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SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Arrivml in Sjrra.— •Remarks on the country— Bejroot. — Its inLabitants.— Life in the ttreett.—- 
Turning an honest penny. — Scenes and incidents witnessed in the winter of 1840-1.^- 
Christian and Moslem monks and saints. 

n^HE traveller, whose good fortune it has been to make his first approach 
^ to Syria by sea, and to land at Beyroot, must always esteem it a happy 
coincidence that the most frequented port on all the coast b likewise pre- 
cisely the point where a man of taste and quick feeling would choose to 
reoeiye his first impressions of the country. Long before the vessel nears 
the shore, the sunlit peaks and wavy ridges of Lebanon are seen marking the 
blue sky, while its sides are hid from sight by the haze upon the waters ; 
by and by the craggy masses of the mountain come forth like airy pronion^ 
tories ; the eye gradually dbtinguishes the deep and dark valleys that cleave 
its flanks ; the rocky crests assume a bolder outline ; and you half discern 
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villages scattered on the xnonntain sides, and monasteries like feudal for- 
tresses crowning their summits. Each ohject caught sight of is hailed witli 
delight ; all hands are on deck ; eveij eye is strained, and each gazer has 
continually some new discoyery to impart to his companions. It is always 
an exciting thing to have a mountain land in view as the termination of a 
sea voyage ; hut here the charm is felt with tenfold strength, for the land 
hefore you is endeared hy a host of associations linked with your earliest 
and most hallowed recollections. 

Meanwhile, the vessel holds on its course ; the land grows heneath tlio 
eye ; the white walls of the country houses, spread all along the plain at the 
foot of the mountain, peep out with a look of welcome from between their 
clustering trees, and the air is loaded with the perfumed breath of orange 
and lemon blossoms. At last the anchor is dropped, and you are riding in 
the bay of Beyroot, in front of a long promontory, rising gradually from the 
water, above which are seen the minarets and towers of the town, and 
beyond them the summits of the Jebel Sunnin, and the Jebel Kneese, and 
the long lines of the Jebel el Drus. 

If you have the good fortune to escape being condemned to quarantine 
(supposing that any is still enforced), a boat conveys you a distance of about 
a mile to tlie marina, or quay, thronged with Arabs in all the gay diversity 
of their picturesque costumes and bristling weapons. The scene exhibits all 
the lively bustle of a European sea-port. Boats aro continually plying 
between the shore and the trading vessels from Europe anchored in the 
roads ; porters are carrying bales of merchandise to and fro ; you hear the 
shrill cries of the Arabs wrangling on the quay, and the uncouth and dismal 
sounds uttered by the camels as they are made to kneel down to be loaded. 
Before you can step out of your boat on the wet sands, you are caught up 
by some bare-legged Arabs, who carry you in their arms to the entrance of a 
narrow, gloomy street, built on the side of a rapid slope. Everything about 
you gives you indisputable assurance that you are treading on Eastern ground. 

Your officious friends now beset you with a clamorous demand for biick- 
sJieeshyhuckaheeih I perhaps at the same time significantly rubbing together the 
tips of their thumbs and fore-fingers. You gather from this pantomime, that 
buckiheesh is Arabic for those familiar sounds of Frangistan, *^ summat to 
drink," ^^ pourboire," ^' trinkgeld ;" and having thus learned the first word 
of a new vocabulary, you need not fear that you will be allowed to let it 
slip very soon from your memory. 

And now that we are fairly landed, it will be expedient that we call to 
mind some general facts respecting the country in which we are about to 
sojourn, before we begin to explore it in detail. 

The name of Syria is, in modern times, applied to the country bounded 
by the Mediterranean on the west, by the Euphrates and the Desert on the 
east, and extending from the confines of Mount Taurus on the north, to 
about the thirty-first parallel of northern latitude, where it meets Arabia 
Petrasa, and the Syro-Egyptain Desert. Thus defined, it of course includes 
ancient Phoenicia and the Holy Land within its limits. On turning to the 
map, we observe that this space consists essentially of little more than a 
range of mountains, a long narrow isthmus between a watery and an arid 
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sea. The great central ridge, the back-hone aa it were of the land, may be 
followed almost without an interrnption, from its entry by the north, qqite 
ioto Arabia^ It first rnna close to the sea, from the borders of ancient 
Oilicia to the Orontes ; and after opening a passage to that river, recedes a 
little from the shore, and stretches in a continuous chain of summits as far 
as the sources of the Jordan, where it divides and encloses the valley of that 
river, and the basins of its three lakes. In its course it detaches from this 
line, as from a main trunk, numerous ramifications, some of which vanish 
in the Desert, where they form various enclosed hollows, such as those of 
Damascus and the Haouran ; while others, advancing to the sea, frequently 
end in steep declivities, as at Carmel, Nakoura, Ras-el-Abiad, or the White 
Cape, and along much of the extent from Beyroot to Tripoli ; but in gene- 
ral they gently terminate in plains, such as those of Antioch, Tripoli, TyrCf 
and Acre. 

There is not, perhaps, in the world a country so remarkable as Syria for 
the lustre of its early glories, the vicissitudes of its fortunes, and the blood 
that has drenched its soil. Its admirable fertility, the variety and beauty 
of its climate, and its advantageous position in the very heart of the 
ancient world, rendered it the chosen abode of early commerce and civili- 
sation ; bat these very advantages excited the ambition of conquerors, and 
many a time brought down on Syria the desolating ravages of war. 

The traveller treads at every step on the remains of perished cities, and of 
monuments of art and industry that testify the vast population, the wealth, 
energy, and grandeur of the land in days gone by. To S3rria we owe the 
origin of our written characters ; here commerce and navigation began their 
humanising career, and a multitude of useful arts and discoveries had birth, 
or were carried to the highest degree of perfection ; and — infinitely more 
momentous thought to the Christian — here was prepared, developed, and 
consammated, that stupendous series of events on which he rests his hopes 
for eternity. 

Formerly one of the earliest abodes of almost all religions, Syria still teems 
with their mute memorials or their living representatives. On the eastern 
ride of the hills of Jordan, and over the plains of Manasseh and Gad, are 
found monuments apparently of Buddhist origin. They resemble those of 
the Druid age in England, and carry us back in imagination to the times 
when the adventurous ships of Tyre and Sidon transplanted into that 
remote island the elements of civilisation and a hierarchical polity.* It 
would be erroneous to suppose that Christianity, Judaism, and Moham- 
medanism monopolise the land between them ; the Anzary Mountains still 
shelter in their fastnesses the rites and the descendants of ancient Paganism ; 
there still subsbt in Syria the mysterious initiations of the Drtiwe, the 
infamous rites of the Ismej/Ue^ the adoration of the devil by the Yezeedee^ 
and the practical pantheism of the Koord; whilst, in a part of Sechem, 

* ** The languages of ftotiqaity,** lays Mr. Faneo, (Letter to Lord Lindsay) " are the living 
tongues of Syria, and in their componnds is still fsmiliar the name of Britain, deriTod from PhoB- 



origin.** Beret ante, he says, wonld imply in Arabic, ^ the land of tin," unUmonnt to 
the Caistterides of Herodotns ; and be is inclined to think that the name Ni^o-oi Brerayyucai is 
derired from it. 

b2 
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or the modern Naplous, three-and-twenty families, descended from tlie 
reyolied tribes, preserve their ancient Pentateuch, and still offer upon 
Gerizim the rites and sacrifices of the Samaritan worship. 

It would seem, as though by a perpetual law, Syria were peculiarly 
marked oitt as an arena whereon to determine mighty issues, such as involve 
the destinies of mankind at large. How often has the lot of empires and 
nations been decided there, from the gray dawn of time down to our own 
days! Jews, Assyrians, GhaldiBans, Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, 
Western Christians, Tatars, Turks, and Egyptians, have all left their bones 
to bleach upon this common battle-ground of the nations. It was the 
resistance offered to Napoleon, by the petty fortress of Acre, which 
rolled back on Europe the tide of conquest that otherwise had swept 
over Asia. 

Syria is estimated to contain about 50,000 square miles. It is a country 
whose population bears no proportion to its superficies ; and the inhabitants 
may be considered, on the most moderate calculation, as reduced to a tithe 
of what the soil could abundantly maintain under a wiser system of admi- 
nistration. Their numbers are probably much below two millions ; and they 
form an assemblage of tribes rather than a people ; for they are not only 
destitute of every principle of national association, but denaturalised from 
such a relation by the reciprocal antipathies of their respective castes. The 
Jew loathes the Samaritan, though of his own lineage, and has no sympathy 
in common with any other class. The Greeks and Maronites, and the 
Syrian, Latin, and schismatic churches, though of one origin in Christ- 
ianity, and equally oppressed, hate their rulers less than they do each other. 
The Metowali and the Sonnite alike acknowledge the mission of Mohammed, 
but are reciprocally regarded as heretics and infidels ; and they, the Druse 
and Anzary, the Arab, Turk, and European, all seem to vie in perpetuating 
the virulence of their ancestral schisms, and each class lives in distinct and 
recognised habits of separation from all others. This is the fatal weakness 
of the land ; this it is that renders it the ready dupe and victim of the 
conqueror's policy, — *' divide and govern" — and that keeps down within such 
narrow limits the suffering population of one of the regions of the earth 
the most favoured by nature. 

In the earliest historic times of which mention is made in the Bible, 
each canton of Syria had its kiti^s^ a sort of chieftains ruling over a small 
district and a certain number of families, just as the sheykhs or heads of tribes 
do at this day. The system of government was patriarchal, resembling the 
authority of the head of a family. This is one instance out of a host that 
might be adduced to show how little change the march of ages has made in 
the manners, customs, and usages of the East. The Bible presents us with 
a multitude of social and domestic traits, and even with names of places, 
provinces, and families that have never varied during thousands of years. 
In its venerable pages we have the clearest, fullest, and most vivid of all 
exponents of the springs and action of Eastern life ; and he who has not 
carefully studied its records need never hope to read aright any other book 
treating of these matters. 

" The dress of the people of Syria," says Mr. Farren, " the customs of 
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society, the idiom of thought, the salutations of courtesy — ^all are Hying 
records of remote ages ; nor can a more striking illustration be adduced than 
that which presented itself to me, when on approaching Bethlehem, the aged 
inhabitants, with tears and lamentations, came out and met me, to beseech 
my intercession on the cruel oppression then inflicted on them ; and, 1800 
yean after the memorable record of that custom, they strewed their abayes 
(cloaks) and garments in my path, which, with my suite, I literally rode 
oyer ; while my heart beat, and my eyes were bathed with tears, at such a 
memorial of past ages, amidst such a scene of present wretchedness." 




Pountftin near BefrooC 



Bkyroot is a place of great antiquity, haying given its name to Baal Berith, 
a Phoenician deity, to whom there was a temple here ; Augustus made it a 
Roman colony, and called it 
after his daughter, Colonia 
Felix Julia. It still asserts, 
by the beauty of its scenery, 
its admirable climate, and the 
futility of its enyirons, its 
ancient claim to the epithet 
of Happy; but it presents 
few architectural remains of 
the greatness it attained to 
under the emperors, one of 
whom, Justinian, styled it 
" the nurse of the law,^ and 
conferred on it, in conjunction 
with Home and Constanti- 
nople, the exclusive right to 
have professors, who should 
expound the Roman juris- 
prudence. Some faint trace of the magnificent baths and theatre, erected by 
Agrippa, the grandson of Herod the Great, may still be seen on the north 
of the town : portions of tessellated pavements and shafts of columns are 
found in the gardens and along the sea-shore ; and a great part of the quay 
facing the harbour is constructed of fragments of pillars, some of which 
appear to have been of the largest kind, and highly finished. Though these 
remains are of little value in the eyes of th'e antiquary, they may, as old 
Sandys has it, ^* instruct the pensive beholder with their exemplary frailtie." 

The modem town is built on the ancient site, and is of an irregular squai e 
form, open towards the sea, and enclosed on three sides towards the land 
by walls of considerable height and thickness, which, vnth their square 
towers, constitute a picturesque framework for the town ; but as the latter 
is commanded by the neighbouring heights, the soft sandstone walls would 
prove but a feeble defence against artillery. So exceedingly massive, however, 
is the construction of the houses yrithin the town, that, in the opinion of 
Colonel Napier, it would be no easy matter to do the latter any very serious 
damage. The old castle by the sea-side, and the consular buildings facing 
the marina, he admits were " touched up " a little, but otherwise no injury 
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was done by the late bombardment, for the allies were careful to direct 
their fire only against the positions occupied by the Egyptian forces. 

On some of the towers there are a few paltry iron cannons, most of them 
without carriages. Tliey are now and then used for the purpose of saluting 
pashas, and other high personages, on their entry into the city, and to 
announce to the true believers the return of the great annual fast and festival, 
the Ramadan and Beiram. The walls have five gates, which are closed after 
sunset, and no one is allowed to appear in the streets after dark without a 
lantern. Europeans, at least, will not feel tempted to infringe against this 
judicious regulation ; for even, with his lantern in his hand, the stranger 
finds it anything but pleasant to grope his way through the rayless and dirty 
mazes. The streets are of little width ; projections overhang the narrow 
irregular way, which sometimes runs for a considerable distance through 
tunnels, as it were^ formed by the junctions of the opposite dwellings over 
head, and looking as if cut out of the solid masoniy. On each side there is 
a raised causeway for foot-passengers, badly paved, or rather laid with large 
stones, and a deep channel in the middle for animals, in which water often 
runs. Unfortunately, even running water is not always pure ; that which 
runs through these channels is generally very filthy. After all, a sewer of 
any kind,, even though it be above ground, is a distinction of which few 
Turkish towns can boast, and should be respected accordingly. 

The flat-roofed houses are all of equal height, and have hardly any exter- 
nal windows ; they are all uniform likewise in colour, being built of a foxy 
yellow stone, and the house is scarcely distinguishable in hue from the rock 
on which it stands. The three or four minarets of the town are scarcely a 
third so high as those of Constantinople, but they are quite as thick, which 
gives them a clumsy, stumpy appearance. One could fancy that the Arab 
masons had found their work too warm for them, and so instead of continuing 
to build twice as much higher, and then setting up a slender spire at the top of 
the shaft, they had all at once cut short the job, and finished it with a heavy 
and nearly flat roof. Altogether, the solid aspect of the whole town remind^ 
us that its last founders were men who had need of making every building 
in it a fortress, whilst the Christian galleys were cruising in the Levant, 
ever on tlie watch to pounce upon any vulnerable point exposed by Islam. 

Beyroot, including the suburbs, contains from 12,000 to 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom fully two-thirds are Christians, many of them Franks, 
missionaries, and merchants; The round hats and short coats of these 
gentry seem very much out of place in an Oriental city. Probably one- 
, third of the population live without the walls, in what are called the 
Gardens : these are suburbs extending for several miles round the town, and 
conristing of detached houses, pleasantly encompassed with plantations of 
the mulberry, the almond, and the olive. 

The harbour is a bad one, and ships generally anchor in the bay about a 
mile from the town ; but Beyroot is the port of Damascus and of the 
Druses and Maronites of Lebanon, the most industrious inhabitants of Syria ; 
indeed it is the only port of any security between Alexandria and the 
pestilential Gulf of Scanderoon ; its trade has therefore increased very con- 
siderably within the last twelve or fifteen years, and improvements have 
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been begun in it that are rarely seen in any other towns of the country. 
Old houses have been pulled down, and new and more commodious dwell- 
ings erected in their places ; streets have been widened by the removal of 
old buildings ; a considerable portion of the town has been paved ; dwelling- 
houses and stores, built on speculation, have quickly found occupiers ; and 
rents have rapidly increased. 

In every Eastern town, the stranger desirous of seeing ^Mife in tlie 
streets,^ turns his steps to the bazaars, where all the retail trade is carried on, 
and where all who have 
business, and all who _|-7r>_r;^ 

have none, are con- ' 

tinuaUy congregated. If 
the -visitor looks in 
Beyroot for bazaars 
answering to the de- 
scription of those of 
Constantinople, Cairo, 
or Damascus, he will of 
course be disappointed ; 
but if his expectations 
are more moderate, he 
will derive much plea- 
sure from the animated Btr««» smb*. 
and picturesque scenes 

exhibited m the thronged nuirts oven of this little city. People of all 
ranks and conditions, clad in all the costumes of the country, are inces- 
santly coming and going ; priests, dervishes, Maronites, Druses, Turks and 
Arabs, Armenians and Jews ; women like sheeted ghosts, and slaves of 
both sexes, black, brown, and white, pass in review before him. He 
finds an endless fund of amusement in watching the occupations, attitudes, 
and gestures of the ever-changing groups that mingle and cross each other 
in eyery direction : the most trivial circumstances of their every-day habits 
are full of novelty for him. He will not fail, for instance, to be struck 
with theur extraordinary attachment to the sitting, or rather squatting 
postore, with their heels tucked under them. With them almost every 
occupation is sedentary ; you may see the blacksmith sitting and hammer- 
ing his iron ; the carpenter sitting and hewing his wood, or planing his 
pluik ; and the women sitting and washing their clothes. It is for the sake 
of being able to reach every article of their stock without standing up, that 
the merchants carry on their business in little shops not more than fivo 
or six feet square. You are not surprised to see the tailor sitting cross- 
legged ; he does so all the world over ; but the Eastern tailor does not even 
quit his sliopboard to measure you, but, stretching out his arm, takes your 
dimensions with a plummet and line.* 

Formerly, the costume was enough of itself to mark the creed of him who 
wore it ; but some change took place in this respect, under the Egyptian 



* Three weeks in Pftlcitine. Locdon, 1842. 
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domination, and possibly some time may elapse before things retnni exactly 
to their old footing, if ever they do so return. Under the goTemment of the 
pashas delegated by the Porte, tlie Christians* for instance, had been retained 
in a state, not of oppression, but of humiliation ; they could only dress in 
certain prescribed sombre colours, and they were prohibited from wearing 
white, red, and green in their turbans. In some cities of peoidiar sanctity 
they were not allowed to ride, except on asses, and they were eyen compelled | 

to go barefooted when they passed before certain mosques. When a pasha 
trayerses the streets or the bazaars, the crowd falls back on each side to make 
way for him, and eyery one waits motionless till the great man salntes ; 
upon the pasha's placing his hand on his breast, and saying markaboy the 
crowd takes up the salute by bowing low, and each man putting his hand to 
his mouth and to his forehead. The Christians were obliged to remain motion- 
less on these occasions, and were forbidden, as well as tiie Jews, to take up or 
appropiiate to themselves the salute of a pasha. All these humiliating dis- I 

tinctions were put an end to by the Egyptians. The Christians availed 
themselves of their new privileges with avidity, and even with an intempe- | 

rate exultation, the natural result of so sudden a reaction in their fayonr. It ! 

is to be feared they will long feel the painful effects of the jealousy and 
indignation kindled in the minds of the Moslems by their short-lived triumph* 

The great variety of sects and creeds assembled in Beyroot is nowhere 
more strikingly observable than in the bazaar. If it rarely happens that all 
the shops are open, on tlie other hand it would be almost as extraordinary a 
circumstance to find them all closed on any one day. It is always holiday I 

with some portion or another of the population, and workday for the rest. 
Three out of the seyen days in the week are Sabbaths : Friday for the Mos- | 

lems, Saturday for the Jews, and Sunday for the Christians. Besides this, 
the United and Schismatic Greeks, the Maronites^ and the Armenians, keep 
so many Saints' Days, that the merchants and the poor artisans who earn 
their bread day by day, are consequently defrauded of much yaluable time. I 

But, indeed, time is a commodity nowhere jealously prised in the East. 

The law of Mohammed does not oblige its votaries to remain inactive on 
Friday ; all it requires of them for that day is, that they attend midday 
prayers at the mosque, leaving them free to follow their worldly business at 
all other hours. Throughout the week, excepting Friday, the Moslem says 
the five daily prayers in his house or shop, or in the mosque, as may be most 
convenient to him, but less frequently in the latter place than elsewhere. 
Men of the lower orders oftener frequent mosques than those who have a 
comfortable home, and a mat or carpet upon which to pray. Hence, when 
the hour of prayer is announced from the minaret, the Moslem merchants 
may be seen performing their ablutions, and kneeling down in their shops, 
regardless of all the bustle around them. During the other hours of the I 

day tliey sit crosslegged on their carpets, smoking their pipes, or conversing ! 

with their acquaintances or customers. If the merchant be not engaged in 
any of these ways, he does not whistle or sing, for want of thought, like the 
unclean Christian dogs, but spouts a chapter of the Koran loud enough for 
all who pass to hear him, or counts his chaplet, repeating with eyery bead 
one of the ninety-nine epithets of Ood. But the pipe is his great resource ; 
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it gives him something to do» without obliging him to exert himself, and it 
asTes him the trouble of thinking. 

The shopkeepers of the different raoes may be distinguished as readily hy 
their manner of doing business as by their drsss. The sedate Turk is a man 
of few words, and seldom utters more than is strictly necessary. He sets 
his goods before yon, names their price, and leaves you to do as you please 
about buying. You need not think of offering him a lower bidding : he will 
not bate a para, and the only reply he will make will be to take back the 
article in question and return it to its place. 

The Christian talks more ; he is anxious to recommend his goods, and is 
not offended by the offer of a reasonable price, though it be lower than his 
first demand. He knows there are people who take pleasure in higgling and 
cheapening, and who will never make a purchase unless they can obtain it at 
a reduced rate ; he therefore makes his arrangements accordingly. 

But, if the customer has a genuine taste for the art and mystery of 
shopping, the Arab is, by all means, the man for his money. Inshallah ! 
you shall not make any purchase of him, unless it be for a very trifling 
amount indeed, under half*an-hour s bargaining, or more. When you have 
found the article you want, instead of flippantly demanding its price, throw- 
ing down the money, and carrying off your purdiase, you prepare yourself 
very deliberately for a long and interesting set-to. You mount upon the miM- 
taboA or platform, on which the shopkeeper sits, seat yourself at your ease, 
fill and light your pipe, and then comes the war of words. An offer of half 
the price demanded is a very good move to begin vrith, on your part. It is, 
of course, rejected, but it brings your antagonist to somewhat closer quar- 
ters ; and so you both go on, he lowering liis demand, and yon rising in 
your offers, vrith sundry episodes and digressions touching last year's fij^s, or 
any other inrdeyant topic of oonversation, till at last the business is brought 
to a conclusion, and the bargain is struck for a sum generally half-way 
between that first demanded and that first offered. When you deal with an 
Arab, whatever.be the subject of the bargain, — shop-goods, horseflesh, or 
personal servicefl^ — ^it would be the most impolitic thing in the world to 
accede to tlie first price demanded, even though you should think it nut 
exorbitant. If the man accepts your money, it will not be long before lie 
repents of what he has done, and then you vrill find you have brought down 
an old house about your ears. The novelty of the thing disconcerts him, and, 
pondering over the matter, he comes to the conclusion that you are a cheat, 
and liimself an injured innocent. Perhaps he will kick off his shoes, and 
run about like a madman, slapping his face, and crying out, " my sor-* 
row I ^ But it more usually happens that, on your imprudently committing 
yourself by assentuig to his fiist demand, he asks a quarter or a third more ; 
it vrill then be too late for you to retrieve your error, for when, after much 
debate, you again close with him, he again steps back in the same proportion 
as before.. 

As for the Jew, he is the same in all countries and under every garb. 
Yon may know him at once by his importunate eagerness to obtaui custom, 
his Tolnbility of speech, and his grotesque gesticulation, which seems the 
more strange, by contrast with the gravity and sedateness of the Moslems* 

b3 
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Tbo only shops containing native manufacture somewliat wortliy of note 
are tliose of the silk-mercers. After having seen the coarse machinery in 
use, one can hardly conceive how such beautifiil textures can he produced by 
such clumsy means. Formerly these silks were more or less employed in 
the dress of all classes of the population, but latterly they have been greatly 
supplanted by the cheaper cotton goods of Manchester. Still the rich gold 
and nlver brocades, manufactured in Beyroot and its vicinity, are in much 
demand among the wealthy Syrians as the chief material for their gala 
dresses. Caftans made of this gorgeous material have a most brilliant effect. 
Tlio silk sashes of Beyroot are also much esteemed^ and are exported to 
different parts of the East. They are often ten ells long and an ell and 
half wide ; and, though made of heavy silk, are yet so fine and elastic that 
they may be compressed into a bulk scarcely more than can be covered with 
both hands. Worn round the waist, in a band varying from four or five 
inches to a foot in width, according to the taste of the wearer, they are a 
very useful and agreeable article of dress, from the support they afford the 
loins in these warm, enervating, climates. It is rather an amusing thing 
to sec a gentleman rolling himself into his sash, like a great overgrown 
silkworm wrapping itself up in its cocoon. He fastens one end to a door, 
a post, or a bush ; then walking out to the full length of the sash, he 
adjusts its width, arranges its folds, and turns round and round, with great 
deliberation, till the nice operation is completed to his satisfaction. The 
part of the dress above the girdle serves, as it has always done from time 
immemorial, for stowing away all sorts of things ; handkerchiefs, when people 
have any, bread, fruit, &c., nothing comes amiss. As the receptacle goes all 
round the body, it is equal to three or four of those large pockets our great 
grandmothers used to wear. 

The opulence of the people cannot always be judged of from external 
appearance. Independently of the tendency of fashion to introduce some- 
what plainer and lest costly costume, the changes of government have, no 
doubt, led to a suppression of those ostentatious displays which often gave a 
very erroneous idea of the wealth of the individual. Many a man goes meanly 
clad whose habitation is filled with comforts. The inviolability of the 
harem is one of the few protections which oriental usages afford against exac- 
tion and plunder ; and in its recesses many means of enjoyment are often 
gathered together, such as would be supposed inaccessible to those who 
possess them. Much property is invested in jewels, especially in diamonds ; 
and one is much surprised, particularly on occadons of great festivals, 
whether religious or domestic, at the value of the ornaments worn by the 
females, and the sumptuous entertainments provided by classes apparently 
poor. The insecurity of property, indeed, attendant on political change, 
compels those who can save any portion of their incomes or theur gains, to 
invest it in the most portable and costly articles. There are no institutions 
in which money can be safely depomted ; for though the rates of interest are 
commonly high, there are always risks and uncertainties of which our more 
orderly sociid organisation affords no examples. The old opinions, too, 
respecting the sinfulness of usury, are not without influence,-— reproduced 
out of the Hebrew legislation, as they have been, by both the Christian and 
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Mohammedan traditions. The principal money-lenders and traffickers in 
specie, thronghout the East, are the Jews ; and it may be supposed that the 
obloqny to which they are subjected adds not a little to the exorbitance of 
tbeu: demands* They form a numerous body throughout all Syria ; they 
are some of the richest bankers and merchants at Aleppo, Damascus, 
Beyroot, Antiocli, Hamah, and all the principal towns of Palestine. It 
must not be forgotten that the right of the Jews to lend on heavy interest 
(usury) to strangers, is specifically recognised by the Mosaic law, and it 
cannot be wondered at that they should avail themselves of it ; but it is a 
main cause of the opprobrium to which they are subjected.* 

But the sin of usury is not monopolised by the Jews to the entire exclu- 
non of the Moslems. The latter have much degenerated from the primitive 
fervour of Islamism, particularly in Syria, and have invented a multitude of 
subterfuges and gross tricks by which they contrive to combine a fanatical 
reverence for the dogmas of the Koran, with a most impudent disregard for 
its practical morality. The following is the device by which the Moslem 
Qsarer quiets his conscience and keeps within the strict letter of the law. 
The bonower makes himself liable, before the cadi, for the sum lent, 
together with the interest agreed on ; the contract being to this effect, that 
Abu Thaleb acknowledges himself indebted to Hadji Ismaol for so much 
moneys on account of value received, to wit, one or more bales of soap, indigo, 
&c. The matter is thus put upon a perfectly legal footing, and Hadjt 
bmael figures in the honourable light of a merchant deriving his gain from 
the &ir and open ways of commerce. The contract being settled, the two 
parties proceed to the Hadji's house, who hands over the money in question 
to the other, after deducting the interest agreed on. He then, with the 
utmost gravity, takes the first small animal he can lay his hands on (he 
generally has a stock of cats by him for this purpose), lays two small bundles 
of the goods mentioned in the bond on the animal's back, and delivers it, 
thus loaded, to his customer, who, with no less gravity, walks away with 
bis purchase. The sale is thus completed, and the interest comes to be 
regarded only as a bncksheesh. The loan, it is to be observed, is alwa3rs 
for a very short term, and the creditor takes care to secure himself agunst 
^ contingencies by exacting a pledge from his debtor, often of double the 
▼alae of the money lentf 

Beyroot must have presented a peculiarly animated appearance in the 
wbter of 1840-1 when the bay was crowded with vessels of all kinds, from 
the English line-of-battle ship down to the crazy Arab skiff, and the town 
And its environs swarmed with soldiers of fifty different races. A German 
traveller j: has given a lively account of the impressions made on him by the 
motley bustling scene : the following is a free translation of his remarks 
^th some additions firom other sources. 

I found the streets here, he says, far more interesting than those even of 
Stambonl. For, whereas in the latter city everybody is engaged in peace- 

* Dr. Bowring, Report on the CommercioUStotwtJct of Syria, 1840. t Pernor. 

t Hteklander, Dsguerreotjpen tufgenoiiimeii wahrend dner Roiae in den Orient in den Jalirea 
1840 and 1841. 
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ful occupations, which he seeks to despatch with reasonable speed, here the 
parti-coloured mob, all bristling with weapons, whom the chance of war has 
so oddly assembled, go sauntering about with 
leisurely and grave composure. The yigorous 
mountidneers of Lebanon, in their wide, s^owy- 
ooloured, trousers, scarlet embroidered jackets, 
and white turbans, are usually seen congre- 
gated in large groups. They are all in high 
spirits, for they have, every man of them, once 
more a gun on his back, that darling weapon 
they had been so long prohibited from carry- 
ing, on pain of death, since it had been wrested 
from them by Ibrahim's strong hand. They 
fill the whole street of the armourers, and keep 
the smiths as busy as they can be, repairing 
and furbishing up the weapons the Turkish 
government has been so obliging as to bestow 
upon them. I rather fear these same weapons, 
which at present, indeed, are pointed against 
Ibrahim Pasha, may possibly, ere long, begin to 
be formidable to the Turks themselves ; for evary man who has got one, has 
very clearly intimated that he will not let it be taken from him again with- 
out showing fight for it Here and there a Bedouin, the swarthy son of 
the desert, stalks, nlent and solemn, through the crowd. His long white 
or striped bumoos hangs from his dioulder to the ground, and on his head 
he wears the head-dress of his people, a woollen kerchief striped with red 
and yellow, secured by a band of small coloured strings* Though the cur- 
rents of his life seldom carry him from his native sands among the raiee* 
shows of the city, he scrutmises the shops like a connoiBseur, peering at 
them with his piercing black eyes, and smoking his short pipe, but moving^ 
not a muscle in his visage of bronze. Ait/et him comes a nUrak^^ or 
colonel in the Sultanas service, on his stately, high-conditioned steed : on his 
breast is the diamond star, the sign of his rank, and he is followed by a 
numerous retinue carrying his weapons and his pipe. 

Yonder go two Amaouts, in their handsome picturesque garb, the scariet 
jacket, white fustanella or kilt, and embossed linen greaves. They move 
about like cocks of the walk, and keep ^^ the crown of the causeway," with 
one hand stuck in their girdles, in which, besides two pistols, a yataghan, 
a dagger and a knife, they find room to stow also a gun and a pipe. 

I have hardly seen among these men a single one with a good or pleasing 
cast of countenance, or in whose features there did not seem to be a lurking 
expression of villany and craft. They serve as irregular troops of infantry 
and cavalry ; and may be regarded almost as successors of the extinct 
janissaries and mamelukes. They desert one flag without scruple and take 
service under another, as they see chance of obtaining more booty and 
better pay ; they fight only when they have a mind, and think nothing of 
murdering their officers. Ibrahim Pasha, a few weeks before our arrival, 
shot some twenty of these gallows-birds, who had been guilty of some act 
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of insubordinatioD NeTertheleas, it is universally asserted that, as far as 
havaj IS concerned, the five or six thousand men of this race in his army 
are the very best of his troops. 

These vagabond mercenaries are held in extra- 
ordinary dr^ by the other inhabitants of Beyroot, 
and whenever an Amaout seats himself in a coffee- 
hoQse, all the other guests huddle themselves 
together like firighted chickens when the kite is 
seen. Nor are these fears groundless, as too many 
a horrid tale can prove. 

On the 10th of July, 1840, a corps of four or 
fiTe hundred Amaouts left Beyroot to occupy 
Seyde;* they arrived there glutted with blood 
and plunder. The inhabitants of Malaka, near 
the river Damour, who had been engaged in the 
insnrrectionary movements that took place at that 
period, had submitted some days before, and had 
retnmed to their village. The men were absent 
from their houses attending to their agricultural 
poisnits, when the Albanians came up ; and the 
brutal soldiers, in spite of all their officers and t^e chokadar Ibrahim Bey 
conld do, rushed upon Malaka, and two other neighbouring villages, and 
there rioted in all the excesses of their brutal natures ; and this they could 
do without restraint, since they found hardly any one in the villages but 
women and children. The church of Malaka was sacked and plundered, 
^d two priests were butchered in their houses. Not content with these 
atrocities^ the f<rarocious band robbed every one they met on the road, all 
the way to the gates of Seyde ; seizing even the camels, oxen, and asses of 
the peasants, to sell them in the baaaar. They had taken some mules with 
them fipom Beyroot to carry their baggage ; when they got to the bridge, 
three quarters of a mile from Seyde, they shot the three moukres dead, and 
seized theur mules. All these barbarities were left unpunished ; for the 
Egyptian government was then in too critical a position to risk the chances 
of a revolt on the part of these unbridled ruffians. 

Desdation, havoc, rape, and murder, invariably mark the track of Amaout 
soldiery, who are, perhaps, no less formidable to their allies than to their 
enemies. Some hundreds of them let loose upon a revolted village, quit it 
^t the end of a few hours, drunk with blo<Kl and riot. If they are not 
allowed to make slaves, they often leave behind them not one living creature, 
-—nothing but blood, corpses, and reeking ruins. It is to the tender mercies 
of SQch troops that the Christian insurgents in different parts of the Ottoman 
empire are surrendered. 

To return from this digression. — The diversity of costume in the streets is 
further augmented by the varied garb of the different sects of Christians, 
Oreeks, United and Schismatic, Armenians and Maronites. The women of 
the latter, as well as those of the Druses, wear a singular ornament on 

Perrier (Aide de Camp de Soliman Pacha), La Sjtvd •oni le gouTernement de Mffh^met Ali. 
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the head, — a conical tuhe of silver, or other metal, from one to two feet long r 
it is set on at an angle of 45^, sometimes pointing forwards, sometimes ta 
one side, and over it is thrown a piece of muslin, that 
reaches nearly to the heels, and serves as a veil. Tlien 
there are the various ntianeei of the Moslem faith, 
which are likewise evidenced hy the dress. 

Yonder walks the grave Turk of the old school (and 
there are still mauy such in Syria), dressed in his long 
caftan, and his white or green bellying turban : the 
latter colour distiuguishes the descendant of the 
Prophet, who is entitled to be styled emir, or the 
hadjee, who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Though emir is properly equivalent to lord, or even 
to prince, the title is now sunk in value, and the 
majority of those who may claim it in its primitive 
sense, are to be found among the lowest classes, such 
as porters, watersellers, &c. 

The genuine Moslem pursues his way sedately, with 
one hand fondling his curling beard, and the other 
resting on the dagger, or the writing-case in his 
girdle. The unfortunate scattered race of Judah has 
likewise its representatives here. Always on the 
alert to increase his store, the Jew shuffles through the 
crowd, dressed in a dirty caftan, and dark-coloured 
turban, squinting right and left after any chance of petty gain that may 
present itself: above all, he throws a sheep's eye at the Europeans wan- 
dering about here, and makes up to them at once with offers of all possible 
services. Delegates from almost all the nations of Europe are here in great 
numbers, and all true to their respective national characters. The French- 
man saunters about in canary-coloured ^anU de Paris glacis ; and whilst 
all the Austrian sailors take off their hats to every well-dressed Frank that 
looks civilly at them, the wooden-faced Englishman* sails right ahead, 
staring up at the houses and the sky, and runs every one down that does 
not get out of his way. 

Female promenaders are not so numerous here as in Constantinople. All 
the Moslem women have their faces concealed by a strip of black silk or 
cotton, fitting like a visor, hanging down to the middle : besides this, when- 
ever they spy a stranger approaching, they throw also over their heads a 
piece of white muslin that hangs over their backs, and this manoeuvre is 
practised with peculiar alacrity by the oldest and ugliest — a proceeding on 
their parts to which there can be no possible objection : ^* a man must travel 
eastwards, duly to appreciate the hag-like hideousness of female antiquity. t" 
The young and pretty not unfrequently draw their veils aside, and disclose a 
pur of black lustrous eyes, for which they are immediately chided by their 
more rigorous seniors. The Maronite women, too, wear a white veil over 
their horns, and drop it now and then to conceal their pretty round faces 

* Literally so in the original : der Englandermit dem holzernen GeticfU, And tLia from a 
Gcnnan I Too bad, John Ball, is it not? t ^^ ^^ Egrrton. 
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from die gaze of eiraogers. Neyertlieless, they have made very tolerable 
progrpss in ciyiliaatioD, and they often enoagli favour one with a good- 
homoured smile. The women of the Arab Catholics, of whom there are 
many here, go nnveiled, and I hare seen amoDg them some splendid figures, 
and faces of rare beauty. Our landlady for instance — if ever there was a 
woman of commanding and majestic mien, such was she ; and she was so 
beantifol that I was wiUiin a halr^s-breadth of falling in love with her. 

The enyirons of the town wore a no less military aspect than its interior, 
and at that period resembled a vast camp. The hundred men of the English 
artillery, who represented the forces of the four great powers, had made the 
3Iarina their head quarters : there stood their loaded six-pounders ; whilst 
the men themselves were lodged partly in an adjoining building, partly in 
white tents. I hardly ever passed the place, be the hour of the day what 
it might, without finding the sons of Albion busy about their flesh-pots in 
the camp kitchen, they had set up against a wall. Westward of the town, 
and on a height that commands it, stood the Turkish park of artillery. The 
men were encamped in bright green tents, and the carriages of their guns 
were painted the same colour: they had about thirty cannons, of the 
dimensions of our six-pounders, but most of them were of far greater 
calibre, so that I took them at first for mortars. The metal is so thin, that 
it must become dangerously heated after a very few shots ; besides, many 
of them are of bronze, instead of genuine gun metal. I do not imagine, 

however, that the Turks will very readily be in a condition to manoeuvre with 

these cannons : they had neither tumbrils nor ammunition ; nor did I find a 

angle waggon in the whole park. 

The most interesting point to me was a little piece of open ground below 

the Turkish artillery, and adjoining the city wall. 

Here the Bedouins from the Haouran, some fifty 

or sixty men, had pitched their gray tents, in 

which they had neither straw nor carpets ; they 

slept on the bare earth, wrapped only in their 

bumooees. We passed many an hour among 

them : at first they regarded us with distrust, 

and did not seem altogether to like our modest 

advances; but, by-and-by, they became more 

friendly, and a few trifling presents established 

us completely in their good graces. Most of them 

were tidl, gaunt men, with expressive, but very 

dirty faces, the grimness of which was somewhat swoau und-dieu. 

heightened by their straight black beards. Their 

weapons were a sabre, a very long and slender gun slung over the shoulder, 

and a lance at least fifteen feet in length, terminating in a three-edged iron 

point a foot long, the socket of which was adorned with thick bunches of 

black ostrich feathers. Before the tents stood the inseparable companions of 

these desert-bom warriors, their gallant trusty horses; almost all finely 

shaped, but as lank as their riders. They were picketted by a chain fastened 

round one foot, and were always ready saddled and bridled. 

The Bedouin and his horse should be seen together ; for then they make a 
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noble and truly poetical fignre ; when viewed apart, the charm Tanishes. 
When the rider's foot ia on the ground^ he creeps sluggishly and listlessly 
about, or squats under his tent, smokiog his short pipe in sullen silence ; and 
the horse stands tamely with his tail drooping and his head bent down, look- 
ing hungrily after the few blades of grass that sprout up between the stones. 
But when the Bedouin springs into the saddle, an electric energy seems 
breathed into man and horse ; the rider^s eye flashes, his muscular form rises 
up in its pride and strength^ he utters a peculiar yell, the horse bounds forth 
and makes the air whistle with his speed, whibt his streaming tail often 
lashes his rider^s back. In a few moments nothing is to be seen in the dis- 
tance, but a cloud of dust, with the black feathers of the lance dancin^^ 
aboTe it. 

North of the Bedouin encampment was the great promenade of the town^ 
so to speak, a tolerably spacious arena, in which there was every moment 
sometUng novel to attract the stranger's eye. A perpetual (air was held 
here : there were small wooden booths for the sale of sherbet, bread and 
fruit, and a "coffee-house had been erected, where the guests sat on little 
wicker-work stools made of palm twigs, and the landlord prepared the 
coffee on a heap of stones that served for a fire-place. The pipe and the 
nargileh were of course not wanting. Here I usually took up my station 
to watch the Babel-like concourse around me, and the ever-shifting pictures 
it presented. I still think with pleasure of the day, when, leaniog my back 
against a tree, I first inhaled the mild fumes of the Arab water-pipe, a 
luxury of which our German smokers have no conception. The instrument 
is very simple ; water is poured into a cocoa-nut having two holes ; into one 
of these is inserted a wooden tube supporting a brass bowl in which the 
tobacco is placed, with a lighted coal upon it ; a slender pipe-stick is fitted 
to the other hole in the nut. Furnished with this implement, I seated 
myself, and had only to make a gesture with my hand to have a firesh cup 
of coffee supplied me, or my pipe replenished with tobacco ; I was all at 
once a mighty pasha, nor did I even lack a retinue; for whenever I passed my 
Bedouin friends on my way to this place, some of them were sure to follow 
me, and squat down beside me when I took my seat at the cofiee- house. 

The bustling scenes exhibited in this place were particularly entertaining 
in the afternoon, when the people of the neighbourhood who had been to 
the town on buriness, flocked thither, and arranged themselves in groups to 
take their evening meal. Horse-jockeying was now carried on briskly, and 
the animals were mounted for trial, which is performed in a very simple 
manner by the Easterns. The rider fixes himself firmly in the saddle, the 
horse being held for him, if necessary, till his seat is secure ; he then slacks 
the reins, claps the stirrups to the animal's flanks, and away it goes at full 
gallop till the rider pulls it up with a violent check, wheels round, and gallops 
it back over the same ground. This is repeated again and again till the 
animal has been so tortured by the severe bit, that it only gallops when the 
rider urges it with the reins, and stops the moment it feels the least motion 
of the bridle. Trotting is a pace unknown to the Arabs ; nor have they 
any idea of what we call ^' a fine bridle hand.^' The Eastern bit is exceed- 
ingly severe, being provided with a large ring falling from the port and 
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embracing the lower jaw like a curb. London saddlers, call ibis bit a 
mameluke, but it is in nniyersal nse throughout the East. In order to obtain 
complete mastery oyer their horses, the Arabs adopt two means reprobated hy 




the European : first, they mount their horses when two years old, before the 
animals liare attained their full strength ; and, secondly, their stirrups are 
80 sharp, that the tortured horse is forced to be docile and obedient. 

One day we made an excursion to the Nahr el Kelb, and our cavalcade was 
preceded by the janissary of the Austrian Consul, a handsome young Turk^ 
in gold-laced red dolman and nether garments to match, and a green turban 
on his head, for he was of the lineage of the Prophet. He carried in his 
hand a long cane, with a great silver knob at top, the badge of his office, 
and was evidently a very important personage in his own conceit. To us he 
was all politeness and submission ; but woe to those who failed to pay due 
heed when he shouted to them to clear the way ; he dashed at them full 
gallop to ride them down, or belaboured their heads and shoulders with his 
alver-headed stick. It would have done a parish beadle'^s heart good to 
have seen how he upheld the dignity of his office. 

When we were about an hour from the town, near the scene of St. George's 
fight with the Dragon, we saw a large concourse of people assembled, 
soldiers drawn up in rank and file, and officers galloping about on their 
handsome chargers. These tokens of preparation, we learned, were for the 
reception of Zachariah Pasha, the new governor of Syria, who was that day 
expected from Aleppo. He had been appointed to supersede the brutal old 
l2zet Pasha, who was transferred to the pachalic of Adrianople, and after- 
wards rose to be Grand Yizier — for why? — he had sold Yama to the Russians. 

Our janissary advised us to slacken our pace, as we might then probably 
meet the new pasha's cavalcade. It turned out as he said ; and in half an 
hour we saw a body of horsemen approaching us. At the head of the line 
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rode two men, wheeling about, and playing the strangest antics 'vritli tliei 
hones. Their dress was like our janissary's, only more richly covered witl 
gold and embroidery; and in their hands they carried two very long I3edouii 
lances, adorned with three tufts of black ostrich feathers. They vrere tw< 
of the pacha's cavasses, whose duty it is, when the great man is on a journey; 
to ride before him, relieving each other in pairs, and to amuse him by tlieij 
equestrian performances. These men went over the ground at least a 
hundred times: sometimes they rode away from each other right and left, 
then turned and charged each other with levelled lances and loud yells, 
passed each other, and again repeated the same manoeuvre. They had 
three tufts of feathers on their lances, because their master was a pasha of 
three tails, and according to the new system a Ferik Pasha, However 
difficult it may be to distinguish the military rank of the subordinate Turkisli 
officers by their dress and appointments, nothing is easier than to discriminate 
between the Ferik and the ordinary Pasha, the former alone rejoicing in the 
prerogative of wearing a full-bearded chin. All the other pashas must con- 
tent themselves with moustaches. 

The Europeanising process which has stripped all the civil and military 
officers of Turkey of so much of their former splendour, has, in like manner, 
diminished the pomp and circumstance of their public pageants. With 
what prodigious magnificence did the pashas of other days move from one 
province to another, themselves most gorgeously arrayed, and escorted by 
hundreds of useless but sumptuously attired retainers. It is quite otherwise 
now. Zachariah Pasha's retinue, though he was assuming the important 
post of military governor of Syria, consisted of no more than from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty mounted men. He himself rode a very ordinary 
hack ; but he was followed by a few led horses, much better-looking, and 
rather richly caparisoned. Zachariah was a man of middle stature^ vrith a 
good-humoured and pleasing cast of features, and a very long beard. He 
wore a dark blue surtout, on the breast of which glittered the Neshali 
Eftendar, composed of fine brilliants ; his head-dress was a red fez, with a 
long blue silk tassel. His retinue consisted chiefly of his household servants, 
simply dressed like himself in long blue frocks ; and their various functions 
were indicated only by the implements they carried. The Cawasses wore 
the usual crooked sabre, and an embossed case containing two pistols was 
stuck in theup girdles. Of the pipe-bearers (of whom there are always 
many in the suite of a rich Turkish grandee) some carried long chibooks, 
others the nargileh, some had tobacco pouches hanging at their saddle bows, 
and some carried braziers with lighted charcoal, which they kept alive by 
swinging and blowing. The rest of the escort was made up of inferior 
servants, grooms and so forth, and of Bedouins employed as Tatars to carry 
dispatches from place to place. The latter wore the old Oriental garb, volu- 
minous trousers, short jackets, and turbans. One of them h^ a small 
drum, with which he kept up an unceasing monotonous din, whilst the others 
occasionally sang to this rude accompaniment. 

A very beautiful spectacle, witnessed here at the Feast of the Cross, in tbe 
month of September, is thus described by an American missionary. — ^As it 
began to grow dark, we observed bonfires lighted in the neighbourhood^ and 
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, other tokens of fegtivity. We went to the terrace on tlie top of the house, 
which commanded a view of Mount Lebanon to an extent of nearly thirty 
miles. Along the whole range we conld see the bonfires glaring; they 
looked, on the dark side of the mountain, like stars on the face of the deep 
bine vault of heaven. They were of all sizes ; sometimes they would 
glimmer and expire, while new ones would burst forth and soon attain the 
first magnitude, and then die away, or blaze up in fitful flashes as fresh fuel 
was thrown on them. Tliese tokens of rejoicing are exhibited in commemo- 
ration of the finding of the true cross by the empress Helena. It is said, 
that on her way to Jerusalem she gave orders that in case she should be 
successful in finding the cross, the event should be made known by bonfires, 
and thos the iDtelligence be conveyed to Constantinople. 

Among the monkish curiosities of the town there was formerly, and for 
all we know to the contrary, there may still be in an old church belonging 
to the Chreek community, a picture that particularly arrested MaundrelFs 
attention. He describes it as ^' a very odd figure of a saint, with a large 
beard reaching down to his feet. The curate gave us to understand that 
this was St. Nicephorus ; and perceiving that his beard was the chief object 
of oar admiration, he gratified us with the following relation concerning him, 
viz.. That he was a person of the most eminent virtues in his time ; but his 
great misfortune was that the endowments of his mind were not set off with 
the outward ornament of a beard ; upon occasion of which defect he fell into 
a deep melancholy. Tlie devil taking advantage of this priest, promised to 
give him that boon which nature had denied, in case he would comply with 
his suggestions. The beardless saint, though he was very desirous of the 
reward proposed, yet he would not purchase it at that rate neither, but 
rejected the bribe with indignation, declaring resolutely, that he had rather 
for ever despair of his wish than obtain it on such terms. And at tlie 
same time taking in hand the downy tuft upon his chin, to witness the sta* 
bility of his resolution, (for he had, it seems, beard enough to swear by), 
behold ! as a reward for his constancy, he found the hair immediately stretch 
with the pluck that he gave it. Whereupon finding it in so good a humour, 
he followed the happy omen; and, as young heirs that have been niggardly 
bred generally turn prodigals when they come to their estates, so he never 
desisted from pulling his beard till he had wiredrawn it down to his feet." 

Talking of saints, it would be unpardonable to omit mentioning the thrice 
renowned St. George, who duelled and killed the dragon in this neighbour- 
hood. About an hour's ride to the east of the town is shown the scene of 
the conflict, and a rock, marked with the monster's blood, or, as others 
report, with the soap-suds wherein the holy champion washed his hands 
after the exploit. A small chapel, erected to commemorate the deed, was 
afterwards converted into a mosque, which is now in decay. Curiously 
enough, the pig-hating Turks entertain much reverence for the Cappadocian 
worthy, who began his career as a knavbh speculator in bacon. 

It 18 a very remarkable trait in the character of the people of S^iypt, and 
other countries of the East, that Moslems, Christians, and Jews, adopt each 
other^s superstitions, while they abhor the more rational doctrines of each 
other's faiths. In sickness, the Moslem sometimes employs Christian and 
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Jewish priests to pray for him : the Christians and Jews in the same predi- 
cament often call on Moslem saints for the like purpose.^ In the spring of 
18379 ft party of Dervishes, who had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, passed 
through Bejrroot on their return, and great crowds went ont to meet the holy 
men, and see them thrust iron spikes and sword-blades through their flesh, 
with other edifying wonders. The author, from whom we derive this state- 
ment, and who was residing in the town at the time, was assured by several 
eye-witnesses, that boys threw themselves on the ground, with their faces 
to the earth, making a row of forty or fifty yards as close together as they 
could lie, and that one of the teeleei (saints) paced his horse over their backs. 
The boys jumped up very briskly, though some of them showed what they 
were unwilling to acknowledge, that they were slightly hurt : and, strange 
as it may appear, there were Christians not less forward actors than the 
Moslems in this scene of debasing superstition. 

One of these Dervishes died soon after in Beyroot, and the others imme* 
diately took the most vigorous measures to prevent his body flying off to 
Heaven, which they pretended it would certainly do, but for their &stening 
ropes to it, and holding on to them with might and main, as they carried the 
saintly remains to the burial-ground. On their way, the bearers stopped 
several times, and would pull tliis way and that, as if some invisible power 
would not let them go forward : his saintship, it appeared, did not like the 
road they were going, or had an objection to be buried at all. At length, 
however, with much exertion, they got him to the grave, put him in, and 
made a great lamentation over him. 

The business of burying a welee is almost always more or less obstructed 
by capricious hindrances of this kind : the defunct has been so petted and 
spoiled in his lifetime, that he must needs continue even in death to have his 
own way ; but the omnipotence of his will is at an end ; the bearers, who 
would have humoured him in any freak while alive, even to the unutterable 
violation of all decency, now turn the tables upon him, and, will he nill he, 
they take him just where they please. Lane relates a curious anecdote in 
point. A dead Caireen welee would not let his bearers carry him through, 
the gate called Bab-en-Nusr. ^' It seems," said one of the men, '^ that the 
sheykh is determined not to be buried in the cemetery of Baben-Nusr; and 
what shall we do ? " They were much perplexed ; but, being as obstinate as 
the saint himself, they did not immediately yield to his caprice. Retreating 
a few steps, and then rushing forwards, they thought by such an impetus to 
force the corpse through the gateway ; but the thing was a failure ; they 
repeated the experiment several times, but had to give it up at last as a bad 
job. Setting down the bier, they held a consultation, when one of them 
beckoning his companions out of earshot of the dead saint, said to them, 
^' Let us take up the bier again, and turn it round quickly several times, 
till the sheykh becomes giddy ; he will then not know in what direction we 
are going, and we may take him easily through the gate." This they did ; 
the saint was puzzled, as they expected, and quietly buried in the place he 
had so striven to avoid. 

* Laoe's Modern Ejpfptiaoa. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Sybjin Dwelling-cousks. 

A Syrian dwelling-house is a very different thing from its congeners of 
Europe. Its simplest form is that of a plain hlock, like a Brobdignaggian 
chest, with one room in the basement serving for parlour, kitchen , and hall, 
and one above this in which the 
family sleep. But the real domicile, 
in this climate, is more properly the 
fiat terraced roof; there the women 
and the children pass the day, and 
frequently the night also. The ma« 
terials vary according to the resources 
of the locality : mud or bricks dried 
in the sun, having chopped straw 
worked up with their substance to 
render it more tenacious, are those 
moei frequently employed for the 
walls; and this, too, even in Da- 
mascus, where stone is abundantly 
within reach. 

The better class of dwellings is 
of a quadrangular form, built round 
a court-yard, to which admission is 
gained from the street by an arched 
doorway and a low, dark passage : the latter has commonly two turnings, so 
that no prying eye may look through the opened door into the interior. In 
the centre a jet of water falls back bubbling and murmuring into a marble 
basin ; or if that beautiful ornament be wanting, there is a well in one of the 
comers. In summer an awning is drawn across the court, which latter the 
Arabs call by a name exactly corresponding to the Greek term (the midst^ of 
the authorised version,) used by the evangelists in their account of the cure 
of the man who was sick of the palsy. 

The rooms in the upper story jconstitute the harem, or private apartments 
of the family ; those on the ground floor are often without any external 
opening to admit light ; and are used only as store-rooms and domestic 
offices. In the houses of the wealthy there are rooms for the reception of 
male guests on the basement. Some of them are entirely open on the side 
next the court, and are haunted by birds of beautiful plumage. At Damiani's 
(Consul at Yaffa), Lamartine was delighted to see hundreds of little red- 
throated swallows perched all round the room among the china, the filigree 
silver cups, and the pipe-sticks that decorated the cornices. They fluttered, 
he says, all day long over the heads of the guests, and even perched at supper 
on the branches of the copper lamp suspended from the ceiling. He and his 
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party passed tlie night on the cushions of the Consul's divan, and in the 
morning they were wakened from their slumbers by the twittering of their 
pretty little fellow lodgers. 

The lower rooms of the rich are, like the court-yard, paved with marble, 
and have each a fountain, and the walls are adorned, breast-high, with marble 
or beautiful wood- work of yellow cedar : they are furnished with cupboards 
for the stowage of bedding, and open niches or ornamental slabs for vases 
with water, sherbet, or flowers. The floor is divided into two parts : a lower 
and smaller one next the court, where the servants stand with folded arms 
watching their master's looks ; and a raised platform, like the dais in an old 
baronial hall, separated from the lower part by a handsome balustrade. 
The higher portion is called the Uevcan^ and the lower portion the doorckaah^ 
The former is reserved for the master of the house and his friends. When 
the attendance of the servants is required, if they be not in the doorckaah 
they are summoned by clapping tho hands, for house-bells are unknown in 
the East. The lee wan may be 
rendered delightfully cool by lay- 
ing the doorckaah under water. 
No one steps on the lee wan with- 
out taking off his outer shoes, 
under which it is usual to wear 
a pair of thin leather slippers 
vnthout soles. The ladies them- 
selves recline on the divans with 
bare feet, or shod with embroi- 
dered velvet slippers. Whenever 
they quit these luxurious couches, 
they put on a kind of wooden 
shoe or patten, six or eight 
inches high, made of ebony, or 
other black wood inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl: from long habit they are able to run about in these 
awkward things, and even to trip nimbly up and down stairs without falling. 
One of the chief reasons for the custom of their uncovering the feet, is to 
avoid defiling a mat or carpet on which prayer is usually made. Tliis, as 
many authors have observed, illustrates the passages of Scripture, (Exod. 
iii. 6 ; Josh. v. 15.) 

The ceiling is highly painted and adorned ; the part over the leewan is 
sometimes vaulted, and decorated with pendent ornaments, particularly in 
the houses of the Turks : more commonly the beams are loft uncovered, and 
are carved, partially painted, and sometimes gilded. But the ceiling over 
the doorckaah, which is higlier than that over the leewan, is usually more 
richly decorated, with small strips of gilding, and various gay colours, 
arranged in curiously complicated patterns, yet perfectly regular, and having 
a highly ornamental effect. Tlie ceiling of a projecting window is often 
adorned in the same manner. Good taste is evinced by thus decorating only 
such parts as are not always before the eyes ; for to look long at so many 
lines intersecting each other in all directions would be painful. 
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The leewan is coyered with a mat in summer, and a carpet oyer this in 
winter; and a sofa, raised from six inches to a foot, runs round its three sides, 
forming what is called the deewan^ or divan. The sofa is a little higher 
before than behind, and is about four feet wide ; cushions four feet long and 
two feet high lean against the wall. The angles are the seats of honour, as 
among the ancient Greeks : the right comer is the chief place ; then the 
sofa along the top, and general proximity to the right comer. But even 
here the £astem*s respect for man above circumstances is shown. The rela- 
tive value of the positions all round the room is changed, should the person 
of the highest rank accidentally occupy another place. In tliis respect they 
act with systematic politeness, on the principle rudely asserted by a haughty 
Highland chieftain, who, when visiting a Lowland gentleman, was invited 
by his host to sit by him at the head of the room. Turning to one of his 
followers, the chieftain inquired in Gaelic, *^ What says the Saxon?" The 
courteous request was interpreted ; whereupon he made answer, ^' Tell the 
carle that wherever sits, that is the head of the room." 

Except when the room is open towards the court, it is lighted by latticed 
windovra at the upper end, usually extending across its whole breadth, and 
forming a deep recess or balcony carried out on corbels, the floor of which is 
also fnmished with a divan. The consequence of this arrangement of the seats 
and windows is, that you sit with your back to the light and your face to the 
door ; the light, too, falls in a single mass, and from above, affording pictorial 
effects dear to the artist. Instead of this balcony there is sometimes a small 
raised alcove, which, with the steps leading up to it, is shut off from the 
leewan by a screen of curiously wrought lattice- work. It is just large 
enough to hold a mattress and silk pillows, and to serve the rich Turk or 
Arab as a dormitory. Men of inferior station content themselves with mat« 
tresses laid on the floor, upon which they sleep without undressing. The 
domestics lay themselves down by the street-door, in the passage, or in the 
court ; no one ever gives himself any concern about finding sleeping room or 
accommodation for them. The common people in Syria have no other bed 
than an Egyptian straw mat on the ground or on the housetop ; the beauty 
of the climate makes up for the want of all other appliances; and even 
the stranger from the wintry north can desire no more delightful curtain over 
Ills head than the starry firmament, beneath which the light breeze fans and 
lulls him to repose. There is very little dew in this country, except on 
the mountains, and one may generally sleep in the open air without incon- 
venience, with ouly a silk handkerchief over the head. 

Thus, then, there being in Eastern houses no bed-rooms^ in the European 
sense of the word, it naturally follows that the apartments in the harem are 
counterparts of those on the ground floor. But there is commonly in the 
harem a room called a ckaah^ which is particularly lofty, and has two leewans, 
one on each hand of a person entering : one of these is generally larger than 
the other, and is the more honourable part. That portion of the roof which 
is over the doorckaah in this saloon is a little elevated above the rest, and 
has in the centre a small lantern, called memruck, the sides of which are of 
lattice- work like the windows in general. All the rooms in the houses of the 
wealthy are lofty, generally fourteen feet or more in height ; but the ckaah 
is the largest and most lofty room, and in a large house it is a noble saloon. 

c2 
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If we haye succeeded in conveying to the reader an adequate general 
notion of the form and attrihutes of an Arab or Turkish reception-room, we 
have helped him to make what Mr. Urquhart calls, in his excellent remarks 
on the domestic architecture of the Turks, " the first step to acquaintance 
with the East.^^ ^^ The habits of social intercourse in the East could not 
subsist a day in such lodgings as our western habitations afford." Certain 
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social characters are connected with, and have given rise to, the structure of 
the apartment we have described ; and therefore, the architectural details in 
question ought to be thoroughly understood, in order to become acquainted 
with the ideas and manners of the people among whom they are in vogue. 

" We build our houses," says Mr. Urquhart, " with reference not to the 
inside, but to the out. It is the aspect of the exterior, not the comfort of the 
apartment, that engages our attention. We follow the rules of architecture 
strictly in the details and decorations of the stones of which it is built, and 
positively have not, at this day, any fixed rules or principles for the con- 
struction of the portion we are ourselves to occupy ; nor have we the idea of 
the existence of such rules in any other country, or in any former age. 

^^ The consequence is, that our rooms are of all shapes, and have no settled 
character. They have no parte. There is a commingling of doors and 
windows, neither of these being rendered available for determining the top, 
bottom, and sides. The position of the seats is equally undefined ; so that. 
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hi regard to parts, character, proportion, access, light, and accommodation, 
our apartments are regulated by no intelligible principles^ and cannot be 
rendmd subservient to the social purposes of a people between whom laws 
have Bot established broad lines of demarcation, and who therefore seek, in 
the adjustment of the grades of society^ means to preserre the natural 
inequality of men. Forms of etiquette, in their infinite variety, become the 
ezpresncm of public opinion in determining rank and station. Thus, a room 
in the East is not a box shut in from the weather, and converted into an 
apartment solely by the value of the materials employed to construct or 
adorn it : it is a whole composed of determined parts ; it is a structure regu- 
lated by fixed and invariable principles ; it is a court like a college-hall, 
where each individual's grade may be known by the place he occupies ; and 
while thus constituted, it serves equally as our rooms for all the purposes of 
domestic life. These distinctive characters become a portion of domestic 
life, and are associated with the public character of the state.^ 

In the East ^^ the room is the principle of all architecture ; it is the unit 
of which the house is the aggregate." No one cares for the external form of 
a building. Its proportion, its elegance, or its effect, are never considered. The 
architect, as w^l as the proprietor, thinks only of the apartments, and there 
no deviation from fixed principles is tolerated. Money and space are equally 
sacrificed to give to each chamber its fixed form, light, and facility of access, 
without having to traverse a passage or another apartment to reach it. 

This mode of constrnction combining economy (in furniture, if not in 
architecture) with elegance, and simplicity with dignity, argues a people 
sober in mind and dignified in manner; orderly, cleanly and decorous in their 
domestic habits ; while the ample means of accommodation for guests indicate 
a hospitable character and a convivial spirit. The undeviating form of the 
apartment leaves no ambiguity as to the relative position which each indi- 
vidual is entitled to occupy; whilst the necessity of that arrangement is itself 
the effect of a more free intercourse between various ranks, than would be prac- 
ticable with our manners and with our apartments. Throughout the Turkish 
empire men of the very lowest rank often enter the reception room of the 
grandee. Elders, old men, tradesmen, &c. are alwa3rs asked to sit down, 
which the form of the apartment admits of without infiingement of respect 
or etiquette. Even those who are not invited to sit down come and stand 
below the balustrade ; and thus every class becomes acquainted with every 
other, and the idea of animosity between different grades or classes of 
society, is what never entered any man's head. A state of things analogous 
to this existed once in England ; it has been swept away with the course of 
time, which has brought us much we should be thankful for : but has the 
change been solely for the better ? Are the bonds of society safer now from 
the gnawing tooth of jealousy than they were in the days of our forefathers? 
Is our mental independence loftier, our proneness to tuft-hunting less intense 
than theirs ? Were they the laughing-stock of every civilised nation, for the 
nervous alarm with which they shrank, as if their skins were raw all over 
with a perpetual blister, from casual contact and interchange of passing 
courtesies with strangers of their own land ? 

Position in a room is, in the East, as we have seen, a question of gravity 
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and importance. If a stranger enters, nnknown and unannounced, the 
measure of his first step, the point where he stops to make his salutation, and 
the attitude he assumes preparatory to doing so, wholly inappreciable as they 
would be to an European, convey instantaneously to the master of the house 
the quality of the guest, and the reception he expects, which no man exacts 
without being entitled to it. 

The terrace-roofs of the best houses are thus constructed: across the beams 
forming the ceiling of the uppermost story deal planks are laid, fitting 
nicely together, and over these rafters are placed transversely, the interstices 
between which are filled up with chopped hay or straw, mixed with lime 
and small pebbles. Upon this surface is laid a layer of pounded charcoal, 
then one of lime and sand, mixed up with ashes and charcoal; and the whole 
is rolled and beaten with a mallet till it assumes a bright polish, and is 
impermeable to the rain. The poorer classes use a coarse plaster consisting 
chiefly of clay, or even content themselves with clay only. Houses thus 
covered are well enough in the long dry weather ; but woe to their inmates 
when the rains set in, for then their choice is only between showers of water 
and showers of mud. 

The fashion of flat roofs is, in some measure, attended with results at 
variance with the jealous privacy affected in the domestic economy of the 
East. A gentleman who rises early may see more of his neighbours 
minage than is consistent with strict propriety ; if his position be a good one 
he may sometimes play peeping Tom to a whole city in the grey morning ; 
and houses will occasionally be so placed, that it is scarcely possible to avoid 
stealing a look into the court-yards of the adjoining families, where all 
appear unmasked : the people move about in them like figures in the bottom 
of a pit, and the fairest ladies are occupied in the most humble offices. Many 
a tender tale of passion dates from a casual encounter of the eyes, occasioned 
by this happy arrangement of the house-tops, whereas our sloping roofs are 
privy only to the soft whisperings of enamoured cats. It was a flat roof, 
for instance, that enabled Hadji Baba to declare to his charmer, that ^' her 
eyes had made roast meat of his heart ;" and from a similar post of vantage 

on the top of a convent in Damascus, a gallant Englishman But we 

will let him tell his own story : 

*' In a house near the convent I caught an occasional glimpse of so beau- 
tiful a face, that I was tempted to seek its light oftener, perhaps, than would 
be wise to acknowledge. I thought I had never seen so perfectly lovely 
a countenance. A grated window, which looked into the centre area of tlie 
house, concealed the figure from me, and prevented my seeing in what occu- 
pation so graceful a creature was engaged. As she cast her eyes upwards 
through the bars — and they were the most expressive eyes in the world — 
I was so fascinated, that she must have been duller than Eastern ladies gene- 
rally are, had she not perceived it. It happened, therefore, whenever I 
walked upon the terrace, that accident brought the beautiful Helena to the 
grated window ; and I grew impatient to liberate her from what seemed 
to me a most barbarous imprisonment. 

^^ The happy moment at length arrived. I had bought a large bunch of 
violets in my ramble through the bazaar, and armed with so infallible an 
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interpreter, I appeared at my post : she was busily engaged, but suspended 
her work awhile on perceiTing me, and leaning her cheek upon her hand, 
like Juliet, made behind her prison bars the prettiest picture imaginable. 
A bright instrument was in the left hand, and I thought she might hare 
been passing her seclusion in some elegant embroidery. Now, however, I 
resolved to tempt her from the window, and kissing my violets, threw them 
over the wall. She rose, and clattering on a pair of high wooden shoes, 
came forth, with a knife in one hand, and a fish she had been scraping in the 
other. My romance was at an end in a moment, and I never could recover 
gravity enongh to return to the terrace. She was exceedingly beautiful, the 
daughter of a rich merchant, and had, as usual, been betrothed in her youth, 
bnt to a man who had proved false ; he had gone to Alexandria, it was said, 
and had never since been heard of. Her unfortunate story and her beauty 
were equally subjects of conversation among her acquaintances. I found the 
misfortune, however, was not in the desertion so much, as in the necessity of 
remaining single until the death of the affianced husband should enable her 
to take another*." 

To bring home the conclusion of this chapter to Beyroot, the point whence 
we started — ^the houses there are well built ; they are admirably adapted to 
the climate, and can be made sufficiently warm during the winter. There are 
circumstanceB, however, which it must be owned do somewhat detract from 
the pleasure of living in them : fleas swarm in every apartment during the 
cooler months, and mosquitoes give you no rest during the heat ; ugly little 
lizards run about your bedroom ; and all the old houses are infested with 
black snakes. On entering your room at night, you may chance to see an 
extraordinary shadow moving across the floor. You stoop down to ascer- 
tain whether it is a mouse or a lizard, and find an immense strong-legged, 
hairy spider, as big as a pigeon's egg. In your horror at his appearance, you 
allow the monster to escape into his hole, and are left in the delightful 
uncertainty whether he won't return to pay you a visit in bed. But 
<nie gets accustomed to all these things, and they soon cease to occasion any 
very great discomfort: you find that the lizards are very harmless; you 
declare a war of extermination against the spiders ; and you learn to submit 
to the fleas and mosquitoes, because you mustf . Fleas can, by no care what- 
ever, be excluded from the neatest houses ; the long eastern habit, affi)rding 
them shelter, is a favourable conveyance, and the streets and dusty bazaars so 
swarm with them, that it is impossible to walk abroad without collecting a 
colony. The fr^uent use of the bath is in some measure a protection against 
another kind of vermin ; but there is no remedy against your flea, that perti- 
nacious persecutor, which an Arab author describes as ^* a black, nimble, 
extenuated, hunchbacked animal, which being sensible when any one looks on 
it, jumps incessantly, now on one side, now on the other, till it gets out of 
Bight." 

* Major Skioner, Overland Journey to India. London, 1836. 
t Cdro^ Petra, and Damaacut, in 1839, by Jobn Kinnear, Esq. London, 1841. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EMTiRom or Bbtroot. 



' A BEAUTIFUL plain, yaried with Bmall wooded heights, lies at the foot of 
majestic Lehanon, and, stretching out westward, forms the promontory of 
Beyroot — a triangular projection ahout five miles in length, beyond the 
general line of the coast, and measuring about as much across its base. The 
town itself is charmingly situate about an hour north-east of the extreme 
point or cape, on the northern slope of a hill gently shelving to the sea. 
Beneath is the little ruined harbour, once swarming with the small oraft of 
the adventurous Phenicians, but which was filled up from motives of policy 
by Fakr ed Deen, the celebrated Druse Emeer, in the seventeenth century. 
Its entrance is marked by two picturesque old towers, one of which crowns 
a rock in the midst of the sea, connected with the shore only by an old 
causeway of three unequal arches. About a mile and a half to the east, a 
small bend of the shore terminates in the projecting headland on which the 
lazaretto stands. Beyond this point the land recedes rather suddenly, and 
then stretclies out again with a graceful undulating sweep, enclosing the wide 
crescent bay of St. George, up to where Lebanon itself rushes out seawarda 
to form the north-eastern horn, with its celebrated pass overhanging the 
mouth of the Nahr el Kelb, the ancient Lycus. The river of Bejrroot 
empties itself into the southern comer or bight, at the further side of the 
headland above-mentioned, about two miles from the town. 

Immediately beyond the walls of the town, on the land side, a labyrinth 
of intersecting paths and lanes, bordered by enormous cactuses that bend and 
form a canopy over head, leads through the mulberry groves and among the 
thickly-scattered kiosks, over knolls, from whose summits the eye takes in 
a glorious range of scenery. Let us ascend to the roof of one of the houaes 
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m the gardens to the soath-west. Beneath ns lies the town with its domes, 
its minarets, its embattled walls, and its old fortresses overgrown with a 
forest of creeping plants, blossoms, and wild fig-trees ; then the broad bay, 
with the anchored barks heaving dreamily on its swelling bosom ; and beyond 
it the sombre masses of the mountain chain stretching away towards Tripoli. 
Eastward, the mighty wall of Lebanon stands before you in indescribable 
majesty. Looking up at its gleaming white ridges from this position, we 
bave no difficulty in accounting for the name of Lebanon, that is, the ''Milky 
Mountain." The terrace plots of cultiyation that dimb its flanks are here 
concealed from view ; so that the whole mountain side seems composed only 
of immense masses of naked whitisli rock, severed by deep wild ravines, 
rumiing down precipitously to the plain. No one would suspect among 
these rocks the existence of a multitude of delicious glens and thriving 
villages, inhabited by a numerous population of mountaineers, hardy, indus- 
trious, and brave. 

Between us and the foot of the mountain extends a broad region of 
undulating green wood, full of beauty. In the foreground is a richly 
cultivated plain, overgrown with trees that completely hide the soil, and 
sprinkled with white houses and roofs, like chalky islands in a sea of 
verdure ; the view is then narrowed in by a graceful hill crowned with a 
Greek convent, the blue domes of which are overtopped by the umbrella-like 
heads of a few spreading pine-trees. The sides of the hill descend to the sea 
by a smes of terraces, propped up with stone walls and thickly planted with 
olives and mulberries. Beyond the hill there is a second plain, where the 
river winds its lengthened way through woods of evergreen oak ; this plain 
extends the whole way to the gilded flanks of the mountains. The mountains 
do not tower up at once from their base ; they begin with hills, like huge 
blocks of stone, some rounded, others almost square, each partially covered 
with vegetation on their summits, and sustaining a village or a monastery 
glittering in the sun. Their sides, of creani*colonred stone, rent and shattered 
by earthquakes, gleam and sparkle in the chequered light. Broader masses 
succeed these lower eminences, topped with platforms of one or two leagues 
in width, furrowed with the deep beds of torrents and dark precipitous glens. 
Beyond these :platforms the mountains begin to rise almost perpendicularly, 
but still dotted here and there with black patches of cedars and pines, with 
now and then exhibiting a convent almost inaccessible, and looking as if 
suspended on the very verge of the precipice. 

Lastly, behind this second chain the true Lebanon rears its lofty head^ 
too remote to enable the eye to judge of the forms of its sides or the character 
of its surface. Its masses melt indefinitely into the transparent au: of which 
they seem to make a part. The sun appears to rest eternally on the gilded 
^gles of its crests, the varied tints of its rays rendering them undistinguish- 
Me now from the snow that remains on their highest points till the middle 
of summer, and now from the purple clouds of morning that float like 
enchanted islands in the blue expanse of heaven. From noon till two or three 
o clock the entire summit of the mountain is involved in a blaze of radiance. 

If we turn our eyes downwards from gazing on the mountains, they rest 
everywhere only on the majestic heads of tho palm-trees here and there 
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overhanging the houses of the Arabs, or the undulating tops of the pines that 
tuft the plain and the hill-sides, or hedge-rows of cactuses and other succulent 
plants, whose heavy leaves curve and droop like sculptured decorations over 
the low walls sustaining the terraces. These walls are so clothed with 
lichens, ivy, wild vines, flowering bulbous plants of every hue, and tufted 
herbage of every kind, that the stones of which they are constructed are quite 
invisible : nothing is to be seen but ramparts of verdure and flowers. 

Tlie human figures seen in your rambles impart a living interest to these 
lovely scenes, and often carry you back in imagination to the patriarchal 
ages. "Women with their water-pitchers of antique form on their heads or 
shoulders, like Rebecca, walk to or from the wells with a gait that queens 
might envy ; others, seated under the trees before their doors, are embroider- 
ing carpets of rich and varied colours ; others are winding silk, having fixed 
the threads against two trees, between which they pace slowly, singing as 
they go ; weavers, who have in like manner stretched their warp from tree 
to tree, walk backwards, throwing the shuttle, which is returned to them 
by a fellow-workman ; 
infants are sleeping in 
their rush cradles, or on 
mats laid in the shade, 
or hung from the olive 
branches ; the large Sy- 
rian sheep, with their 
huge trailing tails, too 
heavy to be able to move, 
are comfortably reposing 
in holes dug on purpose 
in the fresh mould before 
the door: to complete 
this sylvan picture, there 
are usually one or two 
handsome goats with 
silky pendent ears like those of our spaniels, a cow^ and the horse of the 
master of the house, caparisoned and ready to be mounted : he is a part 
of the family, and seems interested in all that is said and done around him. 
When the hour for refreshment arrives, the repast is spread in the open air, 
and whole families may be seen grouped round the primitive table, under 
the shade of some nodding palm, or 

** Sycamore oft muftical ^th bees : 
Such tenti the patriarchs loved." 

The white mulberry, so extensively cultivated both in the highlands and 
the plains, is destined principally for rearing silk-worms. The trees, which 
are purposely kept low for the greater convenience in gathering the leaves, 
are planted in rows, and if thoy grow in open ground, the plough is passed 
among them several times a year. Vegetables are sometimes grown between 
the rows, but generally the ground is kept clear and carefully weeded. 
These useful trees serve another purpose of some importance, though secondary 
to the making of silk. The first crop of leaves is eaten off by the silk- worms, 
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and bj the time these haye began to spin their cocoons, the trees are nearly 
bare : the branches are then M cut off close to the stem, and used for fuel. 
In a few days new branches shoot out, which are soon covered with leaves ; 
this second crop is gathered in baskets and given to the sheep and cows, and 
appears, indeed, to be the chief food of these animals for many months in 
the antnmn and the beginning of winter. The entire absence of rain daring 
the long hot summer bums up whatever grass may have been on the ground 
in the spring and the early part of summer ; but the mulberry-trees, which 
have much care bestowed on tbem, and are watered by channels from a 
stream, or by hand, retain their greenness in that mild climate to a very late 
season ; even in the month of December their leaves are as fresh and green as 
in midsommer. The fibres of the new leaves, which the silk- worms reject, 
are also carefully collected, and preserved in the dry state for the use of the 
cattle. The horses, mules, and asses, are fed with barley and straw, which 
is cut fine by the manner in which the grain is threshed out. For a few 
weeks in the spring they are kept on green barley. The camel is generally 
fed on weeds, which are gathered for that purpose. These patient drudges, 
perform most of the heavy transport from the mountains to the coast ; and 
it is surprimng to see what masses of timber are often laid on their backs. 
It is not unusual to see a single camel loaded with a beam from fifteen to 
twenty feet long, and a foot or more in diameter. With this cumbrous and 
awkward load bound on to the huge pack-saddle on the animal's back, he 
traverses roads which require some fortitude for a man to ride over. One 
driver attends each, who may, at the more dangerous passes, take hold of the 
beam and aid in keeping it steady. The poor beast usually reaches his 
place of destination in safety ; but sometimes, overloaded or worn down 
with the length of the way, he misses his step and tumbles down a precipice, 
or is crushed to death under his merciless burthen. 

The whole southern and western portion of the promontory of Beyroot is 
composed of exceedingly fine sand, thrown up into hills by the winds. On 
this spot, about half an hour south-east of the town, there exists a grove of 
pine-trees, planted by the celebrated Emeer of the Druses, Fakr ed Deen, 
(or, as he is commonly called, Faccardine), for the purpose, it is said, of 
arresting the progress of the shifting sands, which threatened destruction 
to the town and its rich environs. Thus far the Emeer^s object has been^ 
fulfilled, and another good effect has ensued which he could not have foreseen; 
for the town, which was previously unhealthy, has ceased to be so since the 
trees were planted : but the grove is not sufficiently extensive, and the danger 
threatened by the sands is but partially overcome. The Dae de Raguse, 
who has looked upon the town with an eye practised in engineering 
speculations, asserts that the sands are advancing towards it by a constant 
and regular progression ; they gain every year from four-and-twenty to 
thirty yards, and yet no one thinks of doing anything to stay them. 
Houses, and even trees, become completely buried in a few months, gradually 
disappearing under the continual accumulation of the almost impalpable 
grains. The same fate awaits the town, and the period when it will be 
consummated may even be calculated with tolerable precision. This is a 
melancholy spectacle even for a stranger : the inhabitants of Beyroot seem to 
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take no heed of it, and eigoy the present moment without concerning them* 
fielves about the future. 

This dreary and desolate region is an exact representation in miniature of 
the Great Desert : it is a strip of the Egyptian waste transphwted to the 
foot of Lebanon^ and surrounded by magnificent oases. To complete the 
illusion, after you have wandered but ten minutes through its labyrinthsy 
you may find yourself utterly ignorant of your pontion and bearings. The 
sandy hillocks conceal the horizon on all sides : no track of man or beast ia 
discernible on the unstable ground, that shifts with every breeze ; and all 
around you is as dismal a wilderness as imagination can conceiye, — the aspect 
of a storm without its noise, but with its images of wreck and death. This 
red sand, the Arabs tell you, is not brought hither by the winds, nor accu- 
mulated by the eea, but tiurown up by a subterranean torrent communicating 
with the deserts of Chuea and El Arish : they hold it for an established hat^ 
that there are springs of sand as well as springs of water ; and, in confirm- 
ation of this opinion, they point to the manifest difference in colour and other 
physical characters between the sands of this desert and those of the sea-shore. 

A growth of two centuries and a quarter has reared up Fakr ed Deen's 
grove into a noble forest ; the stems of the trees shoot up without a branch 
to a height of from sixty to eighty feet, and their motionless broad arms 
locking together, form an immense verdant canopy over a soil as soft as 
velvet to the tread. Except upon the beaten paths that wind between the 
trunks of the trees, the ground is everywhere covered with a light downy 
turf, thickly set with flowers of the brightest red ; the bulbs of the wild 
hyacinths are so large that they do not break beneath the horses^ hoofo. 
Through the vistas of the living colonnades, the eye discovers on one side 
hills of white and reddish sand masking the sea ; and between them and the 
mountains a broad valley, full of cultivation, containing the largest olive- 
grove in Syria; on the other side are the river and its valley, and a comer of 
the bay, resembling a little lake, so completely land-locked does it appear ; 
Lebanon forms with its rocky curtain the back-ground of the scene, and you 
may trace all its sinuosities for a range of forty miles, to where the White Cape 
crosses the view like a wall near the horizon. So well defined is the light, 
and so pure the air, that you can distinguish miles off, high up the mountain, 
the forms of the cedar or caroob-trees, or the great eagles, floating without a 
motion of their sail-broad wings in the viewless ocean of the air. 

A man of the least imagination might return, day after day, with unabated 
zest to this delightful spot, and while away the hours in dreamy con- 
templative indolence, till the genius of the place distilled its nepenthe into 
his restless Frank soul, and mwie it wholly Oriental The love&iess of tite 
landscape, and its strikingly Asiatic character, the genial air, the mellowed 
light, the faint perfumes wafted on Uie breeae, the voices of unknown birds 
blending with the melancholy music of the wind in the ancient pine4opa, 
and the measured booming of the sea, — all these lull and entrance the mind, 
and dispose it to a sort of extatic somnambulism, — the very mood in which 
to listen with an acquiescent foith to tales of jans, peris, ruldis, enchanted 
princesses, cloud-built palaces, and flying hoiaes. And hark ! the tinkling 
of the camel-beUs, where the long caravan laden with the merchandise of 
Damascus wmds with noiseleas footfall between the trees. Yonder rides a 
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troop of ]»d]68, muffled in white veils like shrouds, with crowds of children 
drewed in scarlet and gold gambolling round their horses' feet. Bands of 
poor despised Jews, mounted on asses, plod their weary way, carrying their 
litde ones on both arms. In the open ground are Arabs flinging the jereed, 
and careering with wild cries on horses, whose manes literally sweep the 
ground ; whilst in another direction groups of Turks sit smoking Uieir long 
pipes in front of a coffee-shed made of boughs^ or perform their dcTotions in 
total abstraction from all suxrounding objects. 

A yery pleasant ramble may be made along the shore to the west of the 
town. Just outside the walls in this direction is the Mohammedan burial- 
ground, a most lovely spot, where the dead sleep well, nor are they forgotten 
by the living. Few things strike the traveller in the East more than the 
tender piety of the Moslems towards their dead : their habits in this respect 
present an intense contrast with our own, and one that is wholly to our 
disadvantage. We, boasting a faith that robs death of its sting and the 
grave of its victtny, habitually violate the consoling spirit of our religion ; 
we picture to onrselves death under the most revolting emblems ; we make 
the last resting-places of our kindred ugly and dismal to the eye, and not to 
be thought of but with shuddering repugnance. Why is this ? Whence 
tbis unchristian, this Egyptian parade of death's heads and cross-bones— 
this perverse brooding over the horrors of the charnel-house ? If we hated 
the memory of our departed friends, how could we more strongly display 
our aversion than by thrusting away from us their living images, and forcing 
ourselves to think of them only as what humanity shrinks from with loath- 
ing? It is otherwise in the East. There ^'they bury a friend, and the 
next day they plant flowers on his grave ; and ever afterwards they tend and 
water them, visiting them regularly once a-week ; and always when they 
walk out for health or pleasure, turning their steps habitually to the burial- 
ground." The tenant of the tomb is, to the last, numbered as one of the 
family; and in every household you may find, among bearded men and aged 
matrons, the happy faith of the little maid in Wordsworth's well-known 
lines. It is not the Moslems who mourn as those that have no hope : 
happier than too many Westerns, they can still believe and pray. 

There is something exceedingly touching in the little artless contrivances 
by which the people of the East endeavour to lighten the gloom of the 
grave, and to connect it with all that is most beautiful and life-like in nature. 
Tbey plant on it myrtles, roses, and other fragrant alirubs, and deck it day 
by day with fresh-culled flowers; they hang over it cages of singing birds, 
wbich are fed morning and evening with religious care ; they make recep- 
tacles for water in the tombstone, that the fowls of the air may drink thence, 
and thus something living acknowledge the charity of him who sleeps below; 
and they take care to leave a square opening in the side of the masonry, that 
the nnxow house may not be utterly shut up from the light and the breath 
of heaven. The women, who are the most regular frequenters of the burial- 
grcNmd, often earry their food with them : the tombstone is their table; 
tbey leave a place for the dead to sit with them, putting the best morsels 
Wore it ; and they talk vrith him as if he was living by their side. 
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Sach are the tokens of affection bestowed on the dead hy the livings 
among the Turks, a people whose domestic yirtnes we so ignorantlj and 
grossly calnmniate. But though they are so honourably distinguished above 
all the Eastern races in this respect, the usages we have mentioned are by no 
means exclusively confined to tiiem. We cannot forbear from quoting, in 
illustration of this subject, a few lines from an old Romaic ditty exceedingly- 
popular in Greece. It is entitled " The Grave of Demos,** and purports to 
embody the last commands of that renowned klepht and captain, to his sons 
and nephews assembled round his death-bed. The concluding lines are to 
this effect :— 

* No more shall Demoi lead the klephts ; his hoar is come to die : 
Then make mi a grave, ye sons of mine, and make it broad and high ; 
With room to load, and to wield my guo, and to stand as befits a klepht; 
And on the right hand let there be a little window left; 
So the breezy spring, with the swallow's wing, to my bones shall find its wny, 
And the nightingale cheer my buried ear with news of the merry May."* 

The burial-ground of Beyroot was the scene of a fierce conflict between 
the Greeks and the Turks, when the former made an unsuccessful descent 
on the town during the war of independence. A spot is pointed out on the 
cliff where two of the combatants, grappling together in mortal strife, rolled 
over the precipice, and were dashed to pieces. 

There is a small dockyard near the town, on this part of the coast, where 
a good many hands are employed in building little vessels for the coastings 
trade. As soon as one of these barks is finished and ready to be launched, 
it is sharply watched day and night, in consequence of a curious superstition 
prevalent among Arab mariners. They consider every vessel as a bride of 
the sea, which must pass pure and unsullied into the arms of its mighty 
bridegroom, if it would hope for his favour, and be safe from his vengeance. 
Now, should it come to pass that a frail damsel once set foot on board the 
virgin bark, and there uttered certain words, all her own sins and peccadilloes 
would be immediately transferred to the destined bride of tiie sea, and she 
herself would stand once more spotless as a babe.t 

Beyond the cemetery there is a little cove, formed by a rent in the rock, 
which it would be morally impossible for the rambler to quit without 
enjoying the luxury of a swim in the sea. There is a fine sandy bottom, as 
smooth and firm as a carpeted floor ; the high clifls provide the modest 
bather with a natural toilet room, where Dian's self might fearlessly disrobe; 
and what is better still, you may see, stretching from horn to horn of the tiny 
bay, alow reef, just showing its back above the water, and effectually securing 
you from the impertinence of the sharks that abound in these latitudes. 

Continuing our walk, we arrive at the extreme point of the promontory, 
the Ras<el-Beyroot, where the wave-fretted rock rushes vertically down to the 
sea, by a precipice two hundred feet high. Some fifty yards from the cliff aa 
immense rock rises above the waves, perforated by a natural cavern, thirty 
feet high, affording shelter to thousands of blue pigeons and sea-swallows. 

Ton are here out of sight of the town, and the solitude is perfect : it is 
impossible to conceive any music more grand and impressive than the rushing 

* Flrmcnich, Tpayovita Psffwdw. Berlin, 1840. t Hacklilnder. 
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of the waters ronnd the rocky island, and among the deep cavems and 
fissures in the cliff, or any spectacle stranger or more imposing than this 
scene of perpetual warfare between rock and flood. Earthquakes, and the 
ceaselessly reiterated shock of the waves, have rent and dislocated the solid 
mass of the coast, torturing it into the most frantic formS) and strewing the 
shore with huge fragments of every shape the wildest fancy could conceive. 
There are battlemented towers and pinnacles, all covered with the nests of 
sea-birds, and tunnels through which you hear the imprisoned wave bellow- 
ing beneath your feet. In some places the rock is pierced with tubular 
openings, through which, at each return of the waves, vast columns of water 
shoot up many feet into the air. There is always a very heavy swell upon 
the coast even when there is no wind : the mass of the waters is not parted 
into billows, but sweeps onward in one compact body, like an army charging 
in line, and thunders against the rocky wall with the force and din of ten 
thousand battering rams. 

Fully to appreciate the scene, it should be visited towards the close of 
the day, when you may enjoy the cool breesee, and behold the glorious sunset 
taming the Mediterranean into a sheet of liquid fire. Long rays, or pyrami- 
dal columns of light, tinged with faint purple, shoot up to the zenith ; the 
snowy ridges of Lebanon retain their rich hues for some instants; and when 
the last point of the declining luminary has sunk below the horizon, the stars 
rush out^ and the moon shines in fall splendour ; for in these latitudes the 
setting sun gives place to night with scarcely an interval of twilight. 

** No pale gradations quench hit raj, 
No twilight dews bis wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed. 
Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 
Then nnks at once — and all is night,** 

^ The gates of the town being now closed, it will be necessary to return 
hy water ; and, miserable as are the small Arab boats, it is a very delight- 
ful thing to go rocking 
along in them over the 
|>ay, and to gaze on the 
inconceivable beauties 
of the heavens, where 
the stars appear, not, 
as with us, mere sparks 
of different magnitude 
and brightness set upon 
the concave surface of 
the firmament, but bril- 
hant orbs, floating at 
different and immeasur- 
able disUnces, through 
the infinite ether ; or 
*o watch the long lumi- 
nous band that marks the track of the boat through the phosphorescent 
Waters ; or the shoals of flying fish, darting for a moment through the air to 
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escape the pnrsuit of their persecutors. The measured plash of the oars, the 
creakiug of your crazy Arab craft, and the boomiog of the surges on the 
shore, break, yrith no ungentle disturbance, the charmed stillness of a Syrian 
eyening : and when the perfumed land-breeze, that always springs np after 
sunset, wafts to your ear the howling of jackals, and the rude music of some 
Arab festivity, even those sounds are not heard without pleasure, though both 
of them decidedly such as are ^^ by distance made more sweet." 

About a league to the north-east of Beyroot there is a hill called by the 
Greeks San Dimitri, belonging to the lower range, at the base of Lebanon. 
The reader is about to accompany Lamartine and his only child in a day's 
excursion they made to San Dimitri and other adjacent points, but a fort- 
night before poor little Julia de Lamartine's sudden death. We give the 
account of the whole day nearly as we find it in the original, merely omitting 
a few passages, and here and there slightly pruning away a weak luxuriance 
of style, that too often mars the effect of the author's otherwise captivating 
sketches. The party set out from the town at an early hour on the 19th 
of November, that month proverbially dark and dreary in our climate, but 
sunny as a poet's May in S3rria. 

** After pursuing our way," says Lamartine, ^' for half an hour, under the 
arching cactuses that border all the paths in the plain, we began to ascend, 
by narrow and steeper tracks, to a series of platforms, affording a succession 
of wider and wider views over the champagne, the sea, and the mountains. 
These small platforms are all encircled by forest trees unknown in our 
climes, nor, unfortunately, am I acquainted with their names. Their trunks, 
the set of theur branches, and the new and strange forms of their tops--coni- 
cal, dishevelled, pyramidal, or expanding like wings — give a grace and a 
novelty of aspect to this girdle of vegetation, sufficiently characteristic of 
Asia. Their foliage, too, is of every form and hue, from the dark verdure 
of the cypress to the leaden green of the olive, and the yellow tinge of the 
lemon and the orange ; from the broad leaves of the Chinese mulberry — one 
of which would make an ample parasol for a child — ^to the delicate leaflets of 
the tea-plant, the pomegranate, and the innumerable shrubs, with fringes 
dentellated like curled parsley, that hang like light draperies of vegetable lace 
between you and the horizon. Along the bottom of these woody margins 
runs a margin of green sward, all shining with flowers. The surfaces of the 
platforms are planted with barley; and here and there, in their angles, two or 
three palm-trees, or the dark and rounded dome of the colossal caroob, mark 
the place where the husbandman has built his vine-clustered cabin, within a 
trench, defended by green palisades of the Indian fig, all covered with their 
thorny fhiit, and where he cultivates his little orange garden, and his beds 
of stocks and carnations, to deck the locks of his daughters. When, by 
chance, the path led us to the door of these sequestered nests, we saw in the 
faces of their happy and kind inhabitants no look of surprise, sullenness, or 
anger. With smiling faces turned on Julia's beauty, they addressed to us the 
pious salutation of the Orientals, Sola el Kaeer — may the day be blessed for 
you. Some of them begged us to tarry under their palm-trees; they 
brought us, according to their means, a mat or a carpet, and presented us 
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with milk, fraii* or flowers, from the gardens. We accepted their gifts in 
some instances, and promised to retom and bring them, on onr parts, some- 
thing from Europe. But their politeness and their hospitality were dictated 
hy no interested motives. They love the Franks, who can cure all maladies ; 
who know the Tirtue of all plants, and adore the same God as themselyes. 

*' We climbed from one of these platforms to another, always enconntering 
the same scenes, the same j[irdles of trees, the same mosaic of vegetation on 
the soil they encircled : only, as we ascended, the magnificent horizon con- 
tinually enlarged, the lower platforms lay stretched before ns like a chess- 
board of many colours, in which the hedge-row shrabs, drawn together by 
the efifeot of distance, formed sombre patches of woodland. Now and then 
we descended into the dells between the hills-^ells a thousand times more 
umbrt^geotts, more delicious still than the heights they parted ; all curtained 
by the trees of the terraces that rose above them, all deluged with floods of 
odocons vegetation, but each allowing, at their narrow openings, a peep over 
the plain and the sea. The elevated floor of these little valle3rs completely 
cuts off all view of the lowlands, so that they seem to open directly on the 
sea; their trees stand in dark relief against the blue waves, and we some- 
times amused ourselves, as we sat at the foot of a palm-tree, in v^atching the 
sails of the vessels, which were in reality four or five leagues distant from 
us, gliding slowly from tree to tree, as though they were floating on a lake 
of which these dells formed the immediate shore. 

^* At last, guided by mere chance, we arrived at the most complete, the 
most enchanting spot of all. 

^^ It is an upper valley, open to the east and the west, and lapped in the 
last chain of hills descending to the larger valley, through which flows the 
river of Beyroot. It is impossible to describe the prodigious vegetation 
that clothes its bed and sides ; though the walls on either hand are of rock, 
they are so covered with lichens of every kind, so oozy vnth the moisture 
that trickles through them, drop by drop, so clothed with tufts of heather, 
fern, odoriferous herbs, ivy, and other creepers and shrubs rooted in their 
invisible clefts, that you cannot help thinking it is the living rock itself that 
thus vegetates. The whole is one rich carpet, one or two feet thick ; a close 
velvet pile of vegetation, of rare hues and tints, scattered all over with 
clusters of unknown flowers, of a thousand forms, a thousand odours ; now 
sleeping motionless as the mimic flowers in the drapery of our rooms, now 
swayed by the sea-breeze, and undulating in perfumed waves, as though it 
were a rippling river of verdure and blossoms you beheld. At these 
moments the breeze that wafte yon its freight of balmy sweetness, startles 
from their conch swarms of brilliant insects, and countless birds that fly and 
perch upon the neighbouring trees : the air is filled v^ith their voices answer- 
ing each other, with the hum of bees, and with that low murmur of the fields 
in spring, that to Fancy^s ear sounds like the noise of the myriad operations 
of vegetable life on the earth's surface. The condensed night dews fall, drop 
hy drop, from every leaf, sparkle on every blade of grass, and preserve 
the fireshness of this little dell, when the sun has climbed high in the 
heavens, and his rays begin to glint over the tall trees and the rocks that 
bound it. 
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" We spread our breakfast here on a stone near a cavern, where two 
gazelles, startled by the sound of our steps, had taken refuge. We had 
no thought of violating the 
asylum of the pretty creatures : 
the gazelle is to these verdant 
wildernesses what the Iamb is 
to our pastures, or the tame 
pigeon to the roofs or yards 
of our cabins. 

"The whole valley was 
covered with the same wavy 
tapestry of foliage, moss, and 
blossoms : we could not sup- 
press an exclamation at every 
step. I do not remember ever 
to have beheld before so much 
life in nature, accumulated and 

overflowing, in so small a space. We followed the course of the dell through 
its whole extent, sitting down from time to time where the shade was most 
inviting, and here and there striking the turf vnth the palms of oiur hands, 
and throwing np sparks of dew, puffs of fragrance, and clouds of insects, that 
rose out of it like golden dust. 

" As you approach the western opening of the valley the patch of sky 
before you enlarges, the boundary walls on either hand diminish in altitude, 
the path slopes gently downwards beneath your feet ; the snowy peaks of 
Lebanon tower up amid a sky quivering with hot vapours. Turning your 
eye downwards from the eternal snows, it rests on the black clumps of pines, 
cypresses, or cedars, then on the deep ravines, where the brooding shadows 
have their nests ; and, lastly, on those golden pinnacles of rock, before the 
feet of which extend the Maronite highlands and the villages of the Druses : 
the whole panorama ends in a fringe of olive woods, terminating on the skirts 
of the plain. The plain itself, which stretches between the heights among 
which we stood and the foot of Lebanon, may be about a league in breadth. 
It runs a tortuous course, and our view only took in about two leagues of 
its length ; the rest was hidden from us by knolls clothed with black pine 
woods. The river of Beyroot, which issues some miles from where we 
stood, from one of the deepest and most craggy gorges of Lebanon, cuts the 
plain in two. It winds its graceful way in a full stream, sometimes com- 
pressed between its sedgy banks, that look like plantations of sugar cane ; 
sometimes escaping to overspread the grassy sward, or to dally with the 
mastich bushes ; and here and there throwing out small bright lakes into the 
plain. Its banks are everywhere enriched with verdure ; and we saw herds 
of asses, horses, goats, black oxen, and white milch kine, spread all along the 
river's course, and Arab herdsmen fording it on the backs of their camels. 
Further on, too, on the foremost declivities of Lebanon, we saw Maronite 
monks, dressed in their black frocks and cowls, following their ploughs in 
fiilence beneath the olives of their fields. We heard the convent bells sum- 
moning them from time to time to prayer : at the sound they stopped their 
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oxcn^ laid the goad against the handle of the plough, and, kneeling down for 
some minutes, let their cattle hreathe, while they themselves put up their 
appeals to Heaven. 

'^Pursuing our way, and heginning to descend towards the river, we 
saddenlj caught sight of the sea, till then concealed from us hy the valley's 
sidesj and the wider emhouchnre of the Nahr Beyroot emptying itself into it. 
The river is crossed, not far from its mouth, hy a Roman bridge nearly in 
rains, with very lofty arches and without parapets. A long caravan from 
Damascus, on its way to Aleppo, was crossing it at this moment ; we saw 
them, some on dromedaries, some on horseback, issuing one by one from the 
reeds that masked the hutment of the bridge, ascending slowly to the 
summit of the arches, where they formed a picture for a moment, with their 
beasts and showy costume projected on the blue ground of the sea, then 
descending on the other side and disappearing, with their long string of 
snmpter asses and camels, behind the clumps of tall reeds, rhododendrons, and 
plane-trees on that bank of the river. A little further on they came again 
in sight on the sandy beach, where the high waves rolled their fringe of 
foam under the feet of their cattle. Finally, they were lost to sight behind 
tbe huge pointed rocks of a promontory jutting out into the sea, and limiting 
the view on that side. The sea was of two colours at the mouth of the 
riyer — ^hlue and green in the distance, and sparkling with moving diamonds ; 
yellow and tarnished at the place where the waters of the river struggled 
"with the waves, and tinged them with the ochrous sands they sweep 
incessantly into the bay. Seventeen anchored vessels were drowsily swaying 
to and fro on the broad swell, and their masts rose and stooped like long 
reeds in the wind. The masts of some were bare as wintry trees ; others, 
with their sails spread to dry in the sun, were like the large white birds of 
those seas, that float through the air without a visible vibration of their 
wings. Tlie bosom of the bay, brighter than the sky above it, partially 
reflected the snows of Lebanon and the embattled walls of the monasteries 
on its foremost cliffs. Some flshing-boats were scudding along at full sail, 
and steering for the river. The valley beneath our feet ; the slopes towards 
the plain; the snaky river glistening between its verdant banks; the boundless 
sea with its rocky coves ; the huge mass of Lebanon with its manifold 
accidents of structure ; those snow clad pyramids, like silvery spires, lifting 
their starry heads to heaven ; the hum of insects, the warbling of the birds, 
die lowing of the oxen, and the almost human wailings of the camels in the 
caravans ; the hollow and periodical murmur of the broad surges on the 
shore ; the cloudless dome of the glowing sky, broken only by the mountain 
peaks, or by the conical tops of the tall trees ; the warmth, the perfume of 
the air, in which all this seemed to swim like a reflected image in the 
transparent water of a Swiss lake — all these aspects, sounds, lights, shades, 
and impressions, composed the most sublime and bewitching scene that ever 
charmed my eyes. 

** We mounted our horses again on the plain by the river side, crossed the 
bridge, and ascended some of the woody slopes of the Lebanon, as far as to 
the first monastery, seated like a fortress on a rocky pedestal. The monks 
knew me from the report of their Arabs^ and received me in their convent. 
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I went over the building and examined their cells, the refectoiy, and the 
chapels. The monks, returning from labour, were engaged in the court- 
yard in unyoking their oxen and their buffaloes ; the yard looked just like 
that of a large furm, full of ploughs, cattle, heaps of manure, fowls, and all 
the implements and appendages of agricultural life. The monks went 
through their work without noise or clamour, but without any affectation of 
silence ; like men actuated by native feelings of decorum, but not controlled 
by rigid and inflexible rules. Their looks were gentle, serene, and breathed 
a spirit of peace and contentment befitting a community of labourers* When 
the dinner-bell rang they entered the refectory, not all together, but one or 
two at a time, as each had dispatched the business of the moment. The meal 
consisted, as usual, of two or three cakes of dough, dried rather than baked 
on hot stones, water, and half a dozen olives preserved in oil; to this is 
sometimes added a little cheese or clotted milk, and this is the whole bill>of- 
fare of these cenobites : they take theur food standing, or seated on the 
ground. All our articles of furniture are unknown to them. After being 
present at their dinner, and eating a bit of cake and drinking a glass of 
excellent wine set before us by the superior, we went to see some of the cells ; 
they are all alike, small chambers five or six feet square, with a rush mat 
and a carpet for their sole furniture, and a few portraits of saints nailed to 
the walls, an Arabic Bible, and some Sjrrian manuscripts for their sole 
decoration. A long thatched gallery leads to all these cells. The view 
from the windows of this monastery, and of almost all the others, is admirable: 
the first slopes of Lebanon, the plain, and the river of Beyroot, the airy 
domes of the pine woods breaking the red horizon of the sandy waste ; lastly, 
the sea everywhere embayed within its capes, and its gnarled and fretted 
rocks, with the white sails cleaving its surface in every direction ; such is the 
prospect continually before the eyes 
of the Maronite monks. They 
made us many presents of dried 
fruits and skins of wine, which 
were laid on the backs of asses, and 
we left them to return to Beyroot 
by another road. 

" Our descent was by a winding 
course of steep steps cut in the 
detached blocks of yellow and fra- 
gile sand-stone, that covers all the 
lower regions of Lebanon. A few 
shrubs and herbs find root in the 
interstices of the rocks, and we met 
with splendid flowers like our gar- 
den tulips, but a great deal larger. 
We started several gazelles and 
a few jackals, that make their lairs 

in the hollows of these rocks ; and great numbers of partridges, quails, and 
woodcocks took wing at the sound of our horses' feet. 
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*^ When we reached the plain, we found ourselres once more amidst the 
«ultiyation of the vine, harley, and the palm ; we advanced about midway 
through this rich vegetation, and were soon at the foot of a broad conical 
bill, covered with stone pines, with broad openings between, through which 
we descried at a distance herds of camels and flocks of goats. The hill 
concealed from us the Nahr Bejrroot, which we intended to cross at its 
southern part. After riding about a quarter of an hour under the lofty 
arcades of the beautiful spreading pines, we suddenly heard loud shouts, the 
noisy tread of multitudes of men, women, and children, approaching us, 
the rattling of drums and the sounds of the pipe and fife. In an instant 
we were surrounded by five or six hundred wild-looking beings, whom we 
took for Arabs. Their chiefs, dressed in magnificent garments, but dirty 
and in tatters, advanced towards us at the head of their musicians ; they 
bowed, and addressed us apparently in very respectful and courteous terms, 
but we did not understand a word they said. Their gestures and their 
bawling, seconded by the gestures and bawling of the whole tribe, presently 
gave us an insight into their meaning. They besought us, and indeed con- 
strained us, to accompany them into the heart of the wood, where their 
camp was pitched. They were one of those tribes of Koords who come 
from the neighbouring provinces of Persia to pass the winter sometimes 
in the plains adjoining Damascus, sometimes in those of Western Syria, bring- 
ing with them their families and their flocks. They take possession of an 
abandoned wood, plain, or hill, and make themselves at home there for five 
or six months. Much more barbarous than the Arabs, their invasions and 
their neighbourhood are generally much dreaded : they are the armed gipsies 
of the East. 

** After riding on for some minutes, accompanied by the wild music and the 
shouts of that multitude of men, women, and children, who stared upon us 
with a half merry, half savage curiosity, we found ourselves in the midst of 
the camp, before the tent of one of the sheykhs of the tribe. Making us 
dismount, they committed our horses, which they admired very much, to 
the care of some young men, and strewed Caramanian carpets for us to sit 
on at the foot of a tree. The sheykh^s slaves presented us with pipes and 
coffee, and the women of the tent brought camel's milk for Julia. The 
appearance of this camp of nomade barbarians in the midst of the gloomy 
pine wood, is worth describing. 

^^The trees stood wide apart at this point, and broad openings intersected the 
wood. At the foot of each tree a family had pitched its tent, which, in most 
instances, was a plain piece of black cloth of goats^-hair, fastened with a rope 
to the trunk of the tree, and supported at the other side by two stakes driven 
into the ground. Frequently there was nothing properly deserving the 
name of tent ; the cloth did not encompass the family, but merely hung as a 
screen, sheltering the owners and their fire from the wind and sun. No 
furniture was to be seen except black earthen water-pitchers, laid on their 
sides, a few goatskin bottles, sabres and long guns suspended from the 
branches, mats, carpets, and male and fen>ale garments strewed here and 
there on the ground. Some of these Koords had two or three square chests, 
painted red, and ornamented with gilt nails, to contain their effects. I saw 
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bnt two or ibree Iiorses in tbe whole tribe ; most fomilies bad only a camel, 
that lay niminating, with its long neck raised and its intelligent bead 
stretched towards the opening of the tent ; a few handsome goats, with loDg 
black silky hair and pendent ears, sheep, and buffaloes ; in addition to these, 
almost all bad one or two superb white greyhounds, of remarkable strength 
and stature. These dogs, contrary to Mohammedan custom, were in good 
condition and well cared for: they seemed to recognise their masters, whence I 
presume that these tribes employ them in hunting. The sheykfas appeared 
to possess absolute authority, and the least sign from them restored the order 
and silence which had been interrupted by the tumult of our arrival. Some 
inquisitive children having been guilty of slight acts of rudeness towards ua, 
they had them immediately removed to another part of the camp. The mea 
were generally tall, robust, handsome, and well made : their dress did not 
bespeak indigence, but slovenliness. Several of them had silk vests, brocaded 
with silver or gold thread, and blue silk pelisses trimmed with rich fars. 
Their arms were richly chased, and embossed with silver. Tlie women were 
neither kept secluded nor veiled ; they were even half naked, especially the 
young girls from ten to fifteen years of age ; their whole dress consisting of 
a cotton or silk shift, that left the neck and bosom exposed, a girdle, and a 
pair of wide trousers that reached a little below the knee ; their legs and 
feet were bare, and they all had silver anklets. Theur jet black hair hung in 
braids down their backs, adorned with strings of coins, and they wore round 
their necks and loins Imbricated bands of piastres, that tinkled with every 
motion of theur bodies. These women were neither tall, nor fair, nor modest, 
nor graceful, like the Syrian Arab women ; nor had they the wild, shy 
air of the Bedouin females: they were in general small, meagre, and 
sunburnt, but joyous, lively, active creatures, and they danced and sang 
incessantly to the accompaniment of their merry native music. They mani- 
fested no embarrassment at our looks, no shame at their almost naked 
appearance before the men of the tribe ; the men themselves seemed to exer- 
cise no authority over them ; they only laughed at their importunate curiosity 
regarding us, and gently and playfully pushed them away when they pressed 
too impetuously upon us. Some of the young girls had a great deal of 
petulant prettiness ; their black eyes derived great vivacity from the snnneh 
with which their lids were stained. Theur legs and hands were dyed the 
colour of mahogany ; the very brilliancy of their teeth, enhanced by the blue 
hue of their tatooed lips, and by their sallow complexions, gave a wild, but 
not savage expression to their features and their smiles : they were like 
Provencal or Neapolitan girls, only with higher foreheads, a freer play of ths 
limbs and body, franker smiles, and more natural manners. They bad faces 
to be long remembered as differing in character from all others. 

** There were two or three hundred individuals of the tribe forming a circle 
round us. When we had fully satisfied our curiosity, we made signs that 
we wished to mount our horses again : they were immediately brought us, 
and as they were frightened by the strange scene, and by the tambourines 
and the shouting, the sheykh made two of the women carry Julia in their 
arms to the verge of the wood, whither we were accompanied by the whole 
tribe* Before we rode away they offered us a goat and a young she»camel 
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as a present, which we did not accept; hut we gave them a handful of 
Tarkish piastres, which the young girls divided among them, to add to their 
necklaces^ and we presented two gold ghazees to the sheykh's wives. A little 
way beyond the wood we came again upon the river, which we forded ; and 
ander the rhododendrons on its banks we fell in with about a hundred girls 
beloDging to the tribe we had left, who had been to Beyroot to buy pitchers 
and some pieces of cloth for a bride of the daughters of their people. They 
had halted on their return, and we found them dancing in the shade, each 
holding in her hand some piece of household goods or apparel, intended for 
their companion. They followed us a long way, uttering wild cries, and 
cUnging to Julia's drapery, and to our horses' manes, to beg some pieces of 
money ; we threw them some, upon which they scampered off, and dashed 
into the water on their way back to tlie camp/^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

KooRDs AND Yczioia. 

The original country of the Koords, known in modem geography by the 
name of Koordistan, is the chain of mountains whence issue the different 
branches of the Tigris, and which, surrounding the upper part of the great 
Zab, passes to the southward 
as far as the frontiers of the 
Irak Adjami, or Persian Irak.* 
This country is mentioned in 
the most ancient traditions 
and histories of the East, in 
which it is made the scene of 
several mythological events. 
The Koords are the same 
people as those mentioned by 
Xenophon, by the name of 
Carduchi, as having opposed 
the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand. This historian observes, 
that though shut in on all 
sides by the Persian empire, 
they had constantly braved 
the power of the Great King, 
and the arms of his satraps. 
They have changed but little 
in their modem state; for, 
though in appearance tributaries to the Porte, they pay very little respect 
to the orders of the Sultan, or of his Pashas. 

The Koords in general profess a very corrupted form of Mohammedanism : 
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they reject many of the precepts of the Koran, and of the religions piactices 
it prescribes. They have no mosques : for God, they say, is more appro- 
priately worshipped in his own great temple beneath the sun : in fact, their 
indifference to the ordinances of Islamism amounts to a sort of practical 
pantheism. Many of them admit the sacred books of other religions, and 
profess an indiscriminate reverence for Moses, Christ, Mohammed, and the 
prophets of almost all the races that surround them. 

The Koords are pastors, and live almost exclanvely on milk and flesh. 
It is very rarely they apply themselves to the cultivation of the ground; 

agriculture appears to them so despic- 
able an occupation, that at most they 
barely employ their slaves in culti- 
vating a few vegetables or tobacco 
plants round their hovels. 

They have never lost the nomadic 
instinct ; though they generally pass 
the winter in villages consisting of 
huts of mud or dry stone, they very 
frequently change their abode. Ma- 
terials they find in abundance, and 
the expense of building is a matter 
of no consideration. In summer 
they abandon all their villages to the 
myriads of fleas that infest them, and 
in an instant the women have con- 
structed, at some distance from the 
winter quarters, a handsome camp 
of large and commodious goats' hair 
tents, regularly arranged, with the 
tent of the aheyle (the pontifi^) or the 
emeer in the centre. In the intervals 
between the tents are roomy inclosures, fenced in with stakes and ropes, or 
thorns, in which the numerous cattle of each family is folded by night. A 
couple of hundred families, thus encamped, occupy a wide space of ground, 
and make a very picturesque appearance. There is an air of cleanliness 
about these summer encampments, strangely contrasted with the filthiness 
of the crowded and unwholesome winter quarters. 

Though pastors, the Koords are a people of dauntless bravery; they are 
habituated from their childhood to the use of arms and to feats of horse- 
manship. Their breed of horses is small, but hardy, active, and full of 
spirit, and superior, perhaps, to every other breed in surefootedness. 

A Turkish troop succeeded, in the year 1837, in capturing one of 
the most formidable chiefs among the Koords. His age was barely thirty, 
his figure was tall and finely formed; so handsome a Koord had never 
before fallen into the hands of the Osmanlees. He was led into the pre- 
sence of Hafiz Pacha, and, had he been a vider, he could not have been 
treated with more flattering attention by the generalissimo of the Sultan's 
forces. Hafiiz Pacha and the cadi of the army exhausted all the arts 
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of pfersnasion to indace their prisoner to give them information respecting 
the movements and resources of the Koords; and the seraskier even 
went so &r as to promise, that, if he replied frankly to his questions, 
he would make him colonel of one of his regiments. 

" You are mistaken. Pasha," replied the captive Koord, " if you think to 
find in me another Revendouz Bey. Having once been a chief of the Koords, 
I will never be the chief of any other people ; were 
I at the head of one of your regiments, the first 
thin^ I should do would be to turn my arms 
against you ; and, Allah knows, I am no traitor. 
As for the disclosures you expect from me, you 
shall never receive them : fate has thrown me into 
your hands ; do with me whatever you will."" 

Despairing of effecting anything by fair means, 
Hafiz Pacha had recourse to torture. He began 
by sentencing the prisoner to receive five hundred 
bastinadoes on the soles of his feet. As the stout- 
hearted Koord lay on the ground, with his heels 
in the air, which the executioners were beating to 
a jelly, he coolly asked for a pipe ; it was brought 
him, and, raising his head on his hand, he began to 
smoke with perfect composure. Amazement seized 
the two executioners at the sight of such unparal- 
leled fortitude, and for awhile they forgot to strike. 
Bat the horrible punishment was renewed, and 
repeated on two successive days. On the third day 
the invincible Koord was stripped naked and 
placed in a cauldron of water, under which a fire was lighted. The' same 
questions were reiterated to him ; but not a word passed his lips. 

" You do not answer,'*'' said Hafiz Pacha : " do you not hear me ? " 

The Koord raised his head, and, looking sternly round on his foes, said 
calmly, '* Allah be thanked, my ears are not closed; but my tongue is dumb 
to your questions.^^ 

" What torture more severe can we think of to make the fellow speak ? " 
said the cadi, to the seraskier. 

An expression of fierce disdain lighted up the sufferer's features at these 
words. " No torture," he exclaimed, pointing to a man opposite him, *' no 
torture could be more horrible to me than to see there, before my eyes, 
a dastard Koord, who has deserted his brethren, to consort with our 
foes!" 

The Koord thus addressed, struck with sudden remorse, snatched a pistol 
from his girdle, put the muzzle in his mouth, and blew out his brains. The 
unfortunate chief expired soon after in the boiling water. 

Antiquity has no grander example of patriotism to show than this : no 
soldier or chieftain, Greek or Roman, ever displayed more heroic fortitude 
than this young barbarian, whose name the world will never know.* 

• B. Ponjoalat, voyage en Orient. 
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Tlie Koord is extremely jealous of his liberty. His subjection to ike Porte 
is scarcely more than nominal, and the tribute he pays its pashas and gover- 
nors is very trifling. There is a natural enmity between him and the Turic, 
whom he maltreats, and even kills, whenever he can do so with impnnitjr. 
Christians are regarded with much more favour, and can travel much more 
securely among Uie Koords, than can the Osmanlees. The Koords are all 
robbers to a man, and this, perhaps, to a still greater degree than the 
Bedouins. Their propensities in this respect were severely repressed by- 
Mohammed Ali's strong hand while he was master of Syria; but they are 
sure to break out again whenever they are favoured by circumstances. 

On the day of the battle of Nezib, on which Ibrahim Pacha defeated the 
Sultan's forces, all the surrounding mountains and hills swarmed with Koord 
horsemen, impatiently watching the result to pounce upon the vanquished, 
whichever that might be. As they had an exalted opinion of the Sultan's 
strength, the majority of them hovered over the rear of the Egyptian army ; 
but when they saw the Turks routed, they all rushed headlong upon the 
fugitives and completely stripped 
them. Yet, strange inconsistency ! 
the unfortunate soldiers thus mer« 
cilessly plundered, found that very 
evening a hospitable reception and 
generous treatment in the tents of 
their spoilers. 

Hospitality appears to be the 
distinguishing virtue of nomadic 
races ; the Koord carries it to its 
utmost pitch. Tlie stranger and 
the traveller, whatever be his re- 
ligion or nation, always meets 
with a hearty and joyous wel- 
come, and an inviolable asylum in 
the first tent at which he chooses 
to alight. There is no end to the 
civilities and attentions bestowed 
on him. New milk is presented 
to him by the women on his 
arrival ; they wash his feet with 
their own hands; instal him in 

the place of honour ; and when he has rested a little they set a small 
repast before him, to stay his appetite till the family meal of which he is to 
partake is ready. 

The safest plan for a traveller, especially a European, who wishes to 
traverse the Koord countries in every direction, would be to travel alone, 
without escort, from village to village, trusting at each to his host for the 
time being to pass him on to the next. 

Among the Koords as among the Bedouins, the whole burden of domestic 
labours devolves upon the women : it is their business to milk tile flocks, to 
perform all the operations of the daury, to saddle the horses, set up the tents. 
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Pan and so forth. If we add to these rnde tasks^ the more feminine ones of 
oitg\ spinningy weaving, sewing, and cooking, with the yarious episodes of love 
Puii and marriage, it will appear that the Koord females have their hands quite 
nxir- fall enough of employment Nevertheless, this does not prevent them 
iBcH firom addicting themselves to other occupations of a more masculine 
■e d character ; a great numher of them are practised from their infancy to the 
a t. nse of the lance and of fire-arms; and thej are, with scarcely an exception, 
I r accomplished proficients in horsemanship. 

Y ar 'W'e find associated with the Koords, small bodies of the Yezidis, speak- 
ing the same language as the former, and always occurring in isolated groups 
] tl of some eight or ten families. Though there is a manifest difference both 
Cr.T phyrical and moral, between the Koords and the Yezidis, still there are 
l^ei some points of resemblance between them : the latter have borrowed from the 
^ former, among whom they live, all those particulars in which the usages of 
^r the two races are alike. 

I Beyond Mardin (the ancient Mardes), between Nizibin (or Nizibis) and 

Moussonl (the ancient Nineveh), lies the country called Sindjar from the 
ancient name of the city of Singare, famous in history for the sanguinary 
wars waged by Sapor, king of Persia, against Constantius, emperor of Byzan- 
tium. A mountain named Sindjasdagh intersects the plain of Mesopotamia 
(the modem province of Djezereh), south of Mardin. This country abound- 
ing in pasturages and fruits of all kinds^ is the abode of the main stock of the 
Yeadis, and here they are said to number 200,000 souls. Tlieir villages are 
generally distinguished by the tombs, which are built in the form of a fluted 
cone or pyramid, standing upon a quadrangular base, but often with a 
circular pediment, and rising to a height of from ten to thirty feet. Tliis 
form, as well as other things, is said to have been adopted to propitiate the 
devil ; bnt it appears rather to be a Sabsoan relic, and of great antiquity, 
just as the obelisk is supposed to have sprung from the representation of 
a flame of fire. 

They are supposed to be the descendants of the ancient Mardians whom 
Arsaces^ king of Persia, transported into Mesopotamia, and who gave their 
name to the city now called Mardin. Strabo, Arian, and Pliny, mention 
the Mardians as an indomitable race of men belonging to a Persian sect who 
worshipped Ahriroanes, the Evil Principle. The name of Izedis (the more 
correct orthography) appears to be derived from Ized Ferfer, one of tho 
attendants, according to the Parsis, upon the evil spirit ; and the emblem of 
this spirit may be recognised in the rudely-sculptured idol accompanying tho 
serpent on the gateway of their chief temple, which Mr. Ainsworth visited 
at Sheikh Adi. Major Bawlinson notices a nearly similar name as being 
formerly in use, and refers to a letter from Ileraclius to the senate, to be 
found in Theophanes, wherein mention is made of a position in Adiabene, 
called Jesdem : this Major Bawlinson with great probability considers as a 
settlement of Izedis. 

Bnt there is another theory respecting tins singular tribe, according to 
which they are poasibly of Jevrish origin. Major Bawlinson, and after him 
Dr. Grant, have brought a very imposing mass of facts and arguments to 
bear on this hypothesis. Circumcision and the passover, or a sacrificial 
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festival allied to the passover in time and circumstances, are among the first 
points that tend to identify the Izedis "with the Jews. To this has been 
added the still more direct testimony of ancient Syrian authors ; such is the 
work consulted by Dr. Grant, in the possession of Mar Shimon, a book 
written a.d. 1253, and contauiing the statement that the Izedis are of 
Hebrew descent. 

It is the Mohammedans, the bitter enemies of these tribes, who have 
given them the name of Yezidis, saymg that they were so called from Yezid, 
the second of the Ommiade Kaliphs, and thus making them a sect of the 
Shiites, or worshippers of Ali. They assert that they do not eat lettncesi, 
because the Khalif was killed in a garden of those yegetables. The Turks 
in particular look with such abhorrence upon the Yezidis, that the greatest 
insult they can offer an enemy is to call him by that hated name — a name 
synonymous among them with all that is treacherous and infamous. It is 
a received opinion among the lower order of Turks, that at the day of judg- 
ment the Jews are to ride to hell on the shoulders of the Yesidis. 

The Yezidis are not slow to discharge the debt of hatred to the Moos- 
lems, and whenever they can dispatch a follower of Mohammed without 
danger to themselves, they cut his throat, not only without pity, but even 
with pleasure. The act is, in their eyes, the most meritorious they can per- 
form ; whibt on the other hand, the Mohammedan is taught to expect the 
heavenly crown of mart3rrdom if he fall by the hand of a Yezidi. Hence 
it has been the practice from time immemorial, for the governors of Diarbekr, 
Moossool, and Mardin, to choose their executioners from among the Yezidis, 
so that the martyr's hopes may console the victim for the loss of life. 

The whole people would offer themselves m ma»H to fiOUi the office of 
executioner, and would eagerly contend for the honour, were not their ardour 
kept under vigilant control by their chief. A new executioner is chosen 
every six months : the individual who vacates an office esteemed so honour- 
able and so holy, returns to the bosom of private life, secure of the yenera-> 
tion of his brethren : every one is eager to see him, to touch him, and, if 
a few spots of Mooslem gore remain on his clothes, the pieces so marked are 
cut into stripes, which are distributed as precious relics among the people. 

When a Yezidi dies by the hand of a Turk, and has not been avenged, 
the funeral, which is usually accompanied with rejoicings, takes place silently 
and without display. The nearest kindred of the deceased sliave their beards 
in token of dislionour, and do not suffer it to grow again till vengeance has 
been accomplished. 

The religion of the Yezidis is doubtless founded on that of their Mardian 
ancestors : our knowledge of theb doctrines and rites is derived wholly from 
the reports of their Christian and Mooslem neighbours, for they themsdves 
preserve the most mysterious silence on the subject. It must be borne in 
mind, that information derived from so questionable a source, is to be 
received with great caution. With this proviso we shall relate what the 
best informed travellers have collected respecting this singular people. 

Tlie Syrians distinguish the Yeradis into several classes, such as the 
thenuiet (worshippers of the sun), the iheytaniet (satanists), and the eatkeleei 
(cut throats). The shemsies, they say, are the scattered descendants of the 
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ancient Onebres, whoee deitj was the principle of fire, and who worshipped 
the san as the great sonroe of light and heat : they are hj no means numerous 
in Syria. But in all probability these distinctions are unfounded, for all the 
Yeridis appear to haye one common creed, a traditional yersion, apparently, 
of the old Magian doctrines, mingled with diyers extrayagaiit fables. They 
recognise a good and an eril principle ; but so greatly does the power of the 
btter preponderate, that the good principle is reduced to a state of impotence, 
and it is useless to inyoke its aid. One must never irritate, nay, not so 
much as name, the deyil or the evil principle, but speak of him as ^e being 
mthoui namey the great peaeodc of ike angel$» So punctilious are they in 
this respect, that they will neyer call n river, for example, by its common 
name, ihat^ because that occurs in sheitan^ a deyil. If you argue with them 
that God is more powerful than the devil, since the latter is unable to 
change his own miserable and suffering condition, they will make answer 
that the predominance of evil, the work of the devil, throughout all nature, 
is a proof of his supremacy ; and that even though he were no more than 
the agent and executor of God's jastice, still it would be expedient to pro- 
pitiate him in order to escape torment in the world to come. Furthermore, 
the belief is almost universally prevalent among them, that ere long the 
devil will be restored to God'^s favour, without, for all that, losing any 
part of his authority and his malign influence. They have also, according to 
Mr. Ainsworth, a remnant of Sabseanism ; they bow in adoration before the 
rays of the rising sun, when they strike on a wall or other object near them ; 
and they will not blow out a candle vrith their breath, or spit in the fire, 
lest they should defile the sacred element. 

The Yezidis venerate Moses, Mohammed, and above all our Saviour 
and the Christian saints. ** God," they say '' has distinguished all these 
holy personages from the common herd of mankind; we must reverence 
them that we may obtain their protection in time of need." There is a 
sort of eclecticism in their principles, that leads them to borrow from and 
imitate all the religions in the ^orld. Tliere is nothing exclusive in their 
doctrines ; on the contrary, in the hope of obtaining the good things of the 
life to come, they, like the Tatars, put themselves in a manner under the 
protection of all systems of worship, and all those individuals whom they 
believe to be potent in the realms of spirits. They practise the right of 
baptism, make the sign of the cross, so emblematic of Christianity in the 
£ast, and put off their shoes and kiss the threshold when they enter a 
Christian church. There are some Christian monasteries in Djezereh, and 
the Yezidis never pass before one of these without stopping there in pious 
meditation. 

If a Yezidi dreams of a Christian convent during his illness, he makes it 
A point, when his health is re-established, to go on a pilgrimage to that 
<^nvent, and return thanks to the patron saint for his recovery. '* I saw 
at Malattia," says B. Poujoulat, ^^ a Yezidi, who had journeyed fifty leagues 
on foot the year preceding, merely to kiss the threshold of a Catholic 
hermitage." But they have not the same reliance on the influence of the 
Mussulman santons. In matters of religion the opinions of the Yeridis 
are almost always diametrically opposite to those of the Turks. Wine, for 
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instance, being forbidden by the Koran, the Yezidis hold that liquor in 
high esUmation ; they drink it, carefully holding the cup with both hands, 
in the sacramental manner of the East, and if they chance to spill a few 
drops, they religiously gather up the earth that has imbibed them, and cany 
it to a secret place, where it can never be trodden under foot by man. 

The Yezidis are divided into two castes, the white and the black ; tlio 
latter {Kara Yezidis) are the sacerdotal class; they hare their own 
peculiar rules of conduct, and are held in great reverence by the others. A 
black Yezidi is easily recognised by the form and the invariably dark hue 
of his garments, and by his very high head-dress, a sort of plaited kaook, 
usually black and yellow. The members of this class make a show of being 
rigorously austere in their principles and practices, and give themselves out 
for voluntary paupers or/aJLtr«, whom the whites are bound to provide for. 
The fakir presides at funeral ceremonies ; he places the dead man erect, 
slaps him on the right cheek with the palm of his hand, and says to him, 
Bhkeky *•*' Go to Paradise ! " Tlie only secular occupation to which the 
Kara Yezidis will condescend, is the care of cattle; they affect not to 
know how to use any kind of weapon, and to abhor the sight of blood. 
To such a pitch do they carry this prejudice, that they will not even kill 
a fowl, but the whites must do it for them. Upon the death of one of them 
all the Yezidis, black and white, assemble and pass the night in singing, 
dancing, and all sorts of noby revelry, to celebrate the passage of the blessed 
mortal from star to star, to the place of his eternal rest. His soul tarries 
successively in all the stars and planets it meets on its way, undeigoing still 
higher and higher degrees of purification in each, till at last it shines with a 
perfect lustre. 

It is at night also that the Yezidis adore the Mng tcitltout natne^ with 
songs and dances to the accompaniment of the tambourine or derbehe. The 
darker the night the more propitious it is to their worship. The yreol 
peacock of the angels has his seat in the midst of their satanic revels, and 
when he is perfectly satisfied with the honours paid him, he testifies bis 
approbation by a piercing yell that echoes fearfully through the mountains ; 
all cast themselves prostrate at the sound, with their faces to the earth ; the 
derbekes vibrate and resound without the touch of mortal hand ; for the bein^ 
without name agitates them with his mighty breath. The Sheyle^ or grand 
pontiff, who presides at these festivals, always has his face concealed with a 
black veil with two holes for the eyes. He appears to exercise an extra* 
ordinary ascendancy over the other Yezidis, w^ho are bound, as the 
Syrians state, to obey all his commands implicitly, without regard to 
obstacles or dangers of any kind whatever. The Sheyle wears a peculiar 
robe (kalHU9i)j a close black tunic striped lengthwise vrith yellow bands, in 
imitation of forked flames. It has short and exceedingly wide sleeves, and 
an opening just krge enough to pass the head through, trimmed with yellow. 
The first person who filled the office of Sheyle, having invoked tlie great 
peacock of the angels on an important occasion, for which he had prepared 
himself by long fasting, was suddenly covered from head to foot with 
glittering flames that issued firom the ground, whilst a golden circle of intense 
lustre descended round bis neck and threw a dazzling splendour over his 
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connicnance. Tlie beinff without name tbus gave his worshipper a manifest 
proof of his affection and his power. It is in memory of this mysterious event 
that the pontiff's tnnic is thus bordered with a yellow circle at the neck, and 
covered aJl over with imitative flames. 

The grand festival in honour of the being without name is held annually 
on the 10th of August, and its celebration takes place with most pomp near 
a high momtain called Abdoul Azis, thirty leagues south-east of Mardin, 
whither the Yotaries flock with their wives and daughters from the remotest 
regions. At the foot of the mountain there is a cavern of unfathomable 
depth, reaching, as they suppose, down to the infernal dominions. Into this 
abyss they fling living goats and sheep, money, bread, fruit and clothes — their 
offerings to the king of darkness. After the wild rites we have described 
are ended, the flambeaux, it is said, are extinguished, and the frantic multi- 
tnde rush into a grotto adjoining the cavern, where they give themselves up 
to the most diabolical excesses — excesses precisely the same as those popularly 
imputed to the inhabitants of the Anzeyry mountains north of Lebanon ; 
nay, more— and this is an important fact — precisely the same as those 
slanderously imputed to the early Cliristians by the Pagans, and to the 
members of the reformed church by the Catholics of the sixteenth century. 

Such is aa abstract of what the northern Syrians and the people of 
Mesopotamia relate concerning the creed and usages of the Yezldis, tlieiv 
neighbours : but it must be borne in mind that opportunities for making 
personal observations among the latter are exceedingly rare, and that much 
error is probably mixed up with some truth in all the current accounts of 
their religious notions and ceremonies. 

'^Though I passed some weeks," says Perrier, ^' in a Yezidi village of 
the Ilndjuk Boghas in the Taurus, in September 1839, the marked and 
rancorous antipathy mutually displayed between the people of the village 
and the Arab horsemen who accompanied me, put an insuperable bar to my 
investigations, and prevented me from yerifying the assertions of the 
Syrians." 

It i8,no'doiibt| this intense and vivid hatred that perpetuates the murders 
committed by the cat/ieiees or cut-throat Yezidis. The Turks have never 
let slip any opportunity that presented itself to them of oppressing or 
degrading the Yezidis ; but the latter have constantly taken cruel ven- 
geance upon the Turkish travellers or merchants who have been obliged 
to venture into their mountains. Before the establishment of Mohammed 
Ali*6 power in Syria, it was a common thing to find the bodies of Mussulmea 
murdered by the Yezidis in the mountains of Aiutab and Killis ; and it 
was always easy to distinguish, by means of a horrible mutilation, whether 
the victan had fallen by the hand of a common robber or by that of a 
catheli YeadL The assassians usually escaped with impunity, for it 
would have been difficult to detect them ; they made it a practice to roam 
alone on horseback through the mountains, and they were very careful not 
to commit the crime in the neighbourhood of their own villages. The only 
BJ^Btem capable of diminishing the number of assassinations in the mountains 
was that adopted by Ibrahim Pacha, who made each sheikh and each village 
responsible for the acts committed in their own districts. 
. Invariably, says M. Perrier, did I encounter the same generous hospitality 
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^ YfB& as amoog tbe Koords. Having occasion, in the month of 

Odb^er 1839, to make a second tour through several of their villages and 

^,„,^ ^ 1^ mooBtaiiis of Dahie-Baba) near Aintab, I was accompanied only 

hr t«v Bonated TaroomaBS. Thoogh military contributions of every kind 

^i becB levied from thcar villages with unsparing rigour, the moment I 

^Mi^^td m their tents they hastened to set before me warm milk, and an 

ampk refost of siao uia^ that is, roast mutton basted with yaoort or sour 

mSk^ awi the women instantly prepared for me cakes of unleavened bread, 

U»d ce an iron plate ovor a quick fire of lunshwood. As soon as my host 

^scoToed, notwithstanding my Turkic name of Othman Aga, that I was 

Bo4 an Osmanke bat a Frank, he burst out into the noisiest demonstrations 

«f joy, and quite overwhdmed me with assiduous attentions, all the while 

bewailing my hard lot, to be compelled to live among the diwined Miusut- 

jMnr Whenever I quitted the village, he always escorted me for several 

boars on my way, to point out the b^ road and warn me against localities 

he considered dangerous. If he himself or one of his family was labouring 

wider any malady, he would give me no rest till I had given him something 

lor a cure. All "protestations on my part that I was ignorant of medicine, 

would only have grieved without convincing him ; on the other hand, he 

always went away Iiappy and grateful when he had received some pretended 

f^medy, whicli, of course, I took care should be perfectly innocent. 

^ I have been much among the Izedis," says Mr. Ainsworth,* ^^ in various 
parts of the mountains and plsuns, and have found them to be possessed of 
many good points, among which 
I may numerate candour, inte- 
grity,' religious toleration, courage, 
indu^ry, cleanliness, domestic af- 
fection, civility, and manly pride. 
They have also many bad points, 
partly, however, accessory to their 
i>osition ; a love of war and rebel- 
lion, fierceness towards strangers, 
and a proneness to plunder and pre- 
datory exploits, but not to petty 
larcenies,** Kinneir says they are 
possessed of noble and generous 
pinciples; Rich calls them lively, 
))i>avfs hospitable, and good-hu- 
moured; and Dr. Grant speaks 
of thorn as ** friendly towards the 
professors of Christianity." 

As a race of men they are 
niostly tall, slim and well made ; v«xidi Mao ud womu. 

their bones largo and their features 
•pare, but marked with mudi ear- 
nestness and decision. The brows advance over the eye, the forehead is 
high but retreating, the nose prominent, the lips moderate. 

^ * 

• Trareli in Asia Minor, &c. 
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CHAPTEfi V. 

QuAuxTiKB — The Antonime Way — Thb Nahr^sl-Kelb' and its Grotto-^Syrian Rivers.. 

We left oar German friends on their way to the Nahr-el-Kelb, and near 
the Mosque of St. George. The Ticinity of the latter to the spot where the 
Egyptians established the lazaretto, brings under our notice the quarantine 
as it existed in Syria, when the country was under the sway of Mohammed 

Much gratuitous praise has been bestowed on Mohammed All by a 
portion of the European press, for his having established the quarantine 
system in his dominions— a bold step, it was said, in his grand march 
towards western civilisation. The expression of this approbation and 
sympathy was probably the chief thing sought to be secured by the cunning 
old man ; nor have his sanatory reforms been the only measures adopted by 
him for the express purpose of throwing dust in the eyes of western sages 
and politicians. The quarantine system, as it existed in Syria under his 
sway, was perfectly ine£fective, except as a means of vexation and extortion; 
there was scarcely any conceivable abuse of which it did not furnish striking 
examples: but the government and its officers found ^'it worked well" 
towards putting money in their pockets, and as an instrument of annoyance 
to Turkey, against which country its provisions were enforced with extra- 
ordinary severity. As if to render the absurdities and mischiefs of the 
system the more glaring, inland cordons were formed in the most arbitrary and 
capricious manner, — ^things which are in all countries most difficult to 
establish, but peculiarly so in Turkey, where nobody understands or cares 
about them ; and where the religious prejudices of the people, and of the 
very functionaries of the system, operate to render them nugatory. It is 
notorious that the highest officers of the government were in the habit of 
amusing themselves by visiting and carousing with persons detained in the 
lazaret, going in and out without any the slightest precaution ; and if the prin- 
cipal officers thus violated the laws and intentions of the quarantine, what 
was to be expected of the meaner subordinates ? To accept a bribe, under 
any circumstances, is but a part of the most ordinary Oriental usages ; to 
accept a bribe for allowing the revenue to be defrauded is the practice of 
every day and of every officer ; and to accept a bribe for permitting the 
quarantine to be broken— when the officer himself is convinced that to keep 
the quarantine is of no earthly avail — is an offence of which a Mussulman 
would make very light. 

^. The doctrine of fatalism is enough of itself to make the Mooslems indifferent 
to sanatory precautions ; but besides this, it is an article of their belief, that 
all who die of the plague, like those who fall in battle, are predestined to 
dwell with the houris in paradise. Hence, when there were cases of plague 
in the lazaret, the inmates were obliged to invert the intended order of things, 
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and to keep watch over their guardians, in order to avoid heing compromised 
by them, and rendered liable to more lengthened confinement. On maay 
occasions the goyemment did not scruple to infringe the rules itself had 
established; during its last war against Turkey, it frequently landed on 
various parts of tlie coast, and without quarantine, troops arriving firom 
Alexandria, when the plague was raging in that city. 

*' The plague had broken out at Jaffa when I was in Palestine,* and 
orders were issued to prevent travellers coming from Jaffa entering into any 
other town ; but how ? — ^what security could be given ? There are no pass- 
ports ; the traveller is asked (if he happens to be stopped at all) from whence 
he comes ; of course, he states from any place but the place in quarantine ; 
nobody knows — ^how should they know the direction travellers take ? If 
the quarantine be tolerably strict, and the plague happens to be at the south, 
the traveller takes care to enter by the northern, eastern, or western road. 
If the plague is at Jaffa, he takes care to declare he comes from Beyroot, .or 
Damascus, or Mount Lebanon. While I was at Be3rroot the plague was^at 
Jerusalem, yet every day I saw travellers arrive from Jerusalem, and ihey 
entered the town without impediment or difficulty. In many instances they 
entered by the Jerusalem road ; and then, instead of saying they had oome 
from Jerusalem, they declared they had only travelled from Tyre, or Sidon, 
or Nablous, or any other place in which the plague had not appeared. If 
any unpractised European chose to expose himself to the lazaret by avowing 
that he had come from the Holy City, he would only get laughed at for his 
want of sagacity. 

*^ The regulations as to persons coming by sea were as severe as those 
against land-travellers were slack and useless. For example : at the time 
when the plague was raging at Jaffa and Jerusalem, persons arrived from 
those places every day, and entered the city without any sort of difficulty ; 
but vessels arriving from places in which there was no plague at all, were 
subjected to the most rigid quarantine. I saw the case of an arrivaj from 
Damietta with a clean bill of healtli, when the passengers were all sent out 
into the lazaret, in which the plague was raging, and in which many persons 
had perished who had arrived in good health from places in which there was 
no plague ; and this at a moment when there was not the slightest difficulty 
in coming from places in which the plague was destroying multitudes. A 
letter was shown to me from the Russian vice-consul at Acre, who had come 
by sea from a part of Egypt free from plague, and yet was sent into the 
lazaret, where he writes, that three corpses of persons who died of plague 
were lying next to his own apartment, in a putrid state, and that he could 
neither obtain their removal nor his own.^^ 

Most readers are aware of the controversy still pending as to the contagions 
or non-contagious nature of the plague. Witliout involving ourselves in the 
intricacies of that much- vexed question, may we not venture to doubt the 
utility of Introducing lazarets and quarantines into places, every one of which 
is a perpetual hot-bed of disease ? In most of the cities all offensive matters 
are allowed to accumulate; the rankest animal and vegetable substances 

* Dr. Bowriog's Report. 
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pntreff in the most populous places ; eyerTtliing is left bat what the wan- 
dering dogs devour, or the rains carry away, or the hot sun dries up, or the 
atmospheric action destroys. It seldom happens that any steps are taken 
for cleaning the streets, or for the removal of any kind of filth. There are 
00 drains, no dung carts, no scavengers : in fine, it would hardly seem tliat 
noses and lungs have the same susceptibility in the East as in the West. 

In Damascus, the capital of Syria, there are deep pits in some of the 
principal streets, which are the recipients of every sort of foul deposit ; and 
some of them are so deep, and occupy so much of the whole width, that 
they can hardly be passed without danger. 

In spite of the unphilosophical assumption to the contrary, it appears 
certain that the plague is frequently of spontaneous growth. If, besides 
this, it is sometimes propagated by contagion, what more likely to lead to 
snch a result than crowding human beings together in filthy noisome dens, 
where the healthy are nursed into a predisposition to disease, and where 
pestilential virus is fomented up to the force of high-pressure steam ? If 
the doctrine of the ultra-contagionists be true — and it is shared by the whole 
Levantine population — Dame Partlett will sooner sweep back the Atlantic 
with her broom, than any fence of man's device will bar out the incursions 
of the subtle plague fiend. ** I have heard," says Dr. Bowring, '^ the out- 
breaks of the plague attributed to the pulling of a bell-rope, which had been 
allowed to remain in a house where plague cases had occurred many years 
before ; to the signing of a document with a pen which had come from an 
infected house ; to a thread which had been bought in a Turkish bazaar, 
used for mending a sheet ; to a feather in a bed from a fowl which had 
escaped from the Mohammedan quarter. It is perfectly obvious, that if you 
start by assuoiing that the plague must have been communicated, nothing 
is more easy than to establish the whole series of links of communication 
from any one part of the world to another. But what is to be said against 
demonstrable proof, that Europe is inundated with plague-infected articles ! 
Tlie cotton and other commodities of the East are gathered and packed in 
plague countries ; they served as couches and beds to the sick and dying of 
the plague ; they are brought by vessels, large portions of whose crews are 
frequently carried away by plague ; and this cotton and other commodities 
circohite through every manufacturing town and village in the empire, fre- 
quently without any precaution whatever. Nor has it been averred, when 
precautions have been taken, that any persons employed in unpacking, or 
manipulating these Oriental products, have, in any one instance, been attacked 
by the plague. It was declared to me, by medical men in the East, that 
they had frequently occasion to observe that the houses of commodious con- 
struction protected the inhabitants from plague, while in the mean and dirty 
huts, occupied by the same race of people, the mortality was great. A 
French physician assured me, that during the Egyptian expedition, when- 
ever the French troops removed with their plague patients from the infected 
towns or cities, the progress of the malady was arrested.'** 

So much for the quarantine. We proceed now on our excursion :— 
After crossing the river of Beyroot by the Roman bridge, the road con- 
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tinues for some distance among mulberry and orange gardens ; and then a 
pleasant ride along the sandy beech brings you to the foot of the promontory 
called Ras Nahr-el-Kelb (that is, the cape of the Dog River), about ten 
miles from Beyroot. Close to the sea are several spacious shallow tanks, 
hewn in the rocks, which have been used for obtaining salt by evaporating 
sea-water. The place is called El Melaha^ from the Arabic word melhy 
''salt;" this is a very common name of places wherever the Arab has had 
dominion, and is probably the same of which a slightly modified form occurs 
in that of Malaga in Spain. 

Here Lebanon suddenly again approaches the sea, on which the bluff rock 
abuts precipitously, so as to have rendered it necessary to cut out a road 




The Antonlne Way. 

round its side for a length of about a thousand yards. The width of this 
causeway averages about six or eight feet, and its surface is in the form of 
shallow steps, forming, in its present rugged and broken state, rather a pre- 
carious path for horses. The work of cutting this road was one of no great 
labour ; and Burckhardt thinks that, as an engineering achievement, it hardly 
deserved tlie pompous inscription on the rock just over the sea at the 
embouchure of the river, which sets forth that the road was made by the 
Emperor Antoninus. But the pass was of incalculable importance in a military- 
point of view, for elsewhere all direct communication between the plain of 
Beyroot and the regions to the north is wholly impracticable. This it is, no 
doubt, that made countless other warriors besides Antoninus, from Sesostris 
down to the Emir Beshir, desirous of attaching some record of their renown 
to the walls of this Syrian Thermopylae. At various points on the face of 
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the rock tliere are sculptured figares and inscriptions, evidently of great 
antiquity, and of different periods: they are supposed to commemorate 
certain events in Egjrptian, Assyrian, and Phrygian history, and it is conjec- 
tured that one of them, which contains the hierogl3rphic name of Rameses^ 
may he one of those memorials of 
conquest which were set up by 
SescMtris. 

■ Near the northern extremity of 
the road stands a mass of rock 
hewn into the form of a pedestal, 
which the natives imagine sup- 
ported the figure of a huge dog, 
whence the river took its name ; 
and they point to a large black 
rock, nearly covered by the sea, 
as this canine statue, which had 
fallen from the cliff above. The 
animal'^s mouth was wide open, and 
when the wind was high, strange 
musical bowlings used to escape 
from its marble throat. The 
affirighted Arab apprehended he 
knew what would be fatal influence 
upon the land from those unearthly 
strains ; and in order to break the 
enchantment, the people of the 

country hurled the statue from its base into the sea, where it now lies on it» 
back, but wanting its head, which had been previously struck off and 
carried to Yenice, as Maundrell tells us. Whether or not there be any 
truth in the tradition that such a statue once existed, it is a curious 
coincidence that the river was called Lycus (Wolf River) by the Greeks 
and Romans. Some have fancied that the peculiar rushing sound of the 
rapid waters, sharply reverberated by the perpendicular cliffs around, so as 
to have some resemblance to the baying of wolves or wild dogs, was the 
cause of the river'^s similarity of name among different nations. 

At the northern side of the promontory, the rocks impending over the 
narrow way recede somewhat, and the road gradually descends into a sin- 
gular ravine, through which the Dog River finds its way to the sea. On 
arriving at this point, the traveller looks directly down on the broad mirrored 
surface of the river ; whilst the mountain crags in the background are so 
thickly set in parallel ranges like the scenes of a theatre, that it is impossible 
to discover the place whence the waters make their approach. The walls of 
the ravine are on all sides perpendicular, and form an amphitheatre, pierced 
only on one side by a comparatively very narrow opening, through which the 
eye follows the rush of the river to the sea. In some places the long con- 
tinued action of the mountain-floods has so split the smooth rocky walls as 
to give them the appearance of colossal columns ranged closely side by side» 
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The wliole aropliitbeatre suggests the idea of an immense cathedral, 
dome of which has perished, leaving only the naked walls, through wl 
you look up to the sky. Here and there the walls are clothed with long 1 
water-plants or moss, which offer further materials for busy fancy to fasl 
iuto an endless variety of shapes. 

In some places the river fills the whole bed of the ravine up to the foot 
the rock ; in others, it leaves a narrow margin overgrown with trees, sug 
canes, and creepers, that form a thick green vault over the banks, and soi 
times over the whole bed of the stream. A ruined khan stands on the 
by the water side, opposite a light bridge with pointed arches, about tin 
hundred paces from the sea. On the northern bank there is an aqueduct 
about twenty arches, the waters of which still suffice to turn a mill. That^ 
bank is ascended by a rocky staircase, perhaps even more difficult to travers 
than the road we have already described. The last legate of the Pope to thi 
Maronites met with lib death in consequence of a false step made by his hors 
on that fearful track. 

The Nahr-el-Kelb forms the natural boundary to the south of that distric 
of Lebanon c«alled the Kesrouan (the Castravan of the Crusaders), the pecu 
liar home of the Maronite popnlation. Postponing for the present oui 
intention of exploring this singular and interesting region, let us now turn 
aside up stream with our countrymen Mr. Hunter and Major Napier. The 
former says : — 



tct of n 

That^f 




Month of the Nahr elKdh. 



*' A narrow biidle-path by the side of the aqueduct enabled us to penetrate 
nearly a mile hij^hcr up the etream ; but immediately afterwards its course 
was so completely inclosed as to preclude our further progress. We ascended 
the heights. It was a noble sight to look down upon that impetuous 
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current, dashing and edd3ring over its rockj bed, and hemmed in with 
monotains of the most gigantic proportions. 

** We were anxious to discover, if possible, a famed cayem said to exist 

midway to the sooroe of the riven After wandering for many a league, and 

I when oar horses were beginning to tire with the severe ascents, we at length 

aiTiTed at a mountain hamlet, where Qeorgius found a peasant who said he 

could conduct us to the spot we were in search of. His first information 

was, that we must dismount, as the route was difficult, even on foot. And 

I tme it was ; for we shortly commenced a continuous descent more suited for 

' goats than men. But the old mountaineer, who was our guide, continued 

!L steadily on his way, making nothing of obstacles ; and the descent, under 
his example, was merrily passed, and little thought of. In another hour we 
stood again by the dark waters of the river, now much decreased in size. An 
impbitheatre of mountains environed us on every side. The mouth of the 
j cavern was seen a little above the bank we were upon. At its entrance 
were a few stunted trees, whilst from another aperture gushed a limpid 
i stream, which fell into the river below in a series of wild cascades. The 
spot was picturesque, but too wild and dreary to induce perfectly pleasurable 
emotions. In many points it reminded me of Walter Scott's description of 
the Goblin Cave in the ' Lady of the Lake ^ (Canto iii.) — 



' It wai a itnDge and wild rotmt 
M e'er was trod by outlaw's feet. 
The dell upon the mountain's crest 
Tawned like a gash in warrior's breast : 
Its trench had staid full many a rock, 
Harl'd by primeval earthquake shock, 
* « * « 

And hero in random ruin piled, 
That frowned incumbent o'er the spot, 
And formed the rugged sylvan grot.' 

We Lad brought wax torches, but at the moment of need found that the 
flint and steel were lost! Tlie Major's expedient on this occasion was 
worthy of his fame as a ranger of the jungle. He tore some cotton into 
shreds, and, after one or two efforts, succeeded in lighting it at the flash of 
his pistol ; then, by blowing it in a handful of leaves, it got a-blaze. 

'^ We entered the vasty halls of the cavern, when our guide begged of us to 
proceed with caution ; he evidently was as much at a loss as ourselves. 
Proceeding onwards, we saw huge bats hanging in thick festoons upon the 
chalky roof ; scared by our lights, they fluttered their skinny wings, uttering 
shrill and chirruping cries, which were repeated from a far extent around. 
We had proceeded about a hundred yards, when rocks a few feet in height 
obstmcted our further progress. A cold current of air rushed up from the 
other side ; and, upon stretching out our lights, we saw an abyss, apparently 
meet profound, extending into the interior of the mountain. We threw 
over a piece of rock, and heard it boom from side to side, until at length it 
sphished in the water. Another gallery led from this to the left, along 
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wliicli we proceeded, but, as might be presumed, looking well to our ways. 
Soon we turned again by a high-domed passage, in a direction outwards from 
the cavern. A truly beautifiil sight now presented itself. We first saw in 
the distance a bright light, breaking through a low but broad crevice in the 
mountain ; and, upon a nearer approach, found that a vast sheet of water lay 
extended between us and the day : the subdued reflection upon its 8urfao&— 
the dark recesses surrounding it — with its rippling exit over sedge and mosses, 
made it appear such as mythological poetry has painted the home of a 
Naiad or a river god. We ultimately found this to be the stream which 
discharged itself near where we entered the cavern." 

According to Poujoulat it is popularly believed in Syria that the waters 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb are identical with those of the river Barrada, which 
waters Damascus ! The latter flowing south-eastwards of the city, is lost 
in swamp. Here, then, we have one river lost to sight, and another 
bursting at once in full volume from the bowels of the earth : these are data 
quite sufficient for the imagination of an Arab to found a theory upon, 
although more thau a hundred miles of mountain-land are interposed 
between the two points in question. What a comfort it is to be able thus 
to account for everything ! How many a theorist in Europe might well 
envy this happy indifference to the importunities of stubborn fact I Subt»- 
raneous streams are common in Syria, as in many other limestone regions, 
and there is no end to the tales related of them by the natives. As 
Lamartine was riding in Antilebanon, an Arab guide, who was trudging 
by his side, pointed out to him a distant lake, and told him the following 
story. 

^^ Once upon a time, there was a herdsman who tended the she-camels of a 
village situated on the borders of yonder lake, in a lonely tract of this lofty 
mountain. One day, when watering the herd, he perceived that the water 
of the lake escaped by a subterranean issue, and this he closed up with a 
large stone, but let his staff fall in while doing so. Some time after this, a 
river dried up in a province of Persia. The Sultan, seeing his dominions 
threatened with famine for want of water to irrigate the land, consulted the 
sages of his empire, and, in accordance with their advice, sent emissaries into 
all the neighbouring realms to discover how the source of his river had been 
diverted or dried up. These envoys carried with them the herdsman^s staff, 
which had been hurried away by the torrent : when they arrived in Damascus 
the herdsman happened to be there, and, recognising his own staff, he per- 
ceived that his lake was the source of the lost river, and that the wealth and 
the existence of a whole people were in his hands. ^ What will the Sultan do 
for the man who will restore him his lost river?' said he to the envoys. 
*He will give him,' they replied, *his daughter and the half of bis 
kingdom.^ * Go in peace, then,' rejoined the herdsman ; * and before you 
reach home, the river shall again water Persia, and rejoice the heart of the 
Sultan.' Then going up the mountain, he removed the great stone; the 
waters returned to their old course, and once more filled the bed of the river. 
The Sultan sent fresh envoys with his daughter to the fortunate herdsman, 
and bestowed on him half his provinces.^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

SOXE PECULUEITIE8 OW ElSTBttNy AHD MOSS PASTICULAXLT OP SyRUN, TrAVSL. 

Tratelliko in Syria is always performed on the backs of mules or liorses, 
except in the desert and its confines, where camels are employed. Wheel- 
carriages are unknown, and rarely is there even a cart to be seen ia the whole 
country. When ladies, 

cliildren, or aged per- ^_ 

sons make long jour- -> z-^->^ ^-. 

neys, they are accom- ^^ ' . -_C^_^ 

modated with a litter, =-^ . _ . . . ^ 

called a to/ckterawan ; 
and this is also used, 
for the more state, by 
pashas and other great 
men. Sometimes the 
tacterawan aseumesthe 
fonn of a covered pa- 
lanquin or sedan chair; 
but the bearers are 
horses or mules, not 
men; sometimes a pair 
of tilted crates are 
dung on the back of an animal, one on each side, and these are packed with 
the more " precious porcelain of human clay." On short trips ladies mount the 
saddle, which they sit astride ; but the form both of the saddle and of their 
garments prevents any more exposure of the person, than the most discreet 
spinster in Europe would think perfectly decorous. The saddle used by females- 
in the East is very long, aud flat on the top, like a butcher's pad ; and whilo 
the seat is fixed as far back as possible, the feet rest in the short stimips that 
hang from the opposite extremity. The favourite pace is the amble : it is 
extremely easy, and a well-trained rakhauan (a horse that ambles) com* 
mands a high price : such animals will sometimes run eight or ten miles an 
hour in this manner. 

Travellers who have not iheir own horses generally prefer the sure-footed 
mules, to the hack horses that are let out for hire : but the obstinacy and 
perversity of the mule is a sore trial of the rider^s patience. The horse, if he 
be in tolerable condition, may be trusted with safety on the worst roads, and 
his gentle and gallant spirit, hardiness and intelligence, endear him to the 
traveller as a true friend. Their powers of endurance are most remarkable* 
" An old flea-bitten gray horse, given me by the commodore," says Colonel 
Napier, *^ has, on more than one occasion, carried me for sixteen or eighteen 
hours at a stretch without food ; and once I cantered him from Hebron to 
Jaffa, nearly fifty miles without pulling bit. At the end of such journeys. 
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Arab horses get only a few handfuls of barley^ no bedding or grooming, and 
generally the saddle is never removed." An ordinary day^s journey may be 
about twenty or five-and-twenty miles. Distances in the East are reckoned 
by hours ; a place is said to be so many hours from another, each hour being 
equivalent on the average to two and three-quarters English statute miles, for 
horses or mules, and two and one-third for camels. Now and then the natives 
employ for short distances another measure, for which the learned have not yet 
determined the mathematical equivf^ex^t;. if. yon i^k th9p\ -^low faryit is to 
such a place, they will answer it is so many pipes off; a. ye^ry^ natural kind 
of language in a country where everybody smokes; all day long. 

The price paid by Dr. Robinson's party, on various excursions round Jeru- 
salem in the year 1838, was fifteen or sixteen piastres* a day for each animal; 
or, if at any time the travellers chose to lie by, the half of this price only was 
to be paid for every such day of rest. With the keeping of the animals, or 
attendants, they had no concern, nor was anything paid extra for the men. 
The horses they had were slender and active, and also. exceedingly hardy. 
They were fed usually only at night ; commonly only on barley, or other 
grain, with straw, and occasionally, w^eh there wa^ a soanty herbage 
round the tent, they were suffered to crop it. 'Their gait is a fast w^k — 
never a trot ; for upon the mountaius thj^ staM^f the roads renders this for 
the most part impossible. They are sure-^g^ed, and exceedingly sagacious 
in picking out their way among the rocks, Inji^r. Robinson says, ho fo.und 
little difference in this respect between^horsOs and mules. .Tbesa remarks 
apply, of course, only to horses for hirc,.^<I Hot to the sleek and wdl-fed 
animals (usually mares) of the sheikhs and wealthy ifidjtyi^Ui^SA which^ 
with equal hardiness, exhibit a wonderful degree of activity and fleetness. 

The Baron von Taubenheim, first equerry to the King of Wurtemburg, 
made a long tour in Syria and the I^rt in tUe ye^; J84Q, expressly for 
the purpose of procuring, for the royal stud, brood mares ai)d stallions of the 
rarest excellence. His authority on aU matters pert^aiaii^. to ^ horseflesh is 
not to be disputed. Let us hear, then, what lie say3,in a. letter to a (ricnd, 
on the /^tVei horses of Syria. ...,.,. r 

^' You know very well what an Anglomaniac I- am ; that no ope so ^highly 
prizes as I do the fine free play of the slxouldeic ^nd the j^plendid action of 
the English horse; but from henceforth X set, th^ Arab horse ,a]i)ove every 
other, and I can speak from experience of bis ^xtraprdinary performqinces. 
I have journeyed all over Lebanon, Antllebaoion^ and p^rt pf the Desert, on 
a hired Arab mare, eighteen years old, and scarcely twelve and a half hands 
high, and I do not remember ever tQ have been jK>;thao]^fuI iiQ. ai^x Kq^^ ^^^ 
its good service as I was to this. .,Yqu can havQ no cqnceptio9 of the 
character of the roads in Lebanon* |tris an jinoessaiDt clajmbering over rocks, 
in which the horse has often to moui|t or descend t!i^o,QX thr<^ f<?e^ at -a step ; 
the track is sometimes strewed with iooso rolling stones, sometii;nes it runs 
Jaggedly and unevenly along the vcrge-of aprecipice^ Marshy places, too, 
are not unfrequent, through which the )iorse, jinking almost jbo its belly, has 
to labour for half an hour long ; yet over such roads a? these it goes on 
without flagging from six in the moi^uog till eight.in tlie evening ; and I 

* The piaatie is iv0t quite ^ualtdS^cf. • *. 
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can ayef , tliat I coutd'not hi the rerf last quarter of an hour, discover ihe 
least aHatethent ^of- str^gth oi* spirit in the animal I rode. For many days 
f iiever,'in tlie mt>st literal sense of the words, took hold of the reins. I had 
left twd of my Mefids very ill at Beytoot^ and made the journey in company 
oe^ywith- a Georgian prince and H. ; rhut the very day we set out, I also 
ivus'attttdk^d'withnfnesfir; I had contMiual Yomitings of bile, and laboured 
under & considetable d«fg«e6 of feVef, To travel over Lebanon under 
sncli circumstances, sometimes with the weather intensely hot, sometimes 
tttTongliregionir^eep Wilh'snbw, with a cattle-shed to lie in, but no straw 
for ft bed, atid\Hth'' nothing to ea(^ all this I do assure you would furnish 
inatit^.fo'r' ten sheets of descripiiotk, mich as would draw tears from any 
tender soul. I only mention it as explaining how it was that, with teeth 
cliattftring', f wrap'p^ ray haitds tip in my cloak and folded it close about 
me, knd *rodh without btidle over those frightful roads, and even galloped 
for b^urs over rbllh^ stones, tny hoM aB the while carrying me with perfect 
safety, dttd behaVittg capilally; ' ' ' 

*• One-flay ivd' had lost our way, und I was very much afraid we should 
Iwive^to pass the night in the open air, which would have been very disagree-^ 
able to nl^^ %ith thefever I had^ achd'without a cloak, for we had galloped oti* 
befote' tb«' bitffgaj^ hones, which was the cause of our getting out of the 
right traibk. At iMt, about nins in iJhe evening, we discovered a light far 
down beneath 'us, but pitrted from it^ by a monstrous abyss, and I had not 
the coui^ge td dismottnt and try t(f creep down the steep cliff in the darkness* 
^ch, howev^, wtt my cotkfidencd in my horse, that I turned him towards ths^ 
descent, and left him to his own guidance. At iBrst he slided down so 
tiolieiitly, fhftt I expected every moment I should have my neck broken ; but 
in h^f an faMir ! was safety repo^g in Ae khan. The cleverness with which 
the^'anftnttls {yick'theif way--^ths tinc^ual steps they alwa3rB make, just as 
tfaey ik9% 9]f»ot that Upp^ars'iit fof their tread, is truly wonderful. At first 
it annoyed 'me that'niy horse netet chc^ the smooth places, but always the 
rnts aiid holeSl,* tO's^t'his fbot on : I tried even to break him of this habit ; but 
Isooii^r<J6iv4id thatlie icted'very'sagadously in avoiding the smooth places, 
in whleh he wad Kabib td 'fiiide, wliife the inequalities he was so fond of ^ 
enabled hiiii ib roaki§' his ibothbid perfectly good. I know that in my own 
counti^I sh&tl,' from' vanity, 'Sgaitt s^k me out a six foot high English . 
horse, ai m<Mre' llco6rdant with tny owtl seven foot stature ; but this, too, I . 
knbw, that I corifiMer th^ Arab hofse, such as he is in his own country, aa.- 
capable of doing' be tteir service than the English. For the day of battle 
I should pdthsps ttak^ choice of an English hunter, trained in our own 
mann^^ int for a whdl(^ taihpaigil, give me one Arab in preference to two 
EngHsh hprs*^;'' '<L^t* Ih HSckiander, vol. ii.) 

When k htfTB^ dr'ii mule 'stUmbliss bt otherwise misbehaves, the Arabs take 
another "Way of intimating their displeasure than by blows. They curse the 
offending animal attd ^H its seed, br^^d,' and generation ; call it a/?^ and an 
tn^cfe^, SBi'thfreaten to **"spit on its beard." 

Perils by fle^id 'aH' well as by 'field await the Syrian wayfarer. Many 
brooks and* rivers* nrtist' be' forded; a^d this is often an exploit of great 
^nger in the spring season, when the volume of the waters has been swollen 
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by the winter rams and by tbe melted snows, and every rill, and every 
channel that lay dry and stony in summer, becomes a foaming torrent. 
Some few bridges there arc, no doubt, but a singular peculiarity of th€ 
country often renders these useless, even when they are not ruinous. So 
prone are the rivers of Syria to change their beds, that one is not unfre- 
quently obliged to wade through them, whilst the bridges by which they 
were formerly crossed are seen standing at some distance from them on the 
dry ground.* 

A small river called El Zacka, which is very shallow in summer, falls into 
the sea south of the ruins of Cadsarea. Major Skinner s Adventures, when he 
crossed it in the month of March, o£fer an interesting illustration of this part 
of our subject. 

** I attempted," he says, '^ to cross the river where, spreading over the sands, 
it seemed to grow shallow as it joined with the sea. When I reached tbe 
middle of it, however, I was disappointed ; it was a swimming depth, and 
the surf broke fairly over my horse, who, growing frightened, backed into it, 
and put me in a dilemma that I was relieved from only by the waves 
breaking upon his flanks, and flogging him back to shore again. I had 
started alone upon the experiment, and, having got well drenched for my 
pains, was forced to make a toilet on the green banks of the stream, at some 
distance from the coast, whither we had sauntered in hopes of being able to 
find a ford. The water was, however, still too deep and rapid ; we were 
now fairly launched in pursuit of adventures, for not one of my party knew 
any other road than that along the sands, which would have brought us into 
Jafia before dark. 

^' We continued along the banks of the river, occasionally making an 
attempt to stem the current, which always frustrated us, till in despair, 
about four o'clock, we 3rielded to &te, that seemed to have determined that 
we were not to pass the Zucka, nor indeed, without succour, to advance a 
step further. The country was under water as far as I could see. A loaf 
of bread and some hard eggs still remained in the convent sack, and, in the 
last green spot within sight, we resolved to await the dawn of another day. 
A large and shady tree was above us ; and below, between green shehing 
banks, ran the river. The clouds promised a rainy night, and with veiy 
rueful faces, having finished the last egg in the sack, we endeavoured (o 
prepare for it; when, suddenly starting from a little thicket behind us, 
appeared a single Arab, carrying a spear in his hand, and in his girdle a 
hatchet. He was coal black, and of a most formidable height. 

'< c Peace be to you !' said he, striding into the midst of our little circle 
and then pausing, as if doubtful whether we merited such a salutation. 
' Upon you also be peace ! Wlience come you V replied my spokesman 
* From there,' continued the Arab, pointing in a careless manner with bis 
chin, which seemed to say, ^ That's enough for you to know;' and sitting 
4own at my feet, he fixed his eyes for some moments npon me. 

^^ Breaking silence at length, he began a cross-examination of Hassan in * 
blunt tone, that showed, in his own estimation at any rate, he was the 
greatest man of the party. * What do you do with that Frank V said be to 

* Bloudd, Deux Ans en Srrir, Parii, 1840. 
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^ygri' Hassan. < He k mj master/ was the reply ; * what should I do with him V 
,jf^ ^He is an infidel V * What do I know? He is an Englishman.' ' God is 
^ ^ merciful. Is he a fool or a dervish, that he sits here at the close of day ? 
^ Where is he going ? ' ^ Inshallah, to Jerusalem/ answered Hassan ; and if 
^ you can show us a ford over the river, you shall be well rewarded ; and 
^ that will be more to the purpose than adding questions here/ ^ Wullah, you 
.^,\. saLj well/ cried the Arab ; ^ I came across the river this morning. Let me 

see what I shall have, and in an hour I'll show the ford.' 
1^;^ '^ Tlie bargain was soon struck ; for I was so pleased to escape from the 
^. necessity of lodging where he had found me, that I promised him a sum 
^ ^^ beyond his hopes. ' Emchi,' said he, the moment he heard it, * let us be gone / 
ud, instantly mounting, we prepared to follow him. But, too much 
^: delighted with his good fortune, our guide was anxious to have it at once in 
|. possession, and, turning suddenly, demanded payment before he set out. 
. I was not in a humour for dispute, and, in spite of the entreaties of the 
i Christian and the doubts of Hassan, I paid him all without condition. He 
"^.^ BOW strode away without uttering a syllable, or deigning to satisfy our 
I curiosity al)out the part of the river to which he meant to lead us. 

** In an hour, however, true to his word, he brought us to it. There 

,. was a small island in the midst of the stream, past which it ran at a great 

rate, and the Arab declared the water was much more rapid and higher 

^. than in the morning. I saw but little chance of reaching the other side, 

.^^ and was not over pleased to perceive our sulky leader seat himself by the 

I bank, and, lighting his pipe, resign himself quietly to smoke. ^ You may 

go over if you like,' said he, when I addressed him, * but I don't think 

, you'll reach the other side. God is merciful, and we shall see !' ^ You 

,' promised to take us over,' was the answer from my side, * and an Arab 

^ never fails in his word."* * God forbid !' he continued ; ^ but I cannot swim 

across, and have no horse.^ 

" I proposed that he should ride mine, and try the ford, aud we would 
wait until he came back. He at once agreed, and, leaping upon him, rodo 
into the stream. The current, however, was too strong ; the horse was 
swept away, and the Arab, being thrown off, had some difficulty to regain 
the bank. He exerted himself to recover the horse, who landed safely a 
little lower down ; and, bringing him up to me, he put the money that I had 
given to him into my hand, saying, with the same blunt manner, * I can t take 
yon across ; there is your money/ I urged him to keep it, as he had accom- 
plished for us all he could do. He was nevertheless positive^ counted out 
the piastres, and, in placing the last in my hand, * There/ said he, ^ an Arab 
never fails in his word. You cannot cross to-night. If you like to follow 
iQe, I'll show you where you may rest/ then, without waiting for an 
answer, he walked away. I was so delighted with the unexpected change in 
the character of this man, who was one of the most forbidding looking 
fellows I ever saw, that I willingly followed him, resolved to mistrust an 
Arab no more." 

Frank travellers are not always so fortunate in their experience of Arab 
good faith ; not but that the nomade Arab has a strong sense of the sacred* 
uess of his plighted word ; but, on the other hand, his greediness of gain is 
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insatiable, and wages Tehenient and trio dften successful war against his better 
fbelings. Our shrewd countryniaii, however, touched the right litby when he 
appeflJed to the nattoual spirit ahd the honour of his respectable friend. 
Vanity ia one <>f the strongest princif^les of the Arab character ; and vanity 
is^ftene1^, perhaps, thesoiirci^ of virtuoUs^ actions than is commonly' supposed. 
But philosophise upon the^ matter a^ we may, the fact here recorded remains 
not the less raarvelioas; A man may wander far and wide ihrougb the 
East, yet never have to reckon, atnidst all the wonders he ^bcffiolds, tlie 
astoundkg phenomenon of the voluntary surrender by an Arab of the money 
be has once fairly clutched. . 

' Baffled in his first attempt to cross &e Zucka, Major Skinner {ilas^ the 
night in an encampment of pa^oi^ Arabs. The next morning, seeinjg two 
horsemen proceeding towards the river; he followed them, but they had 
passed over an hour before he reached the bank, and no trace vemrained te 
show whek» they had crossed. The water was wild and deep, and the pairiy 
w^re in extreme perplexity. ' ,. . i . 

'* At that moment a single rider appeared on the opposite bank twO' hun- 
dred yards lower down. - We' hastened towards him, and found, the stream 

^ divided by a well vrooded 

islet. The channel nearest 
to us seemini^ to be ford- 
able, we passed over it 
at once; and, forcing the 
way through the tangles 
and brambles which op* 
posed us, reached near 
enough to the water to 
perceive that it would be 
no easy matter to accom- 
plish the passage. ' Yon 
are welcome,^ said the 
horseman, who had not 
yet dismounted; '^ let me 
see you cross.' , .* VVul- 
lah !' replied Haawi^ 
^ you were hei« firsthand 
by your head we wiU not 
go before you/ In 

'^ The stream was very 
rapid, and swept round 
the island with, mueh 
noise. The bank, en 
which stoodt ibe Tartar, 
for such he was, bearing 
despatches from Egypt 
for Ibrahim Pi^ha, was several feet' higher than the ground we occupied. 
An express must not demur in the East, however, and he began ■ to 4^p 
himself cursing the rive^, the letters, tnid ^the rains alternately in Uie course 
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of the operation. At lengibl], with bis most precious barthen, the letter-bag, 
«n his head, he waded into the stream, and, when the water readied his 
chin, paused, and crying out *" Inshallah !' pitched it towards ns ; it fell 
short, and set out at speed down the river. The poor messenger stood im- 
moTable, hi^.head above the water, and implored tis hj our fathers^ sonis to 
endeavour tsi save it, for it was sure to pay for the sm^mroing. ' Fortunately; 
the despat^ies were caught in their course by ihff plants at tite point of the 
island, and^e were able to fish them on shore. 

^ The se^^d attempt of the Tartar was still more unfortunate. With his 
clothes tied in a bundle on his head, he mounted' on horseback taride over^ 
irhen^within a few hundred yards of tlie Island, a bank of mud threwthe 
boncfiipon his side, and away went the ti*i6 — the man, the horse, bnd the 
hnndler-in the manner the letters had don^ ; sometimes the poor ammars 
beels were uppermost, — sometimes the master s head. I felt like a'ship^ 
wrecked scfwaan, who had seen the last hope of escape fbunder ih its attempt 
to reach him; I knew not how to venture a passage that promised a similar 
catastrophe. 

^' After many struggles, the Tartardi^tagaged hiniteelf f^6m his herse,'and 
reached the^hore. Here he stood for some time, cidlixig to ih^ amfaoil in ail 
encouraging tone ' Come, come !' and ever* ta the horse's httA- came above 
water in hj^tumings, he cast an intelligent glance, at his ^master nr iteplyl 
We followed: his course as far as we could, and were happy to see him, when 
be reached smoother water, make ^teadily for the proper bank, where he 
waited quietly for the arrival of his naked rider^uc 

^It now came to my turn. Hassan's * An^mo, signore,' was uttered 
ssvend times before I quite made up my m^iMl upon the subject. I was 
more successful in pitching over my bags tht^he Tartar had been ; and 
tjing my dlsthes upon my head as he had donf^^mounted and rode into the 
stream.^ I thought I had chosen a better startipg place, and for some dis- 
tanqe swam away boldly enough ; but just when we reached the point de- 
sired, my horse disappeared from under me, and^ J sprawled away from him 
and disappeared under a hedge of blackberries t}ii4t;gPows vpon the banks of 
the river, and which was partially concede^, bf tj^-ifiood. The more I 
struggled through this delicate border the .i^ca^djiiiiipqjieti^le it seemed. 
The horse, recovering himself, was close at mj^^j^^k^ jipkin|; and rising, and 
bumping me with his head. There was every pr{>spect of his taking advan- 
tage of my body to get out of his diffiop^y ;.!lin^9jJ»i^.^perate plunge, 
therefore; and clearing the hedge, f^ll up^^^my faoe,j$ tihe kai^, where I ky 
covered witll blood and stuck fiiU of theins. Hafflgi^affiQre yfimlf swam 
*cro8B writh tiie halter of his horse in his mouth." ? -f J,...;j r .• . ,' '.^ 

To travel with comfort or advantage, a man must conform to the practice 
of thie coontry. In the first place he ought to ftdopt the Eastern garb, 
both for its greater convenience and for. health' sake. Considerable danger 
arises from travelling during the heat of the day from not hating the body 
and especially the head sufficiently ccryered. The. horses, afid mules cannot 
travel at a rapid pace; the body is not kept sufficiently in motion to exdte 
perspiration ; and the skin becomeer d^y and burning hot ; the pulse ftill and 
qnick ; and fever is very apt to supervene. The body ought to be covert 
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with as much additional clothing as in the coldest weather, and the head 
enYeloped in shawls, in order to keep up a constant moisture on the 
skin. Our tight fitting European garments, more- 
over, with their straps and buttons and braces, are 
sore incumbrances in a country where men sit down 
on the lap of mother earth with their heels tucked 
under them, and where they lie down to sleep at 
night without undressing. The thick folds of 
the turban are likewise invaluable as a protection 
against the direct ra3rs of the sun, not to mention 
that they often save the unwary stranger from a 
broken pate. Both the outer and inner doors of 
the houses in many towns, particularly Jerusalem, 
aro so low that new comers from Frankistan 
frequently givo themselves violent blows on the 
head in their forgetfulness of the necessity of 
stooping. 

Again,— the Orientals have, from the remotest time, been a wayfaring 
people; travelling is their education, their science, and tliey have de* 
duced from it the art of dispensing with many things — an art which the 
European stranger among them will find it much to his advantage to study. 

Their baggage is contrived in the 
simplest and most portable form. 
That of a man who wishes to be com* 
pletely provided, consists of a carpet, 
a mattress, a blanket, two saucepans 
with lids, fitting one into the other ; 
two dishes, two plates, and a cofiee- 
pot, all of copper, well tinned ; a 
small wooden box for salt and pepper ; 
six coffee-cups without handles in a 
leather box ; a round leather table^ 
which he suspends from the saddle 
of his horse ; it has a running-string 
round the edge, by which it can bo 
converted into a very serviceable 
bag ; small leather bottles or bags 
for oil, melted butter, water, and 
brandy^ (if the traveller be a Chris-* 
tian,) apipe, atinder-box, aoocoa-nut 
cup, some rice, dried raisins, dates, 
EMtem c«flteMert». Cyprus checse, and, abo vo all, tobacoo 

and coffee-berries, with a roaster and 
a wooden mortar, with a long handle of a peculiar shape, to pound and tri- 
turate the coffee into an impalpable powder. It is astonishing what effect 
the smallest portion of the strong coffee made by the Arabs has ; no greater 
stimulus is required in the longest and most arduous journeys. It is universal 
throughout the East, but more used by the Arabs of the Desert than by 
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anj other class ; thej will often go without food for twenty-four hours if 
tiiey can but have recourse to the little dram of coffee, which, from the small 
compass in which they carry the apparatus, and the readiness with which it 
is made, they can always command. Its strengthening and exhilarating 
effects far exceed those it is possible for a dram of spirits to haye on persons 
who indulge in strong liquors. 

To the above list a tent may be added or not, as circumstances may require. 
In the region of Lebanon, where our first excursions will be made, one may 
almost always so adjust his movements as to find shelter for the night in a 
Tillage or in a kh&n : but a man is certainly more independent who carries 
his house about with him ; and under its cover he is at least safe from the 
bedfeUows that murder sleep within the walls of almost every fixed habi- 
tation. Among the articles most useful in an encampment, and which are 
not procurable in Europe, the Turkish portable lantern must not be for- 
gotten. When lighted and suspended from the roof its candle is protected 
from the air by an oiled canvas cylinder, which packs down flat when not 
in use. It gives a most agreeable light, is convenient to carry from tent 
to tent, or in the streets at night, and would afterwards serve as a very 
ornamental light for any small space in an English house. 

If you have no tent, and be not near a khftn, enter a village, choose out the 
best house you see, and you will hardly fail to meet with an hospitable recep- 
tion at the hands of the simple and kind-hearted inmates. Every man 
you meet, particularly in the country of the Druses, greets yon in a friendly 
manner, and readily stops to direct you if you ask your way. Often, as 
travellers pass before a garden, the children run out to them with baskets of 
figs or grapes, pressing them to eat of the contents, but unwilling to accept 
of any remuneration. When you enter a house, you will be treated, perhaps, 
with excellent wine of a rich flavour, and a scent that verifies the justice of 
the prophet's simile (Hosea xiv. 7)* At any rate, they will set before yon 
sach fare as they have, — ^brcad, fruit, and the produce of theur dairy, and 
season it with a hearty welcome. They will assist you to prepare your 
coffee^ and to drink it afterwards, and will assign you a place where you 
may spread your carpet, and rest till morning blushes. The evening is 
patted in pleasant discourse, introduced by the never-failing question. Shoo 
ishdeed andae f *^ What is new with you ? '" But this is never propounded till 
after the usual polite inquiries respecting your health, and whether your 
Idef, your humour, is good. Yon are requested to describe your birth, 
parentage, and occupation : if women are in a majority, you must tell the 
names of all belonging to you, and draw little pictures of their beauties.—^ 
How many sisters have you, O Frank ? Are you married ? And if not, 
why not ?-— They bring their chubby imps about you, and ask you whether 
these, or the children in your own country, are the handsomer; whilst some 
aged dame, privileged by her years, will put a bolder question, and insist on 
knowing whether the women of Frankistan are equal to the dark-eyed 
beauties around you. 

During these halts you will often witness the rimple and expeditious mode 
of baking bread, practised in the mountains. They dig a hole in the ground, 
which they line with a thick coat of plaster, leaving the cavity in shape and- 
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size like a large cooking pot, a liUfe-biij|giiigJiiilie midd^.r. Wkeit tfae 
plaster is dry, a fire is lighted on tUe^bpttoia of ibci h«l«,f and fed^ with small 
sticks til] the sides are well heated ; ihe jQan»ea are then: suffered to. godewa, 
leaving a mass of live coals on the bottoi&«o«;JdeamwhiU.thQ doiigh hasfbeen 
prepared, and divided into portions -of a^convenievrt sizo, wbicb ais-pneseed 
out on a board till tliey are as large as a common plate, and about as tbick 
as the back of a stout carving knife« .:XbesarSofindisks .axia taken ^ -en a 
pad, and struck against the inside ^.th^ ^imple^ ovien,rwbere tliey adheza, 
and are baked in about a minute. Thej areihea witbdrawa anii^k«» put 
in their places with great rapidity*. ;.. ,XbQr0,.ihi». .nsuallif '«ey^val - womea 
engaged at the same time about the,^<inii90or,.pr,O¥en^ and being ^remark- 
ably expert in the business, they requij|e;but y&cy, shori nottoe to pref>are> 
bread enough for a meal. . . , - : . ... t .. • r* 

Some of the modes of salutation in. ibe East are •lather |Mizaluigv to thoief 
who are not familiar with them. Tbe^ loauntaia -cmbracf^ i>f welcome and 
friendship consists in throwing the right ann over, the sliouldery bdn|^dg 
both faces in contact, and sometimes kissing^ the cheek«v /•' Mapy is the'tinfe 
and oft/' says Col. Napier, *^ when ^undergoing tbis. ordeal at^tfae'hpnds of 
some grisly old emir or sheykh, I have wished the lo^ing^ Teojearabte at^ tbe 
bottom of the Bed Sea, or that he hadr deputed. 4Mie of ..Inagraaddau^ft^rs. to 
perform the ceremony in his stead." ^ ,, r. v , ,r. . , . ., . , , . r 

An English gentleman is walking, in, the stieets ^. Damagoua^ 'When mp 
comes a respectable-looking Turk ^-and jriape: him xQa-tliA>^bri^t8t't> the 
Englishman, not knowing what to.nmako'jof this, /Btaree^t' the Xnrk, who 
-seems quite disappointed at not receiving 4k retum^iii. kindv fi>c> bi^'^vftKljF« 
In the end it turns out, that the bk>w.wasnot OTeant^f<»'.an.i|kvi|ati$>»<iola 
pugilistic set-to, but as a friendly token of xecognitien, sncb as*]6 ▼ery^oem-^ 
mon throughout the East. Again,* a traveller riding towards ftberuias* of 
GsBsarea, sees two Arabs advancing in the opposite directioB,'mauptcd on 
very fine horses. As soon as they catch ^igbt of him-tbef^raisO'tkefir long 
spears in the air, and shouting " YuUah I" . dash at lum^fiiU tilt V be balCii ; 
they circle round him once, then wish hyxL ahapi^ Jonmeyiwand ^tide oik 
their way. Here is an incident of a somewhat similar kind that ooeurred'io 
Sir Frederick Henniker : — " We were -now witfiin a.law paces o( tho'tent^. 
when seven men sprang upon their feei;; four of- tliem^ drew pMols^fiom 
their belts, and presented them at our.h^ds ; -a.fifthj'aisal jan aaa';'aiid*^e 
elder of the party, raising a tremendoiR^yelly ran forward towai^oorslieykJi, 
wielding a club as if to kill and Imrybim at a blow,; in an* io^lluit he 
dropped his herculean weapon, and planing his right band agabst tbe right 
band of the sheykh, and then on bissown breast,' saidy'iSakm tUkudi'ui^ 
Peace be to you! This was answered by^^Ale]aim:a^m!'aiid a-similar 
movement of the hand. The same cesemony was {)ef ISsnAed lrei^>etlively and 
respectfully by each individual of our paiiy; witli ea^h individlnil of^ih^ia^ 
and thus having given and received 4he Arab aesuranoe of £nendsbii>» we 
were at liberty to consider ourselves safe. To take aim at a person is meant 
as a compliment, which is sometimeaineveased^byfiriiTg/^ r-Setees'liketbis, 
though commonplace affairs in the ^Desert, must be- looked- orf by pefaona 
new to the ways of the Bedouins witb something viike the wtfadtr wbidi a 
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8011 qiihe. tkiseri would probablj feel it.wiUieasiiig tin 6aluie$ exchanged 
b^iweitiianrJ^glish frigate and a friendly lortra88« _ > . 

Jhoihia»to{ Northern Syria differ from Ahoae gei^erally found inthe Eagsty 
which J%ttier}4re intended merely for the aocommodation of caraTans carryuig 
with tiicm'Hieir own provisions for man 'and beast^and-oonsist of four winga 
round a<iDoite^yard, in which the beasts of burden may be. inclosed* The 
lodgHi^Btfre cells, where you find nothing but base walls, dns);^ and sometimes 
soorpi^ne^ ^But the khftns northward 'of Tyre are ^nnall, and are rinhabited 
byakeepeCi whoseUs coffee, provisions) and thalike^ to guests, and fiqmiBhes 
ihem >witbjfire and the means of cqokiagfor themselves. > They are lience 
called .in^ AKabio shopt (DukkanV and supply,, m some -small degree, 
the phMoe joC^iinns. They may be described as cabins, i;isually divided into 
two chdmbefOB, with walls badly built -of rough stone, without mortar, the 
gApiiig.^iiitei^tices of which give free passage to wind, rain, and smoke*: they 
are almeeftia^ays blackened by the^ latter both witlun and without. The 
waUft>i«e about seven or eight feet lughr: across them -are ]ftid laxgQ limbaof 
trees witii, tii#ir principal branches adlMtfing to them ^ an4 dry faggots tlueowxi 
en these, "complete the roof. The unpaved floor is a bed^of (faist in dry 
weaih/nNTf^anad in wet. Upon one^or two;pQsts that serve to^si^port' the 
roof, the traveller hangs his cloak and his arms. A wood fire is constantly 
boming p||:aril'ude hearth in a comer, and one (».two copper co£[ee-cana i^ 
always /uUf<9if strong muddy coffee. ^. Whence traveller arrives at the. gate 
of tbe.Uiiim4>is attendants spread Ui^straw mat and his carpet in a eomer 
of /tiier snip]^ hovel; he sits down»4»ll8 for coffee, ; and. smokes, bia pipe 
whjist Jiis people are collecting a Ijttl^ dry wood to< cook his ihigal fare* 
Thia eomqafittly consists of 
iwo or tjhrde$ barley-cakes 
Bcaroely) hacked on a heated 
dtoa0, WftdXif he can get 
th^na) aomm pieces of mut- 
ton i^hppped small and 
eooked wlth^.rice in a oop- 
perrpan. -JSut most fire- 
SUQOilyi ih» last-named 
viands are not to be had 
forlovQ ecjBBoney in the 
kh&e^^d h^must content 
himself with his cakes and 
the exe^lent water that 
ia neier.vwaliting in the AwootefBwtof^i*4dh«t:o^tii.miiii»yTi*Vi(nto^ 

Vicinity: t^fr.^ihese places. oaTi4iMoofo«itliiuideoKU^Ski0af«Linni. 

Tb€)servaBt0j{mookres, and ^. .^ .. . ., 

boiees, bifmiac in the open air. t.< . 

The^ssitaon of these khiins may i^eaerally be recognised a long way off, 
l>y netMsef tome remarkable tree oveijiang^ngraiountaiu near them. These 
^ vef)iioften sycamores, of a species not known in Europar They bear^ fruit 
^mewhai xiaembling the fig : one oLthefropliet^ -called himself '' a gatherer 
of 9e«iiior»jiruit :" the wood is valuable, bejng^hard and very ^durable. The 
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tree attains the magnitude of our largest oaks, and a still greater longeyity ; 
the inmk sometimes measures thirty or forty feet round, or more; the branches 
begin to expand at a height of fifteen or twenty feet from the earth, the lower 
ones spreading horizontally to a great extent, and those aboTothem gronpin^ 
themselves into conical shapes, so that the tree, seen from a distance, has 
yery much the look of our beech trees. 'These sycamores cast their hospitable 
shadows to a great distance from their trunks, and it is not an uncommon 
circumstance to see fifty or sixty camels and horses, and as many Arabs, 
encamped, during the heat of the day, under cover afforded by one of these 
noble trees. But here, as in everything else, we are painfully struck with 
the improvidence of the Orientals, and their government. These trees, which 
ought to be carefully preserved as natural hostelries, bountifully adapted to 
the necessities of the caravans, are abandoned to the stupid recklessness of 
tliose they shelter : the Arabs light their fires at the foot of the sycamores, 
and their venerable trunks are, most of them, blackened and scathed by the 
flames. Dr. Hogg succeeded in bringing over, from Cairo to Naples, in a 
healthy state, four plants of the Sycamore Fig, (Ficus Sycamorus) the first, 
strange as it may seem, that have been naturalised in Europe. The coffins, 
uteni^ &c.,of the ancient Egyptians, still discovered sound and perfect, were 
made of the wood of this tree. 

Travelling on horseback, even though the pace be moderate, involves hard- 
ships, exposure and fatigue. It is not a recreation suited to all men, and is trying^ 
even to those who are vigorous, and indifferent to luxuries and comforts : the 
mountains (not to speak of the desert) afford nothing like snug and easy 
accommodation for those who feel a prejudice in favour of living in houses, or 
indeed of anything belon^ng to civilised life. Even in a short ramble there 
are certain discomforts : you cannot carry meat with you, and you can get 
none except fowls, which are invariably so tough as to be hardly eatable ; 
and coarse bread, eggs, and sour milk, are after all but sorry fare. Now 
and then, indeed, a traveller s propitious stars may guide him to some hospi- 
table khftn where ortolans, ready plucked and tru^ed, await his coming to 
be roasted. One piastre a bird is the price he will pay for the daintiest dish 
ever set before a king : but these blissful chances are few and &r between. 
Then, though one gets tolerably accustomed to sleeping in a tent, or even 
without a tent, you are sadly disturbed by the neighing and screaming of 
your horses at night. They are the most gentle and docile creatures possible 
to ride, but, if &ey break loose, they sometimes fight like tigers. Mosqui- 
toes, too, sound their shrill trump in your ears, summonmg the host of thdr 
kindred to revel in the godsend of your Frank blood. • Qadflies persecute 
your horses almost to madness, and sometimes favour yourself with a nip : 
they render travelling in the heat of the day excessively harassing, and if 
tlie tent happens to be pitched near marshy ground, the horses are often so 
distressed by insect tormentors of all kinds, that they can neither feed nor rest. 

Many brooks and basins of fountains abound with leeches, which often 
cause horses great annoyance by getting into their months ; and men even, 
drinking incautiously at the brook, not nnfrequently meet with the same 
accident without perceiving it at the time. When a horse is the sufferer, 
the leech fixes itself in the soft parts of the inner mouth, and remains there 
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some days before it becomes swelled to a size sufficient for its detection and 
extraction. When it has gorged itself, it may without much difficulty be 
scraped out by the hand wi^pped in a horse-cloth, or other coarse and rough 
fabric, to which the animal adheres. When the accident happens to a man, 
it is often attended with great inconvenience. ^'I have seen several 
instances," says Dr. BusseU, ^^ where, a leech not being suspected, the blood 
which from time to time came from the throat was ascribed to some other 
causes. The animal sometimes fixes in such a situation, and contracts in 
soch a manner, when an instrument is introduced in order to examine the 
fiiQces, that it remains perfectly concealed ; at other times, when visible, it 
is not ¥nthout difficulty extracted by the forceps ; this is, however, the only 
effectaal method. It often happened that the patient (where the leech was 
invisible) was able only in a very confused way to indicate where he felt it ; 
in which case it was found best to make him keep his mouth open and 
wait patiently till the animal, stretching out when unalarmed, detected itself 
from behind the palate ; for every attempt with an instrument made it 
retreat and lurk more closely." Many of Bonaparte's soldiers in Egypt were 
bled into a consumption by leeches admitted into the mouth with their drink, 
till Larrey detected the cause and applied the remedy. Whenever water 
looks suspicious, travellers should follow the example of the Arabs, who on 
snch occasions strain the water they are about to drink through a corner of 
tlieir bumoos. 

A traveller in these countries, we are told by Captain Irby, however much 
the very thoughts may shock him at first, must make up his mind and 
reconcile his feelings to being constantly covered with fleas, and something 
worse besides. *^ We kill every day from ten to twenty of these guests, 
which are always to be found on every mat or cushion used in the country. 
These nauseous visitors seldom get into the head, but crawl about your shirt 
and clothes. Every na- 
tive you see in the 
country is covered with 
vermin ; and if you ask 
why they have such a 
plentiful store, virhile we 
are comparatively so 
little annoyed by them, 
they tell you, * it is the 
curse of God on them.' 
The other day I cut my 
foot, and our Arab teyty 
who is always veashing 
himself, and is a very 
cleanly person, tore off 
a small piece of the 
sleeve of Ids shirt for my hurt ; the piece was about three inches long by two 
wide, and before using it I killed three— no matter what — and two fleas on 
it. This will speak more than all I can say on the subject. Bugs are also 
very plentiful, and in Egypt our rooms were full of them." 
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Bui notwithstanding aU these drawbacks, there are ineomparaUj greater 
aflvantages to set off against them. The horseman feels none of that 
Jil^Dguor and feyerishness that bo g^er&Qy result from iraTelling on wheels. 
The. very hardships bring enjoymeiit with, them, in invigorated health, 
braped nerves, and elevated spiritai, , Ton avo in immediate. contact with 
ii^»ti^e; every circnmstance of scenezyrandrclioMLte becomes of interest and 
yali|^, and the minutest incident of Gk)untry or of local h&bits cannot escape 
<^bsjti;vation. A bumiug sun may sometimes eidiaust, ar a summer storm 
ro/iy^ drench you; but what can be 'more exhilarating thanrthe sight of the 
Ung^ened treop of variegated and gay oostqmes dashing at fiill speed along, 
to the crack of the Tartar whip,, and tho wild whoop of the surrigeel 
Wk^i more picturesque than to watch iheir reckless career over npland or 
^a)^i(.or along the waving line of the landscape — bur^ng away on a dewy 
inorn, or racing *^home^ on a roiQr eve? 

r ^^You are constantly in the full ^pjoyment .of the open air of a heavenly 
^Iiipate — the lightness of the atmosphere passes into your spirits — the serenity 
^f the clime sinks into the mind ; you.are prepfhred to enjoy all things and 
2)^11 states ; you are ready for work— r^rou rare glad of rest ;. youare, above all 
things, ready for your food, which is alwa^a savoury when it can be got, 
aind never unseasonable when forthcoming. Still I must in candouv . avow, 
that no small portion of the pleasures 9I Eastern travel arises from sheer 
hardship and privation, which afford to the few unhappy bemgs who have 
^p^^t(0 labour for their daily bread, i^^cajusient insight dato the real happiness 
^njpyed three times a day by the whole, mass of Mankind who lahpnr for 
their: bread and hunger for their meiQs.^. 

Ifipver does a man feel himself so 'all but %bscibitely independent of cironm- 
^tanpe or assistance as when travelling in the Hast, provide4 be bas had the 
gQo4 fortune to make all his arrangeinenis. s^ctTy aocording to ihe rule and 
custom of the country. If you can do this, '^ you will find, in the des^ as in 
the peopled city^ your path pureued by the associations of home, and jrou 
will become practically acquainted vnih those feelmgs of locomotive indo- 
pendence, and that combination of family ties and nomade existence, which 
are the basis of the Eastern character. How do ^theae inqouies, which 
appear at a distance so abstruse, become homely and Isimple when yon 
surround yourself with the atmosphere of custom ! Yon can at oaee lay 
your hand on motives ; you spring at once to conclusions without the^ronUe 
of reflection, or the risks which so unfortunately attend the partoritiDna of 
logic. Placed among a strange people, if you inquure, you must 9so language 
not applicable to their ideas ; if you argue, you deal with your iUpressions, 
not theirs ; but when yon put yourself in a position similar to tiktin, you 
can feel as they do, and that is the finii lesidt of useful infiHina|knl'' Burice, 
in his essay on the ^ Beautiful and Sublime,' mentions an ancient philosopher 
who, when he wished to understand the character of a man, used-to imitate 
him in everything, endeavoured to catch the tone of his voice, and even tried 
to look like him : never was a better, r^ilejhiid down ior a traveller. 

^[^Thus drawn within tho pale of Eastern 'existence, what interesting trains 
of thought — ^what contrasts arise at every turn* and what importance and 
value trivial circumstances, not merely those of the Eai9t»bat thosoof Europe 
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also, assnm^! H6W are you strack VHh relationships, nnobseryed b^r^ 

between domestic manners and historic events ! If I migbt t^Ml 

one hoar from ibis simple and ~ndmade state of existence more delicions ^An 
the rest, it Vonld be that of tbV' evening bivouac, ^hen you choose font 
ground and )pitdi jour tent i^berever fancy or caprice may decide; 6ft a 
moBntim brow, in a^ secluded Yale, by a' running brook, or in a sombre foMist^ 
and where, become familiar witbittother Earth, you lay yourself down oil bet • 
nake^ bosom. There yoti may eshtblish sudden community with her (Ab^ 
children — the forester, the lowland ploughman, or the mountain shepherd ; 
or call in to' share your ereniiTg 'repast, some weary traYcller, whose naYbe, 
race, and land of birth may be eqtially unknown, and who may, ine^the 
pleasing uncertainty but certiiin iastiti^tion of such intercourse, wile the 
eVeningaway with tales of iihe Desert or stories of the Capital, and BMkj^ 
hafe visited in this land of pilgrhns^ the streams of Cashmere or the parihed 

Sahara. "^ " *'"'' * '-* r. .? 

^'But tfiongb n^Ter can yon better ' enjoy, still nowhere can you mol% 
easily "dispense with man's society thkti in your tent after a long da^^i 
&iigue. ' It is a pleasnre whidh vt^rS^cannot tell, to watch that portable 




nail of Tnenden near BeeUsa. 

home^eyfoywh^re tf^e sanie-r-spr^^ing. around its magic circle, and rea^iing 
onhigbite g^ld^ jballr; afi.cprd. l^y poi;d is picketed down, it assumes, i^ 
wonted forp% and then spreads wide its festooned porch, displaying witblD 
mosaic curpets and piled cufs^ipns, . , There the traveller reclines after Jh^ 
Ubour of the, day and the toil oftjie road, his ablutions first performed at.tlve: 
muning stream,!. 4md hi^ napM,^ recited — to gaze away the last gleans ^Qf^ 
twi^ght in.t^t dbsorbe^ ^p^ which iS; not reflection, which is not vacai)!^^ 
but a calm communing with Nature, and a silent observation of men Apd 
things. Thus that^ pensive mood is fostered, and that soberness of mind 
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acquired, wliicli, tbougli not profound, is never trivial. TIius at home in tlie 
i^ilds should the Mussulman be seen — picturesque in his attire, sculpturesque 
in his attitude, with dignity on his forehead, welcome on his lips, and poetry 
in all around. With such a picture before him, the ever-busy Western may 
guess at the frame of mind of those to whom such existence is habitual, and 
who thence carry into the business of life the calm we can only find in 
solitude, when, escaping from our self-created world of circumstance, we can 
visit and dwell for a moment with the universe, and converse with it in a 
language without words. 

^' Nor are these, tlie shadows of which I have endeavoured to catch, the 
whole enjoyment of Eastern travel. The great source of its interest to a 
stranger, is — man ; the character of the people, and their political circum- 
stances; facts new and varied ; action dramatic, simple, and personaL With 
us, the national circumstances which demand the inquirer^s attention, are of 
80 analytical and scientific a character, that they are unapproachable, save 
by those who have devoted a lifetime of labour to each particular branch. 
He who has done so, becomes absorbed in an exclusive study ; he who has 
not, has no right to opine and shrink from examining. But in the East, by 
the simplicity of system in public combinations, and by the clear perception 
of moral right and wrong in personal character, •^all subjects worthy of 
engaging our attention, are placed within the reach of the unscientific, and 
reduced to the level of ordinary capacity. But the stranger must commence 
with laying previous opinions aside, as the first step towards becoming 
acquainted with feelings different from those implanted by the education of 
his national habits, and by the experience of his native land«"* 



CHAPTER VII. 

Lebanok — Its Gsncral CnASACTSR — Its Inhabitamts. 

The great mountain range known by the general name of Lebanon, extends 
from the parallel nearly coiuciding with ihe mouth of the Nahr el Berd, 
about ten miles north of Tripoli, to another corresponding with the mouth of 
the Kasmieh, between Sour and Seyde, (Tyre and £Kdon). These moun- 
tains are parted throughout their whole length into two branches, by 
the fertile valley of the Bekaa, the ancient C»le83rria ; the western brandi 
is the true Lebanon, in contradistinction to which the eastern branch is called 
by Europeans, Anti-lebanon, a name unknown, however, to the inhabitants. 
Jehel Lebafiy or the milky mountain, has no doubt derived this appellation 
from the snow that rests on its heights for several months in the year, and 
from the white and chalky aspect presented in many places by its naked 
calcareous flanks. The length of this range may be, in round numbers, 
ninety English miles, and its breadth from twenty-five to thirty. The space 
included within these limits is divided into ten districts, possessing several 

• * Urquhart, Spirit of the Eut, vol. i. pp. 8 «t wq. 
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little towns, and from 6 to 700 Tillages. The rock that constitutes it is 
chiefly limestone, almost as hard as marble, and susceptible of a fine polish : 
the hardness of the rock increases as jou advance northward, till in the 
mountains near Antioch, yon find it passing into the character of perfect 
marble. The recesses of Lebanon, rich in mineral productions, deserve to 
be carefully examined. Near the sea the dislocated strata have almost 
everywhere a deep chalybeate tinge, and compact nodnles of iron ore are of 
frequent occurrence. 8omc iron is wrought in one or two places, and heaps 
of scoria attest the existence of considerable workings in former days. Pit- 
coal is found in the neighbourhood of Beyroot, where mining operations were 
began by Ibraham Pasha. Other metallic ores are also found in various 
parts of the mountains. 

Lebanon, viewed in the mass, presents but few strongly marked outlines: its 
Qsnal form is that of lengthened and uniformly undulating ridges, with round 
isolated heads resembling broad depressed domes. Opposite Bejrroot its 
aspect grows more bold, and near Tripoli it exhibits in the peak of Jebel 
Hakmel, the only sharply defined pyramidal form discoverable in the whole 
chain. This summit rises above the limit of perpetual snow, which can 
hardly be asserted of the Snnnin, though the latter has commonlj passed for 
the highest mountain in Syria. Russegger * accords this honour to the Jebel 
d Sheikh, whose name indeed (the chieftain mountain) seems to implj this 
preeminence. This latter is the southern termination of the Anti-lebanon 
chain, the general elevation of which hardly exceeds 5000 feet. The height 
of the Jebel el Sheikh, Russegger estimates at 9000 Parisian feet : this, 
although 1400 feet lower than Mount Etna, is more than twice the height 
of Ben-Nevis (4370 feet), the most elevated point in Great Britain. As we 
adrance still further south towards Judea, we find the mountains diminishing 
in height but assuming a sterner aspect ; they lose their verdure ; their val- 
leys grow narrower ; thej become dry and stony, and terminate at the Dead 
Sea in a pile of desolate rocks, full of precipices and caverns, among which 
are the grottoes of Engaddi, iU-famed as a receptacle for desperate outlaws in 
aUages. 

The summits of Lebanon are almost always bare, and its craggy sides are 
in their upper third destitute of timber, save here and there a little clump of 
pines, like a scanty tuft of hair on a bald head ; and in one place, the 
dimiaisbed remains of the once lordly cedars ; but thorny creepers are abun* 
dant, and heath and other Alpine plants spring up in the clefts even of the 
topmost crags, and grow to great luxuriance. In the middle region the 
ground is generally rude, stony, and hard to work even when it has been 
prepared for culture : yet this stubborn soil sustains the densest and most 
thriving popalation in all Syria. The iron industry of the Druses and Maro- 
oites, prompted by the freedom and security they enjoy in their native fast* 
nesses, has converted the steep sides of the mountain into a series of terraces 
^pported by huge blocks of stone, rising one above the other like flights of 
giant stairs, carpeted with verdure. From 100 to 120 of such gradations 
have been reckoned on the face of a single declivity. Every device that 
ingenuity could invent, or patient toil could execute, has been employed in 

* Raasrgger, Reiten in Europii, Alien, und Africa. Stuttgart, 1842. 
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economising the rills and streams for the irrip[ation of the terraoe?. ' Botnew 
tiines the water is led by a tfaonsanii windings along the declivities^ "so as to 
lose no foot of elevation that can be profitably retained; sometimes it i^ 
dammed up in thd narrow glens, in order to raise it above its natand- level. 
The stony soil gratefdlly repays this asstdaous care : wherever it 'is regained 
by wails &nd refreiihed with a little water, it displays an astonishing' fertility ; 
the mulberry, ihe -fig, the olive, the vine, and the walnut, flonrish laxtm« 
antly, and vield an excellent return. What a delightful surprise it is to the 
traveller, when, after clambering for A^urs over steep and nalkedF crags, he 
suddenly discovers in the green lap of a highland glen, or on the plateau of s 
rocky pyramid, a handsome village built of white stone, inliibitM by a 
numerous and thriving population, with a moorish castle in the midst of it, 
a monastery 'near' it, ftt its fbot^ a rushing brook, and all aroand'-ft belt of 
foli&ge waving over Kttle garden patches of com. - " ' 

' All the smaSl plains and vialleys &t the foot of the mountains, between tbem 
and khe httls, are admirably fertile ; thi sbil is rich, light, very pni^o^tive, and 
requires but little labour. Almost every kind of culture may be prafctised 
in them with success; the tobacco the3rgrow, above all, is of -an ezcelleni 
quality, ond^beatd the highest reJ)UtJllioil. > i .v ♦ 

' Thtf loftier portions OTthb mountains in which the limestoAe (brination 
prevails,' though' highly fertile wherever the rock is decomposed; and richly 
tultlvated^ id far inferior in piettiresqne 4)eauty to the district occtf(>ii6d by a 
red sa'nd^one-^a region 6f'pine forest Bxid aromatic herbage which 'reminded 
one traveller's party 6'f the Estrelle; by* the odours they crushed iisH^y rode 
from its gumiiny Vegeftiition. ' Throughout all this portion of the mpnntain 
you may find' a proflisioli 6f ' flbwers"; '*ihe blue convolvulus, *«i^'txiinson 
anemone, the ckper, tfccf ihyrtle, atad lihe'rose : . - « i » ' 

— through the gran * 
' The (Jhidk-eyedlizartl rustles,' aad' the UiUi - ' 

r ' Of MMUoer bird* nng 'W<ilooai6''«i7e |MM ; ^ . v . 

.■...' 1 . . i - FJPIweiw fr^ wbuoj and mfwjrip their dyee, , , -^ 

^ Dftn66 in the soft breeze in a fairy mass ; 
The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, •'-'• " ' 

• •* t • '^« KiHid by the braath of hea^tn, «eems coloured by lu ikiet. 

' Lebanon is iil tmth a majektid re^t^n, where every step dbdose^ fresb 
images of beaut^ oi^ gTandefur, sometikhes fantastic wildness, bdi alWays 
variety. ' It seems^ as it were, one 6f Nature's fiivonrite modds, in which 
she delights to ^Tend together her mbst Sublime creations with lier tenderest 
grace and loveli^e69:^itis as though she had here designed of old, to set 
before the infarit riu5e of tnan^he richest assemblage of those element she 
elsewhere Severally emptbys to startle, awe, exalt, refine, soothe, and dc^ght 
the soul. Here^' Ibis ill the Aljps, the traveller journeys whole days to reach 
a place 'which! Was In sight at his'depatture ; he winds, he descefid^ he skirts 
the hills^ he climb's ; but hardly would he, if he could, abridgeHihe' Way, or 
grudge one mimite of the toil that i^ns him such a succession of pure and 
ennobling pleastires. ' Sometimes his path lies along the dry bed df ii* wintry 
torrent, at the bottom of a narrow ravine cleft by an earthquake'-tiircmi^li Ihe 
solid rock. Naked" ramparts tower jicfTpendicularly on eith^ hitod io % 
height of 300 or 400 feet. Below, gigantic blocks, many of themTuIkier than 
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lofty housefly lie scattered in every vaxiaty p&popitian, KkerpebUes flang from 
the hand of a child. Some rest upon tlieir iuroad bases, as if destined to eter-<) 
nal repose; others, suspended on their Angles to^ some, unseen pressure^ seem 
still in the act of rolling onwards ; while,ui&.dim /md. broken light that plays 
upon the uncertain forms and outlines. adds ta the. illn3iidny and gives tlus 
diaos of rocks the semblance of a stony flood.. Sometimes- emerging from 
these gloomy gorges the traveller cornea. suddenly upon a secluded highland 
ifalley, aijttle paradise of verdure, embosomed, within tin umphttlieatre of 
mountains. On every side are green flights -of ^tepa as if leadingnip to some 
great temple^of nature, and vilh^es h^ng likid swallow nests on the very iace 
of the cliff, and so arranged, that thc^ :terraced loofs of one row of houses 
serve for a street to those above them* ..You wpuld think they must be 
bstened with cramping irons to the rock^not to slide down Uie sheer descent. 
Looking at these villages from a little distance^ they appear almost to touch 
one-anodier, and it is not till you have, measured the ground 'between them 
with your steps, that you can be convinced how long a time it takes to 
traverse the deep chasms, and the to|:tuous paths by which alone access can be 
had from one of them to another. .They are sometimes but a stone's throw 
apart ; in some you can distinctly bear a pe£soh japeaking to yoa frbm the 
adjoining one ; yet it would occupy you an hour or two to pass from ycAir 
position to' his. .• - ^ - 

When yoii climb the higher ridges, every bend of the rock surprises you 
with some h^w delight, — glimpses of the aeaboarcl plain and its towns, with 
the bhie expanse beyond, valley emerging into valley, and wooded knolls, and 
rainbow-tinted clifib chequering the bright landscape with fantastic shadows, 
and waters flashing from the rocks in sheeted cascades, or dancing in small 
mazy rills to their own ceaseless music, or plunging unseen, but not unheard, 
through chasms and ** caverns measureless to man." Or it may be, that as 
you cast your eyes downwards you see nothing but a rolling mist conoeaUng 
the low grounds. Presently, while you listen to> the measured tolling of the 
convent beH; or the shepherd'^s pipe and the tmkling of his flocks, the mist 
slowly disposes, its last fleecy remnant floating away like a speck of down 
from the InSJtst of a bird, and the whole scene is revealed to your eyes in all 
its impressr^ loveliness. — And then you come perhaps on the verge of a 
beetling clnl( and begin to descend by a winding path soarcdy two feet wide, 
and strew^over with loose rolling stones, so polished by the ^ains and by 
the hoofs *6f cattle, as to call into action the ^most sagacity of the horses 
and mules, and oblige them to use the most d^erate caution at every step 
in choosing the spot on which they shall nez( sbt: their foot. A false step 
would be destruction, for on one side is a wall of ro6k, littuLon the other a 
fearful precipice. The wisest thing the rider can do on such perilous ground 
ia to leave his beast entirely to its own discretion. Instinct beats reason hollow 
en these occasions. The animals lowering their heads, and pausing while 
they carefully scrutinise and snuff the fitones,'never faihto find a place on 
which thd foot can rest securely. By treading continually on the same spot 
they at last' work Uie rock into a series' of small cavities in which the hoof 
sinks some inches, and it is only by the hold thus given to the horse's foot 
that the animal is able to keep on his legs. Sometimes the continuity of 
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iheso rock ladders is broken by steps two feet higli, or bj blocks of stone too 
large to surmount, so that jou must twist your way through crooked open- 
ings barely wide enough to admit your horse's legs. No trayeller can risk 
life and limb in these dangerous passes without amazement to think such a 
country should abound with fine horses, or that men should trust them- 
seWcs to their backs in a country where, if they must needs ride, you 
would naturally expect to see them mounted on goats, like the picture 
of Sir Taffy in our old nursery books. Yet the native horsemen ascend and 
descend these fearful ledges with their pipes in their mouths, and with as 
fearless indifference as we jog along our turnpike roads. The amazing sure- 
footedness of the horses in this country, arises altogether from the manner in 
which they are brought up. A colt is as much domesticated in an Arab 
cottage as the pig in an Irish hovel; and as soon as the mare can be mounted^ 
the colt trots at her heels wherever she goes. In this way they are aoctis- 
tomcd from the time they are a month old to pick their steps over the most 
rugged mountain paths, and to meet all the sights and noises of a town. It 
is very rarely indeed that they either shy or stumble ; and the traveller soon 
acquires confidence enough in their sagacity and nirablencss to enjoy his rides 
with no more sense of danger than is just sufficient to add a racy zest to his 
pleasure. 

For the multitude of its waters Lebanon is akin to old Homer's *' fountain- 
gushing Ida :" besides their refreshing and fertilising effects, others, no less 
striking, are wrought by them on tho economy of the mountain. Wlien 
swollen by the rains and melted snows, their volume and the steepness of 
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their headlong course make theb impetus resistless. In some places they 
have burst through the rock, leaving natural arches above them, such as that 
of Nahr el Leban, or the river of milk, which flows into the river of 
Beyroot: this arch is upwards of one hundred and sixty feet long, 
eighty-five wide, and nearly two hundred feet high above the tonenu 
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Frequently the traveller descries on the hill sides what seem to him at a 
distance utificial ruins, great piles of rocks stripped by the waters, skeletons 
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of/ hills which the floods and the winds have gnawed for ages. In many 
places the waters, meeting with inclined beds, have undermined the inter- 
mediate earth, and formed caverns like that which we have already 
described ; in others they have tunnelled out subterraneous channels, through 
winch they flow for a part of the year. But these picturesque situations 
Bometimes become tragical. From thaws and earthquakes, rocks have been 
known to lose their equilibrium, roll down upon the adjacent houses, and 
bury the inhabitants : such an accident happened about eighty years ago, and 
overwhelmed a whole village near Mar-Djordjos, without leaving a single 
trace to discover where it formerly stood. Somewhat more recently, near 
the same spot, a whole hill-side, covered with mulberries and vines, was 
detached by a sudden thaw, and, sliding down the declivity of the rock, was 
launched altogether, like a ship from the stocks, into the valley. 

The Syrian rivers, most of which rise in Lebanon, enjoy, like those of 
Greece^ a renown far more than commensurate with the ordinary volume of 
their waters ; since, from the proximity of their sources to the sea they have 
not time to accumulate in long valleys before they find an exit. The largest 
of them might more properly be called brooks ; for such, in fact, they are, 
till swollen by the rains and melted snows : but, they are mountain brooks, 
rapid, brawling, and exulting. The channels of the Orontes and the Jordan, 
the two most important, are scarcely sixty paces wide at their mouths : the 
latter, indeed, has considerable depth ; but if the Orontes were not impeded 
% successive obstacles, it would be quite dry during the summer. Most 
of these rivers that empty themselves into the Mediterranean are fordable, 
in autumn, near their mouths, in consequence of the bars thrown up by the 
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conflict of tbeir waters with those of the sea : bnt the attempt to cross them 
IS often extremely hazardous from the impetuosity of the current, and many 
fatal accidents are recorded as having befallen persons who incautiously 
adventured upon these treacherous shallows. 

Subterraneous rivulets, as we have already said, are common thronghoui 
Syria : there are some near Damascus, at the sources of the Orontes, and at 
those of the Jordan. That of Mar-Hanna, or St. John, a Greek convent 
near the village of Shouair, opens by a gulf called El-baloua^ or the Swallower. 
It is an aperture about ten feet wide, situated in the middle of a hollow : at 
the depth of fifteen feet is a sort of first bottom, but it only hides a very deep 
lateral opening. Some years before Yolney's time it was shut, as it had 
served to conceal a murder. The winter rains coming on, the waters col- 
lected and formed a pretty deep lake ; but some small streams penetrating | 
among the stones, they were soon stripped of the earth that cemented them 
together, and the pressure of the water prevailing, the whole obstacle was i 
removed with an explosion like thunder ; and so violent was the reaction of i 
the compressed air, that a column of water spouted up and fell upon a house 
at the distance of at least two hundred paces. The current this oocasioned 
formed a whirlpool, which swallowed up the trees and vines planted in the 
hollow, and threw them out by the second aperture. I 

The reader, accustomed only to the denser air of Europe, can scarcely form a j 
just idea of the ethereal subtil ty and transparency of the Syrian atmosphere. I 
It is this that gives to the prospect from the mountains an amplitude and dis- 
tinctness unpi^aUeled in other lands. When Moses went up to Pisgah he 
gazed over the whole inheritance of his people from north to south, and to | 
the utmost sea : this he might have done without having had a miraculous 
power of vision imparted to him ; * and so might any man at this day if he 
attained sufficient elevation. Four observers might command the whole of 
Syria, and from the tops of Casius, Lebanon, and Tabor, let nothing of a 
certain magnitude escape them within that vast horizon. + Standing on the 
top of the Sunnin, the spectator has on one side the indefinite expanse of the 
desert, stretching away towards the Persian Gulf; on the opposite aide, 
the sea, melting afar into the firmament, suggests to his mind the idea of 
infinite space ; hardly can he at first distinguish between sea and sky at tbeir 
line of junction, but is tempted to fancy, that the solid earth floats in an 
immense double ocean. It is not till he looks more narrowly and sees the 
little white sails specking the blue expanse of the waters, that he can get the 
better of the illusion. Landwards, he discerns every sinuosity and indenta- 
tion of the coast ; every cape, promontory, and creek ; every mountain mass 
with its rocks, woods, torrents, hillsides, villages, and towns, — an intermin- 
able extent, and all as distinctly traced as though he were looking on a huge i 
map or model stretched before him on a level floor. He fancies he could ! 
reach in a few hours points that are actually three or four days^ journey I 
removed from him. His eyes seem to dilate with the immense field of viaon 
presented to them, and his imagination outstripping sight, glances in an instant 
from Antioch to Jerusalem. 

Usually after mid-day, clouds begin to form partially over the sea, and, 

^ The Rev, Vcre Monro. f Volney. 
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'whilst ihey seldom OTercast the whole scene, they add inconceiyablj to 
its beauty. Where the sea is unclouded, it appears as smooth as a froasen 
lake ; elsewhere, it is covered with immense rolling masses, severally like 
hills of cotton or wool ; when viewed altogether, their irregular undulations, 
and the fleecy whiteness of their upper surfaces, strongly illuminated by the 
«un, remind one of a vast forest loaded with new-fallen snow. 

'* To make the scene still more interesting," says Mr. Paxton^ who wit- 
nessed such a spectacle from the top of the Sunnin, '^ a wind set in from the 
«ea, and drove the masses of cloud against the mountains. We saw the 
plain covered and again laid bare, as masses of clouds like the irregular columns 
of an army passed over it — drove against the mountains — ^rose higher and 
Ingher up its sides — and at last swept over us and by us in huge piles. It 
was not one large dense cloud, but a multitude of clouds of various sises and 
at different heights. The sun pouring its flood of light upon these masses, so 
various in height, density, and rapidity of motion, presented the most bril- 
liant and perpetually varying spectacle that I have ever seen. We had all 
the variety of tints and colouring that light and shade can make, and that 
ever-clianging aspect which is presented by the kaleidoscope. There was, 
however, no rain.'^ 

The extraordinary transparency of the Syrian atmosphere occasions some 
curious optical illusions. The apparent distances of all objects are surpris- 
ingly diminished : the eye requires to undergo a new education to enable it 
to2 overcome this impression. *^ I am perpetually struck with this," says 

- _ _- -^<L.— 
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Iklr. Paxton, " when looking down from Brumanah (a village in the lower 
range of Lebanon) to Beyroot, and the long line of coast which lies to the 
north and south. When I stand on some one of the points of the ridge that 
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runs out towards Bejroot, the town appears so near, and the hay at snch a 
short distance helow me, that I can hardly get clear of the impression, that 
I could throw a finger stone into the hay. The ascent and descent, three or 
four times repeated, have, however, given me matter-of-fact proof, that it 
takes nearly four hours of hard travel to pass the space that lies between 
Brumanah and Bejrroot." The fact may be easily explained. Wo ar* 
accustomed to judge of the relative dimensions of bodies partly by the angle 
under which rays from their extremities meet at the eye, and partly by the 
intensity of the light reflected from theur surfaces severally : if the dimenaons 
be known, or nearly so, the same data enable us to judge of the relative 
distances ; but that we may do this with any precision, it is evident that the 
character of the medium through which we see must remain tolerably 
uniform, for light is much more rapidly absorbed and dispersed in its passage 
through a dense medium than through a rare one. If the reader has ever 
dived with his eyes open, let him fancy himself endowed with the eyes of a 
fish, and habituated only to see through water, and then let him imagine bis 
perplexity if he were suddenly obliged to exert his powers of vision in the 
air : the confusion he would feel in his notions of aerial perspective wonld 
differ in degree, hut not in kind, from that experienced by a spectator 
transferred from beneath the vaporous skies of the north to the pure 
mountain air of Syria. 

There are other curious optical phenomena witnessed in the mountains, 
the causes of which cannot be so distinctly assigned. Strange appearances 
are very often observed on the setting sun : they begin about the time the 
lower edge of the luminary touches the line of the horizon. The lower part 
at times appears to flatten up^ the upper to flatten downy and at times the 
sides flatten tn, so that the disk of the sun forms nearly a square. But it is 
not very often it takes this shape. More frequently, about the time one half 
the disk is sunk below the horizon, a portion of the remainder seems to 
separate from the main body, assuming the form of an inverted cone or 
crescent, divided from the lower portion by a black mark of the apparent 
breadth of an inch or thereabouts. This crown-like appearance is at times 
distinctly visible after the disk of the sun has disappeared ; at other times 
the body of the sun seems surrounded with a groove an^ a band, and looks 
not unlike the capital of a pillar. Repeatedly it has been observed, as it 
dipped under the horizon, flattening down and spreading out horizontally, 
till it looked no bigger vertically than a stout walking stick, while it seemed 
nearly a yard in breadth. But the most singular fact of all remains to bo 
told. ^^ We have several times seen the sun appear distinctly under the 
horizon after the luminous aspect was wholly gone. It appeared as a dark 
mass, nearly of the shape of the sun, but much larger. It seemed under the 
water, and gradually to sink deeper and deeper. This sinking of it below 
the line of the horizon makes it appear to approach nearer to the spectator. 
I saw it on one occasion most distinctly when its upper edge appeared a full 
yard below the line of the horizon. It then gradually became fainter and 
fainter, until it disappeared."* These phenomena do not occur every night, 
and seldom are the forms the same for two nights successively. 

* Paxton. 
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Though the ezaei mechamsm by which ihese effects are prodaced may be 
a rojsteiy, their general cabses may be gneased. The epectator's position is 
on tiie heights near Bmmanah. The plain beneath him must be greatly 
heated, and the air over it highly rarified, mnch more so than that by 
which he is immediately surrounded. FurUier on is the sea, the air over 
which is cooler. Then it is to be observed that, looking from Bmmanah* 
the snn is seen setting over Cyprus, which lies on the very verge of the 
horixon, at such a distance that it is not always distinctly visible. Now 
Cyprus is an island of considerable size, and not having much growth, is 
greatly heated by the action of the sun. Thus the rays of the setting sun, 
to reach the eye of a spectator at Bmmanah,* must pass through several 
alternations of warm and rare, cold and dense columns of lur, and so undergo 
an extraordinary series of refractions. 

It would be hard to choose between the rival beauties of the summer days 
and nights in this enchanting region. By day, you have the sun shining in 
a sky that puts to shame the vaunted heavens of Italy ; by night, the stars 
glow with unparalleled splendour in a firmament so pure, you almost fancy 
your eye can penetrate further into its marvellous depths than in any other 
land. Most picturesque by either light is the aspect of the long caravan 
winding in single file from height to height, like a huge coiling snake, its 
mid length lost in the depths of the gorge, or dimly seen through the spray 
of the cascades, while its head emerges into the sunshine upon the opposite 
declivity. There is a delightful excitement in roaming among the moun- 
tains by night ; now riding over open braes in the broad moonlight ; now 
winding along intricate and rugged paths through the thick groves of pine 
trees ; scrambling up the dry bed of a winter torrent, and then skirting 
along the verge of some steep descent ; the village lights faintly glimmering 
in the bottom of the valley, or midway in the heavens, and no sound heard 
but the rushing of the wind and the creaking of the pine-trees. And then 
the bivouac : — ^the horses and mules are picketed here and there round the 
camps, the fires are lighted, swarthy faces bent over them, intent on the 
preparation of supper, quiver and change like goblin visages in the lurid 
smoke ; groups are listening to interminable Arab tales of romance, or 
burnishing their arms and repairing their cattle gear ; a few wild figures 
rolled -up in rough capotes are lying on the grass or round the flickering fires. 
At last the whole caravan are asleep, some under tents or the rude shelter 
of a vrigwam khan, but the greater part sleep i la belle itoile. In the 
morning they wake with the fresh breeze on their faces, and the hum of 
bees in their eaxs. 

Syria is divided as to climate into three longitudinal zones by the moun- 
tains that run through its length. The air on the sea coast is hot and moist, 
that on the eastern plains is hot and dry; for the moisture carried towards the 

* Spttking of Bramanab, Mr. Paxton lays — '* Some time before I got out of qaara&tine there 
vas a death in the finmily of the emir of this village ; and, according to custom, the people were 
not allowed to wash their clothes for forty days. As they are not much given to cleanliness at 
any time, this was an order singularly out of place. About the time I came up, the people were 
most fearfully dirty : the days of restriction «ure, however, past, and t^ U thought they hav€ been 
fuinff water, ^ 
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latter from tHe coast by the prevailing westerly winds is intercepted and con- 
seded by the mountains. The middle mountainous region ranges through, 
every gradaUon of temperature, from the extreme heat of the low grounds^ 
to the coldness of the summits clad in almost perpetual snow. The winter on 
the coast is so mild, that the orange, date, banana, and other delicate trees 
flourish in the open air ; and it appears equally extraordinary and pic- 
turesque to a European to behold at Tripoli under his windows, in Hbe month 
of Januaiy, orange trees loaded with flowers and fruit, while the lofty head of 
Lebanon is covered with ice and snow. Syria then owes to her mountains 
the advantage of uniting different climates under the same sky, and of col- 
lecting, within a narrow compass, pleasures and productions which nature 
has ebewhere widely dispersed as to time and place. With us, for instance, 
seasons are separated by months ; there we may say they are only separated 
by hours. If in Seyde, Beyroot, or Tripoli we are incommoded by the 
heats of July, in six hours we are in the neighbouring mountains in the 
temperature of March ; or, on the other hand, if chilled by the frosts of 
December at Bsherray, a day's journey brings us back to the coast amid the 
flowers of May. The Arabian poets have therefcare said, that ^* the Snnnin 
bears Winter on his head^ Spring upon his shoulders, and Autumn in his 
bosom, while Sunmier lies aleeping at his feef Sandys speaks of ** the 
snowtopped mountains of the Antilebanus,so exceedingly cold, that a Moor at 
our being here (at Seyde), returning from Damascus in company with an 
English merchant, perished by the way ; the heat then excessively great on 
both sides." Yolney too, who resided eight months at the monastery of Mar 
Hanna, seven leagues from Beyroot, testifies from personal experience to the 
truth of the above beautiful poetic figure. '^ At the end of Febmary," he 
says, ^^I left at Tripoli a variety of vegetables in perfection, and many 
flowers in full bloom. On my arrival at Antoura, (in the Kesrouan,) I 
found the plants only beginning to shoot ; and, at Mar Hanna, everything 
was covered with snow. It had not entirely left the Sunnin till the end of 
April, and already, in the valley it overlooks, roses had begun to bud. The 
early figs were past at Beyroot, when they wero first gathered with us, and 
the silk worms had spun their cocoons before our muU>erry trees were half 
stripped.'*^ 

It is a common notion that Syria is a very hot country, but we see that 
this can only be admitted under considerable limitations. From the Ist of 
April till the end of July the climate of Beyroot is delightful ; in April and 
May the thermometer is rarely above 80^ ; in June and July the heat is still 
endurable, and it is only in August and September that it becomes really 
expressive. But with the setting in of the autumnal rains begins a second 
spring. We have already seen in Lamartine's description what a November 
day is on the coast. With the exception of a few squalls at sea, and a few 
showers about noon, the climate is as fine as that of our early summer. The 
terrace waUs of Lebanon and the fruitful undulations around Beyroot become 
in a few days completely embedded in vegetation, so that the ground is 
entirely hidden under an accumulation of moss, herbs, flowers, and creepers; 
the young barley forms a complete carpet over the fields that before had 
been scorched and dusty ; and the mulberry trees shooting forth their second 
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crop of ^V^^^, form round the buildioss forests of shades impenetrable to 
thegu-Sf^^J^f ^ ^ 

The fol&«r^g table showing the mean temperatnre of Bejrroot^ and of 
B'Hamdoon, one of the highest Tillages of Lebanon, is deriTed from the 
observations of Dr. Kems» the resident physician appointed by the Syrian 
Medical Aid Society : 
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This climate is certainly entitled on the whole to be considered a healthy 
one. The English, at least, haTO no reason to complain of it. '^ Daring the 
whole snmmer," says Mr, Kinnear (August 26, 1839), " we have been 
nnvisited by any contagious disease until about a month ago ; and the feyer 
whieh then appeared was, singularly enough, confined to the French resi- 
dents." He states, too, that every case of intermittent fever among the 
English residents that came to his knowledge, might be traced to some 
imprudence of their own, sleeping in the open air during the rainy season, 
riding in wet clothes, or some other want of caution in their mode of living. 
It is a question deserving of serious consideration, whether patients suffering 
under pulmonary or other complaints would not do well to seek the renova- 
tion of their health in the genial atmosphere of these regions rather than in 
the South of France and Italy, where the harsh winds are often faUl to the 
invalid. It is now but too notorious that this latter experiment has many 
times been tried not merely without advantage, but with positively evil 
results. There is something like the sound of a knell in the physician's 
mandate despatching the sick pilgrim to scenes where so many before him 
have sought for health, and found a grave : but travelling to Syria is going 
to ** firesh fields and pastures new." There the sufferer has not constantly 
before his imagination the phantoms of numberless victims, his predecessors 
in the same hopeless career, to cast the shadow of death upon a being already 
depressed in mind by disease and loneliness, and pining after the familiar 
sights, and sounds, and faces, he may perhaps never meet again. There, on 
the contrary, everything around him is novel and hopeful; a thousand 
objects of interest solicit his attention, amuse his fancy, and beguile him 
from brooding over his unhappy condition. " Beyroot," says a medical 
authority, ** offers many inducements to the travelling invalid, or to families 
desiring to visit Syria, and would, I doubt not, form a pleasant and healthy 
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residence for such persons. Its climate is moderate and ^nges thit^ ^ 
change than either Algiers or Alexandria ; and the yicinit^ |ow t^ «u^^i^ 
affords the means of varjing the temperature. There are C!r>-y Euro^^ 
residents here ; and there is constant and direct commnnication with England' 
bj trading vessels and the government steam-boat, which arrives at Bejroot 
once a month. With Egypt there is daily communication ; Balbeck is but 
forty miles distant ; the interesting country of the Druses is just in the 
vicinity ; a visit to the cedars of Lebanon forms an entertaining excursion 
to the touristy and the Cave of St. George a pleasant moming^s walk."* 

As for the natives of the country they are a peculiarly healthy, robust 
race, and many of them are possessed of great muscular strength. It is no 
uncommon thing to see a porter on the marina of Beyroot wt^ away with 
a bale of cotton twisty weighing 600 lbs., on his shoulders. H uch of the 
illness among the native population arises, not so much from the climate as 
from the excessive quantity of unripe fruit and raw vegetables eaten by the 
common people. Most of their vegetables — ^the kooseh^ a small pumpkin, 
about three inches long, the bamiyeh^ the pod of the hibiscus, and the 
hadingan^ the fruit of the egg-plant — ^are both agreeable and wholesome 
when cooked ; but all of them are eaten raw by the common people and 
children, during the hottest season, and when every kind of fruit is abundant. 
The water melon, which is imported in large quantities from Ja£fa, is a most 
delicious fruit ; but after being kept a few days it acquires a sharp acid 
flavour, and when cut and exposed to the air it begins to ferment. The 
better class of people buy them fresh from the boats, or soon after their 
arrival ; but in the bazaars where they are sold to the lower classes, they are 
cut into slices and remain exposed to the sun, and covered with flies, and 
must almost invariably be eaten in a state of fermentation. The prickly 
pear, which abounds in the neighbourhood of Be3nroot, is also eaten in great 
quantities, and is thought to be wholesome enough ; but it is really fearful 
to see the number which an Arab will swallow one after another. He seats 
himself beside the basket, and as fast as the seller can open and remove the 
prickly rind, he bolts the fruit, apparently without any mastication ; and 
after he has swallowed a dozen or two, he wipes his mouth, says, El am 
doo lillah, *' Praise be to Allah," and rising slowly, walks oflf to his work.t 

Lebanon is a region to interest the poet, the philosopher, and the poli- 
tician ; the first finds there an epitome of the marveU of the East, mag- 
nificent scenery revealing inexpressible beauties at every point, ways of life 
OS simple and unsophisticated as those recorded in the book of Genets, and 
teeming with images and traditions of the primitive ages. To the second 
there is presented a strange agglomeration of creeds and customs, an endless 
variety of moral, intellectual, and religious idiosyncrasies, suggesting valuable 
lessons for the study of human nature. The third, the politician, looking 
narrowly into the character of the three hundred thousand Maronites and 
Druses who inhabit this region, will quickly perceinre to what prodigious 
effects such a population might be made instrumental in the hands of able 
lawgivers. There is not perhaps a spot on earth better adapted for moun- 
tain independence than is Lebanon. Defined on every side by steep and 

* Wilde, EzcnnioQS, &c. f Kinnear, Cairo, Petra and Damaaciu. 
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lofly barriers — Slaved along its principal extent by the waves of the ocean 
— ascending in snccessive and distinct mountains to lieights wliere from the 
natare of the ground every inch of rock may be contested — containing 
vrithin its limits innumerable plateaux, covered with a deep and most fertile 
soil, with abundance of pure water, and rejoicing in a heavenly climate — 
it would seem created by the hand of Nature as a stronghold against the 
oppressor.* 

Lebanon is inhabited by three principal races, the Maronite Christians, the 
Druses, and the Metualis, who until 
the year 1840 formed a federal com- 
munity under one prince or Emir. All 
the nortliem part, that is to say the 
cantons of the Kesrouan and Bsherray, 
is inhabited almost exclusively by the 
Maronites. Within the former district, 
-which includes an extent of ten miles 
only, to the northward of the Dog 
Biver, there are 150,000 Maronites. 
The Druses occupy the mountain from 
the river Damour, between Beyroot 
and Seyde, as far as the latitude of the 
mouth of the Kasmieh, in towns and 
villages either solely pertaining to them 
or which they share with Christians,— 
Maronites, Greeks, &c. A small num- 
ber of Metuali villages are found in 
the extreme southern part of Lebanon, 
towards the Cape of Saxfend or Sarepta. 

In point of costume the mountain tribes do not differ essentially from 
each other. The dress of the male Druses is simple, consisting of a coarse 
woollen frock, without sleeves, of black with white stripes descending to 
the knees. The under garment is a long tunic (kombaz) of linen, with 
sleeves reaching to the wrist. The trousers are of the same stuff, gathered 
in below the knee and falling in folds half way down the leg. A sash of 
white or red cotton or silk, with fringed ends, tied round the waist^ supports 
a brace of pistols, a dirk and a powder-flask ; a musket and cartridge-box 
are slung across the shoulders. A broad turban, flat on the top, swells out 
from the head, shading their bronzed visages and coal-black eyes, and adding 
to the grandeur and wild energy of their features. Their beards are shaved 
off, but long mustachios cover their lips, and hang down on each side of the 
month. This is the uniform costume of all the Druses except the emirs 
and the akhoul or initiated : the former dress like Turks of rank ; the latter 
wear garments of the same form as their uninitiated brethren, but the colours 
are exclusively white or black, and they carry no weapons. 

The Maronites are more gay in their attire. Their turbans of various 
forms, are of every colour except the forbidden green, the sacred colour of 
the Muslims. They sometimes wear the striped abbas of the Druses, but 

* Poujoulat, Corrctpoadance d'Orient. Uuuter, Expedition lo Syria. 
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^ate generally a short red jacket over a party-coloured Vest': embroidery of 
Bilk or gold cord is not spared by those who have the means of procuring 
such finery ; and tlieir crimson and yellow sashes sustain a little portable 
armoury of silver-mounted khanjars, yataghans, and pistols. 

The usual apparel of the women, both Maronite and Druse, consists of an 
outer pelisse, generally blue, and fringed with silk cord : it is open in front, 

and has sleeves to the elbow ; under 
this is another robe, with sleeves 
open to the wrist : a shawl round 
the waist, long and full trousers^ 
with painted toes or yellow slippers, 
complete the costume. But the 
most remarkable peculiarities of 
their dress are the immense silver 
ear-rings hanging forward on the 
neck, the large bell-shaped silver 
bobs they wear upon their long plaits 
of hair, and above all the tantoor. 

The tantoor is a tube of gold, 
silver, or even tin, according to the 
wealth of the wearer, measuring in 
size from the diameter of an inch 
and a half at the smaller extremity, 
to three inches at the other, where 
it terminates like the mouth of a 
trumpet. If the smaller end were 
closed, it might serve for a drinking 
cup; and in Germany glasses of the same form and size are still 
occasionally used. In some villages the tantoor is a gilded buffalo's horn. 
But whatever be the material, this ornament is the peculiar and distinguished 
sign of the matron condition. Maidens are never allowed to wear the 
honoured emblem, (at least among the Druses,) with certain rare exceptions 
in favour of those belonging to important families ; and those privileged 
young ladies wear their horns ^^ with a difference," so that no native can 
mistake them for married women. The broad end of the tantoor is fixed to 
a pad on the top of the head by two silk cords, which, after being wound 
round the head, hang behind nearly to the ground, terminating in large 
tassels, that among the better classes are capped with silver. The narrow 
end commonly projects over the forehead at an angle of 45°, like the horn 
of an unicorn, and in this position it might indeed serve as a formidable 
weapon of offence. But the mode of wearing it is subject to endless 
variations ; it points forwards, backwards, directly upwards, to the right or 
4o the left : its shape too is no less diversified ; sometimes it assumes the 
form of a truncated cone five or six inches long ; sometimes of two such 
figures joined at their narrow ends ; sometimes it is in the shape of a funnel, 
more than a foot long, projecting from the side of the head, with the broad 
end outwards, and looking like a very large hearing-trumpet. All these 
"diversities afford so many distinctive marks, by which a person familiar with 
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the country and its customs, can at once determine to what district or faction 
belongs the husband of any woman be meets. 

This grotesque accoutrement, which is not kid aside even at night, has a 
xerj disfiguring effect. The best that can be said for it is, that it support* 
the veil and prevents it from encumbering the face ; but it gives a very 
ungainly stiffness to the motions of the head and neck. It is certainly 
the most singular, inconvenient, and inexplicable costume ever worn by 
human being, — ex- ^t-y:^ 

cept,periiap8, the long ^'^^T^ 

wig of our ancestors* ^-^ " 

Its weight, and that 
of Ae heavy tassels 
or metal balls at- 
tac)ied to the silk 
cords in order to 
counterpoise it, make 
the wearers peculiar- 
ly subject to severe 
headaches. The head- 
dress of the unmar- 
ried girls, who have 
not attained the pri- 
vilege of thus burthening and disfiguring themselves, is very becoming, 
and the whole coquetry of the veil, like that of the Spanish mantilla^ 
admirably adapted for manslaughter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tb« Maronitss — Thb Kesrouan. 

The ferdehs levied by the Emir Beshir in his latter years afford us the 
means of making a very close approximation to the numbers of the several 
tribes in Lebanon. The ferdeh, or capitation tax, was paid by all males 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty. The returns for 1839 and 1840 were 
as follow : 

Ferdehi 77,589 paid by the Maronites. 



confined to 



Total 110^13 individuals paying poll tax in Lebanon. 

If, then, we take into account the sl.eikhs and the clergy exempted from 
the ferdeh, amounting to the number of 7000 or 8000, we find that the 
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male Maronite population of Lebanon between the ages of fifteen and 8Lxt| 
consists of 85,000 iudividaals. Hence, supposing that two out of ever3 
five individuals are males between the above ages, the Maronites alone fonr 
a population of 210,000 or 220,000 souls, and their numbers are daily tending 
to increase. 

The Maronites derive their name from Marroun, a holy hermit, wlic 
fiourished in the odour of sanctity in the fifth century. But his folio tv^ers 
wei3 condemned by the general council of Constantinople (a. d. 681) a^ 
holding the monothdite heresy ; and, being driven from the greater part of 
the cities of Syria, they took refuge on the mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon. For several successive centuries from that period Lebanon con- 
tinued to be an asylum firom religious persecution of every caste. By no 
other means can we account for the fact of Pagan and Christian amalga- 
mating for so long a series of ages, and submitting to be governed even by a 
fiingle head. 

And still is Lebanon one vast city of refuge. The stranger, pursued 
by implacable enemies, the Christians of the plain, unable to endure the cruel 
oppression and extortions of the Turkish governors, fly to the mountain, and 
neither private malice, nor the tyranny of the rulers, will venture to seek them 
there. In 1821, when the disasters of Navarino had excited the intensest 
hatred in the bosom of the Turks against every thing European, the consuls 
and the Franks resident in Syria, alarmed for the safety of their lives, sought 
an asylum among the inhabitants of Lebanon ; and during a space of fifteen 
or eighteen months passed by them in that region, never did the least shadow 
of danger trouble their tranquillity : the hospitable Lebanon keeps trusty 
guard over those who confide in its protection. By what a noble instinct, ! 
by what an admirable law not written in human books, do the mountaineers 
thus devote themselves to the defence of the fugitive and the oppressed ! 
" Thanks be to God for the mountains ! " 

The Maronites adhered to the Latin Church in the year 1182, but still 
remained under the authority of their own patriarchs. In the course of the 
events that followed the crusades their attachment to the church of Rome 
became much diminished ; but they were won back to it by able negotia- 
tions in the year 1403 ; and in 1445 the Maronites solemnly renewed their 
recognition of Roman supremacy under the pontificate of Eugenias lY. 
Thenceforth they have always piqued themselves on their strict fidelity to 
the holy see, which in its turn has favoured them with many immunities. 
Thus celibacy is not strictly imposed on the Maronite priests, who may be 
ordained though married, but must not take a second wife if the first die. 
Only the higher clergy and the monks, and those who are unmarried when 
they take orders, are compelled to remain single. 

They celebrate mass in Syriac, of which the greatest part of them com- 
prehend not a word. The gospel alone is read aloud in Arabic, that it may 
be understood by the people. The communion is administered in both 
kinds. The host is a small round loaf, unleavened, of the thickness of a 
finger, and about the size of a crown-piece. On the top is the impression of 
a seal, which is eaten by the priest, who cuts the remainder into small pieces, 
and putting it into the wine in the cup, administers to each person with a 
spoon, which serves the whole congregation. 
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.i^».^Maroniiea constitate at this day a community governed by the moat 
purely theocratical system that has withstood the changes of time ; a theo- 
cracy which, having constantly had the fear of Muslim tjrranny impending 
over it, has of necessity a character of moderation and paternal tenderness 
towards the governed, so that it has fostered among them some germs of 
civil liberty, which need only a more favourable season to unfold themselves. 
Tlie patriarch {bairak) is elected by the bishops of the nation, subject to the 
approval of the pope or of his legate. The patriarch^s authority is unli- 
mited ; all the Christians of the mountain pay him eztraordinaiy respect and 
deference. He has but to speak and be obeyed implicitly, and that even in 
matters not pertaining to his spiritual functions. The influence of the nume- 
rous bishops is also very great, and the Turkish authorities are careful to 
avoid offending them^ knowing that a word from their lips would be 
enough to rouse the whole population. 

The bishops are possessed of stated revenues, that enable them to live in . 
comparative affluence : but this is not the case with the inferior clergy, who 
have no fixed sources of income, but subsist on the produce of their masses, 
the bounty of their congregations, and the labours of their hands. Some of 
them exercise trades ; others cultivate small plots of land ; and all are 
industriously employed for the maintenance of their families and the 
edification of their flocks. This poverty is recompensed by the great respect 
that is paid to them; their vanity is incessantly flattered; whoever 
approaches them, whether rich or poor, great or small, is anxious to kiss 
their hands, which they fail not to present ; nor are they pleased that Euro« 
peans withhold from them this mark of reverence. 

It is perhaps to the potent influence of the clergy that we must attribute 
the mild and simple manners generally prevailing among the Maronites ; 
for violent crimes are extremely rare among them. Retribution immediately 
follows every offence, however slight, and the clergy are rigorous in pre- 
venting every appearance of disorder or scandal among the members of their 
flocks. Before a young man can marry, he must obtain the consent of his 
pastor and of his bishop. If they disapprove of the marriage, they prohibit 
it, and the Maronite has no remedy. If an unmarried girl become a mother, 
her seducer is compelled to marry her, whatever be the inequality of their 
conditions ; if he refuses, he is reduced to obedience by measures of severity, 
lasting, imprisonment, and even bastinadoing. This influence of the clergy 
extends to every detail of civil and domestic life. The Maronite who should 
appeal from the decision of the clergy to the civil authority of the emirs 
^ould not be listened to by them, and the act would be regarded by the 
appellant's bishop as a transgression to be visited with condign punish* 
meot. 

The clergy have at their command a fearful word of execration, a word 
that excites unbounded horror whenever it is uttered ; but its application is 
Ktfe. This word, applied to an individual, would instantly bar every door 
^gainst him ; he would find himself everywhere cut off from all social 
intercourse, for no one would have any communication with him, or give or 
sell anything to an accursed one like him. This word, the more terrible, inas- 
much as the explanation of its import is always left to the imagmation of the 
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jnonntaineer, is Jra-massaon^ a corruption of franc-ina^ (frfev ^^^y^^ ^ ^*^ 
Christian of Lebanon believes in his heart, that a freemason Jip#<«ftorribJe 
being, whose soul is devoted to irretrievable perdition, who has daily deal* 
ings with Satan, who is endowed with a thousand iufemal qualities, and pos- 
sesses a thousand atrocious means of working mischief, of casting midignani 
spells, inflicting diseases on the faithful, making them succumb to tempta- 
tion, and dragging them down along with himself to the bottomless pit. 

Besides a numerous 8e<;ular clergy, Lebanon possesses more than 10,000 
monks, distributed through 200 convents. A part of these are Armenians, 
nnited and schismatic Greeks, &c., but more than two-thirds are Maronites. 
We have already seen in what manner 
these men pass their simple and laborious 
lives. Their ignorance, it must be owned, 
is great, but at least they are not rapa- 
cious drones or beggars ; and even were 
positive testimony wanting, we might 
well acquit them of the vices that grow 
rank among the lazy pampered brother- 
faoods of some European countries. 

The luty may be considered as divided 
into two classes — the common people 
and the sheikhs; the latter, dmving 
their superiority from the antiquity of 
their families, or from their wealth, 
answer, in some degree, to our English 
notions of the class of country gentle- 
men. The whole nation consists of 
husbandmen. Every man cultivates 
with his own hands the little domain 
he owns or farms. Even the sheikhs 
Uve in the same manner, and are only distinguished from the rest by the 
display of a dress somewhat better than common, and the possession of a 
horse, and of some slight advantages in food and lodging. They aU live 
frugally, without many enjoyments, but also with few wants, as they are 
little acquainted with the inventions of luxury. In general the nation is 
poor, but no one wants necessaries ; and if beggars are sometimes seen, they 
come rather from the sea-coast than from the country itself. Property is 
as^sacred among them as in Europe. Travellers may journey through their 
mountains, and through those of the Druses, by night or day, with a security 
unknown in any other part of the empire; and the stranger is hospitably 
received, though not, it must be owned, with the same open-handed liberality 
as among the Arabs. 

Of aU other denominations of men in Syria, whatever be the creed, sect, or 
country of the stranger, he is sure of kind treatment the moment he has 
touched the threshold of the door, or taken his seat beneath the tent. They 
fulfil to the letter the excellent precept of the sunnit: "The first law of 
hospitality is to refrain from asking a stranger fit)m what region he comes, 
or m what faith he has been reared ; but he must be asked is he hungry, is 
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he thiwfy, 18 he clothed." Among the Maronites, hospitality is n^t do un-^ 
limited. Their coreligionist will be received with delight as a friend and 
a brother ; but the distrust instilled by the priest into the minds of his flock 
against all who are not of the Roman communion, the zeal with which he 
labours to preserve them from the contagion of heretics or infidels, generally 
prevent a stranger belonging to a nation not Catholic from being well received 
among them. If he be not the bearer of precise orders, or of a firman from 
the pasha, he will sometimes have much difficulty in finding whwre to lay 
his head, unless he at once introduces himself, on dismounting from his horse^ 
as a professor of the Catholic faith. 

In point of faith the Maronite has a huge stomach and wondrcwis powers^ 
of digestion. Not content with having at his own doors, or at a little dis- 
tance from them, in hia native mountains, places Regarded with profound 
but reasonable veneration by the whole Christian world, he dwells with 
crednlous delight on a multitude of traditions and pious legends, many of 
which are at least destitute of foundation, and some highly ridiculous. If 
we are to believe him, saints, prophets, and patriarchs without number have 
rendered his native mountains illustrious as the scene of their holy labours, 
and have chosen there 
their place of burial* 
We will mention two 
instances of these curi- 
ous legends; the first 
we give is current 
among the Turks as 
well as among the Ma- 
lonites : — 

About two miles east 
of Zakhle,in the village 
of Kerak, not far from 
^hich, on the last 
declivity of Lebanon, 
thereis around mosque. 
This is erected over 
still older relics, which are held in great reverence by Muslims and Christians, 
as being the reputed tomb of the patriarch Noah. The structure is evidently 
the remains of an ancient aqueduct, but popular credulity has invested it 
with a character of eminent sanctity ; walls have been built round it, and 
at a certain season of the year the Maronites, in particular, perform 
pilgrimages to visit it. In his old age, they relate, Noah entreated of God, 
^ a peculiar favour, that he might be allowed to end his days on Mount 
licbanon, and there to prepare his place of sepulture. The patriarch's 
prayer was granted ; but shortly before his death he committed some trans* 
gression, and God cut off a part of his tomb, by severing a huge mass from 
the mountain Noah had chosen. He could not be buried at full length, and 
it was necessary to double his legs under his thighs, to fit his remains to 
their diminished bed. Now, this so-called tomb is at least sixty feet long. 

Ampng the gorges of the little barren mountain of Abarou, a da/s journey 
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from Deir el Kammar, there is a spot whithar the Maromies repair in nume- 
rous small parties ¥Fiih extreme secrecy, to venerate the tomb of Moses, the 
law-giver of the Jews. The discoyery of this sacred tomb is thns recounted ; 
In the year 1655, some Maronite herdsmen, who were keeping their flocks 
on the mountain, frequently found the tale of their goats d^ective. The 
missing animals would return after one or two days' absence, but, to the great 
surprise of their keepers, they always brought back with them a delicious 
perfume, which they retained for a long while. Curious to ascertain the 
cause of such a prodigy, the men one day followed the goats that were in the 
habit of straying from the flock; and, after many devious wanderings 
through broken glens and over precipices, they lost sight of the goats near 
a cavern, the entrance to whidi was closely screened by thick masses of 
foliage. The men boldly entered the cavern after the goats, and imme- 
diately recognised the admirable odour that had previously so much perplexed 
them. They found, in the middle of the cave, a tomb, constructed of unhewn 
stone, and covered with a marble slab, that gave forth a dazzling lustre, and 
bore this inscription, Moasa Cadam AIM! — Motes the eervatU of God. 
Quitting the sacred spot, they made all haste to Kanobin, to communicate 
what they had seen to the patriarch. Tlie odour with which they were 
still impregnated amply corroborated the truth of their report. This dis- 
covery produced an immense sensation all over the mountain. Latins, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, all longed to become exclusive possessors of 
the hallowed sepulchre of Moses. The heartburnings, intrigues, and broils 
that ensued, were carried to such an acrimonious and scandalous pitch, that 
Bekir Pasha, Governor of Damascus, at last caused the entrance to the tomb 
to be closed with a wall of solid masonry, and prohibited all approach to it, 
under severe penalties, in order to take from the rival factions all pretext for 
disturbing public tranquillity. ^^ At present,''^ say the Maronites, '' all that 
can be seen is the entrance to the grotto ; but, at a certain season, a balmy 
atmosphere still issues from it, despite the thickness of the wall." 

The group of mountains extending from the Nahr-el-Kelb to the Nahr- 
el-Kebir is commonly designated the Kesrouan, though Burckhardt confines 
this appellation to a much more limited district north of the former river, 
extending about three hours and a half in length from north to south, and 
from two to three hours in breadth. The principal and almost sole produce 
being silk, mulberry-trees are the chief growth of the soil; wheat and 
barley are sown, but not in suf&cient quantity for the consumption of the 
people. The loom is of course an indispensable article of furniture in every 
house, and the manner of pl3^ng it is singular enough ; the weaver sits in a 
hole sunk in the earthen floor. A man's wealth is estimated by the number 
of rotolas of silk which he makes, and the annual taxes paid to the govern- 
ment are calculated and apportioned on the same principle. The miri or 
land-tax is taken upon the mule-load of mulberry-leaves, eight or ten trees in 
common years yielding one load. The custom, before the late armed interfer- 
ence of the allied powers, was for the Turks to exact one or two mtrtf annually, 
by way of tribute,^^om the grand prince of the mountain, who, on his part» 
levied the same upon the inhabitants, besides several others on his own 
account. But despite the complaints long made by the Maronites respecting 
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the taxes extorted irom them, these were not to be compared in amoant with 
tbose paid by the inhabitants of France or England* It is not the mere 
amowit of taxation that cntshes the energies of a nation, but its arbitrary 
character, and the irregularity with which it is imposed. If the taxes 
were legdly determined, and their proportion fixed in the Turkish empire, 
their pressure would scarcely be felt ; but the first element of national 
wealth is wanting) where no law secures the rights of property, or defines the 
extent of the clauos to which it is liable. In Lebanon the amount to be paid 
bj each iadlTidnal is determined by the several Tillage sheikhs ; and it may 
well be imagined that a part of the sums raised sticks to the fingers of the 
collectors.* 

Bat after all, the condition of this people b essentially happy. Its rulers 
fear it, and dare not establish themselves in its provinces: its religion is free 
and respected ; its churches and its convents crown the summits of its hills ; 
its bells, that sound in its ears as a welcome token of liberty and indepen- 
dence, peal their summons to prayer night and day : it is governed by its 
own hereditary chieftains and by the clergy it loves ; a strict but equitable 
system of police preserves order and security in the villages ; property is 
i^espected, and transmitted from father to son; commerce is active; the 
manners of the people perfectly simple and pure. Barely is there seen a 
popalatidn whose appearance more bespeaks health, native nobility, and 
ciTilisation than that of these men of Lebanon. Education, though limited 
to reading, writing, arithmetic, and the catechism, is universal among them, 
and gives them a deserved superiority over the other tribes of Syria* 

Bnt though the ability to read and write be thus general among the 
Maronites, it must not be inferred that they are a literary people. Far from 
it : the bookleaming of all classes, both clergy and laity, can hardly be 
rated too low. There are native printing presses at work in some of the 
monasteries, bat the sheets they issue are all of an ecclesiastical kind— 
chiefly portions of the scripture or mass books in Syriac, which few even of 
the clergy understand, though they repeat them by rote. The ignorance 
Respecting even the most ordinary subjects of thought, which is to be found 
in some of the more retired districts, is really curious. A Frenchman was 
asked by a Maronite, had they a moon in his country ? A European 
woman having found her way into a village of Lebanon, some Maronite 
females laid violent hands on her, that they might satisfy themselves whether 
or not the women of Europe and those of Lebanon belong to the same 
8pecie8.t Lady Frances Egerton complains that, in her journey through the 
mountains, there was no such thing as keeping the women out of her room. 
" If I fastened my door, they called and knocked and battered at it, until 
I feared that it would yield to their efforts; and this at five o^clock in the 
morning, whilst Lvfas in bed, as well as at other times. If the door was 
left a moment unfalstened, then they flocked in. If I did not admit them,, 
then they peeped through every crevice, and I was obliged to bolster up the 
door with cushions and curtains. It is sad that in a country where the men 
are particularly well bred and even polished in their manners, and where they 
are never intrusive or troublesome, the women should be in so degraded 
* Burckhardt Lamartino. t Poujoulat Coiresp. d'Oriciit. 
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and inferior a state. In fact> until they are edacaidd, and permitted to mix 
with the men, this country never can attain a proper degree of civiliaation." 

It must be stated, as some excuse for the conduct of these inqnisitiYe 
daughters of Lebanon, that a real Chinese lady, little slipper and all, could 
hardly be a rarer spectacle on Snowdon or Ben Nevis than an English lady, 
fashionably dressed^ must have appeared in the Maronite highlands. 
Besides, it was generally reported through the mountains that her ladyship 
was no less a personage than the Queen of England. Now, if rudely 
pressing upon and staring at a queen be deemed a decinve proof of bar- 
barianism, what is to be said of the civilisation of some people nearer home ? 

Speaking of that smaller district to which he limits the name of the 
Kesrouan, Burckhardt says— ^' The roads in the mountains are bad beyond 
description ; indeed, I never before saw any inhabited country so entirely 
mountainous as the Kesrouan : th^re are no levels on the tops of the moun- 
tains ; but the traveller no sooner arrives on the summit than he immediately 
begins the descent ; each hill is insulated ; so that to reach a place not more 
than ten miles distant in a straight line, one is obliged to travel three or four 
miles, by descending into the valley and ascending again on the other side. 
There is hardly any place in Syria less fit for cultivation than the Kesrouan, 
yet it has become the most populous part of the country." 

These mountains are covered with monasteries built in the style of the 
Florentine villas of the. 
middle ages. Eigh- 
teen of them have 
been counted from a 
single point overhang- 
ing the Nahr el Kelb. 
A village is set on 
each knoll, crowned 
by a forest of broad 
topped pines, and wa- 
tered by a torrent that 
flings itself over the 
cliff in a sparkling 
cascade. The coast is 
indented with acount- 
less number of small 

creeks, filled with fishing boats. Terrace rows of vineyards, barley, and 
mnlberries, descend firom the villages to the sea. The belfries of the convents 
and churches rise above the dark verdure of the fig and cypress ; a white sandy 
beach lies between the foot of the mountains and the blue transparent waves. 
There is here a tract of country some six or seven miles long, that might 
deceive the eye of the traveller, did he forget that he had left Europe behind 
him. He might fancy himself on the borders of the lake of Geneva, between 
Lausanne and Yevay ; only the frame work of the picture is more majesUc, 
and when he looks up he sees the snowy summits of the Sunnin cleaving the 
eky like the forked tongues of a conflagration. 

There are several convents of nuns in the Kesrouan, as, for instance^ the con- 
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Tent at Antonra, opposnte that of the French lazarists. One of the snperiors 
and two of the sisters are Ethiopian negresses. The oonvent of the Kourkeh^ 




CooTcnta of Antooia. 



or Bekerke, in this yicinity, is memorable as having been founded by the 
notorious Hendye, the romantic history of whose crimes is related by Volney. 

Slie was a young Maronite damsel, whose extraordinary way of life attracted 
general attention^ about the year 1755. IShe fasted, wore haircloth, had 
the gift of tears ; everybody looked on her as a model of piety, and many 
esteemed her a saint. It was but one step more to a reputation for working^ 
miracles ; and, in fact, a rumour of this kind was soon spread. Availing 
herself of this general enthusiasm, Hendye aspired to be the foundress of a 
new order. To build a convent funds were necessary. The foundress 
appealed to the piety of her partisans, and offerings poured in to so large an 
amount, that in a few years she was enabled to erect two large mansions 
of hewn stone, the construction of which must have cost 5000/. The Kour- 
keh was soon peopled with monks and nuns. The patriarch for the time 
being was the director-general. Other offices, great and small, were conferred 
on divers priests and candidates, who were established in one of the houses. 

For a long while, everything went on as well as possible. It is true that 
many nuns died ; but the blame was laid upon the air, and it was difficult to 
imagine the real cause. Hendye reigned over her little kingdom for nearly 
twenty years, when an unforeseen accident threw everything into confusion. 
A factor travelling from Damascus to Beyroot in the summer was overtaken 
by night near this convent ; the gates were shut, the hour unseasonable ; 
and as he did not wish to give trouble, he contented himself vrith a bed of 
straw, and laid himself down in the outer court, waiting the return of day. 
He had only slept a few hours, when he was awakened by a sudden noise of 
doors and bolts. From one of the doors issued three women with spades and 
shovds in their hands, who were followed by two men bearing a long white 
bundle that appeared very heavy. They proceeded towards an adjoining 
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piece of gronnd fall of stones and rubbishy wbere the men deposited their 
load, dug a hole, into which they put it, and coTering it with earth, trod it 
down with their feet, after which they all returned to the house. The sight 
of men with nuns, and this bundle thus mysteriously buried by night, 
amazed the traveller, and in anxiety and fear, he hastily departed to Bey- 
root before daybreak. He was acquainted with a merchant in that town, 
who some months before, had placed t^o of his daughters in the Kourkeh, 
with a portion of about four hundred pounds. He went in search of him, 
still perplexed with what he had seen, but burning with impatience to re- 
count his adventure. They seat themselves cross-legged, the long pipes are 
lighted, and coffee brought in. The merchant makes inquiries respecting his 
journey, and is told that the traveller passed the night near the Kourkeh. 
Further particulars are asked ; and at length the visitor, no longer able to 
contain himself, whispers his host what he had seen. The merchant listened 
with surprise ; one of his daughters he knew was ill, and he could not but 
remark that a great many nuns died. Tormented with these thoughts, and 
the dismal suspicions they occasioned, he mounts his horse, and accompanied 
by his friend repairs to the convent, where he asks to see his daughters. He 
is told they are sick. He insists they shall be brought to him ; this is 
angrily refused ; and the more he persists, the more peremptory is the 
refusal, till at last his suspicions are converted into certainty. Leaving the 
convent in an agony of despair, he went to Deir el Kammar, and laid all the 
circumstances before Saad, Kiaya^ or minister of Prince Yousef, chief of the 
mountain, who ordered a body of horse to accompany him, and if refused 
admission, to break into the convent by force. The cadi also took part 
with the merchant : the ground where the bundle had been buried was 
opened, and a dead body found, which the unhappy father discovered to be 
that of his youngest daughter ; the other was found confined in the convent 
and almost dead. She revealed a scene of such abominable wickedness as 
almost petrified the hearers, and to which she, like her sister, was about to fall 
a victim. The pretended saint being seized, acted her part vnth great firm- 
ness ; and a prosecution was begun against the priests and the patriarch. The 
latter was suspended and deposed. The affair was brought to Romt» in 177^ ; 
the Propaganda instituted an inquiry, and discovered scenes of the most in- 
famous profligacy, and the most horrible cruelty. It was proved that Hendye 
destroyed her nuns, sometimes to get their property into her hands, at other 
times because they were not submissive to her will; that this infamous woman 
not only communicated, but even consecrated the host and said mass ; that she 
had holes under her bed, by which perfumes were introduced at tlie moment alio 
pretended to be in ecstasy, and under the influence of the Holy Ghost ; that 
she had a faction that cried her up, and gave out that she was the mother of 
God returned to earth, and a thousand other extravagances. Notwith- 
standing all this, she retained a party powerful enough to prevent the severe 
punishment she merited. She was shut up in several convents, from which 
she frequently managed to escape. In 1783, she was at the visitation of 
Antoura, and the Emir of the Druses interested himself in her behalf. She 
died in the year 1802, at the age of seventy-*a hypocrite to the very 
last ; and such was the rigour of her penances and mortification, that the 
Maronites to this day revere her as a saint. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EOUTB TO TUPOLI AMD TBI ClDAKS.— SuPBRSTITIOm — FeSTITITIKS.—- MaBONITI WeODINGS. 

TVe* Bet ont from Beyroot at four o'clock on the morning of April 13, 
and skirted the coast as far as Gebail or Byblos, through localities already 
described, crossing the Nahr Ibrahim in our way. This riyer, like the 
Nahr-el-Keib, issues from a deep chasm of the mountains. It is the ancient 
Adonis; and Maundrell was so fortunate as to see what may be supposed 
to have occasioned the mythological tale mentioned by Lucian, namely, that 
at certain seasons of the year, especially about the feast of Adonis, the river 
assumes the colour of blood, in sympathy for the death of the beautiful 
hunter, wbo was killed by a wild boar in the neighbouring mountains. 
Something like this actually occurred when Maundrell passed ; ^* for the 
water was stained to a surprising redness, and, as we observed in travelling, 
had discoloured the sea, a great way in, to a reddish hue; occasioned, 
doubtless, by a sort of red earth washed into the river by the violence of 
the rain. The preceding night had been very tempestuous, and the rain 
almost incessant." As for us we looked in vain for the anemone^ the flower 
that sprang from the blood of Adonis. Wild boars are still very numerous 
in the neighbouring mountains, and, in severe winters, commit great ravages 
in the plain. 

<' All he had loved and moalded into thought. 
From shape, and hoe, and odour, and sweet sound , 
Giieved for Adonis. Pallid Morning sought 
Her eastern watchtower, and her hair unbound. 
Wet with the tears whidi should adorn the ground. 
Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 
Pale ocean in unquiet slumber lay. 
And the wild winds flew 'round, sobbing in their dismay. 
Where are we ? and why are we ? Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what lire must borrow. 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 
Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow, 
Month follow month with woe, and year wake year with sorrow.** 

We slept that night at Gebail, in a khan outside the town, on an 
eminence commanding the sea. Gebail is supposed to be the ancient land 
of the Geblites, who furnished King Hiram with the blocks of stone intended 
for the building of Solomon^s temple. It is now a poor fishing town, but in 
ancient times must have been a place of no mean extent, and of considerable 
beauty, as is evident from the many heaps of ruins (apparently Roman) and 
the fine pillars scattered about the gardens near the town. On the south 
side are the remains of a remarkable castle, that once was of great strength. 

* lAmartine. We have taken that writer's narrative as the basis of the present chapter, but 
»e hare greatly altered and enlarged it from other sources, some of which are indicated by 
loot notes. 
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The walls are about a mile in circumference, with square towers at about 
eycry forty yards distance* 

Gebail is noted for tobacco of rare excellence, produced by certain 
growers in the Ticinity, and which was formerly monopolised, with great 
strictness, by the Emir Beshir for his own use. It possesses the remarkable 
quality of swelling to nearly thrice its original size after it has been lighted. 
It is not necessary to be a smoker to experience its agreeable firagrance. 
Its test is, that when lighted it should bum like touchwood ; and on being 
brought near the eye, the smoke from it should not in any way occasion 
pain to that organ.* 

On our way we fell in with a party conducting a wretched maniac, 
distracted with a frenzy fearful to contemplate. He was about thirty-four 
years of age, and very athletic ; and being seated upon a mule, his legs were 
bound as near together under the belly as they could be brought ; while his 
hands were tied to the saddle in front, and another rope round his body was 
fastened behind. The sounds he uttered were incoherent, and scarcely any 
words were distinctly articulated ; while his eyes were constantly raised 
towards heayen, and his attendants applied to me for aid, hoping I was a 
hakkim. There was an ex- 
pression in his countenance 
that betrayed an inward 
agony of soul, such as I 
have never seen even in the 
dungeons of Cairo and Con- 
stantinople, where the treat- 
ment of the patients might 
alone seem sufficient to infu- 
riate a mind not labouring 
under insanity. Six men were 
with him, who said, that 
when he was not bound, 
they were unable to hold 
him. They considered him 
possessed with a devil, and 
they were taking him to 
the convent of St. Anthony, 
where the prayers of the 
church would be put up 
for him ; and if these proved 
ineffectual, they should de- 
spair of his recovery.^ As 
we afterwards visited that 
convent, we may here an- 
ticipate a little, to show what 
manner of exorcism is prac- 
tised there. 

The place is sometimes called also Bish-el-Mejeneen, from a large natural 
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cavern near it, which is famous for restoring mad people and fools to their 
senses. A hnndred stories were told us of people who had been brought 
thither, and after a few days recovered : particular mention was made of a 
Turk from Constantinople, who did not understand a word of Arabic, but 
who, being sent to this place by his friends, remained ten days, and went away 
sane, though unconverted. In this cave they say St. Anthony studied and per- 
formed his penances and devotions. The insane patients are therefore placed 
there, chained to the rock in the dark, and kept upon bread and water until it 
pleases the spirit of the patron saint to come and release them by restoring 
them to reason. One maniac who was there at the time of our visit, 
wore a large iron collar, and was fastened to the rock by a chain of thirty 
pounds weight. He was nearly naked, and ate only bread and water ; a 
discipline which, continued for any length of time in a dark cave like this, 
might possibly subdue the frenzy of a maniac, but would certainly drive the 
man mad who was not so already.* I have heard it somewhere affirmed, 
that apostates, whom they regard here as madmen, are subjected to similar 
treatment. It is well that missionaries should be aware of this result of 
their benevolent intentions.t 

On the following day we continued to skirt the coast along the foot of the 
Eesrouan mountains, and we slept under our tents on a beautiful spot on 
the borders of the territory of Tripoli. The road quits the coast, and, 
taming abruptly to the right, enters a narrow glen watered by a stream. 
About a league from the coast, the glen closes in, and the opening is barred 
by a rock 100 feet high, and 500 or 600 feet in circumference. This rock, 
whether shaped by nature or cut from 
the side of the adjoining mountain, 
is surmounted by a Gothic castle, in 
& high state of preservation, but now 
the abode of the jackal and the eagle. 
Steps in the rock lead up, by suc- 
cessive ranges of terraces, to the 
highest platform, on which stands 
tlie donjon keep, with its ogeed 
windows and loopholes. Vegeta- 
tion has fastened all over the castle, 
its battlements and towers; large 
sycamores have taken root in the 
halls, and spread their broad arms 
above the ruined roof; creeping 
plants hanging in huge festoons, ivy 
clinging to the vnndows and doors, 
and lichens everywhere clothing the 
stones, give this fine monument of 
the middle ages the appearance of 
a castle of moss and ivy. A beauti- 
ful spring gushes forth at the foot of 
the rock, overshadowed by three of the most splendid trees ever seen : 
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they are a species of ikx ; and one of them 8ti£Eiced to cover with its 
shade our tents, our thirty horses^ and the scattered groups of Arabs. 
The castle was once in the possession of the MetuaJi, who frequently 
attacked the passengers in the valley. 

The following day^ we ascended by a steep track along a white and slippery 
hill, where the horses could scarcely keep their feet. From the summit we 
had a boundless view of all the western seaboard of Syria, as far as the Gulf 
of Scanderoon and Mount Casius, and a little to the right of the plains of 
Aleppo and the hills of Antioch, with the course of the Orontes. This 
promontory, now called the Ras-el-Shakkah, admits of no passage round its 
edge by the sea; It has a still steeper appearance from the north than from 
the south, rising almost perpendicularly from the sea, and being probably 
little less than 1000 feet in height. Strabo calls it the Face of the god, (i. e. 
doubtless the god of the mountain,) and he regards it as the end of Mount 
Lebanon, though it is nearer the midlength of the range. It is, however, by 
far the most prominent point which Lebanon presents to the sea, and hence 
the ancient mariners may have been led to give it the name they did. Three 
hours' journey from the promontory brought us to the gates of Tripoli. 




Azab dance— Tripoli in the Iwck grmuid. 

Tripoli, by the Arabs called Tarabolos, is situated on one of the most 
favoured spots of all Syria, as the maritime plain and the neighbouring 
mountains place every variety of climate within reach of the inhabitants. It 
consisted originally, as its name imports, of three towns, formed severally by 
colonies from Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, which afterwards coalesced into one. 
It is not washed by the sea, but lies about a mile and a half from the shore, 
on the side of one of the lowest spurs of Lebanon, which is surmounted by an 
old fortress, built, it is supposed, by Raymond de Toulouse, and commanding 
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the city and its environs. Though Tripoli has twelve gates, it is bat partially 
inclosed with walls ; bat a circular line of houses gives it, externally, some- 
thing of a fortified appearance. It retains many marks of the ages of the 
crnsades; among them several high arcades of gothic architecture, imder 
which the streets run. The houses are white, and generally well built ; and 
the whole town has a light and clean appearance, and is very much embel- 
lished by the gardens, which are not only attached to the houses within it^ 
but cover, likewise, the whole triangular plain lying between it and the sea. 
This space was occupied late in the last century by marshes — a prolific 
hotbed of malignant fevers; — their partial drainage has greatly improved 
the salubrity of the air. But the soul of the town is the river Kadisha, which 
flows through it, and constitutes its chief pretension to the proud surname 
its Muslim inhabitants delight to bestow upon it, namely, .Kooc^ck^ Sham — 
Little Damascus. 




Cattle and Town of Tripoli* 

The Wady Kadisha, higher up than Tripoli, is one of the most picturesque 
valleys in the world. It is crossed half an hour above the town by an 
aqueduct, built on arches, called by the natives Kontaret-el-Brins — a 
corruption of Prince. This name, preserved by ancient tradition, and a Latin 
cross carved in relief on one of the arches, corroborate the belief that the 
aqueduct was constructed by the counts of Tripoli, in the times of the 
crusades. It receives in a channel, two feet deep, a rapid brook, which issues 
firom the neighbourhood of the village of Sgorta, eight miles up the mountain, 
and discharges itself into a subterraneous conduit, by which it is conveyed 
to Tripoli : the inhabitants prefer its water to that of the Kadisha. The 
aqueduct is 130 paces long, and seven feet eight inches broad : it may well 
be imagined that even a pedestrian feels some trepidation at crossing it, aloug 
the narrow unguarded ledge not occupied by the water : yet it is related, 
that, in 1802, a Maronite, belonging to one of the chief fainilies of Lebanon, 
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being hotly pursued by the soldiers of the goyemor of Tripoli, gaUoped hia 
horse across the aqueduct at full speed. 

In the time of the crusaders there was another aqueduct, separated only 
by a narrow road from the sea : its site is probably indicated by the name — 
Boij-el-Kanatter — Tower of the Aqueduct — still given to one of a chain of 
six towers extending along the shore, at a distance of ten minutes^ walk from 
each other, between the Marina and the mouth of the Kadisha. Raymond 
d' Agile, one of the old chroniclers, speaking of a battle fought at Tripoli 
between the Crusaders and the Saracens, says, coolly, that it was a delectable 
thing to see the little stream of the aqueduct canying into the city mangled 
bodies of nobles and men of the commoner sort. 

Ten minutes above the town, on the same side of the Kadisha as the 
castle, stands the Con- 
vent of Dervishes, so 
celebrated for the ex- 
quisite beauty of its 
situation. It is near- 
ly opposite the two 
houses in the fore- 
ground of the preced- 
ing view. At half- 
an-hour's walk below 
the town, at the 
extreme angle of the 
triangular plain, is 
El Myna, the Ma- 
rina or port of Tripoli, 
itself a small town, inhabited chiefly by Greek sailors or shipwrights. 

There are two other places in the environs of Tripoli that deserve mention 
among the lions of the town : these are, Bedoowek and the Treasure Cave. 
Bedoowek is called from a sheikh of that name, whose tomb is situated on 
the spot, with a mosque erected above it. Close by the mosque is a circolar 
basin of beautifully clear water, in which is preserved a great quantity of 
fish, which are daily fed by the guardians of the tomb and by the l^politans. 
We saw, perhaps, not fewer that 2000 of these fish within the circumference 
of less than 100 paces, some of them large enough to weigh five or six pounds. 
No one dares to kill one of them^ for they are sacred. This is an old 
superstition in the East. The ancient Syrians, as is well known, had their 
sacred fish ; and there are many places where the Mohammedans of the 
present day revere some fortunate members of the finny tribe, who, they 
say, were favourites with Abraham, and have been, in consequence, endowed 
with a length of days not usually granted to their race ;* and it is even sup- 
posed that, under certain circumstances, they become the recipients for an 
appointed time of the souls of true believers. 

The Treasure Cave is a grotto half-an-hour's distance from Tripoli, con- 
taining, it is said, certain old sequins, which, by some marvellous virtue, 
attract everything to them, and which no human power could remove from 
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wliere they lie. The inhabitants put the meet implicit faith in this prodigy; 
and if 70a express the least doubt on the subject, they will tell you a string 
of stories, each succeeding one more wonderful than the others, till they 
fairly talk down your scepticism. The djim^ no doubt, are at the bottom of 
the mystery. Every reader of the ^ Arabian Nights " is acquainted with 
those tricky sprites, the djins and djiniyehs, (for they are male and female). 
Their existence is fully believed in at this day ; how, indeed, should it be 
questioned, seeing the numbers of living witnesses who have had ocular 
demonstration of the fact ? One may even enter into wedlock with these 
strange beings ; the union endures for life ; but the human consort renounces 
thereby all the hopes and consolations of religion. Instances are notorious 
in Syria of men who are married to female djins ; a native Christian hakkim 
of Acre was mentioned to me as having contracted an alliance of this kind. 
When he walks through the streets the children run after him shouting 
*^ There goes the husband of the djiniyeh.^ This man's sister was killed by 
an unknovra hand, for having disclosed her brother s unhallowed dealings to 
her confessor.* 

The djins are not malicious if you take care not to offend them ; but as 
their power is immense, and their temper capricious, the Arab regards them 
with extreme awe. Nothing would induce him voluntarily to pass the night 
in a dark room. If he had but two paras in the world he would spend 
them upon a little oil and cotton ; for it is in the dark the djins are most 
terrible. The women will never venture to talk of these beings, unless when 
they are assembled in numbers sufficient to give them unusual confidence ; 
two or three women alone in a room would not dare even to utter the name 
of djin. 

It is now about fifty years since a midwife, living in Tripoli, -was called 
up in the night to attend a lying-in woman. She obeyed the summons, 
and accompanying the man who called her, she entered a house unknown 
to her. Her guide showed her into a bath-room and then disappeared. 
The good woman, thus left alone, and suddenly hearing strange unac- 
countable noises around her, was beginning heartily to wish herself safe 
at home, when all at once a magnificent and brilliantly-lighted room 
opened before her : in it were forty women, one of whom was lying down, 
and appeared to require the midwife's aid. Who should know more of the 
world and its inhabitants than those whose lives are spent in helping to 
people it ? The midwife saw at a glance that she was among an assembly 
of djiniyehs, and she wisely resolved to do her best to please them. After 
having assisted at the birth of the child, she set about tinging its eyelashes 
and eyebrows blapk, according to the custom of the Arabs. Possibly, her 
trepidation may have occasioned some awkwardness in the performance of 
this operation : at any rate, one of the females present came up to her, and 
under pretence of showing her how the surmeh should be applied, she poked 
out the poor woman's eye. The sufferer durst not utter a cry or make the 
least complaint. Soon after this, casting a glance of her remaining eye on a 
female near her, she recognised, to her great surprise, a pelisse, which she 
knew well belonged to a cousin of her own living in Tripoli. Taking 
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advantage of a moment when the djiniyehs were looking another way, she 
stole into the bath-room, and took np a pinoh of red powder, with which she 
fbrtiyely marked the skirt of her cousin's pelisse, in order that she might 
afterwards be able to assnre herself of the reality of What she had seen. At 
last, when the djiniyehs were tired of tormenting the poor woman, they sent 
her away, first bestowing npon her a casket filled with gold pieces, all 
counted in her presence. On reaching home, the midwife made haste to 
open the casket, bnt to her dismay, she fonnd it filled with onions. The 
next day she paid a visit to her cousin, npon whose back she saw, sure enough, 
the very pelisse that had attracted her attention during the strange scenes of 
the preceding night : the red spot was on the skirt. The djiniyehs bad 
borrowed it for a night, and had brought it back before dawn. As for the 
midwife, she continued blind of an eye till the day of her death. A grand- 
son of hers was pointed out to me at Tripoli.* 

The sheikh of Eden, the last inhabited village on Lebanon, being apprised 
by his nephew of our arrival at Tripoli, came down from the mountains with 
his eldest eon and a part of his followers, to invite me to his house at Eden« 
We accepted his invitation, and at five in the morning we were on horse- 
back. The caravan, now more numerous than before, was headed by the 
sheikh, a venerable old man, whose elegant manners, noble and easy polite- 
ness, and splendid dress, were far from bespeaking a mere Arab diief ; he 
seemed a patriarch marching in the van of his tribe. 

The road leading out of Tripoli affords an admirable prospect. It winds 
along the banks of a river inclosed between two hills, and overshadowed by 
beautiful trees and orange groves. A kiosk, or cafe, built beneath these 
trees, offers its perfumed terrace to promenaders, who resort thither to smoke, 
drink coffee, and enjoy the freshness of the air, wafted from above the stream. 
From this spot yon look through a vista upon the sea, which is half a leagne 
from the town, on the picturesque square towers along the coast, and the 
numerous vessels in the roads. We traversed a wide plain tilled and 
planted with olives. On the first acclivity, rising from tliis plain towards 
Lebanon, in the midst of a forest of olives and fruit-trees of all sorts, we 
encountered a great multitude of men, women, and children lining the road. 
They were the inhabitants of Sgorta, a large village embosomed in the forest, 
and belonging to the sheikh of Eden : they pass the winter in this village on the 
plain, and the summer in Eden. These people saluted their sheikh with great 
respect, and offered us refreshments, whilst some of them went with ns to 
procure us sheep and calves, and to help us to cross the precipices. For the 
four following hours we proceeded sometimes in deep valleys, sometimes on 
the brows of almost barren mountains ; and we halted by the side of a torrent 
which flows down from the heights of Eden, and which then rolled along heaps 
of half-melted snow. The sheikh had ordered a large fire to be lighted under 
the shelter of a rock, and we breakfasted and rested our horses in this place. 
The ascent afterwards became so rapid, over bare rocks, smooth as polished 
marble, that it is almost inconceivable how the Arab horses contrive to dimb 
them — still more how they manage to descend them. Four Arabe on 
foot surrounded each of our horses, and asmsted them with their hands and 
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ahonlders, notwithstanding which aid, many of them dipped down on the 
rock, bnt no accident occurred of importance. This frightful road, or rather 
this perpendicular wall, led us, after two hours' toil, to a rocky table-land, 
whence we looked down on a wide inner valley and the Tillage of Eden* 
which is built at its highest extremity, and in the snowy region. Above 
Eden there is only a huge pyramid of naked rock, the last peak of this part 
of Lebanon, with a small ruined chapel on its summit. The blasts of 
winter, continually gnawing at this rock, detach from it huge blocks, which 
roll even into the village. All the fields in the vicinity are strewed with 
them, and the castle of the sheikh himself is encompassed with them on all 
sides. 

This castle, to which we were drawing near, is of a style of architecture 
thoroughly Arab: the windows are double ogived arches, separated by 
elegant columns ; the arched gateway is flanked by two benches of cut 
stone, and the door-case is covered with arabesques. The sheikh, riding on 
in advance, dismounted and received us at the head of his household. His 
youngest son, with a silver chafing-dish in his hand, burned incense before 
onr horses, and his brother threw perfumed essences over our horses and our 
clothes. A sumptuous repast awaited us in the hal), where whole trees 
were blazing in the ample fire-place. The choicest wines of Lebanon and 
Cyprus, and a prodigious quantity of game^ gave zest to the banquet Our 
Ajabs tared as sumptuously in the court of the castle. 

The entertainment was very joyous, and, above all, very noisy; the health 
of each of the principal guests was drunk with all the honours. The custom 
of the country requires that each toast should be followed by a song. The 
Maronite who did ail the singing passes for one of the best vocalists in the 
country ; I will not, however, take upon me to say that he would make his 
Ibrtnne in London or Paris. No one eats or drinks during the performance 
of the song, but each man sits still with his glass in his hand ; when the 
song is ended, the guests hob-nob in honour of the person toasted.* This 
method of proceeding adds intolerably to the length of the entertainment ; 
and the Frank traveUer, sitting with his legs crossed and his heels tucked 
nnder him, is naturally disposed to say with Christopher Sly, ** An excellent 
piece of work, surely : would it were done !" 

While I am on this subject I may mention a dinner of this kind to which 
I was invited by the Sardinian consul of Be3rroot, and at which I met the 
sons of the Emir Beshir. The princes were dressed in magnificent caftans, 
interwoven throughout with gold thread ; their turbans were composed of 
the richest stuffs of Cashmere. The eldest, who commanded his father's 
troops, had a poniard, the handle of which was encrusted all over with 
diamonds of immense value. Their suite was numerous and novel ; besides 
a great number of white and black slaves, there was a poet, whose functions 
exactly corresponded to those of the bards in the middle ages. His business 
was to sing the virtues and exploits of his master, to amuse him with 
romantic tales, and to stand behind him at meals and improvise verses. 
There was likewise a Maronite father-confessor in the party — a jovial, burly- 
looking monk. The reverend man was seated at table, in consideration o f 

• PoujoulaU 
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bis ecclesiastical character ; but the poet remained on his legs. A.fter | 
numerous toasts, chiefly of a political kind, the prince proposed the hesLlth i 
of the ladies present ; and the bard being called on by his patron to improviae 
something appropriate to the occasion, sang in recitative, and at the £ull 
pitch of his voice, some verses to the following effect :— - 

^' Let us drink the juice of Eden, which makes drunk and rejoices the 
heart of slave and prince. It is the wine of those plants which Noah him- 
self planted, when the dove, instead of the olive branch, brought him from 
heaven a shoot of the vine. By virtue of this wine the poet for a wliile 
becomes a prince, and the prince a poet. 

*^ Let us drink it in honour of those fair young Franks who come firom 
the land where every woman is a queen. The eyes of the women of Syria 
are soft, but they are Teiled. In the eyes of the daughters of the W^est 
there is more intoxication than in the transparent cup from which I quaff. 

^' To drink vrine and to gaze in the faces of women is for the Muslim to 
commit two sins ; for the Arab it is doubly to enjoy and to give twofold 
praise to God." 

Numerous and earnest Mashallahs greeted the conclusion of this poetical 
effort, with which no one seemed more delighted than the jolly chaplain. 
He aided the bard with his voice in the burden of the song, and he tossed 
off his glass like a man, in honour of the toast. 

Messengers had been sent on by the sheikh to ascertain if the snow would 
allow of our reaching the cedars. They reported on their return that all 
access to them was impossible, there being fourteen feet of snow in a narrow 
valley which must be passed to reach them. Wishing to get as near the 
cedars as possible, I set out the next morning at sunrise, accompanied by the 
sheikh's son. We proceeded for three hours along the mountain ridges and ' 
plains rendered swampy by the melting snow, and arrived on the margia 
of the Yalley of Saints, a profound gorge, more iron-bound, more gloomy and 
solemn than even that of Hamana. At the head of this valley, where it 
rises continuously to the region of the snows, a magnificent slieet of water, 
three or four hundred yards broad, falls from a height of a hundred feet. 
The whole valley resounds with this fall and with the whirl of the torrent 
it feeds ; the foam drips from the rocks all along the flanks of the mountains. 
Far down as the eye could reach, at the bottom of the ravine, we descried 
two villages, the houses of which were hardly distinguishable from the rocka 
in the bed of the torrent. The branches of the poplars and mulberries 
appeared in the distance like tufts of rushes or long grass. We descended 
to the village of Bsherray, by a path hewn in the rock, so steep that it 
appears inconceivable that men should hazard themselves upon it. Many 
fatal accidents occur. A stone thrown from the top of the cliff would fall 
on the roofs of these Tillages, which yet it cost us au hour's continual descent 
to reach. Above the cascade and tlie snows immense fields of ice undulate 
like vapours of alternate green and blue ; and about a mile to the left, in a 
sort of semicircular vale, formed by the highest clifi& of Lebanon, we per- 
ceived a large black spot on the snow. This was the renowned group of 
cedars; they crown the brow of the mountain like a diadem, and look 
down on the outbranchings of the numerous large valleys that cleave its 
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-r. ijides ; the sea and the sky are their horizon. We urged our horses through 
:b ijie snow, to come as near as possible to the group ; but they sank up to the 
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'shoulders when within five or six hundred yards of the trees. Tlius con- 
vinced that the report of the Arabs was true, and that we must forego the 
gratification of toucliing with our hands those living relics of ages, we got off 
our horses, and seated ourselves on a rock to contemplate them. 

Other travellers have been more fortunate than ourselves in their first visit 
to the Cedars. Lord Lindsay'^s tour to them was made in the month of 
June, a much more favourable period for travelling in the mountains than 
we had chosen. He gives a most animated description of the impressions 
produced upon him by the aspect of the hallowed grove. Ascending the 
eastern slope of the mountains in the direction from Balbec to Bsherray, he 
says: — 

*^ An hoiur afterwards we reached an immense wreath of snow, lying on the 
breast of the mountain, just below the summit— and from that summit five 
minutes afterwards what a prospect opened before us ! Two vast ridges of 
Lebanon, curving westwards from the central spot where we stood, like the 
horns of a bent bow, or the wings of a theatre, ran down towards the sea, 
breaking in their descent into a hundred minor hills, between which, unseen, 
unheard, and through as deep and dark and jagged a chasm as ever yawned, 
the Kadisha, or Sacred River of Lebanon, rushes down to the Mediterranean 
— the blue and boundless Mediterranean, which, far on the western horizon, 
meets and mingles with the sky.* 

• « One nuiy tee there the spring of a rivulet which the inhabitants call ihe holy river^ for that 
it takes its source from the mountain whereon grow the cedar saints, in a very hidden and deli- 
dons place, and from it descends along the valley, runaing with little murmuring streams among 
flint stones." Father Dandini. 1600. 
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^' Our eyes, coming home again, after roYing over the noble Tiew, 'we had 
leisure to observe a small clamp of trees, not Isurger apparently than a clamp 
in an English park, at the very foot of the northern wing or horn of this 
grand natural theatre : these were the far-famed cedars. We were an hour 
and twenty minutes reaching them, the descent being very precipitoos and 
difficult. As we entered the grore, the air was quite perfumed with 
their odour^ the < smell of Lebanon/ so celebrated by the pen of inspi- 
ration/' 

The grove stands on a group of stony knolls, about three quarters of a 
mile in circumference, and consists of three or four hundred trees, partly the 
remains of a forest tliat once perhaps filled the whole valley, and partly the 
younger progeny of the venerable patriarchs amongst them. The yonnger 
are very numerous, and would form a noble wood of themselves, were even 
the patriarchal dynasty quite extinct; one of them, by no means the 
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largest, measures nineteen feet and a quarter in circumference, and, in 
repeated instances, two, three, and four large trunks spring from a angle 
root — but they have all a fresher appearance than the patriarchs, and 
straighter stems — straight as young palm trees. They are not so very 
young neither. Russegger thinks that most of the trees in the grove may 
be a couple of centuries old, and several between the ages of 4^ and 800 
years ; there are twelve whose age is incalculable ; seven standing very near 
each other, three more a little further on, nearly in a line with them, and 
two, not observed by any recent traveller except Lord Lindsay, on the 
northern edge of the grove ; the largest of these two is sixty-three feet in 
circumference, (following the sinuosities of the bark,) one of the others 
measures forty-nine feet. 

These giants are more remarkable for girth than stature ; their height 
hardly exceeding fifty feet ; they all part into several stems, but as this 
partition takes place about five feet from the root, there is not the difficulty 
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wMeh Bomd hove alleged in asoertainiDg tbeir true dimensions. Their age 
18 Tery Tarionaly estimated ; their most saagnine admirers believe them to 
hare been contemporary with Solomon ; and though this draws rather too 
strongly on onr credulity, yet there is no direct eyidenoe to contradict it. 
The ndes by which botanists determine the age of trees are not applicable 
to these, for their stems have ceased to grow in regular concentric rings ; 
they owe their prolonged ezistenoe to the saperior vitality of a portion of 
iheir bark, which has snryiyed the decay of the rest. Russegger, however, 
18 inclined to admit that these trees may possibly number some two thou- 
sand years, taking into consideration their size, their girth, the stony soil 
in which they grow, and their lofty position, exposed so much to the violence 
of the winds. 

They are certainly the most celebrated natural monuments in the universe. 
Beligion, poetry, and history have equally consecrated them ; they furnish a 
class of images which the inspired writers use with especial preference. The 
Arabs of all creeds have a traditional veneration for these trees. They 
believe that an evil fate would surely overtake any one who shall dare to 
laj sacrilegious hands on these tainh^ as they fondly call them.* They attri- 
bute to them not only a vegetative vigour, that endows them with perpetual 
enstenoe, but also a soul which enables them to exhibit signs of sagacity and 
foresight, similar to those arising from instinct in animals and from intellect 
in man. They know the seasons beforehand, they move their vast limbs, 
they stretch them out or draw them in, raise them to the heavens or bend 
them to the earth, according as the snow is about to fall or melt. They are • 
divine beings under the form of trees. This is the only spot on the chain of 
Lebanon where they grow, and here they take root far above the region 
where all considerable vegetation ceases. All this strikes and astonishes the 
imagination of the people of the East^ and I know not but that science itself 
vronld be surprised. 

Every year, at the feast of the Transfiguration, the Maronites, Greeks, and 
Armenians, mount to the cedars and celebrate mass on a homely altar of 
stone at their feet. How many prayers have resounded under their branches ! 
And what more sublime temple, what altar nearer the heavens ! What 
fane more majestic and holy, than the loftiest level of Lebanon, the trunks of 
the cedars, and the canopy of those sacred branches which have shaded and 
still shade so many human generations, pronouncing the name of God in differ- 
ent accents, but recognising Him everywhere in His works, and adoring Him 
in the manifestations of His creation ! 

The stately bearing and graceful repose of the young cedars contrast 
singularly with the wild aspect and frantic attitude of the old ones, flinging 
abroad their knotted and muscular limbs like so many Laocoons, while others, 
broken off, lie rotting at their feet ; but life is strong in them all ; th^y look 
ss if they had been struggling for existence with evil spirits, and God had 
interposed and forbidden the war, that the trees He had planted might 
^emain living witnesses to faithless men of the ancient " glory of Lebanon.** 
• . . Bnrckhardt says the oldest trees are distinguished by having the foliage 
wd small branches at the top only, and by four, five, or even seven 

* Father Duidini. 
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trunks springing from one base. The branches and foliage of the others 
were lower, but he saw none whose leaves touched the ground like those of 
Kew Gardens. 




TooBg Cedar of Lebanon. 

The very air of the cedar impresses one with tlie idea of its comparative 
immortalitj. Tliere is a firmness in the bark and a stability in the trunk, 
in the mode in which it lays hold of the ground, and in the form of the 
branches and their insertion into the trunk, not found in any other pine, 
scarcely in any other tree. The foliage too is superior to that of any other 
of the tribe, each branch being perfect in its form ; the points of the leaves 
spread upwards into beautiful little tufts, and the whole upper surface of the 
branch has the appearance of velvet ; the colour is a rich green, wanting the 
bluish tint of the pine and fir, and the lurid aud gloomy hue of the cypress. 
The cedar is an evergreen ; the fruit resembles the cone of the pine ; the 
wood is compact and of a beautiful brown tint, and though its resistance to 
actual wear is not equal to that of the oak, it is so bitter that no insect will 
touch it, and it seems proof against time itself. If the rapidity of its gro^nrth 
were at all correspondent to its other qualities, it would be the most valaable 
tree in the forest. The oldest cedars in our own country do not date much 
above 150 years back; they are supposed to reach maturity in less than 
three centuries. 

Lord Lindsay had intended proceeding that evening to Bsherray, ^^ but no, 
we could not resolve to leave those glorious trees so soon — the loveliest, the 
noblest, the holiest in the whole world. The tent was pitched, and we spient 
the rest of the day under their ' shadowy shroud/ Oh what a church tliat 
grove is ! Never did I think Solomon'^s song so beautiful, and that most 
noble chapter of Ezekiel, the thirty-first ; I had read it on the heights of 
Syene, Egypt on my right-hand, and Ethiopia on my left, with many 
another denunciation, how awfully fulfilled, of desolation against Pathros 
and judgments upon No ; but this was the place to enjoy it, lying under 
one of those vast trees, looking up every now and then into its thick 
boughs, hearing the little birds warbling, and a perpetual hum of insect life 
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penrading tbe air with its drowsy melody. Eden is close by — ^ihese are the 
* trees of Eden/ * tbe cboioe and best of Lebanon/ these are the trees — 
there can be none nobler, which Solomon spake of, ' from the cedar of 
Lebanon to tbe hyssop on the wall ;' the object of repeated allusion and com- 
parison thronghout the Bible, — the emblem of the righteous in Darid's 
sabbath hymn, — and honour above honour, — the likeness of the countenance 
of the Son of God in the inspired canticles of Solomon. 

"^ Our encampment was very picturesque that night, the fire throwing a 
strong light on the cedar that over-canopied us ; those enormous arms of 
ghastly whiteness seemed almost alive, and about to catch us up into the 
liuck darkness they issued from." 

Mounting our horses again, we rode for three hours over the table-lands 
which command the valleys of the Kadisha, and descended to Kanobin, the 
most celebrated of all the Maronite monasteries. We had a sight of tho 
monastery of Mar Serkis, with the very remarkable pointed rocks rising 
over ii.'^Seepaffe 81.) 

Kanobin was originally founded, say the Maronite monks, by Tlieodosius 
the Great. According to the old French traveUer, Mouconys, the present 
edifice was erected by Saladin, when he took the country, in gratitude for 
the hospitable reception a£Fbrded him by the superior when he passed that 
^y incognito. The magnificent ravine in which it is situated is of 
immense depth, broken into vast hollows, overhung with trees, chiefly 
prickly oaks, and shooting into pinnacles, between which the mountain 
torrents msh down on all sides, some of them fonuing beautiful cascades 
many hundred feet in height. At Kanobin, however, the voice even of 
the Kadisha is scarcely heard ; a profound silence reigns ; all is grandeur ; 
hut grandeur in repose ; the choicest place in the world for dreaming away 
0Qe*s life in monastic inactivity. The convent hangs about two-thirds down 
thepredpice, partly built up against, partly excavated in the rocks ; it looks 
u if suspended in mid air, being supported by a lofty wall built against 
the side of the mountain. 

Here, in winter only, resides the Batrak or patriarch of the Maronites. 
^ere is little worth seeing in the interior except the church, which is a 
^^ and beautiful grotto cut lengthways in the rock. The portraits of the 
Patriarchs, mentioned by old travellers^ no longer line its walls ; but there 
^ several paintings of a character superior to what one would expect to see 
m snch an out-of-the-way place-— daubsi but done in Italy.* 

In point of stmctnre Kanobin bears some resemblance to the convent of 
St Anthony at Kasheya, of which we have spoken in this chapter. It is 
^^ hours' distance firom Kanobin, and near the village of Eden. There 
^ printing-presses at work in both establishments; and in both it is 
^^^^mary with the peasants to suspend their silk-worms in bags during 
the winter, before the portrait of some favourite saint, whose influence 
they implore for a plenteous harvest: from this custom the convents 
^▼e a considerable revenue.t The day must be short with the inhabitants 
^ ^aaheya, for none but a meridian sun ever descends into its dark recesses. 

• Lord Lindiaj. t Barckhardt. 
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On oar return from this excursion, so memorable for a traveller, ire 
got entangled in the windings of the rocks, and in the numberless high 
gorges with which this 
group of Lebanon is 
intersected in all direc- 
tions, and we suddenly 
found ourselves on the 
margin of an enormous 
precipitous wall of rock, 
sinking some thousand 
feet in depth, and hem- 
ming in the Valley of 
Saints. The sides of this 
granite rampart were so 
perpendicular that even 
themountain-goats could 
not have found footing 
on them, and our Arabs 
were obliged to crawl on 
their hands and knees, 
and stoop over the abyss 
to perceive its base. The 
sun was sinking, and we 
had toiled many hours, 
and several more were 
required to retrace our 
lost route, and get back 
to Eden. We dismounted 
from our horses, and put- 
ting ourselves under the 

conduct of a guide who knew, at a little distance, a path in the rock cut hy 
the Moronite monks, the immemorial occupants of this valley, we clung for 
some time along the edges of the cornice, and at last descended over the 
slippery steps to a detached platform, which commanded the whole prospect 

The valley began from the foot of the snows, and from the cedars, which 
formed a black cloud upon them, by wide and gentle slopes, rounding into 
Bwards of yellow and delicate green, like that on the high groups of Jura or 
the Alps : a multitude of foaming rivulets, issuing, on all sides, from the 
dissolving snow, ploughed these grassy banks, and united in a ungle body of 
whirling waves at the foot of the first declivity. There the valley fell, aQ 
at once, 400 or 500 feet deep ; and the torrent was precipitated witii it, in i 
wide volume, now covering the rock, as if with a liquid and transparent 
curtain, now leaping and shooting into arches, and falling at last on largo 
sharp-pointed blocks of granite, torn from the summit, where it was broken 
into floating shreds, and roared like endless thunder; the blast of the &U 
reached even the point where we stood, carrymg with it the spray of a thou- 
sand tints, like a vapoury mist, throwing it over the whole valley, or 
hanging it like dew upon the leaves of the shrubs and the rough points of 
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the roek* AdTancing towards the noith, the Yalley of Samts dived more 
and more, and expanded into greater width, when, about two miles from 
where we were standing, two bare and frowning mountains gradually^ 
approached each other, scarcely leaving an opening of a few yards between' 
their two extremities, where the valley was tenninated and lost with its 
green banks, hanging vines, poplars, cypresses, and milky torrent. Over 
Uiese two mountains that thus choked it, we could perceive, at the horizon, 
what seemed a lake of deeper blue than the sky — it was a portion of the 
Syrian sea, inclosed in a curiously-formed gulf by other mountains of 
Lebanon. This gulf was twenty leagues from us ; but the transparency of 
the atmosphere brought it, as it were, to our feet ; and we distinguished 
even two ships under sail, which, hanging between the blue of the heavens and 
that of the sea, and lessened by the distance, seemed two swans gliding on the 
horizon. Thb spectacle seized us so irresistibly at first, that we did not 
dwell npon the details of the valley ; but when the first dazzling surprise 
was over, and our eyes could pierce the evening vapours that overhung the 
waters, a scene of another description opened by degrees before us. 

At each winding of the torrent, where the gurgling stream left a point of 
land, a Maronite convent stood out, with its walls of red-tinted brown, from 
the ashy gray of the rock, and sent its spiral smoke amongst the branches of 
the poplars and cypresses. Around the convents, small inclosures, won from 
the rock or the torrent, seemed cultivated with as much care as the best- 
kept gardens of our country-houses, and, straggling here and there, we 
perceived the Maronites themselves, with their black cowls, returning from 
the labours of the field — some with the spade on their shoulder, some leading 
Arab colts, and others, again, holding the handle of the plough, and directing 
their oxen amongst the mulberry^trees. Several of these habitations of 
prayer and labour were suspended, with their chapels and grottoes, upon the 
projecting clif& of the two mountains ; some were hollowed out, like the 
caves of wild beasts, in the rock itself; we could only discern the door- way, 
surmounted by an open ogive, where a bell was hung, and some narrow 
t^races, hewn under the canopy of the rock, where the aged and infirm 
monks came to breathe the air, and enjoy a little sunshine. To some of the 
precipitous ledges the eye could discover no access, but on even those were a 
convent, an oratory, or a hermitage, and some anchorites winding amid the 
rocks and shrubs, working, reading, or praying. One of these convents 
contained an Arab printing-press, for the instruction of the Maronite people; 
and we saw, on the terrace, a crowd of monks, moving to and fro, and 
spreading out the white sheets of damp paper upon bunches of reeds. 
Nothing can describe, unless it be the pencil, the multitude and the 
picturesque effect of these retreats ; each stone seemed to have become a 
cell, and every grotto to have its hermit; every rill was full of move- 
ment and life ; every tree had its anchorite under its branches ; wherever 
the eye fell, it saw the valley, the mountain, and the precipices, grow, as it 
were, into animation under its gaze, and a scene of life, prayer, and con- 
templation, stand out from the eternal masses, or mingle with, and hallow 
them. 

Bat in a little while the sun set, the labours of the day ceased, and all the 
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black figures, scattered in the valley, retreated into the grottoes or the 
monasteries. The bells sounded, on all sides, the hour for congregating to 
the evening service ; some with the strong and vibrating tone of a high wind 
iipon the seas, others with silvery tinklings, like birds in a field of com, others, 
again, plaintive and indistinct as sighs by night in the desert. The bells 
answered each other from the two opposite sides of the valley; and the 
thousand echoes of the grottoes and precipices multiplied them in confused 
and reverberating mur- 
murs, mingled with the 
roar of the torrent, and the 
numberless plashing falls 
of the brooks and cas- 
cades with which the 
mountain-sides were fur- 
rowed. Tlien came a mo- 
ment of silence, and a fresh 
echo, more soft, melancho- 
ly, and solemn, filled the 
valley: it was the chant 
of psalms, which, rising all 
at once from every monas- 
tery and chiurch, from 
every oratory and rocky 
grotto, mounted to us 
in a confused and vast 
murmur, resembling one 
single melodious lament 
uttered by the whole 
valley, as if it had just 
found a soul and a voice. 
A perfume then spread 
through that air, which 
angelsmight have breathed ; 
-we stood mute and over- 
joyed like those celestial spirits, when, hovering over the globe they 
believed a desert, they heard rising from these same regions the first prayer 
of mankind. We felt how the voice of man can give life to nature in her 
deadest aspect, and what song will be at the end of time, when all the 
emotions of the human heart shall be absorbed and concentrated in one angle 
sentiment, and poetry shall be here below but one hymn of adoration 1 

We returned that night to Eden, and arrived in town to vritness the 
ceremony of fetching a bride on the eve of a nuptial day. The description 
of a Maronite wedding may serve as a general specimen of the Christian 
marriage ceremonies ; for, though each sect has its respective mode of chnrch 
service, the differences on that point are not material, and the manner of 
conducting the feast is nearly the same. 

The priests, from their easy access to families, have a principal share in 
matrimonial negotiations; and, having opportunities of being acquainted 
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with the tempers of the children, they are supposed to be sincere in their 
reports. The female relations of the youth, too, (as among the Muslims) 
ire employed in the search for a bride. When the choice is determined, 
flowers, and other small presents, are, from time to time, sent from the 
£imily of the bridegroom to that of the bride, and the relations interchange 
Tiats ; but the girl, before company, will not so much as touch a flower that 
hiB come from the other house ; and if the bridegroom happen to be named 
in her presence, she suddenly assumes a reserved air, becomes silent, or 
retires. The women know this so well, that, when the young lady happens 
to be rather pert, they threaten to make her soon change her tone, and the 
liint is sufficient to silence her. 

After the bride has been demanded in form, and other matters haye been 
adjusted, a certain number of the male relations are invited to an entertain- 
ment by her father, in order to settle the wedding-day, which is usually 
fixed at the distance of a fortnight. 

In the afternoon of the day preceding that of the nuptials, the same com* 
pany again repair to the bride's house, and proceeding thence after supper 
to the house of the bridegroom, they find most of the persons assembled 
who have been invited to the wedding. Tlie bridegroom and shebeen, or 
brideman, do not at first make their appearance, but, after a short search, 
are discovered larking, as it were, on purpose, in a dishabille not suited to 
the approaching ceremony. From their refuge they are led in triumph 
round the court-yard, amid the shouts of the assembly, and then conducted 
into a chamber to dress, where the wedding garments are ready displayed ; 
bat, before these are put on, a priest pronounces a long benediction over 
them. When the bridegroom is dressed, he is again obliged to make several 
tarns m procession, in the same manner as before. The women all this 
time remain in a separate apartment. 

About midnight, all the men, and most of the women, each carrying a 
wax taper, set out in procession, preceded by a band of music, in order to 
fetch the bride. Upon their arrival at her house, they are refused admis- 
sion, a party of the bride's kindred standing ready to dispute the entrance ; 
and, in consequence of this, a mock skirmish usually ensues, in which the 
bridegroom's party is always victorious. The women now advancing to the 
inner apartments soon return in triumph with the bride, who is entirely 
covered with a large veil, and attended only by her eheheeny or bridesmaid, 
and one or two female relations ; for the mother and nearest kindred are not 
by custom allowed to accompany her. The paternal house is in deep afflic- 
tion at her departure, but she is received by the expecting crowd with 
Rested shouts of joy, and in that manner conducted to the bridegroom's 
honae. Their course, however, is extremely slow, for decorum imperatively 
v^qnires that every step of the bashful bride towards the abode of her des- 
tined spouse should be made with the utmost seeming reluctance. A very 
l>ad opinion, indeed, would be conceived of the girl who, on such an occasion, 
did not consume an hour at least in walking a distance of ten minutes. 
Jnst in the inverse ratio of her speed is the honour due to her virtuous breed- 
ing and maiden modesty. 

On her passing the threshold, she is saluted with a general zilareet *, and 

* The thiiU tibratory cry uttered in ehorui by the Arab women on joyful occauouf. <* It it 
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after the long veil has been exchanged for one of red gauze, she is led into a 
large apartment, and seated in state at the upper end, upon the deewan. 
In this situation, it would be an offence to decency to utter a syllable, or to 
smile, she being by etiquette obliged to remain aU the time with her eyelids 
shut^ but she is prepared to rise up and kiss the hand of erery female who 
enters the room to congratulate her, each being announced by a person placed 
near her on purpose. The women pass the remainder of the night in loud 
rejoicings, while the men, on their part, are not less noisy. Tliere is abun- 
dance of arrack, wine, coffee, and other refreshments, and only a few of the 
elderly guests retire to rest. When it happens that the house is not suffi- 
ciently large to afford separate apartments for the men and women^ an 
adjoining house is borrowed for the reception of the men. 

About nine in the morning, the bishop — or, in the lower ranks, a priest— 
eomes to perform the nuptid ceremony. The music ceases the moment he 
enters, and a respectful silence reigns through the house. The women all 
veil for his reception, and, as soon as he is robed in his canonicals, he enters 
the harem, followed by the bridegroom and the men in select procession. 
The bride appears, standing in front of the deewan, supported by two 
women besides the shebeeny ; the rest of the women fill up the space behind. 
The bridegroom, dressed in a kind of splendid robe, and attended by the 
shebeen, is placed on the bride's left hand. The bishop then proceeds, and, 
in the course of the nuptial service, puts a crown, first on the head of the 
bridegroom, and next upon the bride's ; he afterwards crowns both the shebeen 
and the shebeeny. The man answers audibly to the usual matrimonial 
question, but the consent of the woman is denoted by a gentle inclination of 
the head. The bishop immediately joins their hands, and, after several 
prayers and benedictions, puts a ring upon the bridegroom's finger, deliver- 
ing another to the shebeeny, to be put on the finger of the bride. Towards 
the conclusion of the service, the bishop ties a piece of riband round the 
bridegroom's neck, which remains tiU a priest in the afternoon comes to take 
it off: 

The ceremony thus finished, the men return to the outer apartments, 
where it being too early for the whole company to dine, a dinner is served 
up to the bishop and his suite with a few select persons. The pause occa- 
sioned by the bishop's presence is at an end the moment he quits the house, 
the music then strikes up in full chorus, and, as if to make up for time lost, 
the noise on all hands is redoubled. The Christians, on these occasions, are 
more noisy than the Mohammedans, for besides the musical band which 
performs almost incessantly, many of the men join with the professed singers 
in the chorus. Some of them also show their skill in dancing, which they 
seldom do on any other occasion. Interludes of buffoons and jugglers are 
firom time to time introduced by way of variety. The company pass the 
whole day in this manner ; arrack and wine circulate briskly ; the table at 
dinner and supper is covered with profusion ; and fruits, sweatmeats, coffee, 
and tobacco are served at intervals. 

made," tRjs Pictro della Yale, **hj n quirk and »ocDC\vhat trcmuloiu application of tho toagae to 
the palate, producing the sound heii li li li li li li.'' These ayllablcs are repeated as often as can bo 
done in one breath : thej are heaixl at a great distance. 
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Between eleven and twelve at night, the bridegroom accompanied by a 
few of the near relations, ie introduced into the women's apartment, where a 
collation of fhiit and wine is prepared. The bride receives him standing up, 
and is with difficulty prevailed on at his entreaty to resume her place. This 
interview is soon over, for after the young couple have drunk a glass to each 
other, the bridegroom drinks a bumper to the female guests, and then 
retoms to the company, who are waiting without to receive him with loud 
acclamations. 

The remainder of the night is spent in the same way as the preceding one. 
Next momiDg, the bridegroom presents jewels and other ornaments to his 
wife, her kindred at the same time making her presents in money. It is 
not till after some days that others, who have been invited to the wedding, 
send presents of various kinds, and that she receives congratulatory mes- 
sages and flowers firom her acquaintance. 

The nuptial feast concludes with a collation on the afternoon of the third 
day, after which the whole company take leave, except a few intimate 
friends, who stay to sup with the bridegroom, and consign him at midnight 
in a condition most heartily fatigued to the arms of his bride. 

The succeeding week is filled up in receiving complimentary messages ; 
and on the seventi^ day, the bride entertains her mother and near relations^ 
who come then to pay their first visit. 

However the other women may be amused, the bride herself enjoys but a 
small share in the pleasures of the wedding festivities. The ceremonies she 
18 obliged to go through for three days are fatiguing to the last degree, and 
the incessant din, joined tothe natural timidity of the sex, keeps her in a state 
of perpetual anxiety. As she knows herself exposed to the captious observa- 
tion of her own sex, she dreads to move a limb, lest it should be censured as 
an offence against the decorum of her situation ; and if those whose office it 
is to take care of her refreshments should happen to neglect their duty, she 
dares hardly venture to open her lips to ask for a glass of water. I have 
heard several married ladies describe the distress of their situation with 
mnch pleasantry. Some have assured me, that they were not only half 
frightened out of their wits by the incessant bustle and sudden shouts, but 
in risk also of perishmg from thirst, being neglected by the servants in the 
hurry of their attention to the company. Besides these restrictions which 
terminate with the three ceremonial days, the newly married woman is 
enjoined strict silence for the space of a month, and must consider it an 
indulgence if allowed to utter a few words to her husband. Among the 
Armenians, this term is said to be protracted to a twelve month. It is 
sometimes jocosely remarked by the husbands, that when their wives are 
particularly observant of the precepts they receive on this head from the old 
women, they seldom fail to make up for it by their loquacity after the expi- 
ration o{ the term. The Maronite women seem to be the least rigid of all 
is the observance of these severe restraints*. 

* Russell, Nataral History of Aleppo. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Route from Tripoli to Latakiah. — Story of Abodlus. — Awcikut MoMUMBiiTt. — 
Serpimt Charmkrs.— Stramgc Rbmeoies. 

As I * wished to proceed from Tripoli to Latakiah, the consul's cavass was 
despatched to procure horses for the latter place ; this was at hist eflPected 
with some difficulty; and on their 
arrival Ahmet, my factotum, inti- 
mated a wish to leave my service on 
the plea of ill health : but he knew a 
man who would be ready to attend 
me immediately, and who, moreover, 
was a capital cook. Within half-an- 
hour I had engaged the man thus 
recommended. His history was a 
singular one. 

He was a young and intelligent 
Christian of Aleppo, where he had 
established a small commerce in stufis 
of the country, which he went him- 
self to sell, mounted on an ass, 
amongst the tribes of wandering 
Arabs, who come in the winter to 
encamp in the plains about Antioch. 
His commerce prospered ; but his 
quality of infidel giving him some 
anxiety, he thought it best to associate ^ ^^"^ 

himself with a Muslim Arab of Aleppo. The trade now went on all the 
better, and at the end of some years Aboulias found himself one of the most 
eminent merchants of the country. But he was enamoured of a young 
GrsBCO-Syrian girl, and they would not give her to him except on condition 
of his quitting Aleppo, and establishing himself in the neighbourhood of 
Seyde, where the family of hb young mistress resided. He required to 
realise his fortune ; and a quarrel ensued between the two partners about 
the partition of the wealth acquired in common. The Mohammedan Arab 
prepared a snare for poor Aboulias ; he posted concealed witnesses, who 
heard the latter blaspheme Mohammed in the heat of dispute, — a mortal 
crime for an infidel. Aboulias was dragged before the pasha, and con- 
denmed to be hanged. The sentence was put in execution ; but the cord 
having broken, the unfortunate man fell to the foot of the gibbet, and was 
left for dead on the place of execution. The relations of his bride, however, 
having obtained from the pacha permission to bury his body with the forms of 
their religion, carried it into their house, and perceiving that Aboulias 

^ Monro. 
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gave sigofl of life, ihej resosdiated him, concealed him in a cave for some 
days, flffid interred an empty coffin, to avoid exciting the suspicion of the 
TarkH. But the latter somehow got scent of the deceit ; and Aboulias 
W&8 again arrested, at the moment he was escaping in the night from 
the gates of tlie town. Being taken hefore the pasha, he related to 
him how his life had heen saved without any fault of his. The pasha, 
according to a text of the Koran, which was &vourahle to the accused, 
gave him the alternative either of being hanged a second time, or of becoming 
a Turk. Aboulias preferred the latter, and for some time practised Islamism. 
When his adventure was forgotten, and his conversion certified, he found 
means to escape from Aleppo, and to embark for the Isle of Cyprus, where 
he made himself once more a Christian. He espoused the woman whom he 
lored, obtained the protection of the French, and was enabled to reappear 
with impunity in Syria, where he continued his trade as a packman amongst 
the DnuseSy Maronites, and Arabs. His talent as a cook consisted in making 
a fire in the open air with prickly plants, or the dried dung of camels ; 
in sospending a brass kettle upon two cross-sticks, and in boiling therein 
rice and chickens, or morsels of lamb. He could also heat round flints 
in the fire, and spread upon them, when they were almost red, a paste of 
barley meal which he had kneaded, and thus he made bread*. 

It was nearly sunset when we left Tripoli ; and after passing through the 
olive grounds that extend to some distance on the north side, we pitched at 
night near a khan upon the right bank of the Nahr-el-Bered, or Cold River. 
Moving before sunrise, we rode through a fine grass country, crossing a few 
streams, and skirting some swamps ; and after three hours' journey we came 
upon a deserted village, the inhabitants having taken up their tents and gone 
to a distance, as the custom is during the summer months. The village, 
standingupon a mound, was surrounded by thistles, strong and lofty as those 
of the Pampas, among 
which was a thick 
spreading oak ; a clear 
stream running by the 
place refreshed us with 
its murmurs as we 
boiled our kettle under 
the shade of the tree. 
Beyond is a well- 
watered grass country; 
and at three hours we 
entered a m3rrtle wood, 
which extends for some 
miles along the shore. 
Through it runs a small 
stream, issuing from 
the Ain-el-Hayeh, or Serpent Fountain, — a good spring, " though of a bad 
name," says Maundrell ; it is but a quarter of a mile from the sea. All 
round the fountain, and for some distance southward of it, are considerable 

* Lamar tine. 
h2 
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traces of foundations, and ruins, and ancient sepulchres. Among those 
furthest south is what the learned Pococke calls ^' one of the most extra- 
ordinary pieces of antiquity that are to be seen." A court, fifty yards 
square, has been cut in the natural rock, the sides of which, aboift 
three yards high, supply the place of walls, except on the north side, which is 
open. Here there are signs of two entrances, which Pococke thinks were 
joined by a wall on each side. In the centre of this area, a square part of 
the rock has been left standing, three yards high, and five and a half square, 
to serve as a pedestal for a throne. The throne itself is composed of four 
large stones — two at the sides, one at the back, and one overhanging them 
in the manner of a canopy: this stone is five yards and three-quarters square, 
and has a handsome cornice sculptured round it of a kind common in Upper 
Egypt. The whole structure is about twenty feet high, and fronts the open 
side of the court. At the two inner angles of the area there seem to have 
been two small apartments : pillars of the natural rock have been left here, 
apparently for doorways. The court was probably a temple ; for, as 
Maundrell observes, ^^ Hercules, i. e, the Sun, the great abomination of the 
Phoenicians, was wont to be adored in an open temple." 

North of the fountain there is another still larger excavation in the solid 
rock, thirty yards over at top, and stretching in a direct line east and west 
more than a furlong. The sides slope down, with seven steps on each, 
extending the whole length of the excavation, but not descending to the 
bottom. They were probably intended for seats rather than for stairs. The 
eastern end seems to have terminated in a semicircle. At the west end the rock 
has been cut away in such a manner as to lead to the supposition that there 
were formerly apartments there. One part is cut into a square area, from 
which there is a way into the valley, directly opposite to the temple. 
Pococke conjectures that the place was anciently a circus. Directly south 
of the temple, the rocks, 
which rise higher in 
that part, have been 
worked like quarries, 
and sunk down in many 
places, possibly as reser- 
voirs for water. There 
are also, in different 
parts, many walls cut 
out of the rock, and par- 
ticularly in one place, 
almost an entire house ; 
the rock is cut away 
from it all round ; there 
are many niches, win- 
dows, and doors in it, 
and a wall of division along the middle, with a doorway. 

About half a mile south of these walls are two remarkable sepulchral 
towers, beneath which are several chambers, each containing numerous 
cells for corpses, hewn out of the firm rock. 
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While the hones and their guardians reposed among the myrtles by the 
side of the stream, I revelled fbr a time in the sea. We caught here two 
large land tortoises, which I would gladly have converted into soup, but this 
was beyond the reach of my new cook'^s art ; moreover, he was half afraid of the 
ereatures, so I was obliged to release them. Something less than a league 
from the shore, at a short distance from Tartous, is the Island of Buad^ the 
Arpad of scripture, one of the Canaanitish settlements, whose king was 
redaced by Sennacherib. By the Greeks it was called Aradus, and accord- 
ing to Dionysius it was formerly joined to the continent by a bridge. 
It was once a power- 
ful maritime republic ; 

but now its population ^'I^ i^ .- 

isonIy fifteen hundred. 

The island, half a _ "*^ 

league in circumfer- 
ence, is partly covered 
by the town, and 
many pieces of the 
wall which formerly 
encuxled it still ^xist, 
consisting of large 
bloeksof stone, some of 

them fifteen feet long, Ancient Xomb. Ai*du. in tUc d.,uncc. 

wt up uncemented, 

together with the ruins of some square towers of more modem date. 

The greater part of the Arab vessels employed in the coasting U^de are 
still built at this day in the island. Perrier asserts, in contradiction to 
Volney, that the inhabitants retain a traditional memory of an abundant 
spring of fresh water, situated between the island and the shore of the main- 
laad. The ancient people of Aradus used to draw water thence in time of 
war by means of a leaden bell with a leathern pipe fitted to it. 

Another tradition makes a rock near the island the spot where Andromeda 
was exposed to the sea-monster, though Jaffa is more generally considered 
to have been the scene of that mythological drama. Be this as it may, the 
people of the country still show the serpent's rock, Hadjar-el-Hayeh. The 
seq)ent, indeed, figures largely in the local nomenclature of the regions 
between Tripoli and Latakiah. We have already seen the Serpent Foun- 
tain ; and near Gebelee there is a hiH called Jebel-el-Hayeh (serpent moun- 
tain), which is said to derive its name from the ancient ophiogene race of 
Cyprus, some of whom settled there, and from whom many of the modem 
snake-charmers of Syria pretend to be descended. 

There are in Syria, as well as in India, many jugglers, who boast of the 
same power over serpents, as that possessed by the ancient psylli of Africa. 
They will fearlessly handle the most dangerous serpents, fold them round 
their bodies, provoke and bite them, because, as they tell you, the serpent 
has no power to hurt them. The probability is, that they take the simple 
precaution of disarming the reptile, by extracting its poison fangs. These 
men are often called in to private houses to conjure the serpents out of the 

■ 3 
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walls. The reptiles, on hearing the call of the charmer, soon pnt out their 
heads ; and after heing yehemently adjured hy the great Tiame ! by the greatest 
of names I they creep ohsequiouslj into the hag held open to receive them. 
The whole force of the conjuration consists, doubtless, in legerdemain ; but 
so adroitly is it performed, that a person even aware of the trick might 
sometimes be almost imposed on by it. 

The superstitious notions of the Syrians respecting serpents and snakee sur- 
pass all imaginable measure of absurdity. They attribute numberless powers 
for good or evil to those disgusting reptiles ; and very rarely does a Syrian 
peasant venture to kill or even to disturb a serpent that has made its nest in 
a wall, being firmly persuaded that the whole generation of the killed or 
wounded reptile would implacably pursue the murderer and his kin till their 
vengeance was satisfied. Precisely the same belief prevails, as we are told 
by Kohl, among the inhabitants of the southern steppes of Russia, who 
are generally too much afraid of a snake to kill it, even though it take up 
its abode under the same roof with them. '' Let a snake alone," says the 
Russian, *' and he will let you alone ; but if you kill it, its whole race will 
persecute you." In support of their belief in something of a corporation 
spirit among the snakes which prompts them to revenge the blood of a 
relation, they appeal to the twenty-eighth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, where it is said : '^ And when Paul had gathered a bundle of 
sticks, and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat and 
fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians saw the venomous beast 
hang on his hand, they said among themselves, no doubt this man is a mur- 
derer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to 
live.^^ The expression ^' murderer " in this passage they interpret to mean 
a murderer of snakes ; and the ^' vengeance "^ to mean the vengeance of a 
snake on one that has dyed his hand in the blood of another snake. The snake 
they believe is in the habit of dispensing poetical justice towards murdorers 
in general, but more particularly towards those worst of murderers — the 
killers of snakes.''^ 

The married woman, whose longings to be a mother have proved vaio, in 
spite of all her vows and her consultations of santons and sages, betakes her, 
as a last resource, to the aid of the black serpent ; and she feels assured, that if 
she wears the dead body of one of those creatures next her skin for three 
days, she will not long be deprived of the honours of maternity. Very 
serious accidents have often resulted from this practice. Some years ago a 
considerable number of dark-coloured snakes, rendered torpid by cold, were 
carried down by the river to Caiifa, near Mount Carmel. When the cir- 
cumstance was made known, all the married women of the district who 
were not blessed with children, flocked to the spot, to get themselves a 
snake for a girdle : but the snakes, many of which were venomous, were 



* Traces of a Bimilar belief in the teirible viadictiTeness of the weasel tribe lingered in IreUDd 
five-and- twenty years ago, and may still subsist there for aught we know. The writer of this well 
remembers a night of terror he passed in his early boyhood. He had been implicated in the crime 
of harrying a weasel's nest ; and, though never prone to superstition, he was so wrought on by 
the awful things related to him, and by the contagious fears of a companion, that he was afraid to 
close his eyes, lest the old wecuel tf all should come and suck his blood or his breath while he 
slept. 
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only numbed ; the wannth of the body revived them, and the lives of several 
of the women were greatly endangered by the bites they received. It is said 
that one unfortunate young woman, who had consented with extreme 
repugnance to employ this horrible remedy, was so terrified when she felt 
the cold pressure of the reviving reptile, as it writhed round her body, 
that she threw herself from the house-top and was killed on the spot 

When any one has been bitten by a serpent, the Syrians set it down for 
certain that the venomous creature had been provoked by the wounded man, 
or by some of his ancestors. But they have a sovereign remedy, which 
absorbs, as they assert, every particle of venom from the wound. This is 
nothing more or less than the application to the injured part of a small black 
or yellowish porous stone, of a sort rarely met with. A fragment of such a 
stone is i^ways valued at a high price ; but when a piece has acquired a 
certain reputation by the number of marvellous cures wrought by it, it then 
becomes worth its weight in gold. Madame Catafago, the wife of a wealthy 
merchant, is mistress of one of these stones : .it is a small piece of great 
renown, and cost her 680 piastres, nearly seven pounds sterling. 

Talking of strange remedies reminds me* that the ashes of playing-cards 
are the common recipe in Lebanon for the cure of intermittent fevers ; and 
the more thumbed and greasy the cards the greater is their efficacy. The 
ashes are mixed up with water, and administered as a draught. 

Cases of hydrophobia occur, though very rarely, in Syria. When the 
disease declares itself, a messenger must be instantly dispatched, and bring 
back, within three days from the first attack of the malady, a specific, the 
secret of which is known only to an old man of the village of Sheikh Akmar, 
three leagues from Acre. It is a violent drastic purgative, composed of 
simples gathered by the old hakkim himself. The Syrians assert that it is 
an infallible cure for hydrophobia ; but with their usual proneness to the 
marvellous, they add that the first visible efiPect of the medicine is to relieve 
the patient of clots of blood, in which the forms of little dogs are plainly to 
be discerned. Strange as it may appear, most of the European families 
settled in the country put as much faith in these stories as the natives them- 
selves. The whole Catafago family of Seyde and Nazareth bear testimony, 
as eye-witnesses, to the curious operation of this remedy. 

When a Druse is attacked with hydrophobia he is seldom left to die of 
the disease, but the event is anticipated by those about him. They say that 
to cause the immediate death of the sufferer it is only necessary to sift some 
hot vine ashes on his bare and shaven crown. 

Irby and Mangles relate, that when they passed through Asdoud, a village 
north of Gaza, some of the women were very importunate in their entreaties 
to be favoured with a few locks from the travellers' heads. The request was 
migaUantly refused. Perhaps it might have been otherwise had the ladies 
desired the locks for love-tokens ; but the fact was, they wanted them as a 
chann to add to the efficacy of some medicine the Franks had given them 
for a sick kinsman. The women said that the smoke of Christian hair, 
burnt while the medicine was warming, would ensure a cure of the patient*s 
disorder. Some Arabs, to secure the hair, will take the head and all. 

♦ Perrier. 
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About the town of Banias, near the source of the Jordan, grows a certain 
miraculous herb, which is greatly sought after hj the Clmstians of the 
S3rrian and Greek churches. It is found, they say, in a place where a sick 
man, who was cured by our Lord, erected a monument to his divine bene- 
factor. A leaf of the plant applied to a wound is said instantly to stop the 
haemorrhage, and to produce a perfect cure in two days. 




Tartoui and Road. 



Tartous, the ancient Antaradus, perhaps also the ancient Orthosia, 
was formerly a bishop's see, in the province of Tyre. It is frequently 
mentioned in the history of the crusades as a place of great strength. 
The modem town, which seems little more than an agglomeration of 
ruins, is inclosed with- 
in a high wall, irregu- . „ : — - ^ 
larly built of stone or ^ ^ ,?-^^^^^^ 7^- :^^ 
marble, protected by a C^^^^^^i^^i^^^ Jrj^l ^=^r ^^^ ~ 
foss, which, in some 
parts, is cut in the solid 
rock. Passing the 
town wall, we lodged 
for the night upon a 
piece of turf beyond 
the arch of an old gate- 
way, near to which are 
the ruins of a chapel or 
refectory of a convent, 
or perhaps those of a 
christian church, having 
several lancet windows remaining. There are also some remains close to 
the sea, on the north side of the town, where appeared to be the remains 
of a gateway leading to the port. 

I left this place three hours after midnight, intending to reach Latakiah, if 
possible, that evening. The distance had been differently represented ; 
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some calling it twelve hourS) some fifteen, others eighteen, while hy some it 
was stated at two days ; and, according to the Arab mode of trayelling, the 
last account proved to be correct ; but all agreed in describing the road as 
infested by robbers, and very unsafe. The Anzeyry, who inhabit the low 
range of mountains parallel with the shore from the Nahr-el-Berd, north of 
Tripoli, to Latakiah, are held in the worst repute by all classes of men in 
Syria, as robbers and murderers. The myrtle grove near Tartous is parti- 
cularly ill- famed as a frequent scene of their villanous exploits. As the day 
dawned and discovered the wild scenery of the shore, it gave the semblance 
of probability to the stories we had heard of the characters by whom it was 
frequented. Intersected by ravines, the sand produced different species of 
the erica, the arbutus, and the m3rrtle, of sufficient height to shelter any 
whose designs needed to be veiled. Descending a hill we arrived at a bridge 
of one large arch, over a rapid and deep torrent, called Nahr Hussein, which 
a short time before had spread over the neighbouring ground, carrying 
away the soil, tearing up the trees, and leaving the whitened pebbles to 
complete the aspect of desolation which reigned for a great distance round. 
The bridge bad been so shaken by the swollen stream as to be impassable ; 
^d so, keeping down the left bank toward the sea, we with difficulty found 
a place where we could effect a passage. At nine we halted near a stream, 
and tiie nose-bags being hung on to the animals, we remained there an hour 
and breakfiasted, keeping up an anxious look-out towards the thickets at the 
foot of the neighbouring mountains. 

In the coarse of the morning we passed the Maronite village of Markab, 
perched upon an eminence on our right. The road kept a parallel line 
with the sea, generally at the distance of one or two miles, but sometimes 
along the shore. An hour north of the village of Markab is the great 
fortress of that name, a mile and a half in circumference, and crowning 
^th its lofty and massive black walls and its two gigantic towers the 
Bnmmit of a steep and craggy off-shoot from the mountain range. The 
whole aspect of these half-ruined fortifications fills the mind with ad- 
i&iratlon and awe. An Arab writer asserts that the demon himself was 
pleased to exert his skill in strengthening that formidable stronghold of the 
Hospitallers, so much were the warriors of Saladin and Kelaoun dismayed 
^7 its appearance ! 

At three, p. h., having reached a fine pasture district, the northern 
bohndary of the Aradian territory, where the mountains are two or three 
leagues from the sea, we entered a grove of myrtles in full fiower. Soon 
»fter ^e passed near a small bay, where a number of Greek caiques 
employed in sponge-fishing were moored, while the sailors were diverting 
themselves on the beach. 

The sponge-fishery belongs to some princes of Lebanon, who usually sell 
theur rights to merchants. The divers, all Greeks of the Archipelago, arrive 
in liieir little vessels on the coast of Syria in the month of May, and the 
fishing continues until September. Their employment is an exceedingly 
uborious one, and not exempt from danger ; but as they know that sharks 
oannt these coasts, they take due precautions against them, and accidents 
^^Ij happen. The constant working of the same banks is beginning to 
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diminUh the qnantitj of sponges, and the fishery has been obserred. for 
some yean to grow lees and less productive. 

It was half-past-five, p.m., when we reached Gebilee, a place celebr Jt4ed 
in Egypt for the growth 
of mUd and most fa- 
shionable tobacco: the ^ 7_ :^ :^^ 
Syrians themselves do 
not value it, but use 
in preference a much 
stronger kind. Latakiah 
being six hours distant, 
we settled ourselves 
upon some grass within 
the gate near the ruins 
of a Greek tlieatre. The 
whole tract from Tor- 
tosa to Gebilee exhibits 
ruins of castles and 
ancient sites, which tes- 
tify that this country, 

though now its rich soil be very partially cultivated and thinly peopled, ' 
once in the hands of a people that knew how to value it, and thonght it 
worth defending. 

Gebilee is one of the poorest towns on the coast ; its port is only accessible 
to small boats. The only objects in the town to arrest the traveller's atten- 
tion are, the mosque of Sultan Ibrahim, a saintly anchorite who lies buried 
there, and the theatre, before mentioned. The latter is on a large scale. The 
natives call it El Kola (the castle) ; and, with a fine hyperbole, they describe 
it as having formerly been of so prodigious a height that a horseman might 
have ridden at early morning a whole hour in its shade. Half the edifice still 
remains; its diameter is three hundred feet; two-thirds of the area are 
occupied with Arab huts. Some of the seats still remain entire, as well as 
the vaults, which run under the subsellia all round the theatre. The outer 
wall is three yards and three-quarters thick, and very solidly built with 
large stones. 

We proceeded on owe way next morning. The track lay through an un- 
broken myrtle coppice, at two miles from the sea, which was generally 
hidden from sight by a line of sand-hills near the shore. A few gazelles 
alarmed at our approach bounded through the myrtles, and reaching the top 
of one of the mounds, paused for an instant to survey the surrounding coun- 
try, and then set forward again, following each other in a line ; while, at a 
distance of eighty yards firom our path, a wolf was seated under a buaii, as 
if watching the movements of the little herd, some of which might have 
furnished his mid-day repast had not our appearance disturbed them. I 
should have fired at him, but that a shot would have attracted the notice of 
the Arabs whose tents were near, and from whom I was not ambitious of 
receivuig any attentions. 
Having crossed several streams during the morning, we reached the last 
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of tbem, the Nahr-el-Kebir (great river), fifty yards in width, at half an 
hoar from Latakiah, and crossed it by a ford. Passing near the new mosque 
which stands upon an eminence above Latakiah, we brought up at the house 
of the British Yice-GonsuL 

Latakiah, which in the last century was one of the most flourishing cities 
on the coast, has been so frequently overthrown by eartliquakes that one 
can scarcely move in it without everywhere encountering ruins and heaps of 
fallen materials. The ancient port of Laodicea, which, if history may be 
relied on, was capable of containing a thousand galleys, is now partly 
choked with sand, partly covered with orange, lemon, mulberry, and jujube 
trees, forming an extensive garden. If Dolabella could revisit Laodicea 
with his fleet, he and his Romans would assuredly be not a little surprised 
to find they could gather oranges and jujubes on the very spot where their 
war galleys formerly floated. The present harbour could not contain more 
than four or five vessels of a hundred and fifty or two hundred tons burthen, 
and a few Arab boats. It would not cost much to render the port of 
Latakiah a safe and commodious one for vessels of all sizes, and thus to 
supply the grand want of this coast — a harbour of refuge. 

The air of this region is very wholesome ; it is less confined than in some 
other parts of the coast — Tripoli for instance; for the mountains recede 
further from the sea, and towards the 
north the plain opens to a great extent. 
The water, however, is bad, and whilst 
everything without the town is verdant, 
fragrant, and picturesque, all within it 
is disgustingly filthy. The ill-paved 
streets of the Greek quarter, in parti- 
cular, heaped with remains of dead 
animals and with filth of every kind, 

exhale an intolerable stench. 
The Christians of Latakiah appear to 

^ of a very lively temperament, and are 

fond of meeting socially together in the 

evenings to amuse each other with con- 
versation and story-telling. The women 

often dance in the style (but without 

tile indecency) of the Egyptian cUmehs; 

fhe men sing ; and Karaguse, the Turk- = 

^u Punch, exhibits his not very chaste 

Mormances. ^■~^» ^^*- 




™ving seen our traveller thus far on his way northward, we will now 
fetum to those we left at Eden. We shall overtake them at Bsherray, pre- 
paring to proceed towards the south. 
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CHAFTER XL 

JOURNST SODTBWARD^ FROM TBR CSDARS ALONG THK HxiGHTS OP LbBANON. 

Thb Mbtoalis. 

Leaving Bsherray, the fleecy clouds that had been hovering all the day 
on the heights of Lebanon began to sink lower and lower, and, as we* passed 
under Mar Serkis^ completely concealed one of the lofty crosses that rise on 
the peaks of the mountain, while the other, encircled by them, appeared 
as if undergoing translation to heaven. We passed a bridge over the 
Kadisha, at the head of the Wady, and then proceeded westwards along the 
opposite or southern bank. On the other side of the valley we saw an 
immense roofless cavern, — a ravine, in fact, in the process of formation, the 
torrent not having completed the work of clearance. Between this and a 
vast gorge, in which stood the village of Hatsheit, descended a beautiful 
and very lofty waterfall from the very summit of the ravine. 

We halted, after four hours' ride, nearly opposite Hatsheit, at Hartoun, 
a straggling village, like Eden, almost lost in its groves of mulberries. The 
houses are of stone, very large and substantial, without windows, and serving 
apparently each for several families. Here we pitched our tent and passed 
the night. Next morning the church bells, answering each other from oppo- 
site sides of the chasm, proclaimed the festa of St. Peter and St. Paul. No 
one was visible when we emerged from the tent ; but just as wo finished 
breakfast, the whole population issued from the churches, and collected 
under the mulberry trees, to witness our departure, and bid us good bye. 
After winding round the ravine, on the edge of which, overhanging the Great 
Wady, Hazroun stands, we commenced the ascent — at first very short and 
steep, then long and gentle-— of the Southern Lebanon. 

We passed through fine rocky scenery, but saw little cultivation, except 
in a plain which we passed at a great depth below us. This part of 
Lebanon is quite abandoned to pasturage. We passed two or three small 
camps of Arabs, the most barbarous I think I ever met with — ^no curiosity, 
no intelligence ; they had a good many camels, sheep, and goats, — the sheep 
lugging after them huge tails that are seen all over Lebanon : these tails, like 
the humps of camels, are esteemed great delicacies in the Arab kitchen. I 
was astonished at seeing numerous camels and Arab huts so high up in the 
mountain. These Arabs pass the winter months on the sea-shore about 
Tripoli, Gebail, and Tartous. Though they have no fixed habitations, their 
features have not the true Bedouin cast, and their dialect, though difierent 
from that of the peasants, is not purely Bedouin. 

After an hour and a half's steep and continual descent, we reached Akoura, 
a village beautifully situated among gardens of mulberries at the eastern 
extremity of the Wady Metuali, a very deep vale, which completely sepa- 
rates the mountain range we had just traversed from that on which Afka 
stands, which we saw directly in front as we descended into the Wady. 

* Lord Lindsay. 
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Akoara has a bad name amongst the people of this country ; its inhabi- 
tant?, who are all Greek catholics, being aecused of avarice and inhospitality. 
The moimtaineers, when npon a journey, never think of spending a para for 
their eating, drinking, or lodging. On arriving in the evening at a village, 
they alight at the house of some acquaintance, if they have any, which is 
gcDerally the case, and say to the owner, ^' Jay depfak" I am your guest. 
The host gives the traveller a supper of milk, bread, and borgul ; and if rich 
and libenl, feeds his mule or mare also. When the traveller has no 
acquaintance in the village, he alights at any house he pleases, ties up his 
beast, and smokes his pipe, till he receives a welcome from the master of 
the house, who makes it a point of honour to receive him as a friend, and to 
give him a supper. In the morning he departs with a simple ^' Good bye." 
Such is the general custom in these parts ; the inhabitants of Akoura, how- 
eyer, are noted for refusing to receive travellers, to whom they will neither 
give a supper, nor sell them provisions for ready money ; the consequence 
of inrhich conduct is, that the Akourans, when travelling about, are obliged 
to conceal their origin, in order to obtain food on the road. When Burck- 
hardt passed that way his guide had a friend at Akoura, but he happened 
to be absent when they called at his house ; they therefore alighted at another 
house, where they obtained with much diflSculty a little barley for their 
horses; and they must have gone supperless to bed had not Burckhardt 
f^ved to the sheikh, and made him believe he was a Koord (his dress 
being somewhat in the fashion of that people), in the service of the Pasha of 
Damascus and on his way to the Emir Beshir. The confident way in which 
be spoke alarmed the sheikh, who sent the travellers a few loaves of bread 
and some cheese. On returning from his visit to the slieikh, Burckhardt 
found bis guide in the midst of a large assembly of people abusing them for 
their meanness. 

Ve rested and dined at Akoura, under a most magnificent walnut-tree, 
&nd then started for Afka, a village whose name is found in the ancient 
geography of Syria. Eusebins states, that between the coast and Heliopolis 
(Balbec) at Aphaca, among the heights of Lebanon, near a small lake, was 
a temple dedicated to **the foul fiend Venus, the seat of licentiousness, and 
*be school of impurity." Lake Liemoun is at three hours' distance from 
^'^ and on its banks, Burckhardt conjectured, was probably the situation 
^ the temple. That observant traveller's surmise has been confirmed by 
doctor Hogg, who accidentally discovered the ruins, which had escaped the 
'Marches of all his predecessors. They lie in a rich but uncultivated valley, 
P^baps of two miles in length by one in breadth, forming a basin every- 
^tietQ closed in by hills. There is a solitary cottage in the valley, thirty 
^r forty yards from which a copious stream bursts from the gravelly soil, at 
, entrance of a deep cavern in the side of the mountain ; and after dividing 
^^w two branches, one of which supplies a com mill within the cottage, 
Whilst the other encircles a large inclosure encumbered with ruins, it unites 
^gam into a considerable stream, and falls into the lake of Liemoun. The 
«*e is shallow and of no great extent, but a wide gravelly strand proves 

** at some seasons its dimensions are greatly increased. According to 
^osvmus it was popularly believed that all oflFerings made at the shrine of 
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Aphaca, if acceptable to the CKxldess, sank, however light, to the bottom of 
the kke ; but whatever might be their nature and weight, they floated on 
the surface if displeasing to the divinity. This writer notices the destmction 
of the temple in the time of Constantino. 

The ruins are in the centre of an area, forming a square of at least eighty 
paces across, bounded by a massive wall of well-hewn and well-placed stones, 
without mortar. From this external boundary, through which a large 
ruined gateway gives admission, the ground everywhere rises by a regular 
ascent to a mass of fallen materials, resting on a basement, elevated by three 
steps above the adjacent soil. This mass, we are told by the dLscoverer, 
exhibited fragments of Doric columns, pieces of entablature, and many other 
ponderous stones, thrown together in a confused heap, apparently by some 
sudden and violent shock. Here, then, were eviden^y the remains of an 
ancient temple. The portico had fistced the entrance, and a wide flight 
of steps, connecting this entrance with the temple, was half buried beneath 
the shattered architrave and broken columns. Every part had been mas- 
sive, and coarsely executed; the cella had consisted of five or six columns on 
each side, of large diameter, — the whole completely overthrown ; but from 
the scattered fragments everywhere visible, the plan of the edifice, had time 
permitted, might have been accurately ascertained.* 

Our way from Akoura to Afka wound round the head of the valley, 
under crags of most surpassing grandeur, one of them peculiarly noble, with 
a projecting ledge on one of its lower peaks, evidently designed by Natnre 
for a Dive's or a Genie^s castle. — I sighed for Aladdin's lamp ! A torrent 
flows from under a large hemihexagonal cavern at the head of the vale 
under the rocks ; we crossed it by a beautiful natural bridge, and soon after- 
wards, crossing the intermediate hills into a collateral wady, descended to 
Naitri, Nitri, or Minetri, (for they give it all these names), a village at its 
eastern extremity, inhabited by Metualis, a most uncourteous set. There 
we halted for the night. The reader who has accompanied us thus £ur will 
perhaps not be unwilling to halt with us, and hear some particulars 
respecting the Metualis, or Motualis, whose name has already occurred 
more than once in the preceding pages. 

They are followers of Ali, as the Turks are of Omar ; they therefore 
belong to the same great division of Islamism as the Persians and other 
Shiites, but there is something very peculiar in their tenets and usages that 
essentially distinguishes them from all the other believers in Ali. If will 
relate what I have learned of them from the lips of their aged men, who take 
delight in explaining the old books that tell of their ancient might. Their 
history has for some centuries been identified with that of Syria^ and there 
is scarcely a town, village, or hamlet in the country respecting which the 
Metualis have not some interesting legend or anecdote to recount. I felt an 
indescribable pleasure in hearing two old white-bearded Metualis describing 
their ancient glory, the power of their ancestors in Syria, and the wars of 
other days ; and then speaking, with tears in their eyes, of their present 
low estate, the persecutions they suffered at the hand of the terrible Djezzar, 
and the final downfall of their nation. 

* A Visit to Alexandria, DamaacuB, and Jerasalem, &c., by Edward Hogg, M.D. Lond. 1835. 

t Pcrrier. 
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Some years before the civil wars began by Omar-el -Daher in the last 
century, the Metualis were still nnmerons and strong in Syria ; their num- 
bers were then at least doable what they now are, and they were under 
the government of their own macdiehif^ or district chiefs. After Omar-el- 
Daher was put down, this little nation, which had previously suffered 
severely, was beginning to recover from its disasters, when the terrible 
sway of Ahmed-Djeaszar supervened, and completed its ruin. 

After enduring intense oppression at the hands of the savage pasha, they 
at last took up arms in their own defence. They were successful at first ; 
defeated Djezzar^s troops in every engagement, and took several important 
fortresses in the Belad Beihara, perched like eyries on the tops of the scarped 
cli£&. The crafty pasha, finding that he could not prevail over them by 
mere force, contrived to gain over some of their chiefs by gold or promises, 
and to sow dissension among them. Ere long their operations became 
languid and ineffectual, and Djeazar had timely warning of all their designs 
through his spies. He soon had the upper hand ; and he carried out his 
measures against the revolters with his usual vigour, impaling all that fell 
into hia hands. He laid siege to the important fortress of Nabatieh with a 
forte of 7000 men and three pieces of cannon. Some hundreds of the 
Metualis had shut themselves up in the fortress, which they defended with 
obstinate courage. The position of this important fortress is extraordinary 
and singularly romantic : built in the times of the crusades on an isolated 
cliff, which may be ascended on the western side by a steep flight of steps 
cat in the rock, it looks vertically down on the other three sides from a 
height of 900 feet on the river Kasmieh, the ancient Leontes. A few blocks 
of stone rolled upon the path on the only practicable side would be enough 
to baffle the attempts of a whole army. This was accordingly done by the 
besieged ; but the traitors who were among them showed Djeazar a subter- 
raneous passage which led under the gate of the fortress, and which the 
*>e8i€ged had walled up. 

Djezzar had two pieces of cannon brought by night into the subterraneous 
passage ; a few shots were fired, and so tremendous was the report, rever- 
berated and magnified by the rocky walls, that the Metualis believed the 
pasha had undermined the whole cliff, and was blowing it up. A panic 
biased them, and they surrendered, stipulating only that their lives should 
^ spared. But Djezzar was not the man to be baulked of his vengeance 
^7 the faith of treaties — ^he beheaded most of his prisoners. As for the 
traitors who had enabled him to take the fortress, his avarice prompted him 
to deal them poetical justice, and he amused himself with seeing them hurled 
^m the battlements into the Kasmieh. The capture of the fortresses, 
Nabatieh and El Shekef, gave the last blow to the power of the Metualis ; 
they scattered and fled, and Djezzar had them hunted down like wild beasts. 
All that fell into his hands were impaled at the gates of Acre or Seyde ; the 
greater part of their property was confiscated, and the authority of their 
^nacaieht was thenceforth abolished. Tims was for ever destroyed the influ- 
ence the Metualis were beginning to acquire, and which ranked next to that 
possessed by the Druses. 

At present their numbers do not exceed from 40,000 to 43,000 souls : they 
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occupy, mingled with Christians, two hundred villages or more, in the 
southern part of Lebanon, and about its last ramifications. From a thousand 
to twelve hundred families reside in Balbec and its environs, such as 
the villages of Fijeh, Ras-el-Ain, &c., in the beautiful gorges of the 
Antilebanon. 

The Metualis are brave and determined, but not in so high a degree as the 
Druses. Though prodigal in their liberality, and noted for the constant 
exercise of generous hospitality to strangers, still they seldom allow an indi- 
vidual of another religion to enter their houses, lest they should be defiled. 
If a person, not belonging to their own sect, touches a vessel or any other 
utensil of theirs, it becomes unclean by the contact, and must be broken, 
or else purified by fire or running water. To enable them to exercise hos- 
pitality without being defiled by their guests, they receive the latter in 
houses called Mensoohy built expressly for the purpose in all their villages, 
and treat them there, and all their followers and their cattle, most bounti- 
fully and quite gratuitously. What is peculiarly strange in their prejudices 
on this head is, that they do not conceive themselves at all defiled by the 
constant intercourse they hold with aliens from their religion, outside their 
own dwellings; on the contrary when abroad, they freely eat, drink, and 
smoke with the Druses, Muslims, and Christians. It is only the presence 
of a stranger under their roofs, or even on the threshold of their doors, that 
renders the whole dwelling unclean. The effect is almost sure to be 
reciprocal, for nothing can be nastier than the domestic habits of the 
Metualis.* 

The Metuali women have generally very fine figures, black eyes, lai^ 
brown features, full of vivacity and expression, and thick tresses of jetty 
hair. In order to win the more favour in the eyes of their lords, they employ 
sundry means to increase the development of their ample busts. But with 
all their natural and artificial charms tlieir appearance is not very capti- 
vating to the stranger, for cleanliness is not among their allurements. When 
abroad, they veil the whole face, but they are not so solicitious about the rest 
of their persons, being often very scantily clothed when at work a-field. On 
these occasions if they catch sight of a Christian or a Turk, they stoop down 
and tuck up their simple jubeh^ or cotton robe, gathering it round their fiices, 
thus suggesting a parallel for the old story of the scared ostrich thrusting its 
head into a bush. Ideas of modesty would seem to be conventional, like 

* ^PaMiDg out of a gateway (in tho ruins of Atleet), limilar to the other at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the wall, we crossed a marsh, and, remounting, were proceeding on our way, when 
some women were descried drawing water at a well near the tncic, and the day heing hot, I desiied 
my serrant to ask if they would give me some to drink ; hut they refused the indu]gence~-one of 
them exclaiming, * Shall I give water to a Christian, and make my pitcher filthy, to that I csa 
use it no more for ever ? ' This happened within the precincts of Samaria, and was a proof of 
how little change the spirit of the people has undei^one within the last eighteen centuries. These 
women were young and handsome, with full, dignified, and sUtely figures. A dark-coloured 
fillet hound the head, and, possing under the chin, left the hce entirely uncovered. 

^Not an hour af^r this, we ohserved another group similarly employed. * Now,' aaid Ahmet, 
' ohserve the difference ; instead of Arahic, I will speak to them in Turkish.' He did so ; sod, 
picking up their vessels, they took to flight ; hut when he continued to pursue them with what I 
suspect was a volley of abuse, one of them came hack trembling with her htirdac (the earthen 
watei^pot of the country), and we drank finely. She refused any reward." — Monro. Thets 
women appear to have been Metualis. 
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those of beauty, and sabject to as variable rules. In Upper Egypt, above 
Siont, it is a common thing to see native women bathing in the river, and 
niDniDg up and down the banks in a state of complete nudity ; but if a boat 
paaaes, or a man appears in sight, they squat down and cover their faces with 
their hands ; for with them, modesty requires, above all things, that they 
should conceal their faces from the gaze of men. Notions of beauty are 
snhject to the same conventional aberrations. Thus the Metualis alone, 
among the Arab races of Western Asia, are very partial to an excessive 
plampness in their fear ones : it is in their estimation the type of superlative 
beauty. Perhaps they argue that if a woman be comely there cannot be too 
much of her. In his figurative language, a Metuali will say of a woman he 
loves, and whom he thinks surpassingly beautiful, ^^ The soul of my soul has 
eyes black as the gazelle'^s ; her mouth is a branch of coral ; her skin a vessel 
of milk ; and her face a full moon." 

The Metualis use none but earthen vessels with spouts to drink out of; 
and they never employ the gracefully shaped vases generally used in Syria for 
cooling water by evaporation (like the alcarrazcu of the Spaniards). The 
reason they allege is very curious ; the water, they say, as it escapes through 
the little holes in these vessels, makes a sound that resembles the detested 
name of Ahoubeker. For a similar reason, they avoid as much as possible 
to pronounce the word ahou^ father, and usually substitute for it the Turkish 
word haha^ that they may not sully their lips with the first two syllables of 
an infamous nanae. 

The Metualis still have governors called macdieht : these men formerly 
possessed all the authority of emirs, and payed the tribute to the pasha of 
Acre j but at present they are mere heads of villages, with no recognised 
power. 

When from home, the Metualis observe many of the outward practices of 
the Muslims. Their doctors or priests are called aiummaU or first doctors. 
Thef recognise twelve imans as founders of their religion, the first of whom 
^ AH, and the rest his descendants to the eleventh generation. These imans 
^hey call the twelve doctors of the universe. All the Metualis look forward 
for the speedy coming of the mouhdi (guide) of the race of Ali. This 
^nessiah, or mouhdi, will rule over the whole world, and will put to a fearful 
death all those who shall have denied him ; he will then glorify his own, 
&Dd will execute the judgment of God in the land of the sanctuary. 

The messiah they expect in common with many Persians is Mohammed 
el Mehdy (or Mouhdi), the twelfth and last of their imans, who suddenly 
disappeared, they say, after giving battle to the caliph of Babylon, near 
Karbela. The Turks, on the contrary, say, that the iman was slain in the 
engagement, and that his body was recognised on the field of battle. But, 
recording to the belief of the Metualis and of a certain number of Persians, 
he was suddenly caught up and transported to Arabia, where he will one 
day appear triumphantly, re-establish the race of the imans on the throne, 
^^ slay all who shall have refused to own him. The Metualis give this 
Messiah the name also of Sahab-Zaman (the master of time), because he is 
Dot dead, and because he disposes of time and stops it at his pleasure, till the 
moment arrives to make himself known as Mohammed's vicar. 
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Magnificent horses are always kept ready saddled and cafMuJaoned, 
among the Metualis of Irak, in expectation of his return. No one ever 
mounts these chosen steeds, which are held in high veneration hy Ae 
members of the sect. Several Metualis appropriate a part of their wealth to 
a reserved fund to be kept until the arrival of the mouhdi. 

The first apostle of the Metuali sect who settled in Syria, was Abou- 
Abdallah-Mohammedy sumamed d Cheid-d-etesl^ or the first martyr. He 
resided first in Jezin (nine leagues from Seyde), and, after making nameroas 
converts there, he went and preached at Sarfend (the ancient Sarepta), 
where he was soon followed by such a host of disciples, that he was eoahled 
to build seven great mosques in Jezin, three of which exist to this day. Bat 
the Damascus doctors, jealous of his popularity, challenged him to preach in 
that city, and to maintain a thesis against them. He fearlessly accepted the 
challenge, and so convincingly did he maintain the doctrine of the followera of 
Ali, that the baffled and mortified sunnite doctors, finding their logic at 
fault, had recourse to intrigue, excited the ignorant populace against 
their triumphant adversary, and had him condemned to be burned alive as 
an infidel and blasphemer. Abou-Abdallah-Mohammed was swathed in a 
cloth steeped in combustibles, tied to a plank, and burned by slow fire. 
Every year since that event on the day after the return of the hadj caravan 
from Mecca, the populace assemble in the streets to bum a plank vnrapped 
up in pitched cloths, and as it consumes they heap imprecations on the 
family of Ali, and shout with all their might, ** May AWah bum the pUink 
and curse the followers of Ali !" 

The descendants and votaries of Ali were cruelly persecuted under the 
caliph Mahonia and his son Yezid ; by order of the latter, the iman Hussein 
was thrown into a wretched dungeon in Damascus, where he received only food 
and drink enough barely to support existence. The caliph wished to get rid 
of him by a lingering death, without incurring the opprobrium of bloodshed. 

One day when the prisoner was sufiering under the agonies of thirst, his 
groans excited the compassion of one of his guards named Huhr, who look- 
ing in through the loophole in the wall of the cell, asked the iman what he 
could do for him. *^ Give me a drop of water in the name of the prophet !" 
said Hussein. The soldier feared that he should commit a sin if he thus 
relieved the holy iman, whom he regarded as a misbeliever ; but Hussein, 
perceiving his hesitation, told him with the accents of inspired authority 
that he should surely receive the blessings of paradise in return for that good 
deed. Upon this Huhr filled a vessel with water, and endeavoared to 
convey it through the loophole to the prisoner, who strove in vain to reach 
it, his hands being bound behind his back. The iman then begged the 
soldier to throw the water over his face and his bare breast, whilst he held 
his mouth open to catch a few drops if possible. This was done ; and 
Hussein, grateful for the relief he felt when the water was dashed against his 
burning breast, said to his compassionate guard, '^ Rightly art thou named 
Huhr ; thou shalt always be called Huohr^ thou and thine, and never shall 
any demand of thine in thy need be refused thee." {Huohr means good, 
loyal, compassionate ; — ^this is an instance of that playing on words which 
has always been so much in vogue in the East.) 
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Erery individaal wbo bears the name of Huhr or Huohr is now held in 
profoand Yeneration among the Metualis, and has a right to obtain the 
fulfilment of all his requests. In memory of their iman's sufferings, the 
Metnalis have retained to this day the custom of wearing their garments 
open on the chest, and of drinking without letting the vessel touch their 
lips. Should a few drops fall on the bare breast of the drinker, he would 
deyontly abstain from wiping them off, and would regard them as a most 
auspicious omen. 

In that early disastrous period when the faces of Ali's faithful followers 
were black before their enemies, Mahonia, the son of Jezid, and his successor 
in the caleefat, appointed as his goyemor, or eccumdar of Arabia, one of his 
Ti'sTB, named Hajash £bn Yoosoof, a ferocious fanatic, who soon became the 
most cruel persecutor of the Metnalis, and of all the descendants of Ali. One 
of liis cruel amusements was to have trenches dug, in which he had all the 
Metnalis he could lay hold on, men, women, and children, buried alive up to 
the middle, and there left to perish in lingering agony. 

After having committed horrible atrocities in Irak, the cruel Hajash 
^n Yoosoof repaired to Damascus, by order of his master, to continue there 
his persecutions against the partisans of Ali, who had concealed themselves 
in that city. He immediately set the most active inquiries on foot, and 
snoceeded in discovering the asylum of the iman, Zain-el-Abedin, (the star 
or the ornament of the devout). This Zain was the son of Hussein, the son 
of Hassan, the son of Ali, who had married Fatmeli, the daughter of the 
prophet, whose name he exalted. 

Hajash had the holy iman brought before him ; he could not offer him 
Tiolence, nor put him publicly to death, because Zain-el-Abedin was of the 
race and lineage of Mohammed. Hajash, therefore, advanced to meet the 
saint, and treated him with every possible demonstration of respect, while at 
the same time he tried every crafty art to entrap him in conversation, by pro- 
posing to him all sorts of knotty questions, out of which he hoped would come 
some pretext for accusing his guest and causing him to be cast into prison. 
The unan Zain, who possessed the spirit of God, was soon aware of the 
nialicious purpose of Hajash, whom he knew, moreover, to be the most 
sanguinary persecutor of the Metnalis, and he was so wary in his responses 
tt to baffle every attempt of the perfidious governor. Thus foiled in his first 
scheme, Hajash secretly caused certain trusty executioners of his will to be 
posted at all the gates of Damascus, to waylay Zain-el-Abedin when he 
should quit the city, and to kill him in some secret place. The Dtdfaya 
gate, or the gate of the Dyers, was alone left unguarded, as being very little 
^quented. Hajash, the better to mask his villanous intentions under a 
show of respect, offered the iman Zain a magnificent present, giving him 
the choice either of a beautiful white slave, or of a horse of the purest race, 
saddled and caparisoned, with a lance and all the equipments befitting a 
warrior, or of a purse containing a thousand pieces of gold. Tlie white 
slave had been instructed by her master to employ all the arts of beauty in 
order to inveigle Zain, and make him choose her in preference to the other 
presents; but the iman said to her, •'Damsel with the golden locks, thy 
•naile is sweeter than honey; thine eyes are the light of the nightly Heavens ; 
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thou art one of the hooris of paradise; but in these times of oppressioii, 
amidst the perils that in this palace impend over the head of Zain-el- Abedin, 
of what use couldst thou be to him V Thus saying, he took the lanoe and 
the horse, and sprang into the saddle. Hajash, disconcerted by the iman^s 
choice, cheered up again when he saw him take leave and set out on his 
departure ; but just as he was quitting the palace, the iman turned back 
suddenly to the governor: ^^Hajash," he said, ^^ which is the safest gate 
through which to quit Damascus in peace V The sacred laws of hospitality 
peremptorily forbade Hajash to betray his guest into eiror or danger ; he 
was therefore constrained, in spite of himself, to name to him the Dyers' 
Cjktte. Zain-el-Abedin passed through it unmolested, and made his way in 
security to Irak ; from that time forth the gate was called Bab-^-Salam, 
the Gate of Safety, a name it retains to this day. 

Volumes might be filled with the legends current among the Metnalis 
respecting the towns and villages of Syria. Some of these are very interest- 
ing, but they would occupy too much space. 

The Metualis have a horrible custom tolerated by the laws. In case of 
urgent need, the father is authorised to expose his own children for sale in 
the slave market, and instances are not rare in which thb frightful privily 
has been exercised. In the month of September, 1839, after the Syrian 
campaign, when the Egyptian government exacted all arrears of taxes with 
very great rigour, many girls from twelve to fifteen years of age were 
sold at Horns and Hamah by unfortunate Metualis of the district of Balbec. 
They were ofiered at prices varying from 1000 to 1200 piastres, but 
purchasers would not give so much ; eleven were disposed of at Hamah, and 
seven at Homs, and fetched on an average firom 700 to 900 piastres. 
Purchasers were deterred from bidding freely by the consideration that the 
father was entitled to redeem his children at the end of a year by paying 
back the purchase-money. 

Several of the Metuali families were formerly of princely rank, and their 
members enjoyed all the authority of emirs. The Turkish pashas and 
governors have gradually despoiled them of their powers, and confiscated 
most of their property ; but they have not found it so easy a task to divest 
them of the moral influence they possess among their brethren. 

The oldest and most renowned Metuali families in Syria are, the 
Beit-el-Charfue, near Balbec, the Beit Shebib of Chizia, the Beit 
Eweilan, Beit Emir Canjar, &c. &c. Any member of one of these 
families can at his pleasure instantly raise some villages, and some hun- 
dreds of men, by the sole influence of his name, to maintain his personal 
quarrel. 

Emir Canjar, the head of an ancient family in the neighbourhood of 
Balbec, underwent the indignity of being seized in the conscription of 1834 
like a common peasant, and enrolled in the Egjrptian army ; but he soon 
contrived to desert and return home. Notmthstanding the severe orders of 
Ibrahim Pasha against all deserters, no steps were taken to recover posses* 
sion of the emir's person ; the governor pretended not to know what had 
become of him, for he was certain that if he sent his soldiers to seize him by 
force, it would provoke a serious insurrection. 
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Emir Canjar applied himself peaceably to his rural occupations, and 
abstained from all conduct that would ezcite the suspicion of the Egyptian 
goTemment, as long as he saw it in a strong position : but as soon as the 
mountsuneers of Lebanon began to stir, in the month of April, 1840, he 
threw off the mask, though the insurgents were not of his own religion. He 
had his private wrongs to avenge, and vengeance is the Metuali's most 
intense passion. Canjar put himself at the head of three or four hundred 
faoraemen of his clan, and joined the insurgent Maronites, who were encamped 
before Bejrroot. His name was famous throughout all Syria for courage, 
skill, and prodigious bodily strength, and he fully justified his reputation by 
the mischief he did the Egyptians. He cut off numerous convoys of pro- 
visions and other military supplies, and for a long time blockaded the 
road to Damascus. The first revolt of Lebanon was, however, put down in 
a few days by the extraordinary address and energy of Mohammed AH ; 
almost all the chiefs submitted, and humbly sued for pardon ; but Canjar 
was not among the supplicants. He continued to wander about with his 
men through the most inaccessible regions of Lebanon, intercepting the 
couriers, and doing the Egyptians all the damage he could ; and this course 
he continued unchecked till the allied fleet appeared before Beyroot. He 
was then one of the first to apply for arms, which he dbtributed among the 
inhabitants of his native village ; and partly by persuasion, partly by force, 
he succeeded in bringing over some Maronite villages of the Kesrouan to the 
Turkish cause. He played an important part in the last decisive events 
that led to the expulsion of Ibrahim Pasha from Syria, and he contributed 
more than any other chief to the general insurrection of the mountaineers of 
Lebanon. 

The famous Metuali chief, Hussein-el-Shibib, sumamed Mollem-el-Haos 
(master of the rifle-shot), had made himself notorious in 1839 by unparal- 
leled acts of ferocity as a highway robber, having been exasperated beyond 
measure by Egyptian violence and tyranny. For more than four months 
^^ infested the road between Acre and Beyroot, butchering all he could lay 
his bands on, not excepting the poorest travellers. His usual retreat was the 
^ined fortress of Medjel Ziwouin, situated on an almost inaccessible escarp- 
ment, two leagues and a half from Sour. There, perched like a hawk on 
the watch for quarry, he waited the appearance of travellers on the road, 
^d when he descried them, he ran to meet them at the White Cape, near 
Nakoura. Once hemmed in within that scarped pass, the victims could 
^7 DO possibility escape, for the road was a mere ledge on the perpendicular 
l^e of a rocky wall, with the sea dashing more than two hundred feet beneath 
1^ The miscreant put them to every species of torture that savage ingenuity 
could devise ; and when he was tired of the sport, he pitched their mangled 
bodies into the sea, and their beasts with them. Twice were some companies 
of Egyptian soldiers sent in pursuit of him ; but when they rashly ventured 
mto the perilous defile, a shower of balls fell upon them like hail from the 
l^eights, whilst they themselves were unable to use their arms against their 
mTisible assailants. Scarcely a day passed in which Hussein did not, just 
at the moment when he was thought to be far away, pounce li£e a bird of 
P^^y on some village, havoc and plunder it, slaughter the cattle of the 
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inhabitants, and then escape with his booty to his rocky fastness. It was 
necessary to send out a considerable expedition to destroy his gang. Emir 
Mahmood, the grandson of the Emir Beshir, surrounded the mountain with 
some thousand men, whilst all the neighbouring valleys wwe occupied by 
cavalry ; but Hussein^s amazing audacity was triumphant even against such 
odds. Posting a small part of his band in an advantageous position, he 
made them keep up a constant fire upon the emir's forces, whilst he himself 
stole round alone in another direction, crawling like a panther from nxsk to 
rock, till he was within a little distance of the enemy. Concealed by a 
projection of the rock, he could select his mark, and six Maronite chiefs fdl 
successively, shot through the forehead, as they were leading on their men. 
Their followers soon recognised the handiwork of the terrible Mollem-el- 
Haos, and fell back for a moment* This favoured Hussein s escape ; he 
dispersed his men, and made them run each his own way ; and no more than 
five of them were taken, who were massacred on the spot. After many acts 
of similar daring, after having thrice made his way singly by night into the 
midst of the Maronites' bivonae, and cut the throats of several among them, 
Hussein was compelled to give way and seek his safety in flight. But 
a price had been set on his head by Sherif Pasha. The brigand fled to 
the Haouran, intending to take refuge in the Ledja, at idl times the 
secure asylum of all the outlaws of Syria. He had all but reached the place 
when he was imprudent enough to demand hospitality of an acquaintance, 
the Christian sheikh of a village in the Haouran. The temptation of the 
promised reward, and the desire of appropriating the large sums Hussein 
earned with him, were too strong for the sheikh's sense of the sacred duties 
of hospitality. In the middle of the night Hussein found himself surrounded 
by Bedouins — disarmed, bound hand and foot, in spite of his firantic resist- 
ance, and carried to Damascus. After he had been bastinadoed without 
mercy by order of Sherif Pasha, his head was cut o£P at the gate of the 
Meidan, on the same spot where his cousin, the Emir Joad, the chief of 
the Balbec insurgents, had been executed a few days before, and where his 
head was still exposed. 

A thousand similar examples might be adduced in evidence of the savage 
character of the Metualis — dull, quiet, and servile men in appearance,— but 
who, when goaded by the sense of wrong or insult, display the ferocity of 
the tiger. 

An hour beyond Afka we passed through a high level country still on 
the western side of the summit of the mountain. This district, called Watty- 
el- Bordj, from a small ruined tower, is three or four hours in length and 
two in breadth. In the spring the Abid Arabs, Turkomans, and Koords, 
pasture their cattle there. The latter annually bring large flocks of sheep (from 
twenty to thirty thousand in Burckhardt's time) into Syria, from the moun- 
tains of Koordistan ; the greater part of which are consumed by Aleppo, 
Damascus, and the mountain districts, as Syria does not produce a sufficient 
number for its inhabitants. The Koord sheep are larger than those of Syria, 
but their flesh is less esteemed. The Koord sheep-dealers first visit with 
their flocks Aleppo, then Hama, Horns, and Balbec ; and what they do not 
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sell on the road, they bring to pasture at Watty-el-Bordj, whither the people 
of Zakhle, Deir^el-Kammar, and other towns in the mountains repair, and 
buy up thousands of them, which they afterwards sell in retail to the 
peasants of the mountains. The mountaineers of the Druse and 
Maronite districts breed very few sheep, and very seldom eat animal 
food. On the approach of the respective great festivals, (Christmas with 
the Maronites, and Ramadan with the Druses,) each head of a family kills 
one or two sheep ; during the rest of the year he feeds his people on borgul, 
with occasionally some old cow^s or goat^s flesh. It is only in the largest 
mountain towns of the Druses and Maronites that flesh is brought daily 
to market. 

There are no springs of water in the Watty-el- Bordj ; but the melting of 
the snow in the spring afibrds drink for men and cattle, and snow water is 
often found during the greater part of summer in some funnel-shaped holes 
formed in the ground by the snow. The plain afibrds excellent pasturage ; 
in many spots it is overgrown with trees, mostly oaks, and the barberry is 
also very frequent. Partridges rose before us at every step. 

Four hours from Afka, we entered on a bleak and stony portion of the 
mountain which is considered as belonging to the Kesrouan ; and after two 
houis' ascent we came to a spring called Ain Naena, and there we turned 
$.TV., striking into a route much frequented by the people of Kesrouan, who 
convey the iron ore of Shouair to the mesbek or smelting furnaces of Nebac- 
el-Mauradi, Shouair affording no fuel for smelting. The ore is carried on 
the backs of mules and asses, one day's journey and half to the mesbek, 
where the mountain abounds in oak. The remainder of our journey until 
we arrived again in Beyroot needs not be described. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Drubbs. 



The Druses constitute, if not the most numerous, certainly the most 
courageous population in Lebanon, and the most warlike body of men in 
B^a, Everjrthing belonging to this singular little nation is calculated to 
excite curiosity and interest, — its manners and customs, its bravery, its 
rare stability of character, and, above all, the mystery that has so long hung 
over its moral history, and which has only begun to be penetrated within a 
very few years past* Even at this day it is not easy to speak positively and 
precisely of the Druse doctrines ; and though some of their religious books 
found their way long ago into Europe, and several of them fell into the 
hands of the Egyptian soldiery during the last insurrections against the 
authority of Mohammed Ali, these have not fulfilled the hopes founded 
upon them of arriving at a complete knowledge of the principles and practice 
of the Druse religion. 

The Druses occupy the southern portion of Lebanon, the western slopes of 
Antilebanon, and the Jebel Sheikh. There are 37 large towns and villages 
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in Lebannon inhabited solely by Druses, and 211 villages of Dnises mingled 
with Christians. In Antilebanon there are 69 villages or towns belonging 
exclusively to the Druses ; and there are several others having a mixed 
population of Druses, Maronites, and schismatic Greeks. 

Ammatur and Bachlin in Lebanon, Hasbeya and Rasheya in Antilebanon, 
are capitals as it were, regarded by the Druses in the same light as 
Jerusalem was by the Jews, and Samaria by the kingdom of Israel. Each 
of these towns is a rallying point for the nation, and possesses a religious 
edifice (khalueh), in which are deposited their sacred books and their war 
standards. 

In the last century 500 or 600 Druse families withdrew to the mountains 
of the Haouran, on the borders of the de^rt. This emigration began in the 
year 1757, the same in which the civil wars began of Sheykh Omar-el«Daher. 

Like all the other races of Syria, the Druses are distinguishable by a 
peculiar cast of features : the people of the country recognise a Dmse, a 
Metuali, &c., at the first glance, as easily as the children in our streets do a 
Jew. The physiognomy of the Druse is noble, grave, and sometimes even 
characterised by an expression of high spirit not untinctured with ferocity. 
In general, without being 

remarkable for tall sta- ?., .„. . . . , 

ture, the men are well 
made, active, muscular, 
and possessed of extra- 
ordinary powers of en- 
durance. Their square 
well-knit frames betoken 
great vigour, and to this 
they add the most daunt- 
less intrepidity. Their 
women, of whom they 
are exceedingly jealous, 
are taller in proportion 
than the men, with fine 
figures, and clear rosy 
white complexions, such 
as would not disgrace the 
healthiest lass that ever 
brushed the dew from 
English lawn, or High- 
land heather. Among 
them may be found 
many heads displaying 
that superb character of 

beauty, almost unknown diwj Female. 

in Europe, — luxuriant 
raven hair, and eyes of the purest blue, with jet black brows and lashes- 

The character of the Druses is somewhat hard to define. Haughty, 
sanguinary, and vindictive by nature, they conceal these defects under an 
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exquisite SQayitj of demeanour, and tbey fairly compensate for them by 
tiieir unbounded hospitality, generosity, and loftiness of soul. Their code of 
morals is extremely rigid, and the greatest good faith prevails in their 
mutual dealings ; their word, once passed, becomes a sacred oath as binding 
as the most solemn legal contract. No people are more nice than they upon 
the point of honour ; with them the least insult is instantly requited with 
the khanjar, or the rifle ; whereas, among the people of the plains, it only 
provokes abusive retorts. From this delicate susceptibility has arisen among 
them that politeness of manner, which a gentleman^ with the prejudices of 
his European education not yet modified by much contact with Orientals, is 
astonished to discover among peasants. It is carried even to dissimulation 
aod falsehood, especially among the chiefs, whose greater interests demand 
a greater wariness of speech and conduct. Circumspection is imperatively 
requisite where retaliation is so prompt and so formidable.* 

We must not omit stating per contra that, according to Burckhardt, the 
Druse is thus nice only in the defence of his public honour, and that he will 
tamely submit to injurious treatment, and even to blow^ if there be no 
witnesses of his disgrace. The Syrians^ too, say that the good faith observed 
by the Druses, as regards each other, does not govern them in their transac- 
tions with men of other sects, towards whom their religion teaches them it 
is no sin to violate the most solemn engagements. But both these assertions 
appear exaggerated and to need further investigation. 

Though the Druses inhabit many villages in common with the Christians, 
they have little intercourse with the latter, never enter into family alliances 
with them, and hold them in sovereign contempt. Still, the outward harmony 
between the two classes is seldom disturbed by any open broils. The Druses 
despise the Franks ; and the worst insult one Druse can offer to another, is 
the exclamation, " May God put a hat on you ! " Yet these very people are 
unbounded in their kindness to the Frank stranger who claims their 
hospitality. Their national character is, in truth, a compound of seemingly 
contradictory principles, and cannot be fairly estimated from the hasty 
mdnctions travellers have drawn from partial observation or hearsay. A 
general disregard of religious observances would naturally render the Druses 
hateful to fanatics of all persuasions ; and, surrounded as they are on eyery side 
by zealous professors of other creeds, it cannot excite surprise that they 
should he made the subjects of misrepresentation and calumny. 

These men carry the virtue of hospitality to a romantic pitch. Whoever 
presents himself at their doors as a suppliant or a wayfarer, is sure of being 
entertained with lodging and food in the most generous and unaffected man- 
^^' -^ I have often,^^ says Yolney, '^ seen the lowest peasants give the last 
Morsel of bread they had in their houses to the hungry traveller ; and when 
I observed to them that they wanted prudence, their answer was, ' God is 
bountifal and great, and all men are brethren.' " When they have once con- 
tracted with their guest the sacred engagement of bread and salt, no subse- 
quent event can make them violate it. Many instances of this are related 
w their honour. An Aga of the Janissaries, having been engaged in a rebel- 
hop towards the clo se of the eighteenth century, fled from Damascus, and 

• Perrier. Volney . 
i3 
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retired among the Druses. The pasha was informed of this^ and demanded 
him of the emir, threatening to make war on the latter in case of refusal 
The emir demanded him of the sheikh Talhook, who had received him ; hut 
the latter indignantly replied, ^' When have you known the Druses deliver 
up their guests ? Tell the emir that as long as Talhook shall preserve his 
beard, not a hair of the head of his suppliant shall fall." The emir 
threatened him with force : Talhook armed his family. The emir, dreading 
a revolt, adopted a method practised as juridical in tliat country : he declared 
to tlie sheikh, that he would cut down fifty of his mulberry trees daily until 
the aga were given up. He proceeded as far as a thousand, and Talhook still 
remained inflexible. At length, the other sheikhs became incensed and took 
up the quarrel, and the commotion was about to become general, when the 
Aga reproaching himself with being the cause of so much mischief, made his 
escape without the knowledge even of Talhook.* 

llie Maronites are far more numerous than the Druses ; the former could 
bring into the field more than 30,000 men of their own body ; but they 
could not stand against the Druses, who, though inferior to them in numbers, 
are far more martial. . The moral influence exercised by this people over 
the other mountaineers is almost incredible. Despite the pride of the old 
Christian families, despite their religious antipathies, the Maronites have been 
forced to submit to a sort of vassalage to the Dnises ; that is to say, they 
take sides with the several factions into which the latter are divided, and 
share in feuds that in no wise concern their ovm interests. Thus the great 
Maronite family of Beit-d-Kanm has allied itself with the JimbelaU^ not 
thinking itself sufficiently secure in its own strength, or by its great influence 
in the wholly Christian provinces of Bsherray and Kesrouan. 

In the ordinary relations of life, apart from all religious concerns, the 
Druses are divided into three very distinct classes : — the emU'i or princes, 
tolerably numerous ; the sheikhs^ a sort of hereditary nobility or gentry, and 
the zalemats^ or peasants. The Emir Beshir Shehab, in writing to an emir, 
was bound to send him a whole sheet of paper, and could not address other- 
wise than by the customary form, Genap adera lac el azisy which may be 
thus interpreted ; Our dear honour and thy excellency. The proper expres- 
sion for addressing a sheikh was Adera lac el azis {our dear honour)^ but 
the sheikh was only entitled to half a sheet of paper. The mere zalemat or 
Druse yeoman could only claim a quarter sheet, with the form Our dear. 
All these usages were invariable, and the prince could not depart from them. 

Tlie Druses have long been divided into numerous factions, often at war 
with each other, but which always unite when there is a common foe to 
fight. All Syria was formerly divided into two great parties, the Kefi^ 
whose emblem was the red anemone, and the Yesmenit, who chose the 
white poppy for their cognizance. Both had their partisans among the 
Druses, many powerful families siding with the one or the other, rather at 
the instigation of their own warlike natures, than for any substantial 
reasons. Though the old distinctions of the Kess and Yesmenis subsist no 
longer among the Druses, still the influential families that formerly belonged 
to either party have ever since remained at variance. 

* Volney. 
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When war is resolved on, every man, whether sheikh or peasant, able to 
bear arms, is called on to march. He takes with him a little bag of flour, 
a masket, some bullets, and a small quantity of powder made in his village, 
and repairs to the appointed rendezvous. If it be a civil war, each man 
rallies round the standard of his chief. A strict spirit of clanship prevails in 
Syria, and, above all, in Lebanon. Tlie father bequeaths his opinions and 
his party to his son ; and there is hardly an example of a Maronite or a Druse 
espousing a quarrel or adopting a party other than that of his ancestors. 
In ci?il feuds the incensed adversaries often seem on the point of proceeding 
to the last extremities ; but they seldom engage in mortal strife ; mediators 
always interpose, and the quarrel is appeased the more readily, as each patron 
is obliged to provide his followers with provisions and ammunition. 

The gathering of the clans, as described by Yolney, an eye-witness, forcibly 
reminds us of the speeding of the fiery cross in former days along the braes 
and glens of Scotland. '* When the emir and sheikhs had determined on war at 
Deir-el-Kamroar, criers went up at night to the summits of the cliffs, and cried 
aloud, * To war ! to war ! Take your guns — take your pistols ! Noble 
sheikhs, mount your horses : arm yourselves with the lance and the sabre : 
rendezvous to-morrow, at Deir-el-Kammar. Zeal of God ! Zeal of com- 
bats!' This summons, heard in the neighbouring villages, was repeated 
there ; and as the whole country is nothing but a chain of lofty mountains 
and deep valleys, the proclamation passed through its length and breadth in 
a few hours* These cries, from the stillness of the night, the long-resounding 
echoes, and the nature of the subject, had something awful and terrible in 
their effect. Three days after, fifteen thousand armed men were assembled 
at Deir-el-Kammar, and operations might have been immediately com- 
menced." 

The clannish disposition of this people, and their hereditary feud, make 
them averse to form matrimonial 
alliances out of their own families. 
They invariably prefer their relation, 
though indigent, to a rich stranger ; 
and poor peasants have been known 
to refuse their daughters to wealthy 
and thriving merchants of Beyroot 
and Seyde. They observe, also, to a 
certain extent, the custom of the 
Hebrews, which directed that a 
brother should wed his brother'^s 
widow: but this is not peculiar to 
them, but one of many ancient usages 
wliich they retain, in common with 
other inhabitants of Syria, and all 
the Arab tribes. 

The Druses take but one wife : their 
young men usually marry at the age 
of sixteen or eighteen, and the girls at thirteen or fourteen. Three days 
before that fixed for the celebration of the marriage, the bridegroom. 
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accompanied by some young men of his own age, all well armed, proceeds 
formally to demand his bride at the hand of her father, who awaits the party, 
armed cap-d-piS^ on the threshold of his door ; and there gives his final 
sanction to the conditions of the contract. The young man fixes the dowry 
(maahr) to be settled by him on his intended, and promises her family that 
he will render her happy. The betrothed girl appears for a moment, but 
closely veiled, and accompanied by some female relations, and by her mother, 
who guarantees the unblemished honour of her child. Upon this the young 
man pops the question to the fair one herself, who replies uebU tak^ 
(I accept you,) presenting him at the same time 
with a khanjar, sewed up in a red-and-white hand- 
kerchief, or kefieh^ generally of wool, and wrought 
with her own hands. Tlie khanjar is a token of the 
protection she expects from her husband ; but it is 
likewise the instrument destined to expiate her guilt, 
if she has trifled with her maiden honour, or if she 
ever violate her marriage troth, or even fail in her 
duty as an obedient and duteous wife. 

All parties then enter the house ; the bride after- 
wards proceeds slowly to the bath where she spends 
the day with her companions ; whilst the men mount 
their horses and amuse themselves vdth their 
favourite games, or remain smoking and drinking 
coffee in the house of the bride's father : the same 
ceremony is twice repeated. On the wedding-night, 
the women conduct the bridegroom to the nuptial 
chamber, where the bride awaits him covered from 
head to foot with a red veil spangled with gold ; 
removing this, he presents her with the tantoor, 
and places it on her head, where it is to remain 

for the rest of her life. The moment the husband snatches off the veil, the 
women run out of the room screaming, or rather gabbling very like turkeys. 
This is the signal for the commencement of a tremendous uproar in the house : 
the women never leave off screaming and gabbling in their own apartment 
for several hours, and the men assembled in another room perform the dance 
ofarniB. They caper about and put themselves into all sorts of ludicrous 
attitudes, clashing their sabres or their yataghans together, and feigning to be 
in a towering passion. All this hubbub is made to drive away the jins and 
the evil spirits, who are thought to be particularly busy about the house on 
such occasions. 

Every Druse possesses an absolute and uncontrolled power to repudiAe 
his wife on paying the stipulated dowry : nothing can be simpler than the 
form of pronouncing her divorce ; it is enough that the husband show her 
the door and say, '* Go ! " Nay, if a wife asks permission of her husband 
to make a visit to her relations, and he grants it without adding an injunc- 
tion to her to return, even that omission is tantamount to a divorce.* But, 
notwithstanding this facility, divorces are not frequent among the Druses, 

"^ fiurckhardt. 
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and hardly ever occur without grave reasons. The woman who is convicted 
of coDJugal infidelity is invariably punished with death, not by her husband, 
who only sends her back to her relations with the khanjar he received from 
her when they married, but by her relations themselves : her guilt reflects 
shame not on him but on them, for duhonour foUaw9 the line of bloody say 
the Druses, and does not devolve on a man or on a family of other blood. 
The khanjar sent back without its sheath apprises the family of their disgrace. 
Upon this the father and the brother of the guilty woman assemble at the 
hasband^s house to investigate the case : if proofs be wanting, the husband'^s 
oath is held sufficient : the relations on their return home put the unhappy 
woman to death. Usually they cut off her h^ad, and send her tantoor to the 
husband with a lock of her hair dyed in her blood, as a proof that justice has 
had its course. The more a father loves his daughter the less hope she can 
ha?e of pardon. An execution of this kind took place in 1839 in a small 
Druse village near Jeyzin. The victim, who was hardly fourteen years of age, 
was put to death in a council of her kindred : her eldest brother was her 
executioner. Her mother and sisters, shut up in an adjoining apartment, in 
▼ain appealed for mercy with shrieks of despair ; nothing could soften the 
ioexorable brothers, not even the pardon granted by the aged father of the 
culprit. As for the accomplice of her guilt, he instantly disappeared and was 
never more heard of. Tlie rumour 
was industriously propagated, that 
he had fled to Turkey to escape the 
chastisement of a severe bastinado, 
to which he had made himself liable : 
but the neighbours and the inhabi- 
tants of the village were not deceived 

by this report They knew that the 

torrents that roll near Jeyzin are deep, 

and that the caverns of the mountains 

«re mute as the grave.* 
Death is likewise the fate of the 

nnmairied girl who has forfeited her 

honour ; in this case only the father 

^^7 grant forgiveness, if he has no 

other children : brothers are always 

implacable. The pashas and gover- 

poiB of Syria cautiously abstain from 

interfering with the right assumed 

by families thus to avenge the jealous dhimc 

bonour of their blood. 
The Druses are perhaps the only people who do not love music, vocal or 

instrumental : rarely if ever is the ballad, or legendary song, or mountain 

f V heard in their cottages, or at their festivals : they have no sort of musical 

jn«trument8,t and they march to battle without trumpet, pipe, 'or song. 

Their pleasures are very simple : in the evening they sometimes assemble in 

*be court-yard <» house of the chief of the viUage or family. " there," says 




• Pernor. 
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Volnejr, *' seated in a circle with legs crossed, pipes in their mouihs, a| 
poniards in their belts, they discourse of their various labours^ the scarcitj i 
plenty of their harvests, peace or war, the conduct of the Emir, or tl 
amount of the taxes ; they relate past transactions, discuss present interesfl 
and form conjectures on the future. Their children, tired with play, confl 
frequently to listen ; and a stranger is surprised to hear theni, at ten « 
twelve years old, recounting, with a serious air, why Djezzar declared wi 
against the Emir Yousef, how many purses it cost that prince, win 
augmentation there will be of the miri, how many muskets there were i 
the camp, and who had the best mare." — ^This was written sixty years* ago 
there are other persons and things than Dje&Ear and his wars to talk of il 
the mountains at the present day ; but, making allowance for such changei 
the general truth of the picture remains unaltered. 

Burckhardt says the Druses are extremely fond of raw meat : whenevel 
a sheep is killed, the raw liver, heart, &c., are considered dainties : the 
Christians follow the example, but improve upon it by the addition of a glaai 
of brandy with every slice of meat. In many parts of Syria the commoaj 
people eat raw meat in their favourite dish the kobbes; the womea 
especially indulge in this luxury. 

The khaluehiy or religious edifices of the nation, are buildings of the most I 
unpretending kind, both within and without. Their internal decorations | 
consist merely of a rush mat, and a basin of running water. The walls of , 
some of them are covered with grotesque figures in various colours, arranged 
without any apparent order; they have probably some meaning for the ^ 
initiated, but to a stranger they appear neither better nor more intelligible 
than the efforts of spontaneous art that sometimes adorn the walls of a 
school-room or a beer shop in England. As regards religion the whole body 
of the nation is divided into two classes ; the ackaUj or men of learning, the 
initiated, and the djahels^ the ignorant and simple. The former alone fre- 
quent the khaluehs, whereas the djahels seem to be dispensed from the per- 
formance of any kind of worship or religious rite whatever. Some of the 
women are also initiated, and are called acelaU, that is modest ; but they 
cannot enjoy this privilege until they have attained a certain age. They 
are not admitted to a knowledge of all the m3rsteries, and they are always 
closely veiled in the khalueh. Any man of good repute may aspire to 
become one of the ackals, no matter how inferior may be his civil condition. 
The ackals are distinguished by their white dress and a turban peculiarly 
folded ; they are not permitted to wear any article of silk or gold, or to 
smoke tobacco ; they never swear, and are very reserved in theur manners 
and conversation. There are probably different degrees of initiation among 
them : Burckhardt saw akoul boys of eight or ten years of age, from whom 
certainly nothing very difficult to be done could be expected, and who were 
not likely to be made the depositaries of any very important secret 
" I have seen," he says, " akouls of that age, whose fathers were not of the 
order, because, as they told me, they could not abstun from smoking a&^ 
swearing." 

Like many other heterodox sects, subjected to Muslim sway, the Drnses 
found it expedient from the very first, and indeed necessary to their self* 
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£:pserYatioii, to 8tocfp to disBunul&tion. They haye express warrant for this 
t i their religious books, which say, *^ Embrace the reUgion of those who 
:)ive power over you ; for such is the pleasure of our Maoula, till he to 
g{^ rhom tlie best times are known, shall unsheath the sword and display the 
7. Dwer of his unity." Acting on this principle, the Druses affect in public 
.. ^ speak well of all religions. Outwardly they are professors of Islamism, 
:?: id they perform all the rites prescribed by it whenever they mix with 
, ( [ohammedans. In private, however, they break the feist of the Ramadan, 
IP Brae Mohammed, indulge in wine, and eat food forbidden by the Koran. 
. lome of them feign a great veneration for Kadra Mariana^ the Virgin 
\ lary, in order to gain favour with their Christian neighbours. If you press 
^em closely to teU you what are their real notions of religion, their answer 
^ invariably, ^^ God alone sounds the depths of the heart of the believers in 
pa law ; but men may be deceived by outward appearances.^^ 

It is almost superfluous to remark of men so indi£ferent as to religious 
•mtteis, that they evince no disposition to make proselytes. But if they do 
Bot seek to spread their tenets through other lands, they are yet persuaded 
that numbers of their co-religionists exist, unknown, in various countries of 
the world, above all, in China ! There are ackals, they say, in the mountains 
of Scotland, as sage and pure as any in Lebanon ; only their European 
brethren are compelled by the fear of persecution to assume the outward 
appearance of Christianity, as they themselves do those of Mohammedanism. 
From the description they give of the habits and practices of these supposed 
Druses of the West, more especially their manner of bur3ring the dead, it 
seems evident that they allude to the order of the Templars, which they 
believe still to exist in Jebelel'Seouziay the Scottish Highlands. 

Some among them even lay claim to a European origin, and pretend to be 
descended from the French. The agents of the French government availed 
themselves of this notion with considerable effect during the troubles that 
immediately preceded the expubion of the Egyptians from Syria by the 
allied forces.* The prevalence of this opinion among Europeans, and its 
eager adoption by the Druses, is accounted for in the following way : — 

The renowned Druse Fakr-ed-Deen, in whose family the supreme 
chieftainship was Tested, ruled over the mountain tribes during the early 
part of the seyenteenth century. He at length extended his sway through- 
out the whole district between Tripoli and Sidon ; and it was only after a 
long and successful career, during which he introduced a great degree of 
civilisation into the mountains, that he fell at last a victim to the jealousy 
of the Ottoman government. His family soon afterwards became extinct, 
and the Shehab were elected, by popular consent, to succeed it. 

When threatened by a formidable armament sent against him by the 
Porte, Fakr-ed-Deen, who had formed connections at the court of the Medici 
m Florence, repaired thither in person to solicit aid. The arrival of an 
oriental prince in Italy did not fail to attract the public attention, and the 
origin of the Druses became a popular topic of research. The conclusion was 
speedily arrived at, that a people who had taken refuge in the mountains, 
and who were hostile to the Mohammedans, could be no other than the 

* This is stated in the official report of the French consul , M. Desm^oises. 
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offspring of the Crusaders. Fakr-ed-Deen seeing how favourable to his 
views was this idle conceit, took care to encourage it, and was artful enough 
to pretend that he was related to the house of Lorraine. The learned in 
etymology, struck with the resemblance of the names, insisted that Drua 
and Dreux must be the same word ; and on this foundation they built their 
system of a pretended colony of French crusaders, who, under the conduct 
of a Comte de Dreux^ had formed a settlement in Lebanon. This hypothesis, 
however, is completely refuted by the fact, that the name of the Druses is 
to be found in the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, who travelled before the 
time of the crusades. 

The truth is, you meet with traces of the Franks, reminiscences of the 
crusaders, everywhere in Syria ; but, while the Bekaris, or descendants of 
Abubekr, are still flourishing in Damascus, as well as the houses of many 
of the companions of Mohammed, the descendants of the great S3rria-Nonnaii 
families have sunk generally into mere fellaht^ or cultivating Arabs. Some 
few exceptions there may be. A Frank traveller some years ago discovered, 
on examining a bundle of old parchments in the possession of a village 
sheikh, that the owner was the descendant of one of the oldest crusading 
families in France. Ignorance would have been bliss in his case, poor old 
man ! He started forth on a pilgrimage to Paris, and got as for as 
Alexandria ; but falling ill there, and other obstructions being cast in his way 
by a kind Providence, he returned to his village, Gausta, and was living 
there in extreme old age in the year 1835.* 

The founder of the Druse religion was the Caliph Hakem-Bi-Amr- Allah, 
the third of the Fatemites, who became caliph of Cairo in the year of the 
Hegira, 386, or a. d. 996, when little more than a child. His reign was 
distinguished by the most ridiculous extravagances ; he forbade women ever 
to go out of doors, and prohibited workmen from making any kind of foot- 
gear for their use, on pain of death ; all the necessary supplies were to be 
conveyed to them through loop-holes in the walls, by means of long poles, so 
that none might ever see them. Not content with these follies, the caliph 
chose to make himself God, and he gave orders that public registers should 
be opened for the purpose of enrolling the names of all who were willing to 
recognise his divinity. Fear or adulation filled the register in a few days 
with 16,000 names ; whereupon the madman proclaimed himself an incarna- 
tion of God, and the founder of a new religion, which was altogether to super- 
sede that of Mohammed. At last after an execrable reign of four-aod- 
twenty years, he was murdered by his minister Hamzi, who became the 
continuator of the religion begun by Bi-Amr- Allah, and changed that name, 
which signifies yweming hy order of God^ into Hakem-Bi-Amri, ffoffeming by 
his otcn order. 

The succeeding caliphs persecuted those who were stupid enough to 
believe in the divine character of such a monster. Several of the sect fled 
to Syria, and there they propagated their doctrines, and soon became a 
strong and bold people. The ground, in fact, was already prepared to receive 
the seed they cast upon it. The mystical doctrines of Hakem Burka, '^ the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan^ (a.d. 771)9 and those of Karmath (a.d. 891)^ 

. * Lord Lindsay. 
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had already been widely spread in Syria, and had formed a fit basis for the 
sapeistmctare of transoendental folly reared by the founders of many sects 
now ezistiDg in that country. Much as the Druses, Metualis, Anzeyrys, 
Ismeylis, Yezidis, &c., differ from each other, still there i% a family resem- 
blance pervading their habits and ways of thinking, as well as those, too, of 
the terrible Assassins, that clearly points to a common origin. But to the 
honour of the Druses be it said, their mysticism, however extravagant, has 
not carried them, like some of the other sects, to the horrible excess of abro- 
gating the moral law. The Karmathians were a sort of Oriental Muggle- 
tonians, who held that faith and knowledge raised men above all distinctions 
of right and wrong, and the Anzeyrys appear fully to have embraced that 
opinion ; not so the Druses, whose moral character, all things considered, is 
deserring of high praise. 

The leading doctrines of Hakem Burka were the transmigration of souls, 
and the unity of God ; but, at the same time, the transfusion of that sole 
godhead into the person of Adam the first man, into those of the prophets, 
and of many great men who had appeared at various epochs, and lastly into 
the person of him, Hakem, the last personification of God. All this is nearly 
identical with the fundamental doctrines of the Druse creed ; and as Hamzi- 
Ben- Ahmed, the vizier of the impious Caireen caliph, was a Persian, we are 
not unwarranted in supposing that he borrowed from Hakem Burka those 
notions which he suggested to his master, and on which he himself continued 
to act after the violent death of the caliph. 

It is scarcely possible to arrive at a knowledge of the present tenets of the 
Druses : seveiul of their religious books have been translated by those into 
whose hands they were thrown by the chance of war ; but little can be 
leaned from them, for they are full of cabalistic signs, broken sentences, and 
disjointed, unintelligible phrases. None but an ackal can ever disclose the 
mysteiy, but there are no religious traitors among them, and but one civil 
traitor, the Sheikh Shubleh Arriam, who took bribes of Ibrahim Pasha, and 
betrayed his brethren in the revolt of 1838. He might perhaps be induced 
to betray the secrets of the ackals. 

A few fragments froip the Druse books, carefrilly translated by Perrier, 
^&y not be uninteresting to the reader. 

" The god of the Druses desires not that his ackal children should weary 
themaelves in his worship : he is alone glorious and luminous in himself, and 
he does not exact the toil and fatigue of his children. 

" This god, the ruler of the universe, is Alli-el- Allah (the supreme god) ; 
be was called also .... 

'*But Alli-el- Allah vanquished the creator of the world, who is now only 
Adam the rebel. 

*' Now this supreme god is likewise Melek (the sovereign) Hakem-Bi- 
Amr- Allah, girand prince who was bom in Egypt, etc. etc 

^^ Here is the transfrision, the transmigration of the god Bi-Amr- Allah ; 
bere is the god Hamzi. Hamzi-Ben-Ahmed-el-Farsi (the Persian) was the 
vizier of the Caliph Hakem. During his reign, in Cairo, Melek-Bi-Amr- 
Allah had a subterranean passage made to the lake called El Gizeh. He 
^bea left his palace secretly, mounted on an ass, and appeared on a sudden 
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issuing from the water with his ass. He announced to men that he thus 
transported himself to different places, and that he was one day to appear 
in China ; accordingly all owned him as a god, 

^* Now his yizier was Hamzi the Persian, the son of Ahmed. During the 
night the vizier strangled the god, and in the morning laid his garments on 
the waters of the lake £1 Gizeh. All the disciples of Hakem immediately 
hastened to the spot ; hut Hamzi said to them, your god is gone ; await 
his return in peace and hope, for he will reappear at the great day." 

(There is nothing very surprising in the roguery and wickedness here 
revealed, hut the simple straightforward manner in which the story is told 
in a book intended for the edification of those who believe in the two 
impostors, — this is indeed astounding.) 

" Hakem and Hamzi built the greaJt pi/ramid$ of Egypt ! TVithin those 
buildings there are secret places which they made the depository of the laws 
and of the wisdom of all times. 

^^ All the prophets who have appeared on earth, Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, &c., have all had but one same spirit, transmi- 
grated from one body to the other." 

Each Druse family religiously preserves and transmits from father to son 
what is called the purte of the faith. This is a small sum of money carefully 
sealed up, which is to serve as a token of recognition on the transmigration 
of the soul of the head of the family into another body. Should a Druse 
return to life after several successive transmigrations, he could prove his 
identity, and make himself known as a true believer, by means of the purse 
of the faith. When families divide, the son selected by the father (usually 
the eldest son) succeeds to the sacred purse, which he is forbidden to open 
even in his most urgent need. The purse must always be transmitted in a 
direct line to the individual who is regarded as the head of the family. ' 
During the revolt of Haouran, there were found some of these purses that 
had been thus sealed up in parchment for hundreds of years without ever 
having been opened. 

The other children of the deceased receive each a small black stone of jet, or 
agate, in token of hope, union, and recognition. The stone is rudely carved 
into the form of some animal; a circumstance which has probably occasioned 
the Syrians to assert that the Druses adore a small stone calf. This is 
scarcely true ; they are not idolaters, but they do entertain a mysterious 
veneration for the purse of the faith, or for the hor$^ the black stone. The 
Syrians in general are unwilling to enter the house of a Druse, without first 
shouting or making a noise to announce their presence, for they are fully per- 
suaded that if they came suddenly upon him, and their eyes lighted by chance 
on that object of his veneration, which is ever to be sedulously hidden from 
all the profane, the Druse would be bound by his religion to slay the 
profaner who had blackened his face and surprised his hidden religion. 

The Druses have signs for mutual recognition, which have much analogy 
with the forms of firee-masonry. The initiated everywhere know each other; 
when two Druses meet and discover by certain signs that they are both 
ackals^ they proceed to interrogate each other. One of them inquires, 
*' Dost thou know in thy country a plant of peculiar excellence above all 
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others ?" " Yes,**' is the reply ; " it is the aliledj." Upon a second inquiry 
as to tlie place where grows this marvellous plant, the respondent answers 
again, " It grows only in the hearts of the faithful Druses who belieye in the 
unity of the God Itakim Bi Amri." The proof is not yet complete ; they 
have now recognised each other as among the faithful and initiated^ and 
next grasping each other's hands, one giving the left, the other the right, 
they whisper the names of the five prophets or Itedoubs, and two or three 
words unintelligible to all but those who have reached high degrees among 
the ackals. The inquiry is now complete, and they salute each other, laying 
their hands on their breasts. 

This mysterious plant, which they call aliledj and the other Arabs ctucuth^ 
is a small creeper with blue flowers {ctucuta repms^ or cuscuta minor). The 
plant seems to have been always held in veneration in Syria. Pliny 
describes it under the name of the cassyta or cadytas of Syria. For the 
Druses it is a symbol of faith and union, and a pledge of hope and happi- 
ness. A small bnnch of it always surmounts their banners ; a branch hangs 
within the doors of their khaluehs, and some seeds and dried flowers of the 
plant are worn in a small egg-shaped silver box, which hangs from the neck 
of their acklat women.* 

Among no other race, perhaps, is there to bo found so strong a faith in 
amulets Xitedjabs) as among the Druses; they possess a great number of 
them, and such implicit confidence do they repose in the virtue of these 
talismans, that when armed with an itedjah^ in the most desperate engage- 
ments, their natural courage is often exalted to an incredible degree of 
temerity. The wealthiest among them wear signet rings called Katem 
Suleymani^ supposed to have been enchanted by virtue of the name of 
Solomon. They are commonly of silver, with a black swivel stone, on one 
surface of which is inscribed the name of the owner, and, on the other, stars, 
constellations, and cabalistic figures, t 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Palace of Bteddin. 



Close to Deir-el>Kammar stands the celebrated palace of Bteddin, built 
^7 the Emir Beshir, whose sway extended, previously to the late war, over 
^U the tribes of Lebanon. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the singu- 
larity of its fantastic features of position and construction ; although, indeed, 

* " When I first arrived at tho Druie village of Aaere (in the Haouran) there was a \Bige 
eompaoy in the Medhafe, and the Sheikh had no opportunity of speaking to me in private ; he 
")«refore called for his inkstand, and wrote upon a piece of paper the following questions, 
J^ich I answered as well as I could, and returned him the paper : — * Where do the five Wadys 
«ow^ to in your country I— -Do you know the grain of the plant Leiledj, and where is it sown ? 
^^'hat is the name of the Sultan of China ? — Are the towns of Hadjar and Nedjran, in the 
Yemen, known to yon ? — Is Hadjar in ruins, and who will rebuild it ?— Is the Moebdy (the 
oaTiour) yet come, or is he now upon the earth ? ' " — BurchhardL 

+ For farther details on the religion of the Druses, see Pernor, La Syrie sous Mehemet Ali ; 
"^ Sflvestre de Sacy, Religion des Druses, 2 rols. 8vo. Paris, 1838. 
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its picturesque beauty is somewhat diminished by the rounded forms of the 
hills which rise below and above it. Lamartine's description of it is very 
animated. He approached it from the south west, on his way from Seyde 
northwards. It lies east of a line joining Beyroot and Seyde, and at nearly 
equal distances from both. He says : — 

Turning the angle of a hill we suddenly descried the fantastic palace of the 
Grand Prince ; and with an involuntary burst of surprise we stood still to 
contemplate the novel, picturesque, and highly Oriental scene before us. 




At the distance of a few paces from our position, a broad sheet of water 
rushed in foam from the floodgates of a milldam, and fell from a height 
of fifty or sixty feet upon rocks that shivered it into glistening shreds : the 
sound of the cascade, and the coolness it diflused through the air, were most 
grateful to the sense, and happily disposed us to enjoy the spectacle beyond. 
Above the cascade, which was lost in depths impenetrable to our eyes, lay the 
opening of a deep funnel-shaped valley, of the freshest and liveliest verdure, 
enclosed between mountains adorned to their summit with mulberries, vines, 
and fig-trees, with here and there some pretty hanging villages. At one 
point only, a narrow opening afforded a glimpse, over the heads of lower 
hills, to where the deep blue sea faded away at the horizon into the faint 
violet of the sky. Tlie mouth of the valley was closed by the bold inland 
promontory on which the palace was seated. The hill towered up like a 
huge fortress, its rocky flanks clothed with ivy and festooned with long wavy 
tufts of trailing verdure. The summit was level with the precipitous ledge 
on which we stood, and separated from it only by a narrow resounding 
chasm : the platform was cro¥med with picturesque buildings of great 
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9iimtj and of yarious shapes and elevations, with fiat roofs, forming long 
wide terraces, clusters of small cupolas, square towers spreading out at top 
into oTerhanging battlements and oriel windows, and galleries piled on 
galleries, presenting long ranges of slender columns and arcades. The broad 
cooris descended like immense flights of stairs from the highest platform to 
the onter wall of the fortifications. At the further extremity of the largest 
court stood the irregular fa9ade of the hareem, adorned with light colonades : 
the shafts were disposed without any regard to symmetry, yet the effect 
was highly picturesque. They rose to the full height of the building, and 
supported the light painted roof of a portico, beneath which a marble stair- 
case, decorated with arabesque balustrades, led up to the door of the hareem. 
llie staircase and the gorgeous portal were thronged with black slaves, 
magnificently dressed, and bristling with splendid arms. The vast court- 
yards of the palace were crowded with domestics, retainers, priests, and 
soldiers in all the various and picturesque costumes of the five populations of 
Lehanon, Druse, Armenian, Greek, Maronite, and Metuali. Five or six 
hundred horses saddled, bridled, and covered with brilliant housings of 
every colour, were tied by the feet or head to cords stretched across the 
court ; groups of camels were standing or lying down, or kneeling to be 
loaded or unloaded; and on the highest terrace of the inner court some 
young pages pursued each other on horseback, and flung the jereed, or bent 
low on the saddle to avoid the blow ; then wheeling round they galloped at 
full speed after their disarmed antagonist, and went through all the rapid 
evolutions of their warlike game with admirable grace and address. 

After having contemplated for some moments this oriental scene, so full of 
novelty for us, we proceeded to the huge massive gate of the first court of the 
palace, guarded by Arabs armed with muskets and long slight lances. There, 
we sent the prince the letters which we had for him. A few moments after- 
wards we were conducted to the apartments which the hospitality of the emir 
offered us, and the slaves led our suite and horses to another quarter of the 
palace. Our apartments consisted of a pretty court, decorated with Arabic 
pilasters, and with a spouting fountain in the centre falling into a large marble 
^Q ; round this court were three rooms and a divan, that is to say, a cham- 
^ larger than the others, formed by an arcade, which opened on the inner 
court, and which had neither door nor shutters to close it. It is a place of 
trtDsition between the house and the street, serving as a garden to the lazy 
Mussulmans, its motionless shade supplying for them that of the trees, which 
they have neither the industry to plant, nor energy to go and seek where 
Nature herself causes them to grow. Our rooms, even in this magnificent 
palace, would have appeared ruinous to the poorest hut of our peasants ; 
the windows had no glass, an unknown luxury in the east, notwithstanding 
the rigour of winter in these mountains ; no beds, tables, or chairs ; nothing 
hut the naked walls, mouldering and riddled with rat and lizard holes ; and 
^ a floor, the beaten clay, uneven, and mixed with chopped straw. Slaves 
hrought mats of rush, which they stretched upon this floor, and Damascus 
carpets, with which they covered the mats ; they afterwards brought a small 
tahle of Bethlehem manufacture, made of wood, encrusted with mother-of- 
P^^l. These tables are not half a foot either in diameter or in height ; they 
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resemble the trunk of a broken column, and are not capable of holding more 
than the tray on which the Mohammedans place the five or six dishes which 
compose their repasts. 

Our dinner, which was served on this table, consisted of a pilan, of a dish 
of sour milk mixed with oil, and certain gourds like our cucumbers, stufied 
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with hashed mutton and boiled rice. This is, in fact, the most desirable 
and savoury food which one can eat in the East. No knives, spoons, or 
forks ; they eat with the hands — but the repeated ablutions render this 
custom less revolting for the Mussulmans. 

We had scarcely finished dinner, when the emir sent to tell us that he 
was waiting for us. We traversed a very large court, ornamented with 
fountains and a piazza, formed of high slim columns rising from the grouDd, 
and supporting the roof of the palace. We were introduced into a ▼«? 
beautiful saloon, the pavement of which was marble, and the ceilings and 
walls painted with lively colours and elegant arabesques, by artists from 
Constantinople. Water-spouts murmured in the comers of the apartment ; 
and at the end, behind a colonnade, the inter-columniations of which were 
barred and glazed, an enormous tiger was seen sleeping with its head upon 
its paws. One half of the room was filled with secretaries in long robes, 
each bearing a silver inkstand, pushed like a poniard into their belts; 
Arabs richly armed and clothed ; negroes and mulattoes waiting the orders 
of their master, and some Egyptian officers, clad m European vests, and 
having on their heads the Greek bonnet of red cloth, with a long blue tuft 
hanging on the shoulders. The other part of the saloon was raised about a 
foot, and a large sofa, or divan, of scarlet velvet, ran round it. The emir 
was squatted at a comer of this divan. He was a fine-looking old roan, ii^th a 
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lively and penetrating eye, a fresh and ruddy oomplexionf and a flowing 
gny beard. A white robe, bonnd hy a cashmere shawl as a belt, entirely 
covered him, and the glittering handle of a long and broad poniard issued 
from the folds of his robe as high as his breast, and bore a cluster of 
diamonds of the size of an orange. We saluted him in the manner of the 
couitry, first carrying our hands to our foreheads, and then to our hearts. 
He gracefully returned our salutation with a smile, and made us a sign to come 
near and seat ourselves beside him on the divan. An interpreter was on his 
knees between him and us. Coffee and long pipes were brought, which 
were several times renewed, and the conversation continued for nearly 
an hour. 

Although we were received with much state, yet the nature of our visit 
was not such as to call forth the fullest display of Eastern etiquette. In 
order to give the reader some idea of this, it may not be amiss to cite 
Perrier's account of the ceremonies observed when Soliman Pasha paid a 
formal visit with his staff to the Emir Beshir. 

^* The pasha's brilhant cavalcade was seen a long way off from the residence 
of the emir, winding along the sinuous and rocky paths of Lebanon, paths 
that in Europe would be frequented by none but goatherds. The pasha 
generally preceded his suite, from whom he was easily distinguishable by the 
glittering of the diamonds on the weapons in his gurdle. As soon as he was 
descried, his approach was made known to the emir : when the visit was 
official, or one of ceremony, the old prince advanced to meet the pasha, with 
one of his sons, as far as the steps of the first court ; but he halted at the 
top of the steps, never descending them to meet any one but Ibrahim alone. 
The emir Emin waited on the last step till Soliman set his foot upon the 
ground, and just then Emin stretched out his hand, with a gesture as though 
he would hold the pasha's stirrup; a singular mark of honour, for the 
actual holding of the stirrup was a service to be rendered by an emir to none 
but Ibrahim himself. Soliman went up the steps to the old prince, and 
they both interchanged salutations, repeatedly laying their hands on their 
hearts. 

" The two high personages, followed by their officers, moved then towards 
the divan, taking scrupulous care to walk abreast, neither outstepping the 
other. They took their places at the same moment at the opposite angles 
of the lee wan, on cushions precisely alike in height and in every other 
'cspect Emur Emin seated himself next the Egyptian general on one of 
the side deewans, which was lower than the tadr or top deewan. All the 
officers of both suites then sat down in the order of their rank, noiselessly 
and without confusion, for in the East every man knows his own place at 
once. The emir and the pasha repeated their mutual salutations; the 
former then turned to the suite of the latter, and saluted each officer, one 
^ter the otiier, beginning with the one nearest him. The pasha did the 
^me towards all the emir^s officers. Every man responded by bowing and 
^ying his hand on his mouth and his forehead. 

'* Two black slaves then entered with two pipes exactly alike, and pre- 
sented them identically at the same instant to the pasha and the emir, who 
Wh bowed as they took them, as if each would render to the other the 
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homage due to the host or the superior. Coffee was next hrought in wUAout 
being called far^ and handed to both personages in cups with jewelled zarfe, 
and with the same punctilio as had been obseryed with regard to the pipes. 
They emptied their cups simultaneously, so as to make their reverences at 
the same moment on returning the cups to the negroes, not anticipating one 
another, nor either suffering himself to be anticipated ; for, in the latter 
case, he who was thus backward would have incurred the imputation of 
insidiously securing to himself a mark of superiority he affected to decline. 
Coffee was then handed to the officers of both suites, beginning with those 
next the two chiefs : and here arose a whimsical difficulty, for which the 
usages of the West afford no parallel. As the two leaders reciprocally 
declined aU tokens of precedency, their followers were obliged, when they 
returned their empty cups, to salute with their heads hung down, without 
looking at any one in particular, but addressing themselves to an imaginary 
third personage on the deewan midway between the emir and the pasha. 
When coffee had been despatched, the strictness of etiquette was relaxed, 
and there was no longer the same constraint as before. The pasha and the 
emir entered into friendly conversation on politics, or on European news. 
As the old prince had long practised a very abstemious regimen, he never ate 
vnth any one ; but care was taken to have a table set before Soliman Pasha, 
arranged in the European style, not forgetting plenty of wine, both European 
and of the vintage of Lebanon. Conations and excellent pastry, sent by 
the Circassian princess in compliment to the pasha, were brought in from 
the interior of the hareem and set down in the middle of the dinner. The 
princess herself, accompanied by some of her women, used to be present, in 
some sort, at these entertainments, being posted behind a small carefully 
latticed dormer window that looked upon the saloon." 

I was delighted with the sagacity, the information, and the noble and 
dignified manners of this old prince : I rose, after a long conversation, and 
an attendant now proceeded to show us over the palace. Our cicerone 
was very proud of some rooms, which had been for a long time in progress 
under the superintendence of some Damascus artists. They were prettily 
decorated, reminding one a little of the Alhambra, but not, I think, 
improved by some fresco paintings representing subjects of the chase, which 
were here considered the triumph of art. A double-barrelled gun was 
pointed out to me in particular as a chef d'^csuvre^ and they were really not 
ill executed by some Landseer of Damascus. One of the oddest ornaments 
was the face of a large clock painted on the ceiling, with the name of a 
London maker on it. We were conducted afterwards to the baths, the 
kitchen, and bakery. The baths consisted of five or six gorgeous rooms, 
paved with marble, the arched roofs and walls being painted in water 
colours, with great taste and elegance. Jets of hot, tepid, and cold water, 
sprang from the pavement, and spread their varied temperatures through the 
rooms. The kitchen, with sixteen cooks at work, much resembled the large 
vaulted monastic kitchens to be seen in our colleges, and, in the bakery, we 
found many men and boys baking flat barley loaves for the consumption of 
some two thousand individuals. 
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We noticed some of thoae simple handmills of Scripture, deemed, in the 
time of Moses, so essential to the domestic economy of his people^ that he 
exempted them, as he also did the widow's raiment, from the fangs of the 
pawnbroker. Dent. xxiv. 6 — "No 
man shall take the npper or the 
nether millstone to pledge, for he 
taketh a man's life to pledge." — 
Matt. xxiv. 41 — "Two women shall 
be grinding at a mill, the one shall be 
taken, the other left." Two are 
generally employed in the process of 
grinding; they sit opposite each 
other, with the mill between them, 
and work the stone backwards and 
forwards, by means of a stick pro- 
jecting obliqnely from the upper 
8nrfiM». Judges x. 53 — " And a 
certain woman cast a piece of mill- 
stone upon Abimelech's head, and all 
to break his skull." Some com- 
mentators wish to render this the 
Qpper stone of a handmill. If the 
Hebrew text allows this it will be 
the more satiafiictory version ; for a 
better missile could not be devised 
than the entire stone. Such a stone, also, would not only serve as a sufficient 
weight to drown a swimmer, but might easily be attached to his neck for 
that purpose. These minute illustrations of Scripture, arising out of the 
remains of ancient customs still extant in the East, are not perhaps essential to 
itsstndy: they are however of much interest to the traveller and the student. 
Towards the internal evidences of the sacred volume's truth, they perform 
the office of the light finishing touches of an artist to his picture, and are, as 
^ as they go, correctives to scepticism. Sometimes, indeed, a contrary ten- 
dency has been imputed to them. " I have heard," says Lord Francis Egerton, 
of an instance, in which a traveller was commentmg on the passage of Scrip- 
tm^ where the healed paral3rtic takes up his bed, and explaining that the bed 
was, probably, nothing more than the carpet or light mattress still in use in 
Eastern countries. The explanation was unfortunately addressed to a worthy 
person whose ideas of a bed were inseparably connected with the four-post ap- 
pliance and its appendages used in England, and who considered that the force 
of the miracle lay not in the cure of the invalid, but in the exertion of his 
vooovered strength. The traveller was considered as an infidel, or at least a 
rationalist, and was answered triumphantly, ^We believe our Bible.* The 
designers and engravers of Holland have been very conspicuous promoters 
of error in this particular. In a Dutch illustrated Bible, in the passage 
to which I have already adverted, the woman is represented as heaving 
a millstone of some ten feet diameter on the head of Abimelech. In 
another engraving, which represents the angel of the Revelations, ^hose 
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legs were like pillars of fire, these limbs are two flated columns with 
Corinthian capitak/' 

We went next to yisit the courts and stables, where the emir's splendid 
Arabians were kept. It is only in the stables of Damascos, or in such as 
those of the Emir Beshir, that a just idea can be had of the Arabian 
horse. This superb and graceful animal loses his beauty, his gentleness, and 
his picturesque form, when he is transplanted from his native oountrj and 
familiar habits into our cold climates, and the darkness and solitude of our 
stables. He should be seen at the door of the tent with the Arabs of the 
desert, his head between his legs, shaking his long black mane like a moving 
umbrella, and lashing his sides, polished like brass or silver, with bis spread- 
ing tail, the end of which is always dyed purple with henna ; he should be 
seen with his sparkling trappings turned up with gold, and embroidered with 
pearls ; his head covered with a net of red or blue silk woven with gold or 
silver tissue, and the tinkling points of which fall from his forehead over 
his nostrils, and display or conceal by turns, at every undulation of hia 
neck, the large, intelligent, fiery, the soft yet proud orb of his eye. Above 
all he should be seen when in a body of two or three hundred, as we saw 
him ; some stretched on the dust of the court ; others shackled with iron 
rings, and fastened to long cords which reached across the courts ; others 
running loose upon the sand, and clearing, at a bound, the rows of camels 
which lay in their way ; some that were held in the hand by young black 
slaves, in scarlet vests, rested their heads in a caressing manner upon the 
shoulders of the boys ; there were some frisking together, free and tetherless 
as colts in a meadow, rearing against each other, or rubbing their foreheads 
together, or licking each others shining and silvery skins. They all looked 
at us with an unquiet and inquisitive attention, owing to our European 
costumes, and our strange tongue ; but their shyness soon wore off, and they 
came gracefully forward and yielded their necks to be patted and caressed. 
The varied expression and transparency of physiognomy possessed by these 
horses, is not to be believed by those who have not witne£»ed it. All their 
thoughts are depicted in their eyes, and in the convulsive movement of their 
jaws, lips, and nostrils, with as much certainty, force of character, and varied 
play of features, as the emotions of the mind on the face of a child. When 
we drew near them, for the first time, they pouted, and gave signs of repug- 
nance and of curiosity perfectly similar to those which a nervous man would 
make at the appearance of an unexpected and unpleasant object. Our 
language especially struck and astonished them ; and the motion of their ears 
held erect, thrown back, or pointed forwards, testified tiieir surprise and 
alarm. I admired above the rest several priceless mares, reserved for the 
emir exclusively. I made an ofier to the equerry through the interpreter as 
Ux as 10,000 piastres for one of the most beautiful ; but no temptation will 
induce an Arab to part with a mare of pure blood, and this time I could 
purchase nothing. 

One who knew the Emir Beshir well* sa3rs that most travellers who have 
spoken of the old man, have depicted him with more poetry than truth. 

* Peixier. 
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Something indeed there was very impoeing in his graye countenance, his 
loDg silvery beard, and tall stately figure, especially for those who saw him 
for the fint time. Like most Orientals of high station, the emir was 
admirably skilled in dissembling his feelings, and in giving his countenance 
at times an appearance of gentleness and serenity by no means habitual with 
him. The amiable-looking rulEian, AH Pasha of Yanina, will at once occur 
to the reader's mind :— 

A man of war and woea ; 
Yet on his lineament! ye cannot trace. 
While gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that sged venerable &oe, 
The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with di^iace. 

The emur^s white beard, that reached almost to his girdle, and his manly 
penon, graceful even in extreme age, gave him such a patriarchal air as 
seldom failed to charm the passing visitor : but for those who saw him more 
frequently the charm vanished, and there remamed in his whole physiognomy 
an expression of cold-blooded atrocity too obvious to be mistaken. His 
thick, bushy, grey eyebrows met at the root of the nose, and formed a single 
continuous arch ; the hairs composing them were long and hard, and bent 
downwards over his eyes, partially concealing the pupils. Through that 
thick screen yon saw the emir*s eyes, sometimes flashing like the tiger^s, 
sometimes duU and motionless as those of a statue. This t3rpe of countenance 
has been common to many Orientals famous for their cruelty, such as Djezzar 
Pasha, Tchapan Oglou, and Ali Tebehi Pasha of Yanina. 

His life was a long tissue of mingled fraud and violence, full of dramatic 
incidents and strange yicissitudes. He was not bom to the high station he 
fiUed, but attained to it by treacherously supplanting his uncle and benefiictor, 
the emir Youssef. His avarice was unbounded, and his self-love and 
^dictiveness knew neither remorse nor pity. He amassed enormous wealth 
^7 the extortions he practised on an impoverished people, and it would be a 
long list that should contain the names of all the victims he assassinated, or 
^ho had their tongues cut off and their eyes burned out by his orders. The 
JAtier was the fate of many of his near kindred. And yet his reputation 
▼as generally that of a man of much clemency ! The truth is, he was above 
all things politic — in his avarice as well as in his vengeance. If he robbed 
the peasant, he took care not to ruin him, but left him the means of again 
becoming profitable to his tyrant ; and he committed no gratuitous cruelties ; 
«® maideied and mutilated only those who were really formidable to him, 
and won himself honour by sparing the rest. Augustus Caesar, we know, 
obtained a reputation for many virtues, and on equally cheap terms. 

During the ktter years of the emit^s residence at Bteddin, his domestic 
hahits were simple and melancholy. He always rose two or three hours 
before day, and leaving the harem he took his seat on the velvet cushions of 
a small stone niche near the grand staircase of the palace. Two black slaves 
^^ays stood before him vrith folded arms, awaiting his orders, and attending 
^ the long pipe that was never a moment out of his hands all day long. 
For many an hour, while all the palace slept, there sat the emir, motionless 
vid silent^ passing through his fingers the amber beads of his numhah^ and 
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perhaps revolving in his mind all the reminiscences of his long life of power, 
perfidy, and crimes. 

Notwithstanding all the foul stains on his character, the emir was not 
insensible to the charms of domestic happiness : he proved himself a kind 
and affectionate husband and father. His first wife was the widow of a 
Turkish bey whom he had shortly before caused to be murdered ; and so 
earnest and solicitous was the afi^ion with which he treated her, that he 
succeeded in effacing from her recollection the sad auspices under which their 
union had been contracted. She lived to a very advanced age, and never 
did he give her the least cause to complain of his conduct towards her. She 
suffered in her latter days under a painful and loathsome malady, bat 
nothing could diminish his attachment for her ; he was himself her nurse, 
provided for all her wants with his own hands, and testified the liveliest 
sorrow when she died. 

Some time after, wearied of the lonely life he led in his palace, he resolved 
to contract a new marriage ; and he acted in this matter with the pohcy 
that marked every action of his life. Not choosing to disturb the balance 
of family interests in Lebanon, by selecting a wife from any native house, 
he sent a confidential person to Ck>nstantinople, who purchased there a 
beautiful Circassian slave. He married the girl — ^her age was but sixteen— 
after having caused her to be baptised. She proved an excellent wife, and 
alwajrs made the most benevolent use of the great influence she possessed 
over her husband. 

It has been said, that the emirs of Lebanon were by turns Druses, 
Christians, or Mussulmans, as circumstances and their interests determined ; 
and> to a certain extent, this is true. As religion offered the Shehab family 
the readiest means of conciliating the several mountain tribes, they used it 
with such good effect, that each could flatter itself with the belief that the 
emir inwardly shared its faith, notwithstanding the concessions he was 
constrained to make to the others. Thus it was that these princes were 
Usually Mussulmans for the followers of Mohammed ; Druses, for the Druses; 
and Catholics, for the Maronites : they had Christian chapels in their palaces, 
where they had their children baptised; and mosques, in which those 
children were sometimes circumcised ; lastly, after death, their bodies 
belonged to the Druses, and to this day they are interred in accordance with 
their usages and the belief in transmigration. 

The practice of falconry, it is well known, was introduced into Europe by 
the crusaders on their return from Syria. It is still a fi&vourite pastime in 
that country, but the emir Beshir was the only one who kept up the practice 
in the old feudal and most princely style. It was the old man's only recre- 
ation, and he seldom quitted the purlieus of his palace except in the hawking 
season, the January and February of every year. A thousand peasants or 
more took post on all the heights in a ring of three miles radius round the 
emir*s position. The old man sat on a deewan, smoking his pipe, surroandetl 
by his relations and officers all standing in his presence, and with a doun 
hooded falcons on perches by his side, and one on his fist. When the signsl 
was given, the peasants set up loud shouts, and gradually contracted the 
circle they formed round the emir, beating the underwood at the same time) 
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to make the partridges rise. The instant one was perceived, thongh it might 
be at an enormous distance, the emir cast off the falcon he held on his fist. 
With the speed of an arrow it darted after the partridge, rose, hovered an 
instant, then swooping down, struck its quanry, and fell with it to the ground. 
The moment the iialcon was cast off, fifty horsemen and as many trained dogs 
dashed forth over the hills and along the valleys, to secure the game. It waa 
requisite to catch the hird speedily, and cut its throat while it was yet warm, 
in order to satisfy the Mohammedan law, which forhids the eating of any 
animal from which the blood has not been wholly drained. The brain of tho 
bird was given to the falcon. Every day the sport lasted the emir bagged 
from 150 to 200 partridges. In order to prevent the destruction of the 
whole stock of birds in the mountains, he made it a rule not to visit the 
same hawking ground oftener than one season in every five. Let the reader 
picture tohimself as the theatre where this magnificent spectacle was displayed, 
all he can conceive of wild and beautiful in mountain scenery; let him imagine 
the multitude of the actors in the scene, their varied and picturesque cos* 
tomes, thehr endless and ever-changing diversities of position, attitude, 
gesture, and grouping; the many riders, the beauty of their steeds, the thun- 
dering tramp of man and horse, the crashing of the rocks hurled from the 
clifib, the baying of the dogs, and the shouts and yells bursting firom a 
thousand throats, and tossed to and fro by all the mad echoes of the moun- 
ts ; — ^let him try to conjure up in his mind such a picture of intense life 
and movement, and he may have some faint idea of a scene unlike anything 
beheld in Europe. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Roon PROM BsYRooT TO Dakascus. 



It was at day-break, on the 4th of Jan. 1841, that we began our long 
Pttrpoeed journey across the mountains to Damascus.* We mustered six 
001868 and their riders, besides our mookres and baggage^mules ; for our 
P^y which at first consisted of the Baron von Taubenheim, myself, and 
^ ^ctotum, Giovanni, had received an accession in the persons of Prince 
-^W, a Georgian, and his two servants. 

"6 rode northwestwards from the town, through the deep sands of Fakr 
^ Been^s grove. Here and there a small brook, the child of the everlasting 
^0W8 above, wound through the dry soil, and looked from a distance like a 
gutteriDg green snake ; for all along its mobt banks grew a border of plants 
^d Weeds, that stood out in sharp relief firom the yeUow sands. In a short 
^hile we had left behind us the pines and the little palm woods, thai form 
JU^een girdle round the foot of Lebanon ; and the noble mountain stood fiill 
**fore our eyes, beautifully coloured by the beams of the rising sun. 

"^ftor two hours' continual ascent we came to a solitary khan, with an 
*<ineduct, roughly constructed of unhewn stone, along which a pearly rill was 

* Hacklander. 
e3 
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conducted into a basin in the conit : we passed the khan, and as the road 
beyond it became somewhat steep, we dismounted and led our horses. The 
ground was yery un£EiTourable for walking, being a loose, deep sand ; the 
sun, too, shone out hotly, though the month was January, and wanned us 
more than was desirable. The soil soon changed its appearance, and we came 
to a few small huts inhabited by people who, by an ingenious economy of 
the mountain streams, had won from rock and sand some little fields for 
onltnve. Their labours, howeyer, had not tended to the improyement of the 
roads, on which they threw small stones from their indosures, whilst they 
used the larger for building low waUs around them. Here and there we met 
a Maronite or a Druse on their way to the town ; — ^they always greeted us 
kindly, and parted from us with a load ^' Allah H Allah 1" — God k God !— 
a yery usual salutation in these regions. A little higher up we met negroes 
e8C(Hrting a couple of Turkish ladies from Damascus, who were mounted on 
mules, and closely yeiled. 

After another hour of yery steep ascent we came to a well-known khan — 
Khan el Hussein-^fitted up in a more habitable style than any other in 
Lebanon, and in which trayellers crossing the mountains often take up their 
quarters for the first night. When we got there our mookres began to unload 
Uie beasts, as if it was a matter of oourso that we should stop where we 
were ; but we protested yehemently against this, and insisted on pursuing 
our journey, for it was only one, p. m. But, as sometimes happened to us 
in similar disputes with the natiyes, our dragoman, Gioyanni, fiided with the 
mookres, not being in the humour, apparently, for trayelling farther that day. 
He drew the most frightful pictures of what would befal us should night 
oyertake us in the passes of Lebanon, and talked of treacherous chaaons full 
of snow and ice, of robbers, and heayen knows what besides. Neyertheless, 
the crossing of the Balcan, of which pretty much the same things had been 
prophesied to us, was too fresh in our memory to let ns pay any heed to all 
this prate. But what was to be done ? Again and again we urged onr 
dragoman to ask the men was there no possibility of our making further way 
that day, and reaching another khan ; and as often were we foiled with the 
answer, *^ The thing is impossible." The result would haye been that we 
should haye been forced to pass the night where we were, had not the noise 
of the discussion (for we had waxed warm) attracted the attention of a 
passing Arab, who came up and accosted as. He asked the Baron, in most 
extraordinary English, if he understood that tongue. Now neyer, perhaps, 
was language so broken — nay, that is not the word, racked and smashed 
rather — as the English of our new friend, but it sounded in our ears like 
music. The Arab told us that all the opposition to our further progress 
seemed to him to proceed from our dertehnum (dragoman), for that the 
people had repeatedly told him that, if we set out speedily, we might yery 
well reach another khan by nightfall, but that we must make haste, for 
the road was rather bad. This put an end, of course, to all discussion. The 
word to march was giyen to the mookres through the medium of the EogliBb 
Arab ; Signer CKoyanni, who had richly deseryed a sound threshing, Vi^ 
that not by any means for the first time, was peremptorily commanded to 
hold his peace, and in a few minutes we were again in motion. 
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I hare mentioned this little episode to give an idea how much the traveller 
in the East is at the mercy of his dragoman's humour. This was not the only 
iDstance of the kind that occurred to us; and we had not always the good fortune 
to fall in with a polyglot friend, who oould help us out of our dilemmas. There 
is nothing to be made of these people by civil treatment and fair words, such 
as the Baron always gave his servants ; and I counsel every traveller to use 
his cudgel at once upon the least attempt of his Arab servants to dispute his 
orders, or to humbug him with idle excuses. 

Immediately beyond KhaxL el Hussein the road began to assume another 
aspect Hitherto the soil had been chiefly sand, sometimes vegetable mould, 
and it was only in places that the path was strewed with stones ; nor till we 
had reached nearly to this elevation had we lost sight of the pines, figs, and 
small shrobe of various kinds. But now the whole region was bare and 
desdate. The ground was solid rock, presenting but narrow paths continually 
winding with steep acclivities round the huge crags. The air, too, was 
grown keener, for cold blasts often rushed down on us from the snow-clad 
peaks of Jebel Kuniseyeh, which rose before us on the left. We overtook 
and passed a long file of camels laden with large beams, each animal carrying 




two, hung right and left of its packsaddle, and parallel with its body ; and 
*^ an hours march, we had surmounted the first summit of the mountain, 
the lowest of the three chains that constitute Lebanon, and which, separated 
^7 wild and almost impassable glens, form three mighty ranges of natural 
ramparts. 

^e cast one more look from this elevation on the region we had left 
behmd us, but we saw nothing but the wide waste of the sea : Beyroot lay 
too dose under the foot of Lebanon to be visible to us. Our mookres were 
in too great haste to allow of our spending much time in looking about us. 
The road now began to descend ; that b to say, we had to look out for a road 
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of some sort among the crags and cbasms that lay before ns, unth a vast wild 
glen beneath them. As a matter of coarse, we all dismounted to lead oar 
horses, or rather to follow the example of the Arabs, and let oar horses lead 
us. The cleyemess of these animals in such roads is really amazing* We 
left them to pick out their way, and followed their guidance* Sometimes 
they twisted themselves through a chink between two upright blocks, and 
sometimes, when our further progress seemed suddenly cut off by an almost 
vertical precipice, they snuffed and spied about, till at last they discovered a 
practicable path, probably known to them before, down which we followed 
them, but which was often so narrow that we could hardly set one foot 
before the other. We now came to a smooth declivity, shelving steeply for 
several hundred feet ; and down we all slided, unable to stop ourselves till 
we were brought up by the rocks below. In less time than we had expected 
we arrived safely at the bottom of the valley, through which flowed a clear 
stream of ice-cold water. An awful silence reigned around us ; no trace of 
man's existence met our view ; no verdure of tree or shrub, only here and 
there a few stunted, withered fir-trees protruded from among the stones. 

We pursued our way for some time up the banks of the stream, and came 
to a half-ruined, abandoned hut, where the road seemed to turn off to the 
right, and to lead up the other wall of the glen ; but how we were to clamber 
up this seemed to us a mystery, and we were just making up our minds that 
our guides had led us astray, when all at once we spied a string of mules on 
the top of the cliff before us, preparing to descend it. We stopped to watch 
them ; and we thought every moment, as we saw them straining over a fresh 
escarpment of the crag, that now, indeed, they must inevitably topple down 
and be dashed to pieces at our feet. Frequently they wound along paths that, 
as seen frt>m below, seemed no wider than their feet, with a vertical wall on 
one hand, and a precipice several hundred feet deep on the other. We saw 
them descend by zigzags along the perpendicular face of a cliff, then march 
along a stone causeway, looking like flies creeping along the back of a knife, 
then vanish behind rocky peaks, resembling monstrous sugar-loaves ; and 
when we saw them again, they were hanging on to the face of a rapid 
declivity where we could discern no sign of a path, and where the whole 
caravan had often an appearance that reminded us of grass waving over the 
verge of a precipice. 

They were with us in no long time, considering the height of the mountain ; 
and after exchanging a few words with the muleteers, we began to ascend 
the road they had just come down. Though on a nearer view it was not 
altogether so dangerous as it had at first appeared, still it was a sufficiently 
neck-breaking piece of work, and there were some spots which, on any other 
occasion, I should have pronounced decidedly impracticable for men, to say 
nothing of horses. Thus, for instance, high up the ascent, our path was a 
regular staircase, each step being a block from two to three feet deep, and 
about as wide, with a naked wall on one side and a precipice on the other. 
Moreover, a small rill trickled over this staircase, making it slippery with 
moss and herbage. I should not advise any one liable to giddiness to cast a 
look from that height into the abysses all round him. The whole scene wss 
one of colossal savage grandeur. 
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When we had mounted higher, I perceived that the yalley we had left 
behind ns connected the first with the second mountain range only for a short 
extent It fell o£F right and left, first with a scarcely perceptible inclination, 
then suddenly with a mighty plunge towards the sea (which, however, was 
no longer visible to us), and it opened a view to us into gigantic ravines, in 
which a keen eye might study the natural history of Lehuion. Deep below 
Qfl, the bed of these ravines seemed covered with green billows, which became 
more and more transparent as they beat higher up against the craggy sides. 
These green floods were the vines and olives of the Maronite villages, scattered 
here and there through the mountains, luxuriant groves, produced by the 
soil of the lower regions. They gradually diminish as they ascend into the 
bleaker regions, and give place at last to scattered patches of pines, firs, and 
cedars. Adjoining them are yellow strips of ground that one might suppose 
to be sand ; but they are arable fields that, even at a considerable elevation, 
we thickly covered with com. Above them lies sand, which, in its turn, 
gives place to bare rocks that gradually increase in size from the small 
stones that strew the paths up to the enormous blocks buttressing the snow- 
capped summit of the mountain. 

Oar beasts often paused to take breath, and afforded us time to contemplate 
the indescribable beauties of the mountains. Assuredly it is poetry— real, 
palpable, visible poetry — ^thus to stand on a dizzy slippery peak a few feet 
wide, and send one's busy thoughts plunging deep into the chasms that yawn 
uound on all hands— -to clamber up paths where a single false step would be 
iiistant destruction ! 

When we left Beyroot it had been rather warm in the lowlands, though 
the sky was overcast, and we had thrown off our cloaks and furs at the 
beginning of our march ; but we soon found it expedient to resume them. 
We were now climbing the middle and highest range of Lebanon, and the 
^Id began to make itself felt very sensibly. Below, the air had been calm ; 
hat at this elevation we had winds rushing upon us here and there from the 
f&viQes with no little force* All vegetation completely ceased here ; and 
^tead of the little shrubs and mosses that had filled the rents of the rocks 
»wer down, a few thin white locks of snow reached down to our feet from 
the thicklynsovered crown of the mountain. For us Europeans there was a 
P^^liar sort of pleasure in once more looking upon snow : it was like 
meeting an old familiar friend from our native land. I could not refrain from 
^^fmounting, and gathering a snow-ball, which I cast down the declivity 
^*h a cor£al greeting to my distant home. The horses, on the contrary, did 
^ot aeeni half to hke the snow ; they were very shy of approaching it ; and 
when it was necessary for them to tread upon it, they did so with the greatest 
^I'^^'wnBpection, lifting their legs high, as if they were afraid of sinking 
^gb it at every step.* 

, We were much interested with another phenomenon that met us here, but 
^^tb which neither our mookres nor our horses seemed by any means pleased. 

^ti ingmious device ii often pnctised by the muleteera vrho have oocation to make journeyi 
'f'^ the mountain in winter. To prevent the sharp hoofs of the males from sinking deep into 
^ *>iow, they are aoeustomed, in the difiQcult places, to spread caipeU before them as they pass. — 
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We rode gradnallf into the hetrt of the cloud Uuit hang over the monntaa 
top. At first we felt a oold Mast ponring down on ns from all sides, aJ 
coTering us with a slight mist, whidi grew thicker at every step : the hreai 
of man and beast congealed into gray streams of fog, as in frosty weath J 
and hnng in light rime on thenr beards and hair. Oar chief mookre pi 
himself at the head of the cararan, and made earnest signs to us to foUot 
him immediately! in single file, and in as dose order as we could ; for tli 
path to the top of the second range, which we had now to sarmount, wool 
not admit of our riding abreast^ and there was danger of our losing oar w^ 
in the thick fog : there was> indeed, good reason for these precautions, U 
very soon we eoold scarcely see three paces before ns. Every object noi 
assumed gigantic magnitude : the Baron rode immediately before me, and fa 
and his horse loomed out with colossal proportions ; his cloak flattered like 
rent cloud swept by the blast ; and had I casually encountered such a ridd 
alone, I should have taken him for the mighty spirit of the moontaiD, rashingj 
on the wings of the storm over his wild domain. 

Ere long we had left the clouds behind us, out of which, as I looked back, 
I saw the mookres and their beasts come forth one by one, like divers emerging i 
fit>m a great sheet of water. We were now above the region of the clouds, 
and we looked once more upon the gladdening hce of the clear blue heavens. 

The high plateau over which we now rode resembled an island in the sea ; 
for all round it were masses of clouds like surging billows, that rose and fell, 
and changed their forms with every gust of wind, rendering the illusion 
complete. Right and left, out of this sea of clouds, rose two of the highest 
pinnacles of Lebanon, looking like icebergs, as their mantles of snow gleamed 
in the sunshine. Our road was now a litUe easier, but did not continue long 
so : it soon contracted again, and wound with a gentle acclivity towards a 
higher peak on the right, where it became more dangerous than ever. Here 
we had an almost perpendicular wall on the right and on the left, one of 
those deep ravines I have spoken of above. The path itself was at most 
two feet wide, covered with snow, and not even flat from side to side, but 
rather sloping towards the precipice. Our beasts, of course, could only walk 
one after the other ; and, conscious of the danger, they squeesed up as closely 
as they could to the rock, without much tenderness for their riders^ skins. 
The abyss on the left exhibited a singular and magnificent spectacle. The 
clouds had sunk somewhat, and allowed us to see freely to the depthy 
perhaps, of a hundred feet : beyond that depth nothing was visible but the 
gn^ streaming mists, looking exactly like the smoke of a huge fire burning 
beneath us. Somewhat higher up we saw them tinged a rosy hue by the 
sun, and we could have fimcied ourselves in a colossal theatre, where, at the 
oondnsion of some rombntic spectacle, the clouds on which the genii sat were 
slowly vanishing away — with them vanished the poetry that had beautified 
the scene, and it was once more a bleak and uninviting region. 

There is not, perhaps, another mountain in the world that arrays itself, at 
rise or set of sun, in more glorious, ever-changing hues than Lebanon ; nor 
can any other show such an endless variety of strangely-formed valleys and 
glens. Sometimes they are a savage chaos of rock piled on rock, dreary and 
appalling, as though the curse of heaven lay on them for ever; sometimes 
the eye looks down on scenes the very opposite in character to these. 
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:j One such spot I particularly remember, on which I gazsed in dreamy 

i -peculation, till a bend of the load hid it from my sight. It was a lovely 

LStle dell, lapped between naked red rocks, with fresh green meadows dotted 

rfver with low tufts of foliage, and bounded on the further side by a green 

.•-Ul, which fortunately concealed the rude crags beyond it, and allowed the 

: facy to clothe the unseen distance with still greater, thougb unreal, beauties. 

end that hill, thought I, there must surely be a little village, and, but for 

) gathering mists of evening, I should see the white point of its church-spire 

Dg towards the sky ; — ^but I did hear the sound of its bells : I heard 

ily, and, though my eye told me the sound proceeded from the bells of 

ipa baggage-mules, I did not believe the' tale, but looked keenly tovTards the 

jKtty dell, expecting full surely to catch sight of the houses with their 

ilrindowB glinting back the golden fires of evening. In just such a valley as 

iftis I had passed many a happy day : that, too, was but an illusion ; and ere 

iJbng, fate, as importunate as these crags of Lebanon, thrust itself between me 

lod that blissful spot, and I bade it, as now this valley, an eternal &reweU. 

We were now safely arrived beyond the middle and highest ridge of 

Lebanon ; and once more descending into a valley, not so wild as that from 

which we had climbed on the other side, we had before us the third and last 

, Ange of the mountains, where we were to quarter for the night. The sun 

bad sunk behind the bills, and dark mists were boiling up from the valleys 

Bnd ravines. Our animds seemed very tired, for our day's march had been 

a hard one, yet the mookres pressed forward with all the speed they could ; 

they were impatient to reach the khan, for we had an ugly piece of ground 

to cross before we arrived there. This was the more unpleasant as the night, 

which here comes on with scarcely any previous twilight, had fully overtaken 

^ before we had reached the last height we had to cross ; and it was so dark 

&at ly for one, could not distinguish the nearest object before roe. More 

t^ouds, too, had for some time been gathering in the sky, and it began to 

i ^ow — an annoyance which was augmented by the keen vdnd that swept 

i Against us from the valley. 

We followed the course of a stream with no very agreeable feelings. 
Unfavourable as the darkness was in one respect, it had this good effect, 
ihat it prevented us from perceiving the dangers that lay around us, and we 
had nothing for it, but ev^y man to follow his leader in God's name. When 
I heard the sound of diding hoofs before me, I knew what would be my 
own case soon, and I made up my mind for some awkward bumping. 
Sometimes our caravan was like a great tangled skein of thread, and lucky 
I It was that our poor beasts were too tired to fall to kicking; sometimes we 
got straggling fiur asunder, till we were brought together again by the shouts 
of the mookres. These men, like the Turkidi post Tartars, have a peculiar 
y^^ which no throats but their own can accomplish, and by which they 
^gnal the way in the darkness. 

After groping along for an hour, we saw something before us like a great 
j^asB of rock, only regularly formed, and differing from the rest we had seen 
^^asmuch as it was hailed with loud cheers by our mookres. It was our 
'^ ; and glad enough we were to find at last a shelter from the snow-storm, 
^ Hs interior be what it might. 
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This khan, of which Done of our people knew the name, was WtotoWjl 
spacious building o£ rough nncemented stones, the chinks betn^eeiwiiid{ 




Were filled up with earth and moss. The walls must have been about 
twenty feet high ; the flat roof was made of two close ranges of palm trees 
crossing each other at right angles, and stuffed with the same materials as 
the walls : a layer of large stones was placed over all, to keep this simple 
roof from being blown asunder by the storms. The interior of the building 
was divided into three parts, the largest of which served as a stable, the 
second as a servants' room, and we ourselves took up our quarters in the 
third. There was not much to choose between them in point of internal 
decoration ; only the stable seemed the most comfortable of the three, from 
the warmth of the animals and from the covering of dry leaves and a little 
straw on the floor. There was also a shed on the outside, formed by a pro- 
jection of the roof supported by palm trees, where horses oould be unloaded 
in such weather as we now had, without exposing the luggage to wet. 

Our mookres, who were a few paces in advance of us, rode at once into 
the shed, and began to unpack : we were accustomed to hear plenty of 
shouting on such occasions ; but now such a tremendous uproar began the 
moment they entered the shed, men vociferating and horses neighing, that 
we hurried up as fast as we could to know what it was all about. A 
Turkish colonel, it appeared, with his suite returning from Damascus, bad 
taken possession of the khan and its appurtenances, and as there was not 
room for all their horses in the stable, they had tied up some of them in the 
shed ; these not being of so peaceable a temper as Uiose of our mookres, 
began to kick as soon as the latter came amongst them ; whereupon the 
Turks, supposing themselyes surprised by heaven knows what enemies, 
rushed out vnth weapons and firebrands in their hf^nds to 4efe|i4 themselyes, 
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fr, periiaps, only to — ^nin away. They started back when they saw as, but 
k«came tranquillised when the Baron informed them that we were travellers 
fike themselyes, and that we were in search of quarters for the night. One 
of them, a fine stately fellow, laid his hand on his fez and bade us welcome 
with the nsnal inshallah. The Turks tied up their horses at some distance 
t from ours, and whilst the mookres were busy unpacking, we entered the 
guest chamber. It looked uninyiting and comfortless enough. There was 
no head-waiter with a dozen understrappers at his heels, with napkins on 
tbeir arms and wax lights in their hands, to show us to our handsomely 
furnished apartment. Here there was only one sitting and sleeping- room 
for all comers, and that so low that the Baron could hardly stand upright 
in it. The floor was trodden clay, with a hole sunk in the middle, in which 
some burning charcoal seryed the threefold purpose of boiling our coffee, 
wanning the room, and giying us light. 

The colonel, for such the diamond nishah on his breast showed him to be, 
was so obliging as to send his suite, from the ybbashi (captain) downwards, 
into the other apartment to make room for us, and we soon made ourseWes 
as comfortable as possible. We supped, smoked a few pipes, and gratified 
oar Turkish friends with sundry yocal performances d Feuropienne ; after 
this we felt much in want of sleep, and made preparation for bed. A stone 
serred each man for a pillow; the baron wrapped himself up in his 
Hungarian hunia^ of which he generously gaye me a portion ; the Turks laid 
aside their pipes, and all was profound stillness, only broken now and then 
hy the howling of the storm without, or the snoring of some of the sleepers. 
Our beds, howeyer, were far from comfortable ; we were obliged to keep 
oar legs bent up to our bodies to ayoid singeing them among the embers in 
the middle of the room. But tired as we were we soon fell asleep, though 
not for any great length of time. I was awakened in a few hours by a sound 
like the fail of heavy drops of rain, such as precede the outbursts of a sum- 
mer storm. Not wishing to disturb the sleepers I staid quiet, and only felt 
with my hand my fur coyerlet and the ground about : it was as I suspected ; 
everything I touched was wet. The snow that had fallen all day had been 
melted by the heat of our fire, and had filtered through the ill-made roof, 
drenching ns with muddy water. The baron was soon on his legs ; and the 
poor prince, who unfortunately happened to be lying in a corner, assured us 
with his fayourite adjuration, parole (Thonneur, that he was swimming in a 
complete sauce. 

After long debating what was to be done, we adopted the suggestion of 
th^ Turkish colonel ; we had a fire lighted, coffee prepared, and with some 
^0 pipes sending up their smoke together we awaited the morning. 

By daybreak our mookres were ready for the road. Our carayan had 
'oceiTed an increase; for four Bedouins, who were bound like us for 
Damascus, offered for a small backsheesh to afford us their company and 
the aid of their arms if necessary, We took leaye of the Turkish colonel, 
who continued his route to Beyroot, and we journeyed for a while along 
the valley over which our khan was situated, on a tolerably good road— 
that is, for Syria, for its descent was gradual, and not almost perpendicular. 
'Hie poble yalley of the Bekaa, that parts I^ebanon from Antilebanon, was 
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close before us, but we did not see it : a thick white mist had settled down 
between the two mountains, and nothing was visible above it but the summits 
of Antilebanon. The white clouds resembled a vast lake , and so complete 
was the illusion, that at the first glance we asked what water that ooold be. 
On our right we saw a ruined castle, which tradition assigns to the Assaanns ; 
so at least our dragoman told us, making with his hand as'he spoke the 
gesture of cutting off a head. After an hour^s tedious descent we reached 
the sea of mist, and passed through a miserable viUage, at the entrance of 
which we fell in with some hundred deserters from ihe Egyptian infantry, 
escaping from Damascus to the mountains, for they were all Syrians. 




Our Bedouins brandished their lances, and we all stood to our arms, at 
the sight of these men : but there was no need of such precaution, for the 
whole troop scattered right and left at our approach, and made off between 
the houses. Giovanni suspected that they would not have let us pass so 
peaceably, but that they took us for the precursors of a large English force, 
probably on its march against Damascus. They were all dressed in white 
cotton, with red tarboushes, and hardly any weapons : a few had rusty guns, 
or a pair of long pistols ; but most of Uiem were armed only with long sticks. 

We were soon wading through the mists of the plain, which ware so thick 
that we could see nothing whatever of the rich soil over which we rode, nor 
could any of us discern his neighbour, though we kept but a few feet 
asunder. The ground was heath, intersected with numerous streams and 
watercourses, which we leaped or crossed on tottering stone bridges. So we 
rode without the least view of the landscape till towards midday, when the 
sunbeams at last overcame the mists, and rent and dispersed them, chasing 
them right and left into the ravines of the two majestic mountains that 
encased the plain, and disclosing a wide prospect over the rich champaign. 
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A noble and beautiful plain is the Bekaa ! but not for its manifold verdure 
or its luxuriant woods ; not for its cheerful dwellings or its lively patchwork 




PlMiiofB«kaa. 



of various crops, such as so beautifully colour our valleys : no, — it is almost 
destitute of tree or shrub ; its general hue is a yellowish gray, like that of 
our moors ; but numerous small rills intersect it, and enliven it with sinuous 
lines of verdure ; for wherever water refreshes the thirsty soil of these 
regions, small plants instantly spring up, and fringe every runnel with the 
softest green. So it is with this plain, which of itself would be but bleak 
and monotonous but for the copious waters poured into it from its mighty 
neighbours, Lebanon and Antilebanon, to which it owes its wondrous charms. 
Passmg by a small isolated hill, on which stood a small building with a 
cupola, probably the tomb of some Mohammedan saint, we came immediately 
upon the lower mountain range that forms the western outworks of 
Antilebanon. Upon the top of this range stood another dismantled old 
fortress, like that we had seen the preceding evening on Lebanon ; and this 
too, according to Giovanni's account, had belonged to the Assassins : he had 
heard tell that it had been a prison, but that was all he knew about it. If we 
ought trust the suggestions of fancy, which so delights in weaving its poetic 
threads round any old monument, be it a castle or a convent, Giovanni's 
account was correct ; a more beautiful prospect than must have met the eye 
from the towers of yonder castle can hardly be conceived. Full in front of 
it were the chains of Lebanon, to be followed by the eye from its loftiest 
snow peaks perhaps to its remote offshoots in Palestine. The whole plain of 
the Bekaa was visible as far as Balbec, with its splendid structures, then in 
their full pomp and glory ; and Antilebanon unfolded its most mysterious 
f^ceases, its wildest glens and chasms to the eye. In yonder castle we may 
imagine the disobedient to have been incarcerated ; there they were left to 
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gaze with vain longings on the heavenly regions their feet diould never tread 
again, and to pine, perhaps, amidst tortures of all kinds, for the paradise they 
had lost for ever. 

Entering Antilebanon we were soon engulfed in a broad ravine that led 
us upwards by a gentle and almost imperceptible ascent. It was now 
high noon ; the sun beat down directly upon us from a cloudless sky, and its 
beams, reflected from the naked rocks, oppressed us not a little. But this 
lasted only for a couple of hours, for it was the month of January, and we 
were at a considerable elevation above the sea. 

The road through Antilebanon did not carry us, like that we had travelled 
yesterday, over formidable heights, but lay for the most part through ravines 
along the banks of streams. After we had reached the first inoonaderable 
height, we rode through a small valley encompassed on all sides by lofty monu- 
tains, in the middle of which lay a number of stones so curiously shaped that at 
a distance we took them for the tents of some nomade tribe. We then entered 
another ravine of fearfiil beauty. Our path, scarcely two feet wide, nu 
along the bank of a river, the bed of which was some twenty feet beneath 
us, but contained little water. It was horribly rough and difficult : some- 
times it ceased altogether, and our beasts had to clamber along the shelving 
bank among loose rolling stones, where they could hardly find foothold. 
This was particularly trying to our laden mules, and the poor things had 
many a fall. So much for the road itself: imagine then, besides, a ravine 
hardly fifty feet wide, with rocky walls on either side rising to a height 
of four or five hundred feet, their nakedness unbroken by a single leai^ and 
hardly by a single patch of moss. The reader will believe me when I say 
that it was in deep and silent thought we passed through this place. The 
masses of rock crowning the walls of the ravine occasionally assumed the 
strangest forms. Sometimes they seemed like giants sitting up there, and 
looking down with laughter and surprise on us pygmies ; sometimes they 
looked like monstrous animals ; yonder rose a castle, with battlemented wal^ 
and stately towers ; and here the regular clefts and cracks in the smooth hoe 
of the rock resembled inscriptions. The genius of the mountain no doubt 
used that wall for a tablet. 

We halted a moment at the end of the ravine, where the stream makes a 
little cascade, to take some refreshment and rest our beasts. We then turned 
our steps to a mountain before us, the only one on that day's journey that 
was rather lofty, and at the same time unusually steep. Our mookres, bow« 
ever, comforted us with the assurance that beyond it all the rest of the way 
to our night-quarters would be down-hill, and that the latter were not v^ 
far off The day was declining, and we pressed forwards with aU the speed 
we could; but being retarded by the slow pace of our baggage-mules, 
Giovanni suggested that the baron, the prince, and I, should ride on before j 
the caravan, under the guidance of the Bedoums, who were perfectly 
acquainted with the way, whilst he would follow on more slowly ¥rith the 
baggage. Thereupon one of the Bedouins having assured us with a great 
dedl of pantomimic action that both he and his horse well knew the road to I 
Shiras, (the village we were bound for,) we galloped on with them ; at M 
along a deep glen, by a road consisting, fortunately, more of sand than of | 
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stone, and then along a succession of caldron-shaped valleys, that looked 
like dried fish-ponds ; then came a pretty sharp decliyity, and we reached 
a brook with a stone hridge acipss it. There was a small khan some hnn*' 
dred paces from the hrook, hut it was unoccupied. We passed the hridge 
and entered another ravine gaping hetween prodigiously lofty crags belonging 
to the second range of Antilebanon, Though not so formidable as that 
before described, the ravine had rocks equally steep and strangely formed as 
the others : still it did not produce the same painful sense of compression, as 
though the threatening walls would close together and crush us : they stood 
more freely apart, and here and there afforded glimpses of the landscape 
beyond them. Coming soon after this to a place where the road divided 
into two branches, the Bedouins chose the lower one, first holding a long 
parley among themselves, which I thought was no good sign. Again 
descending, we came to the bank of a river, the Barrada, as we afterwards 
learned. Our road was about forty feet above the water, which, rushing 
oTer pointed crags, formed numerous picturesque cascades, and swept along 
in noise and foam. Small brooks ran down to it right and left from the 
mountains, with green grassy margins that cheered and enlivened those 
otherwise savage and dreary regions. Sometimes these margins of green 
sward were flanked with huge blocks of stone, placed as regularly as if laid 
down by human hands, or rather by those of giants ; and then, when we 
looked at the singular form of the surrounding rocks, out of which feuicy 
could with little effort shape colossal villas, monuments, and statues, we were 
tempted to regard the whole region as a huge pleasure-ground laid out by 
some landscape gardener of the Titans. 

Meanwhile the evening was closing in apace, so that we rode more slowly 
along. At times we thought we could see the village and the khan before 
^ ; for the rocks were often so singularly regular in their forms, that, at a 
little distance, we could have sworn they were houses. But, no I instead of 
coming to a better road, and among human dwellings, our path grew worse 
uid narrower at every step, till it led us to the very edge of the Barrada, 
and there it suddenly ceased altogether. It was now so dark that we could 
not see an inch beyond our horses' heads, and they were continually slipping. 
Beside us brawled the rapid river, and above us were shelving cliffs, on which 
fange masses of stone lay, poised so insecurely, that it often seemed as if the 
slightest touch would be enough to send them thundering down on our heads. 

There was now a sudden halt. The Bedouins in the front began to shout 
together ; and we, not knowing what stopped them, cried out to them to go 
<>D)bnt their only answer was a loud ^^No ! no!" Our perplexity may 
^^y be imagined. None of us knew what was the matter in front, nor 
o^uld any of us question the Bedouins. The poor Baron, being the nearest 
^ the head of the line, made an attempt, though unweU, to pass the Bedouins 
^daee what was the cause of the stoppage. But he was near paying 
dearly for the attempt, for when he forced his horse, which at first would not 
Btir from the spot, to make a side movement, the animal slipped, with its 
^der, down the steep bank of the river, which the darkness concealed from 
^ and which we did not think so near us. Fortunately, a projecting rock 
^i&e feet lower down enabled the horse to regain its footing. I dismounted 
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from mine on the oppoaite side, crept imder its belly, and doubling as ^piickly 
as I could round the horses of the Bedouins, I got to the head of the line, 
whence I shouted to my companions the comfortless intelligence that our 
Bedouins had lost their way, and could go no further. Before me, howeviff, 
but at some considerable distance from where we stood, I saw a fire blazing, 
to which a Bedouin had gone down on foot, hoping that the abepherd, or 
whoeyer else had lighted the fire, would come to our assistance as a guide. 

In spite of the very unpleasant predicament we were in, I could not help 
crying out in admiration of the picturesque scene that here presented itself to 
me. Before us was a steep declivity, down which the Barrada leaped head- 
long ; and below, by the water side, blazed a great fire, casting struige, 
unearthly gleams on the jagged rocks and small bushes around it. I thought 
of Wieland's Oberon, where Hnon^ who, like me, had lost his way in this 
very mountain, falls in with old Sherasmin. 

It was not long before our Bedouin came up again, bringing with him the 
shepherd he had found below. It proved, as I had suspected, that we had 
missed our way at the entrance of the ravine where the path divided, and we 
now followed our new guide up a steep, grassy bank on our right. Taking 
example by the Bedouins we let our horses loose, and crept up after the 
shepherd, generally on all-fours. The poor animaJs followed us with great 
labour and difficulty, till we reached a little platform, whence our guide 
pointed out to us a few lights, far down below us in tiie valley, telling us 
that was Shiras, where we were to take up our quarters for the night. The 
descent on that side was just as steep as the ascent on the other. Fortunately 
we had a green sward and no rocks under our feet ; but the ground was very 
slippery, and it was so dark we could not see our hands. Half running, half 
sliding, we were at the bottom of the steep bank much sooner than we 
expected ; for our horses, in their afiectionate attachment to our persons, 
made after us with headlong speed, and we had to make good use of our legs to 
escape being run over. Crossing a broad stone bridge, over the Barrada, and 
passing through a perfect labyrinth of rocks, we soon arrived at the entrance 
of the village, where we found a large khan, composed of several buildingB. 

Giovanni and the mookres were already in the court of the khan, but they 
did not know what to do, for there was not a soul in the place, nor did any 
one of the villagers show his fece, notwithstanding all the shouting of our 
people. We could not find either room or stable without help. What, 
then, was to be done ? The Baron, who was more unwell than he told us, 
had need of shelter and warmth ; and when we began to unpack, in order to 
make the best of our present quarters, behold ! our whole stock of charcoal 
was completely soaked through with snow-water. We resolved, therefore, 
to billet ourselves somewhere else by fair means or by foul, as in time of war; 
and with this intention the Prince, the Baron, and myself, rode into the village. 

Just at the entrance we found a house vrith a forecourt, in which some 
Arab women were standing, but they scampered off the moment they saw 
us. I jumped from my horse and made after them into the house. When 
I stepped in, a couple of women set up a squall and hid themselves, and an 
old Arab lying by the fire would no doubt have followed their example, only 
he happened to be asleep when I popped in upon him ; and when he awoke, 
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he could only gaze on me in speechless and motionless surprise, as if I had 
dropped from the sky. I made signs to him that I wanted shelter for the 
Dight for myself and two companions ; and I found that my pantomime 
succeeded to admiration, particularly when I showed the old gentleman a 
few pieces of money. We called up Giovanni and the mookres, and soon 
made ourselyes as oiug as we could. 




Interior of a House in Antilebanon. 



Thongh our present quarters had not a vestige of what we call comfort 
and convenience in Europe, for there was neither a stool to sit on nor a 
bench to lie down on, still the place was a palace compared to that in which 
^e had passed the preceding night. The interior of the house, as usual in 
the villages, consisted of two nearly equal portions, of which that next the 
door was occupied by cows, goats, asses, &c., while the other had a floor 
^sed three or four feet higher, and was appropriated to the human 
inhabitants. There is usually no party wall between these two portions : the 
floor of the platform consists of earth, trodden hard, and is covered with mats, 
or with cheap carpets, according to the fortune of the proprietor. There was 
a fire-place in the comer, with a sloping flue, and the room was lighted by 
pieces of burning pinewood, supported by irons driven into the wall. 

The people of the house, as I have said, had all hid themselves on my 
^▼al among them, except one old man. But when we sat down quietly to 
warm our benumbed limbs at the cheerful fire, and laid aside our arms— 
when Giovanni had unpacked our co£fee and tea-things, and set them out in 
goodly array, and had lighted small wax tapers in our travelling candlesticks, 
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all these outlandish objects so strongly excited the cariosity of onr concealed 
hosts, that one by one they ventored to creep out from their hiding-places. 

We had presently three or four women^ young and old, and as many men 
and diildren, seated round us, gazing with the greatest astonishment on our 
clothes, our utensils, and ourselves. It was some time before th^ put fall 
confidence in us ; and once when I stood up to have a nearer view of the 
family, they all darted away again with loud screams. 

When tea was ready we filled a large cup, sugared it plentifully, and sent 
it round among our hosts. The men and the old women seemed to like the 
flaTOur ; but the two daughters of the house, fine, hearty-looking lasses, with 
sparkling coal-back eyes, and fortunately unveiled, tasted the beverage after 
much persuasion, but immediately gave back the cup with loud laughter. 

After a couple of hours, during which the Prince and I took all the pains 
in the world to make ourselves amiable, we laid ourselves down on the 
ground to sleep, and the family did the same. We occupied the right side 
of the floor, and they took the left, whilst between us a space hardly a foot 
wide parted the West, of which I represented one frontier, from the East, 
whereof one flowery coast was symbolised in one of the pretty girls. So close 
a propinquity between the two camps might, perhaps, have been unfavour- 
able to our repose, had it not fortunately happened that we were too much 
fatigued to concern ourselves about war aniSt. its alarms. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DAMAlCDt—PuBLIC BaTHS BaZAARS MsRCBAMTs' KhaN. 

The village vrhere we left our frienda in the last chapter is not known to 
geogn^hers by the name Hacklander assigns it — Sbiraz. No such village 
occurs in the list given either by Bnrckhardt or by the Rev. Eli Smith, the 
most recent and exact explorer of Syrian topography. The place, of which 
Hacklander probably has mistaken the name, seems to have lain somewhere 
between Zebdeni and Damascus, The road from it to the latter place, he 
tells us, continued for some hours through the valley of the Barrada. We, 
however, perfectly independent travellers as we are, who choose our own 
times and seasons, will here part company from him for the present, and put 
ourselves nnder other guidance, so as to visit the renowned city in the sunnier 
portion of the year. 

The latter part of the route to Damascus may be considerably abridged 
by quitting the valley, and passing through a desert region, over sterile chalk 
mountains, unenlivened by a green leaf or a trace of vegetation. When 
Dear the top of the last hill he has to climb, the traveller wUl do well to look 
on the dismal arid waste he has left behind him. Cast your eye all round 
you, over a range of fully twenty miles in diameter, and, except the little 
g^n strip at some points visible along the Barrada, you will not discern 
either tree or bush, or any green thing. As the river ruos in a deep chan- 
nel, and the trees along it are low, it is only at a few places their tops can 
be seen. A more parched, desolate, and lifeless landscape, never wearied 
the eye or saddened the spirits. 

But how changed is the scene, when dazzled with the glare of the sun 
^d oppressed by heat, you clamber up the rocks to seek a momenta's rest 
uid shade nnder a small arched building, called Kobbet-el-Nazzar, which 
crowns the summit of the hill I The instant you reach it, one of the most 
i^l^^ficent prospects in the world bursts suddenly upon you. You look 
directly down, from an elevation of a thousand feet, on the city of Damascus 
^d its unrivalled plain, with a revulsion of feeling almost amounting to 
extasy. The first view of Constantinople may be more picturesque ; its 
seven hills, and the sea that washes it, give a greater variety of feature to 
tlie city of the Sultan ; but there is a majestic loveliness in the aspect of 
l^amasous much more captivating to the imagination. 

An interminable plain seems stretched out beneath you ; for the low chain 
of hills that bound it on the east, melt into the dbtant horizon, and are lost 
to sight as they mingle with the fiery sky of the great desert. In the 
loregronnd, an unbroken expanse of gardens and orchards advances up to the 
^^ foot of the cliff on which yon stand, forming a circuit of more than 
fifty ini]08 : in the midst of it, about two miles from the western hills, is 
^ue beautiful city, with its picturesque minarets, its domes, and glittering 
^^"^^nts, like a fleet riding at anchor upon a little sea of the most richly- 
variegated foliage. 
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There is a tradition current among the . MohammedaDS, that when their 
prophet beheld Damascus from the summit of the western hilla, he was so 
transported by the beautj of the scene, that he halted suddenly and would 
not descend to the city. '^ There is but one paradise destined for man," be 
exclaimed ; '^ as for me I am resolved not to choose mine in this world." 
The story is apocryphal, for Mohammed never had it in his power to enter 
Damascus : it was not till two years after his death that Khded and Yezid, 
the two generals of Aboo-bekr, his successor, defeated Heraclius in a pitched 
battle near the city, which they took after a siege of six months, A. D. 634. 
Nevertheless, the fable has much meaning, even though it want historical 
truth. The imagination of an Arab from the parched Hedjaz could hardly 
have conceived the existence of a more enchanting oasis beneath the heavens. 
It owes its existence solely to the Barrada — *' the Golden River " of the 
Greeks — which, after leaving the mountains, divides into seven branches ; 
some of them flow directly to the city, and supply the public baths, and the 
countless fountains with which it is refreshed and adorned ; the others, 
after beiug subdivided into numerous smaller channels, for the irrigation of 
the surrounding gardens, unite on the south-east of the city, and continue 
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in a single stream towards the eastern mountains, where they are lost in * 
marsh called Birket-el-Merdj. In these diverging branches of the s&ooe 
stream we may undoubtedly behold the '^ Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus," which Naaman the Syrian thought ^* better than all the waters 
of Israel,^^ and which the present inhabitants hold in scarcely less estimation. 
One of the extremities of the city forms a circuit of ample and imposing 
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dimenaioiis, while a narrow prolongation extends far away in the opposite 
direction, so that the whole shape is not nnlike that of a mandoline. The 
tone of verdure that encompasses it consists entirely of gardens profusely 
watered : the trees planted in them are so nnmerons and acquire such an 
eztnordinary sisee and vigour, that they more than supply every demand of 
the inhahitants for fruit, timber, and firewood ; and yet, so bounteous is the 
cfimate, they do not at all impair the produce of the beds beneath them. 
Tbe numner of irrigation and the peculiar features of the landscape^ 
rtrikingly accord with the description of the orchard belonging to the 
enchanted castle, in the stoiy of the third calendar in the Thousand and 
tme Nights : 

" This delicious orchard was watered in a very peculiar manner ; there 
were channels so artificially and proportionably cut, that they carried water 
in considerable quantities to the roots of such trees as required moisture ; 
others conveyed it in smaller quantities to those whose fruits were already 
fonned; some carried still less to those whose fruits were swelling; and 
others carried only so much as was just requisite to water those which had 
their fmits come to perfection, and only wanted to be ripened. They far 
exceeded the ordinary size of the fruits in our gardens. Lastly, those 
channels that vratered the trees whose fruit was ripe, had no more moisture 
than what would just preserve them from withering.^ 

Tbe writer must surely have studied his description at Damascus. 

Damascus is, perhaps, the most ancient city in the world, and the only one 
that has enjoyed a continued, though not undisturbed, course of prosperity 
thnnigh so vast a succession of ages. It existed in the days of Abraham, 
ftnd before them we know not how long. Founded before almost all those 
that afterwards rivalled or eclipsed it, it has seen them perish one by one, 
^d somethnes so utterly as to leave no memorial to mark the place on which 
thef stood. And yet Damascus has had its full share of the bnffetings of 
^"^ and civil violence. It became the capital of the kingdom of Syria, founded 
by Behsin, was taken and sacked by Jeroboam, king of Israel, but soon 
'^▼ered from the blow, for it was once more the metropolis of Syria long 
before the Seleucidffi had transferred the seat of their empire to Antioch. 
Under the Saracens, in the brilliant period of Arabian history, Damascus 
b^csme, Kke Bagdad, the residence of the Caliphs. After this, sieges and 
dttasters were no rare occurrences in its annals. Bepeatedly was at swept 
^tb fire and sword, but never did it sustain so fearful a calamity as towards 
the close of the fourteenth century, when it was beleaguered by the ferocious 
<!onqQeror Timur Lenk (Timur the Lame, or Tamerlane). For several days 
the bUusk flag floated in vain on the Tartar's tent ; and never had that signal 
<>f desolation been hoisted for three days on the same spot without the fulfil- 
ment of its fatal presage. At length the city was taken hy storm, and the 
"^'e^ were deluged with blood. They still show, near the gate called 
^(M Kabi^ the spot on which stood a pyramid of heads, the horrible monu- 
inent of the victoi^s ferocity. Timur Lenk carried off with him the ablest 
^sans, after butchering the rest, desiring to enrich his capital, Samarcand, 
^th all the arts of which he robbed Damascus. 

BtiU Damascus is a great city. Whenoe does it derive its invulnerable 
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vitality ? From its happy climate and soil, and its advantageous geogn 
phical position ? If you ask of the learned among the Christian inhahitan 
of the city the cause of this strange phenomenon, they will tell you with tl 
characteristic ardour and simplicity of their faith, that the blood of the fir 
righteous man slain by his brother bedewed the soil of Damascus, and at 
cries unceasingly to Heaven for mercy and compassion towards the cit; 
erected on the scene of the first firatricide. On a spot, in the same range oc 
mountains from which the traveller from the west looks down on Damascns, 
there is a small square monument, called Nebi Abel, revered both by Chris- 
tians and Muslims : tradition asserts that it has been firequently rebuilt, but 
always on the very spot where Cain slew his brother AbeL It is said, too, 
that the name of the city, Damasek (a more ancient appellation than the 
Arabic El Sham)^ perpetuates the memory of the crime by its etjrmology, 
which, according to some philologists, is dam (Syriac and Arabic for Hood) 
and saJch (righteoiu, innocent) Mood of the righteom. 

This legend seems to have been popular in England in Shakspeare's time ; 
for he alludes to it in the First Part of Henry F/., act 1, sc. 3, 

<* This be Damascus ; be thou cursed Gain, 
To slay thy brother Abel if thou wilt." 

And now let us descend, from the observatory where we have sat so long, 
to the village of Salahieh, that beautiful suburb which we see just beneath 
us. It lies about a mile from the city waUs, but is linked to them by a con- 
tinuous range of gardens and orchards, studded with the gay country-houses 
of the rich citizens. We proceed for a while along a broad road, originally 
well paved, but now in bad repair, and then leaving it to the possession of 
picturesque groups of men and women, long strings of donkies and mules, 
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and a few dromedaries, we strike oflF into a narrow lane, and make our way 
through the delicious shady environs to the Christian quarter* The reason 
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ibis moTemeni will appear opon reading Mr. Bobinson'^s account of what 

M him on his riding up to the principal gate hj the road we have just left. 

le rough handling he received — ^a thing ^^ that hath been and may be again " 

-occuired previously to the few yean of Egyptian domination, during 

liiich the fiiToured Christians carried things with a high hand in the most 

tfnslim city. 

" I was well aware that Damascus was one of the few places remaining in 
the Tnrkbh dominions where religious fanaticism drew a strong line of dis- 
tinction between its Mussulman and Christian population. Many are the 
hnmiliations to which the latter are exposed. Here, for instance— and it 
was the same nntil lately at Cairo and Jerusalem — they are not allowed to 
enter the town on horseback. It was my intention to comply with the 
interdiction at the proper places ; but being tired, I deferred the execution of 
it until I should reach the gates. My guide and servant, who were Christians, 
unfortunately betrayed me by alighting. Whilst riding carelessly along 
8ome hundred yards ahead of them, absorbed in my reflections, two or three 
roffian-looking Turks ran suddenly up to me, and, seizing hold of the bridle 
of my horse, asked me, in an impetuous tone, if I were not a Djaour, or 
^ Infidel.' To avow my faith required no deliberation ; but I could not 
help retorting, * Ana Nazeran^ Dfaaur deyU ^ — * I am a Christian, not an 
Infidel.' No sooner had the words escaped my lips than I was torn 
violently from my horse, and loaded with a volley of imprecations. In a 
few minutes some hundreds of the inhabitants had collected round me, and 
I was apprehensive of becoming the victim of a popular tumult; particularly 
as my guides, who were better able to explain matters than myself^ had 
become too much alarmed for themselves to interfere in my behalf. I there* 
fore retired to the side of the road, and, sitting down on the bank, I endea- 
voured to disarm the infuriated mob by the attitude of resignation ; for as 
long as their hostility — which arose from religious not personal motives — was 
confined to words, I knew what value to set upon it. But my pacific ap- 
pearance had a contrary effect. Seeking a pretext for their conduct, some 
spots of green, the privileged colour, were discovered in my flowered turban, 
and it was instantly torn off my head. A young urchin — ^the devil take 
him— encouraged by this indignity offered me, walked up and spat upon my 
|>eard ! This last aflront for a moment robbed me of my equanimity, but I 
innneiUately recollected, and in time, that the slightest attempt at retaliation 
would be followed by instant death. Every man had a pistol or dirk in his 
gutlle, and it would have cost him little to draw it out, and act upon the 
impulse of the moment. After appealing in vain to some sheikhs, or elders, 
who were standing by, I got up, and made the best of my way to the gates of 
the city, followed by a host of boys and women, throwing stones at us as we 
passed along. 

'^ During the whole of this disgraceful scene, which lasted about half an 
hour, the women, horreioo rrferens^ were even more violent than the men. 
At one time I thought I should have died the death of St. Stephen at the 
gates of Damascus. Here the conflict subsided; nevertheless, I had the 
mortification of being myself obliged to pass along the streets, and through 
the crowded bazaars, on foot, my dress and person covered with mud and 
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other impurities, whilst the muleteers rode our horses before na, Hostapha 
wearing my turbau on his head. This last part of the * comedie larmoyante' 
he acted with such consummate insolence, that I joined heartily in the laugh 
directed against m3rself, to the no small astonishment of those who were 
looking on/^ 

The Mustapha mentioned above was a Muslim moohre^ or muleteer ; he 
appears to have been a very savage and morose fellow. On the following 
day, Mr. Robinson solicited the good offices of M. Baudin, the able and 
estimable French agent in Damascus. '^ The result was that Mustapha, as 
the instigator of the whole affray, received two hundred bastinadoes on the 
soles of his bare feet, and so well applied that it is not likely he will be ahle 
to return to Tripoli as he came. He was, moreover, condemned to three 
months' imprisonment, but this last part of the sentence was, at my subse- 
quent intercession, remitted. The news of a Christian having got redress 
for an insult offered to him by a Mussulman — ^unparalleled in tiie history of 
Damascus — was the subject of general conversation in the bazaars, and I was 
cautioned not to quit the house, at least for some days.*" 

We were struck and astounded, on our immediate entrance into the city, 
by the vast number of blind and disfigured people, who presented quite a 
ghastly sight. Every third or fourth person we met was bUnd of an eye, 
and sometimes of both, an effect, we were told, of ophthalmia^ which prevails 
here dreadfully, and in all places in Syria surrounded by land extenffively 
irrigated.* 

The quantity and profusion of fruit, the piles of enormous water-mdoos, 
pumpkins, radishes, and grapes heaped upon either side, presented a most 
striking appearance as we passed along. 

Threading our way through some narrow streets, we arrived at the 
Franciscan convent, the courts of which were filled with enormous heaps of 
fine black grapes, which they were unlading from a string of camels befofe 
the door. The holy fathers seemed busily preparing a fine supply of wine 
for the ensuing year. On our arrival several messages were sent to the 
superior, and as many conferences held with our dragoman, until the 
important fact was satisfactorily established, that we were innocent of 
missionary merchandise, guiltless of the wish to evade pastoral prohibitions, 
and had no intention to disturb, by the distribution of bibles, the contented 
ignorance of the holy father^s flock. This point being settled, a jolly friar, 
with a bunch of keys in his hand, showed us into a long room with no other 
furniture in it besides two or three old bedsteads, some very suspioioas- 
looking mattresses, and an old chair. We made a general clearance, had 
the room swept, our carpets spread on the floor, and our beds upon them, 
the mosquito nets suspended, and» in half-an-hour, the aspect of the old 
room was wonderfully changed for the better. 

The next important business was to throw off our dirty clothes and go to 
the bath. Here the proper and delicious custom, so often menti<»ied in the 
Arabian Nights, ui^versally prevails, of going to the bath before putting ^ 
clean clothes. Every individual makes up his little bundle of clean thing** 
and sends them down to the bath by a slave before he presumes at any tin^ 

• Addison, DamMCUS and Pahnyra. 2 vols. Lon. 1838. 
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to change his habiliments. After roughing it in the country, sleeping in 
ymir clothes, in huts well stocked with fleas, and other vermin^ it is easy to 
imagine the alacrity and delight with which the traveller packs up his 
change of dress, and sends it forward to the bathing establishment. 

Preceded by our little bundles,* we were conducted to the principal bath 
of the dty, called the Bath of Musk, to which we approached through a 
coart ornamented with a fountain, which threw a stream of water twenty 
feet into the air, producing a sweet murmuring and a pleasant coolness. We 
entered through a small door into a yast circular apartment, surmounted by 
a large dome and paved with marble. In the centre a large fountain, 
babbling over and rolling into a circular marble basin below, produced a 
lefreshing coolness. 

The scene, on entering, to a novice is very astonishing. Around the large 
circular hall were raised platforms or terraces covered ¥rith carpets and small 
beds, on and around which might be seen the most extraordinary grim 
figures imaginable, some, rolled up in towels and napkins, lay extended at 
M length smoking ; others sat up sipping coffee. Some were divesting 
themselves of their garments, assisted by a black slave ; and others were in 
ft complete state of nudity, in the act of having a towel wound round their 
waists, just before going into the bath. They presented the most extraordi- 
Buy and oomic aspect imaginable, with their shaven heads and long beards, 
(the heads of all Mussulmon are shaved quite bare, with the exception of a 
toft on the very top, which is left for the angel of the tomb on the day of 
judgment, say they, to grasp and carry them up to heaven by) ; besides 
these, other objects are seen wrapped up in towels, with black grisled beards 
tickling their breasts, and tottering along on a high pair of pattens, or 
rather stilts, at the imminent danger, as it appears, of breaking their necks. 
They push onwards to the bathing-rooms, while crowds of pale, waxy-faced 
attendants, all stark naked, with the exception of a towel wound round 
theu: waists, and with shinmg shaven crowns, are walking about with 
bandies of towels, cups of coffee, pipes and nargillas. The whole scene, 
although a busy one, is silent, ceremonious, and quite bewildering. 

^e were allotted a raised recess covered wi^ carpets, upon which six 
uttk couches were quickly prepared, with cushions, and linen sheets spread 
over them ; oar little bundles of clothes were deposited by the side, and we 
commenced nndresnng. A naked attendant stood dose at hand with towels; 
^d as we were successively reduced to our last garment, he wound a towel 
^und our waists. Being then completely stripped, a long towel was 
thrown over our shoulders, and another wound in the shape of a turban 
>t)QQd our heads. 

As^e successively descended the platform, a pair of pattens, called kab- 
^^ about a foot or a foot-and-a-half high, were placed for us to get into, 
^ protect our feet from the wet, cold, marble pavement. I had not taken 
^^ stqm in these unlucky machines, before I tottered and tumbled, and 
wuld have broken my head if I had not been caught and steadied by two 
^^ ^he attendants. I immediately shook off the detestable kabkabs, and 
^^ked on to the door of the bathing-rooms, where we were confounded by 

* Addisou. 
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a pack of naked, tallow-faced, shaven-crowned wretches, with pale bloodless 
skins, shiny, greasj-looking, and covered with perspiration, who mshed 
upon us, shouted at us, grinned and chattered, and poked us with their thin, 
lanky, white fingers. Not comprehending the nature of the attack^ we were 
putting ourselves in boxing-attitudes ; and should certainly have shortly 
astonished them as much as they did us, had not our dragoman, wbo was 
behind, told us that they were only contesting with each other whidi was 
to have the honour of serving us in the bath, and that we must each choose 
our man, whose services were indispensable inside. 

We accordingly made our choice, and entered the first room, which was 
moderately warm, vaulted, and paved with marble ; and then passed on 
through a suite of rooms, each succeeding one becoming hotter and more 
clouded with steam, through the dense atmosphere of which might be seen 
strange unearthly objects. Some lay extended on their backs upon the 
floor, where wild-looking naked men with bald heads were pounding and 
kneading them ; some stood up to their knees in a large circular basin of 
hot water ; some were seated on their haunches, covered from head to foot 
with soap-suds, which were lathered over them with an implement like a 
horse's tail ; others were being drowned with hot water, which was poured 
over them in buckets ; and others sat quietly smoking or sipping coffee 
on marble benches, unmoved by the puffing hah-ing, washing, and scrubbing 
around them ; while old men with grey beards, and young boys withoat 
any beards at all, all equally in a state of nudity, were poking about^ appear- 
ing, and then vanishing away again, in the fog. 

We sat down on a marble bench in the last room of aU, the atmosphere of 
which was very hot and oppressive at first. This, however, soon goes off, 
when a profuse perspiration breaks out, and trickles down firom every pore ; 
cofiee was brought in and handed round to us, and then pipes. It is usoai 
to rest about half an hour or longer, according to fancy, to allow a 
thorough perspiration to break out* 

After talking and sipping our coflee for some time, the different attendants 
we had chosen came up and made overtures to us to come and be scrubbed, 
which we suooessiveiy yielded to, as our pipes were finished and our coffee 
drunk ; and we were each one of us successively conducted to some quarter 
of this or the adjoining room, under a cock of hot water* The following ia 
a description of the process : — 

An attendant, armed with a mohair glove, scrubs down every part of your 
reeking body and limbs, and quite shocks your feelings by the unacoountable 
quantity of impurities he brings ofF. You cannot help thinking it is all 
mistake; that monstrous quantity of papier mdchi must surely be your 
skin which the fellow is stripping off; and, indeed, he rubs away with a 
will as if he meant to do so. At length, after some fifteen or twenty 
minutes currying, when nothing more comes away, he draws a long breath, 
ejaculates TcMeb^ taieeb ! ((Tood, good !) and pushes you down on your 
back to tteat you to the tuck-tuck-ah. He pinches, squeezes, and kneads 
you all over ; and beginning with your fingers and ending with your toes^ 
he makes all your small joints crack with startling loudness. He then lays 
hold of your arms and legs, screwing and jerking the bone about in the 
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socket* In Tain yon shout to him to stop, he does not understand ; or 
thinking, perhapa, that you are not satisfied with his exertions, he begins to 
work away faster and more furiously^ swearing at the obstinate )imb« 
Presently he twists your body about, first one way and then another, clap- 
ping his knee into the small of your back, till he has made every joint in 
your spine crack ; and then he finishes off with your neck, seizing your 
head in both hands, and wrenching it round from side to side, till he has 
produced a aeries of detonations to his own satisfiEustion, if not to yours* 
This being done, he claps his hands, and shouts, ^^ TaMb^ taieeb, taieeb 
hadr! " meaning thereby that the whole has been capitally done. 

You are now made to recline beside a tank, in which floats a copper 
bsan, containing boiling water and a small piece of fine soap. This is 
worked up to suds with a whisk made of fine fibres of the palm-tree : it is 
called a lerf^ and looks very like a horse^s taiL You are lathered all over 
in prime style ; eyes, nosci ears, and mouth coming in for their share : then 
you are soused with buckets of hot water from the tank, dashed over yon 
in rapid succession till you gasp for breath ; and at last you get up, nearer 
drowned, probably, than ever you were before. 

When the whole is concluded, you have a long napkin fastened round 
your loins like a petticoat ; another is thrown over your shoulders, and a 
third wound round your head ; and you are then conducted back to the 
%^-otm0tt/, the apartment in which you had undressed. 

This is a large, lofty hall, lighted from windovrs near the roof, with a fountidn 
in the middle, and divans round the sides. You take your place on one of 
the divans, in a reclining posture ; and an attendant brings you a small hand- 
mirror and a comb, that you may trim and curl-up your mustachios — if you 
have any. A small cup of coffee is then presented ; your pipe, or »hee»heh, 
18 brought you, and you recline smoking for half an hour or so, while one of 
the attendants continues gently rubbing the soles of your feet, and another 
fiuw you with a large napkin* 

After reading this account, our readers will, perhaps, be inclined to ask, 
u Lord Chesterfield did of fox-hunting, Do people ever bathe twice in this 
style ? Strange as it may appear, the Orientals, both men and women, are 
paasionately fond of indulging in this formidable luxury ; and almost every 
European who has tried it, speaks with much satisfaction of the result. 
When all is done, a soft and luxurious feeling spreads itself over your body : 
^^ limb is light and free as air ; the marble-like smoothness of the skin is 
delightful ; and after all this pommelling, scrubbing, racking, parboiling, and 
Pairing, you feel more enjoyment than ever you felt before. 

As you lie on the divan smoking, it is very amusing to watch the different 
strange figures coming in and going out ; and the barbers going round to 
those who want their heads shaved, or the superfluous haiis removed from 
their bodies ; the latter is accomplished by means of a mineral preparation 
which, as some pretend, is imported from Cos. Be this as it may, there is 
^ artificial depUatory employed in the bath, called the dawa (or remedy), 
^'^poaed of quick*lime with about an eighth part of orpiment, or native 
^^noe. It is made into a paste with water, and loosens the hair in about 
^^0 minutes, when it is washed off. 
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The whole ooet of a baih raoh m we have deaoribod, eTeiTthing indaded, 
18 about sixpence to the natiyee: bat nobelieTers from Fnngiataa aie 
privileged to pay aa much more ae they please. 

At stated times in the day, generally twice a-week, the baths are 
resenred exclusiTely for the use of women, and men are not allowed to enter 
them on pain of death : the male attendants are, of course, all cleared away; 
and the whole establishment and furniture are taken po8seaBi<m of by 
females. Sometimes^ when the bath is occupied by women, this is signified 
by suspending a napkin, or some other piece of drapery, over the door. The 
building is occasionally engrossed for the entire day by the fair sex ; as, for 
instance, when it is visited by a betrothed bride just before her nuptiala. An 
event of this kind is a very important afiair with the ladies of Syria. The 
bath ia the only place where they meet and amuse themselves in crowds : it 
stands them in lieu of ball-room, concert, theatre, and opera. A bridal bath 
is announced a fortnight beforehand — as a ball is in Europe. Luckily 
for us, Madame de Lamartine was invited to one of these entertainments 
at Beyroot ; and has given us a description of a scene never to be looked on 
by a bearded face. 

Two hundred ladies of the town and its environs had been invited on this 
occasion, and among them several Europeans. Each lady arrived at the 
rendeivoua muffled, aa usual, in a huge wrapper of white cloth. As they 
came in, they arranged themselves in groups on mats and cushions in the 
vestibule ; their dark slaves and hired servants took off their wrappers, 
and they appeared in all the gorgeous splendour of bright colours and 
sparkling jewellery. 

When the whole party was assembled, a wild music struck up. Women, 
with the upper part of their persons clad merely with a single fold of red 
gauze, uttered shrill and wailing cries, and played the fife and tambouiin. 
This music never ceased throughout the day, and gave this scene of pleasure 
and festivity a character of tumult and delirium that was perfectly bwbarian. 

The betrothed lady made her appearance, accompanied by her mother and 
her young frienda ; and decked wiUi such magnificence, that her neck, arms, 
and boaom were completely concealed by strings of gold coins and pearls, 
that hung upon her like chain mail. The fair bathers immediately fastened 
on her, and stripped her one by one of all her ornaments and her gar- 
ments. The rest of the ladies had meanwhile been undressed by their slaTee, 
and the different ceremonies of the bath commenced. The music continued 
as before, and the fair crowd passed from hall to hall with the oddest 
ceremonies and harangues. After the ladies had been steamed and washed, 
and heated in the manner already deacribed as practised with men, perfumed 
waters were poured over them, and then began the grand fun of the day. 
In an instant all the two-hundred ladies were gamboling, romping, dabbling, 
splashing, throwing water in each other's faces, laughing, chattering, and 
squealing, like a parcel of boya let loose from school to frolic in the water; 
and whenever some childish trick excited a more than ordinary burst of 
laughter among the younger girls, the wild and unearthly^music swelled tbe 
din with a louder flourish. At last the watery diversions of the day were 
closed: the slaves and servants arranged the moist tresses of their mistresses, 
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pat on their necklaces and bracelets^ and their silken and velvet robes and 
sfaalwan, spread cushions on the well-swept mats of the haUs, and produced 
their baskets and silken wrappers containing materials for a pic-nio collation. 
This consisted of all sorts of pastry and confections, in which the Turks and 
the Arabs excel, with sherbet, orange-flower water, and all those iced 
beverages profusely consumed by the people of the East. Pipes and 
aheeshehs were forthcomin|2: for the married ladies, and a cloud of perfumed 
smoke filled the air. Coffee was abundantly handed round in small cups, 
inclosed in filigree vases of gold and silver ; and the ladies' tongues were 
not idle. The dancing 
women were now ad- 
mitted, and performed 
Egyptian dances, and 
the monotonous evolu- 
tions of Arabia, to the 
sound of the same music 
as before. Thus passed 
the whole day; and it 
was not till nightfall 
that the revellers escort- 
ed the betrothed bride 
home to her mother's 
dwelling. Thisceremony 
of the bath usually takes 
place the day before the 
wedding, and is ushered 
^n by a more or less 
pompous procession, ac- 
cording to the rank and 
fortune of the fair one. 

The procession gene- 
^7 pursues a circuitous 
i^Qte for the sake of 
greater display, and, on 

leaving the house, turns to the right : it is headed by men, bearing the 
^en to be used in the lady's ablutions, and the shirt, undress, &c. in 
which she is to array herself. Other men on either side flourish long white 
sticks, and a jester plays off his pranks for the diversion of the company 
^d the spectators. Smoking censers perfume the air; and a band, in 
fanciful attire, makes a prodigious din ¥rith drums, cymbals, and other noisy 
lY&struments. They are followed by a row of married women, relations and 
Mends of the bride ; next comes a string of young virgins, closely veiled ; 
^d immediately behind them, under a canopy borne by four men, two 
^res are seen supporting a moving mass of silk and cotton, — an uncouth, 
shapeless bundle of drapery, — 

<^SweetMt nat hath lourest nod;" 
that ugly shell, impervious to every eye, conceals within it the precious 
P««W, Uie gazelle-eyed daughter. 
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After sunset on the da^ succeeding the ceremony of the bath, another 
procession is made to escort the bride home to the house of her lord, carefiillj 
avoiding all those streets in which there are public baths ; for it is ooumdered 
unlucky for the bride to pass before them. 

On these occasions the wife's dowry and effects are borne along at the 
head of the party ; and when, as sometimes happens, the lady'*8 fortune 
consists chiefly of household furniture, it is comical enough to ^toess the 
grand parade of bedding, coverlets, old cushions, pots, pans, kettles, gridirons, 
^d all otlier domestic utensils ; not packed away in a van, and covered orer 
with a tarpauling, after the manner of the Franks, as if people were ashamed 
of their good gear, or had stolen it, but complacently displayed to the best 
advantage on the backs of mules and dromedaries, moving slowly along at 
the head of the party. Thus the procession takes its way to the brid^room^a 
house, men with baskets throwing sweetmeats to the crowd as it passes. 
The happy man always provides a handsome supper on the occasion, and 
has it served up in separate rooms, one for the gentlemen, the other for the 
ladies. After the repast, all the female friends of the bride, except those of 
her kindred, take their leave ; and her relations conduct her to the nuptial 
chamber, where decorum requires that her husband should, for the first time 
in his life, behold her face. 

Damascus is a true oriental city, and the least sophisticated of all the 
Muslim capitals. Here everything is eastern : there are no Frank qnartexs, 
no shabby beings wandering about in black hats and pea-gfeen jackets, no 
fantastic aping of Frank customs and Frank follies by the command of an 
innovating sultan. The aspect of its streets certainly does not meet the 
expectation excited by its romantic appearance as viewed from a distance : 
they are narrow and irregular, and flanked with ugly dead walls : but broad 
streets are no luxury in a warm climate ; and ^^ here," says Dr. Richardson, 
^^ I felt the full force of the remark of Tacitus, that Nero spoiled Rome by 
broad streets/^ Those of Damascus are seldom of a width more than 
sufficient to allow two laden camels to pass each other without crushing the 
pedestrians, and many are of much narrower dimensions. They are the 
most noiseless possible : there are no wheeled carnages rolling along them, and 
the occasional step of a Christian's ass, a camel, a mule, or more rarely of a 
horse, does not much disturb the mysterious stillness in which the cityappesrs 
vnrapped, until you approach the bazaars and other places of busy resort. 

The city contains a great many fine mosques, and, it is said, not less than 
five hundred private dwellings that might rank as palaces : but the interior 
magnificence of the houses adds nothing to the beauty of the streets, to which 
they present no more than dull mud walls, with one or two ill-made lattice 
windows at a considerable height. The houses are sometimes constructed 
on arches that hang across the streets, making it quite dark. Wooden 
rafters, too, when the arch has not been turned, are visible frequently fro0 
below, and render the way still more gloomy. 

All great eastern towns are difficult to thread, but few in^so great a degree 
as Damascus, from the perplexing intricacy of the narrow streets and of the 
many winding bazaars. Sometimes you are pinned up in a comer by a long 
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string of camelsy that fill the whole breadth of the way ; and sometimes 70a 
aie ruD down and covered with filth by a whole line of donkeys, that trot 
heedlessly on with noiseless tread oyer the sandy soil. However leisurely 
these animals may move^ when the road is open and plain before them, they 
are all poaseseed with an insane propensity for rushing forwards whenever 
the passage is nairowed by any casuiJ obstruction ; and when there happens 
to be several of them together on these occasions, a race ensues, which ends 
perhaps in two or three of them becoming fast wedged together^ and then 
their kicking and pushing only make the case more desperate. 

The streets have a large barrier at each end, which is always closed at 
sunset, or very soon after, as a protection against thieves, and, as some say, 
wives ; but a very small bribe will open the barrier at any boiur of the night, 
for there is always a gatekeeper at hand. It is not likely that these gates 
are of much use against solitary prowlers, for it would be an easy matter to 
nin along the tops of the houses through any quarter of the city ; and a man 
attacked in one house might not despair of making his escape by concealing 
himself in that of a distant inhabitant ¥dthout passing through the streets. 
Their chief use is to check sudden insurrectionary movements. The guardian- 
ship of these barriers is usually committed to ancient and quiet watchmen, 
who are by no means in a hurry to answer those who knock. When at last 
the porter makes his appearance, a parley takes place : *^ Kimtur 0, — who 
is that?" "Iba beled,— a townsman." "Wah hid Allah,— testify that 
there is one Qod." And thereupon the man on the wrong side of the door, 
whatever may be his impatience, must repeat the Muslim confession of faith ; 
for it is argued, with touching simplicity, that no one who was abroad on a 
guilty errand would dare to utter the hallowed S3rmbol. These impedimenta 
to free circulation through the streets by night are not felt as an inconvenience 
hy the Orientals. The shops are all closed at the approach of dusk, and 
every true believer goes home to his own house, which he does not quit till 
the following morning. What should he do in the dirty streets ? Behind 
the shabby walk that bound it, the Muslim has his own sufficient paradise, 
<^iicealed from every prying eye. 

Damascus possesses fewer authentic antiquities than might be expected 
lu one of the earliest cities mentioned in the Bible : the most ancient remains 
are some of the lower portions of the walls, built with square stones, and in 
^me instances of blocks, of which the height exceeds the breadth. Some of 
the blocks measure from six to eight or ten feet, by four, six, or eight. They 
^ united without cement ; and many have Arabic and Saracenic inscrip- 
tions on tliem« This style of building is one belonging to a very ancient 
period. The castle, like every place of strength in this country, has been 
^estroyed, rebuilt, and altered at various periods. The oldest part, near the 
'oupdation, is formed of stones of a very great size ; and the broad ditch 
which surrounds it is built in the rustic masonry of the Romans. Its extent 
^ eon^derable. Erected before the invention of gunpowder, it could offer 
hut little resistance to artillery ; but, being constructed with large diamond** 
^^ atones, and in'bluding eleven bastions within its circuit, some of them 
iQouQtecl with cannon, and all supplied with a guard, it is still capable of 
^^erawing the factious inhabitants of the town. 
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The direction of the street called ^^ the Straight" correeponds, contrary to 
Turkish custom, with its ancient name, and leads firom one of the gates to 
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the citadel, which has probably always retained its present position. The 
dwelling of a rigid Mussulman covers a spot in this street venerated as the 
site of the house of Judas, where Saul of Tarsus lodged. In a different quarter, 
a curious substructure, resembling the crypt of a primitive church, is reputed to 
be the house of Ananias, who restored the Apostle's sight. A broken stair- 
case descends through a great deal of rubbish to a spacious vaulted chamber, 
in the form of a Greek cross, which receives no other light than that from 
the entrance. A strange notion seems to prevail throughout the country, 
that, in earlier days, people burrowed in the earth ; for all the houses 
exhibited as the abodes of celebrated or pious men, are in grottoes, or caves 
below the ground. 

The eastern gate, now walled up, is memorable as the place where the 
Apostle was let down by the wall in a basket. They pretend to show the 
very house from which he thus made his escape ; and whatever faith we may 
put in this tradition, it is, at least, a curious fact that, in a fortification of 
the present day, houses still stand on the walls with their windows towards 
the country, and immediately overhanging the ditch in a manner so likely 
to facilitate escape, and even to afford entrance to an enemy. This, at soy 
rate, proves how little Damascus has changed from its earliest days. 

The Christians have here a large uninclosed cemetery, much visited by 
them ; and near it is a tomb, enclosed in a wooden cage, and said to be that 
of the warder, traditionally called St. George, who, having become a 
Christian, allowed the Apostle to escape, and afterwards suffered martyr- 
dom for his zeal and humanity. There is an arch in the burial-ground, 
where, it is pretended, St. Paul hid himself after his descent from the wall. 
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In a wide, open road beyond the cemetery, about a quarter of a mile from 
the gate, is a place still highly venerated as the supposed scene of Saul's 
miracnloua conTersion. The present track deviates now from the straight 
line, leaving a few yards to the right, the precise spot believed to be t)iat 
where he fell to the ^urth. This is evidently a portion of an ancient road, 
consisting entirely of firmly-embedded pebbles, which, having never been 
hroken up, stands alone like the fragment of an elevated causeway. The 
sides have been gradually lowered by numerous pilgrims, who, in all ages, 
have sought the pebbles to be preserved as relics. A wide arch-like exca- 
vation through the centre of the causeway, produced by the same superstitious 
radustry, has given it the semblance of a dismantled bridge. Through this 
aperture it is considered an act of devotion to pass ; and the pious may 
sometimes be seen performing the ceremony with all due solemnity, rubbing 
their shoulders against the pebbly sides, and repeating their prayers with 
exemplary earnestness. 

The other principal gates are, the Gate of the Camels, leading to the 
rendezvous of the Arabs ; the Paradise Gate — a large one, with a gloomy 
archway, leading into a bustling bazaar, near the centre of the south wall ; 
tnd the greatest thoroughfare of all, the '* Bab Tooma^" or gate of Thomas, 
BO called, probably, in memory of the brave Christian champion who so 
nobly but fruitlessly withstood the Saracen besiegers. 

Among the whimsical works in the city and its neighbourhood, there is 
one carried on at this gate to a great extent. Several men, with their arms 
hare, are pulling with all their strength, for several hours a day, at what 
appear at first unusually long hanks of white yam : at length, you discover 
that the cables are made of flour and sugar, which, when well kneaded 
together in this manner, is allowed to grow crisp, and sold as the favourite 
sweetmeat in the bazaars. 

The bazaars of Damascus are better lighted, and have a more elegant and 

^ivy appearance than those of Cairo and Constantinople. They are very 

'g'^eeable lounging-places, and offer an endless fund of amusement to the 

^uopean stranger, whose eyes are bewildered amid the gay colours of the 

various articles exposed for sale, and the groups that are seen passing and 

^passing in all the different costumes of Syria and of many other Eastern 

lands. Here yon meet agas, moving with slow and stately tread, dressed 

in white turbans and crimson and scarlet silk cloaks edged with costly 

^9 ^th diamond-hilted khandjars and yataghans gleaming in their 

gMles. They are followed each by five or six obsequious retainefs, and a 

hlack dave carries their pipes and scarlet and blue cloth tobacco bags, adorned 

^th sprigs and fruit embroidered in gold. Swarthy and grim-visaged 

Hawara Arabs, and Bedouins from the Great Desert, with their coarse 

<^loak8 hanging upon them like the drapery of an ancient statue, congregate 

'f^d the shops of the tobacconists, the saddlers, and the armourers. Some- 

^"^'''^ the crowd is obliged to fall back and open a passage to a procession of 

ff^ men on horseback, or of culprits led about the streets as an example 

^ the people. The latter are preceded by a man shouting out their crimes, 

and caUing upon all to take warning. Women are as numerous as men in 

^^ places,, and make all the household purchases. The shopmen have 
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an air of gallantry in their way of dealing with their muffled cnstomen, thil 
aeems to invite them to linger about their purchases ; and fineqnentlj om 




may notice groups of fair ladies remaining an unconscionable time to listen 
to the soft tones of the shopkeeper. Black slave-girls generally attend the 
better class of women in the basEaar, as carefully veiled, however, as theii 
mistresses; and it is only by the peculiar white of the eye they can be distin- 
guished. 

The shops of all kinds being open, everything is done in public. If s 
merchant is put in a passion by a customer, he jumps up among his bales, 
and storms and raves to his heart's content without the least intenruptioo. 
Each commodity has its own peculiar mart ; if you chance to want boots or 
shoes, you will be directed, on inquiry, to a bazaar filled from end to end 
with piles of red and yellow boots, shoes, and slippers for both sexes. 
There are always very entertaining doings to be vntnessed in the ready- 
made clothes shops, where cheapness is more regarded than fiashion ; and 
the poorer classes dress themselves in all the costumes of the East. Thej 
try the articles on either in the midst of the thoroughfare or on the board of 
the tailor, and loungers stop frequently to offer their opinions on the style 
and fit. There is a singular ostentation in the display of new clothes in tbe 
East, from some superstitious feeling perhaps, for the ticket is nev^ taken 
off the turban or the shawl round the waist until their novelty is completely 
worn away. The gayest Turks in Damascus strut with greater pride when 
the mark of the shop dangles from their heads. Sometimes, you observe the 
comer of a piece of Manchester manufacture spread over the folds of the 
turban it composes, and showing the name of the makers stamped on it in 
large blue letters : an English firm is thus converted into a decoraUon for a 
Turkish beau, or an emblem of gratitude to providence. 
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But if jou would see all the humours of this perennial fair in their highest 
perfection, go between ten and twelve o'clock, when the auctions are going 
on. The bazaars are 
then crowded to excess, 
and the noise is prodi- 
gious. The staid Orien- 
tals quite forget all their 
Qsnal gravity and se- 
datenesa, and run about 
and bellow like bedla- 
mites. Second hand 
goods, old clothes, and 
bedding are sold in 
this way. Men hurry 
through the crowd with 
the different articles 
hoisted on their heads, 
or flourish them about 
in their hands, and the 
seller screams out the 
bidding. Pale fellows, 
with one eye, are rush- 
ing like demoniacs in 
every direction, shout- 
ing at the top of their 
voices, and crowds of 
women are bidding 
with all the keen relish 
for "a bargain,'' con- 
fessed by thrifty housewives all the world over. 

"Hie manufiMture of the celebrated Damascus swords no longer exists. The 
Weapons offered for sale by the armourers are of a very ordinary character. 
Some specimens of the old manufacture are still met with ; they pass as heir- 
looms, from hand to hand, and are esteemed exceedingly precious. The blade 
<>[ one presented to Lamartine cost the pasha who had owned it five thousand 
Pjastres. Many Turks and Arabs, he tells us, who prize these weapons above 
diamonds, would give all they had in the world for such a blade ; their eyes 
spwkled with admiration at the sight of it, and they pressed it reverently to 
their foreheads, as if they adored so perfect an implement of death. 

A scimitar, to be perfect, ought to be broad in the blade, and its length, 
f^m hilt to point, should be exactly equal to the distance from the tip of the 
^^ to the fist, as you stand upright, with your arm by your side. If the 
^1 gives a clear crystalline sound when you twitch the point with your 
^S you may be satisfied of the good temper of the weapon. Such is the 
keenness of edge of which the best blades are susceptible, that it is a common 
a-mnsement with the Turks to cut through down pillows or silk handkerchiefs, 
*s they are thrown at them. Weapons are as frequent a subject of conver- 
^tiou among the men, as jewels and fashions are among the women, of the 
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Levant. The Turks have a peoaliar knack of bringing the discoime to bear 
upon a topic so gratifying to their vanity. You will often see them 
unsheath their scimitars in the middle of a repast, and hand ibem acron 
the table to each other. Tlieir mode of presenting the weapon to the scrutiny 
of an amateur, is exceedingly graceful. Twirling the hilt round in their 
hands, so as to bring the blade under their arm, they present the hilt to him 
with a bow and gesture of the hand, signifying the entire sacrifice of their 
person. 

Among the lost arts of Damascus appears to be the manu&ctnxe of the 
splendid silk damask interwoven with gold, which is seen in some of the 
richest houses, but is not easily to be found in the bazaars. The present 
manufactures are red leather shoes and slippers, a variety of silver work, a 
very durable mixed stuff, of silk and cotton, in general wear throughout Syria, 
some of the patterns of which are remarkably handsome ; and some very 
neat cabinet work, chiefly in the form of boxes and cofiers. This latter is s 
particularly important branch of trade, since the principal (umiture of an 
Arab family consists in one or two chests, in which tibey keep their clothes 
and other movables. Most of these boxes are of cedar, painted red, and 
studded with gilt nails in various devices. Some are inlaid with ivory and 
mother-of-pearl, or finely carved in relief. The smell of cedar wood pervades 
the whole bazaar, and mingling with the thousand different perfumes exhaled 
by the shops of the grocers and the druggists, and with the incessant smoking 
of countless pipes, Sis these places with a peculiar atmosphere of their own. 

The Armenian gold and silversmiths carry on their trade in what was 
once a Christian church : it is parted off into alleys, where the workmen sit 
with fire, bellows, anvils, hammers, pincers, drawers, and so forth ; and the 
ear is stunned with the incessant clattering on all sides. Old men with 
sallow faces and gray beards are seen poring over ingots of gold and silver, 
melting the metal in pots and pans on charcoal fires, or drawing it out into 
long wires, and hammering it into different shapes; and people are constantly 
coming in with rings, bracelets, silver filigree baskets, and various kinds of 
jewellery to be repaired, or to serve as patterns for articles to be made to 
order. The jewellers display little taste or skill in settmg theur precious stones 
or pearls ; but the stocks they possess are considerable. These men are a 
numerous class : they make no great display of their tempting vrares, but lock 
them up in small caskets, only bringing them out when a customer calls for t 
jewel. 

The saddlers are the most numerous and the most ingenious workmen in 
Damascus : they occupy a long handsome bazaar at the northern end of the 
town. The floor is covered with skins on which men, horses, and dromeda- 
ries walk, and which are placed there to be turned into leather, after 
having been steeped in an astringent liquid made from the husk of the 
pomegranate. The scarlet and blue hourings, embroidered in gold and silver ; 
the gay bridles, martingales, breast and head pieces decorated vrith beads, l^ 
of sUver, silk, shells, or tassels; the saddles, some of red leather and sofflo 
covered vrith purple and blue velvet brocaded vrith mlver and goldthrBtd* 
dther finished and exposed for sale, or in the act of being made, give this 
bazaar a very gay appearance. Nothing can surpass the beauty and ^kodoor 
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of the trippings made to be worn on state occasions by the hones of the Arab 
chiefe or of the agas. The prices of all these rich articles are greatly below 
the Earopean standard. Two of the most snmptuons of these bridles cost 
Lamartine together about two pounds sterling. 

A yariety of other manufactures of minor importance are met with ; but 
British goods have now taken the place of many of the inferior native fabrics; 
and many articles which used to be brought from India by the Persian Gulf, 
and reached Damascus by the caravans from Bagdad, are now imported direct 
from London and Liverpool to Beyrout. The principal articles of import are 
cotton goods^ cotton twist, iron, hardware, West India produce, indigo, and 
Gochmeal. The bazaar of the mercers displays an extensive assortment of 
Manchester and Glasgow calicoes, muslins and printed goods, and a few 
articles of Swiss manufacture. 

Among the shopkeepers we must not forget the barbers, those dear old 
friendB with whom the Arabian Nights have put us on so cordial a footing 
of intimacy. With that easy suavity for which their fraternity is renowned 
all the world over, they invite the passers by to enter and submit their heads 
and faces to their beautifying fingers. Their shops are always full of cus- 
tomers. They are long narrow rooms, with benches on each side, on which 
a dozen Turks may sometimes be seen squatting in a line, with their bare 
beads, already shaved, poked out in the most patient manner, to be kneaded 
between the hands of the barber, who rolls them about as if they were balls, 
quite unconnected with the shoulders they belong to. The barbers of 
Bamascus are celebrated for taste and skill in all the mysteries of the toilette, 
mcluding the art of imparting to the beard and mustachios that dark glossy 
hue 80 anxiously and universally coveted. The important afiair of arranging 
the turban is their daily business, and the becoming variety displayed in the 
disposition of the turbans worn by the gallants of the city, does infinite honour 
to these meritorious artists. It is pleasant to know that such men continue 
to enjoy a due share of consideration in the East, and that their talents often 
«"» them to affluence. When Mr. Game's party wished to hire a separate 
residence in Damascus, they were recommended to a barber who had become 
& sort of capitalist, and was possessed of some houses. The old gentleman, 
extremely well dressed, with a goodly length of beard, was always found 
seated at his ease, smoking or chatting with some of his friends. He wished 
the Englishmen to take a luxurious apartment of his, situated on a terraced 
roof: it was profusely gilded ; the cushions of the deewan were as white as 
snow ; and it commanded a superb view of the mountains. But the barber's 
^fe ^aa by far the more zealous part of himself, and protested with loud 
clamomr, that infidels should never sully the purity and beauty of her 
<^^waii, and after a warm dispute the good man was forced reluctantly to 
give way. He related that when Bonaparte and his army were in Syria, he 
^d many others in Damascus took up arms and marched a great distance to 
^gbt with the Giaours for the honour of the Prophet. '' They were full of 
^ ; and our forces,'* said the old man, ^* soon had an action ; — we were beat, 
^^ I received a severe wound ; and when they carried me with them in the 
J«treat, in an agony of pain I cried out, * What had I to do vrith Giaours ? 
^otohellaU the world!'" 
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Of all the shops in the city, those of the apothecaries afford the most 
whimsical, and those of the dealers in eatable commodities the most agreeable 
spectacle, both from the 
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excellence of their dainty 
stores, and from the neat- 
ness and elegance with 
which they are arranged. 
Fruit and vegetables are 
found in abundance ; 
there you behold, as 
the Arabian author has 
it, ^^ the mingled colours 
of the apple, resembling 
the hue upon the cheek of 
a beloved mistress, and 
the sallow countenance 
of a perplexed and timid 
lover ; the sweet smell- 
ing quince, diffusing an odour like musk and ambergris ; and the plam, 
shining as the ruby." Taste those enormous grapes. Are they not 
delicious ? They come from Davani, a village about an hour and a ba]/ 
south-west of Damascus, — and thereby hangs a tale. One day when 
Mohammed was on a visit to his friend the angel Gabriel, he expressed 
a wish to taste the grapes of Paradise ; a bunch was immediately brought 
him, and as the Prophet ate he threw away the seeds, which fell to the 
earth just on the spot where the village of Davani now stands; hence 
the origin of these grapes^ so wondrously delicious. Even the earthbom 
fruits are not unworthy of companionship with those of celestial stock. 
The peaches, nectarines, and apricots, are excellent ; a species of the latter, 
called loosi, possesses the most exquisite flavour; and the various con- 
serves prepared here are marvels in their way. It must have been the cook 
to the Peris that gave the Damascenes the receipt for making tarts of rose 
leaves — ethereal luxury ! Why do we not import some thousand tons of it 
to feed our poets withal ? Stop a moment. What have we here ? This is 
not the mercers' quarter ; we are among the confectioners. What then can 
the brown stuff be this shopkeeper is unrolling, and from which he cuts off 
some pics^ and hands them to a customer ? Assuredly, no one would ever 
guess that the article thus sold by the yard, and that looks as if you might 
make a cloak of it, was a sort of confection composed of dried apricots. 

No people in the world seem so curious in their bread as those of Damas- 
cus ; its flavour is very agreeable, and it costs almost nothing : some of it ^ 
in the form of flat thin cakes, big enough almost to serve as a carpet. Those 
who are fond of pastry may regale themselves at any hour in the day ; * 
great variety of it is always to be had hot from the oven. But the greatest 
treat to the stranger is the delicious iced sherbet, which is here a very 
important article of consumption. It is made in various ways, from the 
juice of figs, lemons, grapes, and pomegranates, and the petals of roses and 
violets. The last, which is the most esteemed kind, is prepared from a hard 
conserve^ made by pounding the flowers and boiling the pulp with sQg^' 
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The sherbet, in whateyer way made, is mixed with iced water, and there is 
generally a lump of ice floating in the crystal or porcelain cup firom which 
it is dnmk. The cup is nsnidly presented on a tray covered with a fine 
muslin napkin, embroidered with silken and golden flowers ; and on the right 
ann of the person who carries the tray, is hung a long napkin with a rich 
embroidered border, with which you make a fashion of wiping your lips. 

The bazaars, like the Palais Boyal of Paris, have their restaurants, where 
the merchants or the loungers may find dinner. Tables and covers are, of 
course, out of the question. The purchaser provides himself with one of the 
cakes we have mentioned, which serves him at once for bread, plate, and 
napkin, and the cook supplies him with little pieces of baked mutton about 
the size of nuts, stuck on a skewer, somewhat in the fashion of our cat's 
meat. A man, says Lamartine, might fare of the best in Damascus for two 
piastres a day ; the common people live for less than half that sum. He 
might hire a very pretty house for two or three hundred piastres a year ; so 
^at, all expenses included, he might live at his ease upon an income of 
fifteen or sixteen pounds a year. It is the same all over Syria.* 

On our first visits to 
the bazaurs we were 
attended by Giorgio 
Zaraa, the cavass of the 
convent, a superlatively 
fine fellow, who strutt^ 
before us with such 
pomposity that even the 
grave Turks could not 
help laughing at 'Hhe 
fether of a jackass." 
One of the many stories 
told us by this worthy 
seems worth repeating, 
as at least characteristic, 
^en he took us to 
see the underground 
chapel of Ananias, which 
is connected with his 
own residence, he re- 
lated to us that not long 
before, Ananias appear- 
ed in the night to one of 
bis children, who had 
been put to sleep there, 
andthatwhenthe young a c«tui. 

Christian began to 
scream the holy man threw a stone at his head. 

Seeing so much around that reminded us of the Arabia n Nights, we 

* Very great changra have Uken place in the ralue of commoditiei in Syria lince Lamartine 
travelled there. 
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asked Giorgio to procure us a copy. He took us into tbe book bazaar close 
to the mosque, but our inquiries at tbe first two or three book-staUs weie 
unsuccessful ; the work we were told was yery scarce and yery dear, but we 
presently found an old man with a long pale face and gray beard, who sud 
lie would procure us a copy beautifully written on the following day. We 
asked about other books, and then inquired for a copy of the Koran : — ^that 
instant his eyes flashed fire ; his beiurd wagged with indignation, and be 
shouted at the pitch of his voice, YaHahy yallah ! ^^ Oo, go^ get you gone T 
with sundry uncourteous expressions and rude epithets, among which that 
of infideil dogs was more than once repeated. Finding all further negotia- 
tion broken off for the present, we made as decent a retreat from the spot as 
we were able. It is considered sinful by the Muslims to allow the sacred 
book to be profaned even by the touch of an infidel, and no strict follower 
of the prophet will sell a koran to a Frank ; but it may generally be 
obtained through some less scrupulous agent, who will buy it for you. 

The wholesale merchants of Damascus have their warehouses in the great 
khans or caravansaries : that built by Assaad Pasha is the handsomest in all 
the East. The entrance is from one of the bazaars near the great mosque, 
and leads into a spacious court beautifully paved with broad, smootli, 
flags. In the centre is a fountain and tank, at which the mules and 
camels drink. The court is surrounded by an arcade, beneath which are 
warehouses and staircases leading to an open gallery above, along which an 
ranged the counting-houses of the merchants. The masonry is in altenate 
courses of black and white stones, in the manner peculiar to the Saracenic 
style ; the roof, supported by pillars and arches, consists now of six domes; 
the three centre ones having been thrown down, it is said, by an earthquake, 
their place is filled by large beams. The lofty arched and vaulted gateway 
is a very striking object ; it is sculptured with the most elaborate richness of 
detail, and is one of the most imposing specimens of what we are aecnstomsd 
to call Moorish architecture in the world. Yet a century has not elapsed 
since this khan was built. A capacity for the arts is not extinct among a 
people whose architects can design, and whose workmen can execute, sudi a 
monument as the Khan of AssumI Pasha. These khans are generally built 
by rich pashas, who bequeath them to their families or to tbe communitf. 
They yield large revenues. 

The following highly characteristic sketch of the manner of doing bnsinsss 
in this merchants' exchange is given by Major Skinner in his amnsiog 
account of his overland journey to India. 

In the front of each store, into which no person is ever permitted to enter 
that is not connected with it, is a platform, where the merchant reclines on 
his carpet until customers come to interrupt his meditations. Business never 
begins till near midday; the great doors are locked till that hour; and a 
porter, who is paid by a small tax on each store, is responsible for the 
safety of the property within them. The great occupation seems to be 
smoking. A man stands by the reservoir with a pan of charcoal, ready to 
give lij^t to the numerous pipes around, and lets out water-pipes to the 
servants of the merchants, and those loungers who come in for no other 
purpose than to indulge in them. 
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The atier apathy of all is striking in a commercial mart. Yon may visit 
it at all hours and never observe the least appearance of activity. The 
manner of dealing is the most tiresome that can be conceived ; a conversation 
must occupy at least a third of a day before a bargain can be struck. The 
intended purchaser, after wishing peace, jumps up and seats himself by the 
mde of the merchant, who, perhaps, immediately offers him his pipe* The 
goods are then displayed, and a price named, that seems, without reference 
to the value of the article, to be merely thrown out as a challenge to 
argument. The debate soon grows loud ; the greatest anger seems to exist 
between the parties, and an instant rupture to be about to take place, 
when, ^' Come nearer," one cries to the other, and they draw as close as 
poesible, and continue some minutes whispering in the same mysterious 
manner. Suddenly the mueazin's call to prayer breaks upon their ears ; up 
they rise, and shuffling away to the basin, squat on its brink to perform the 
necessary ablutions ; then returning to their carpets, they pass half an hour in 
prayer. A stranger to an Eastern city would, indeed, be confounded on 
entering the great exchange, to find all the merchants on their knees, their 
heads bowed in adoration towards the same point. The ceremony over, 
they return to their bargains with clear consciences, at any rate upon one 
score. The gravity of the scene is sometimes disturbed by the cries of 
iterant bakers, who carry most excellent bread in trays upon their heads, 
and dealers in sherbet, who attract notice by clinking their brass cups like 
cymbals. 

Very little seems in this mart, as in the more humble bazaars, to be 
sufficient to establish a merchant Hadji Baba might bring his cherry-sticks 
here and lay the foundation of a fortune. The most singular visitors to 
the khan are the Be« 
douins, who flock in 
**owds, seeking to 
<et their camels out 
for hire, and stare 
about them as if they 
^ suddenly drop- 
P^ among animals of 
another species. Oc- 
^onallysinging wo- 
men make a round 
^^ the building, 
*^eeching opposite 
^ person, till their 
frightful yells extract 
something from him. 
■^ese singers are generally Egyptians, and wear the blue cotton shifts 
fommon in that country, with the black handkerchief over their hcea. There 
^ no ei^d to beggars, whose importunity in this city exceeds all comparison ; 
|hey lay bold of passengers by the skirts or the sleeves, and keep them fast, 
till, by a few coins, they purchase a ranaonu 
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Turkiflh tyranny is one of those things that change least with the ehanges 
of the times. The hest paved street in Damascus is that in which stands 
the front of the Franciscan convent. It was in such had order some yean 
ago that the monks resolved to repair it whenever their finances would allow 
them to do so. They at length commenced the work, to the great joy of 
the Christian population, who would have a capital place to lounge in during 
the various offices of their festivals. The governor took no notice of the 
work during its progress, hut when it was finished he sent to demand on 
what authority they had dared to improve a street in Damascus, and ordered 
them instantly to pay 30,000 piastres to secure the privilege of walking 
upon it. The poor monks were in despair, and declared they could neyer 
hope to afford so exorhitant a sum. The pasha seized the superior and pat 
him in prisouy with the determination to keep him until he should he 
ransomed by his brethren. This was at length e£Eected, and fifty yards of 
pavement were gained to the church. 

The monks had many other sad tales to tell of extortion and ill treatment 
Private insult was so common, that they never opened the door to a Turk, 
for none ever knocked without the intention of plundering them. Thdr 
greatest torment was executed by the Egyptian governor, Sheref Pasht, 
who managed the matter in the good old way of the East.* He had sent 
for him to answer some complaint ; instead of immediate obedience, the 
offender struck the messenger, when a party of soldiers was sent to bring 
him by force to the presence. He was a man of great wealth and influence 
in the city. " You have resisted my servant/' said the Pasha on his 
approach. ^^ I have," was the reply. ^^ Then off with his head ! ^ and it 

was struck off witliin a few paces of 
the divan, where the body lay for 
the rest of the day, as a lesson to 
others. Whenever this man wanted 
money, he called on the monks : he 
was of too great power to be refbsed 
admittance, and they were compiled 
to open the door to him ; he named 
the sum required, and, drawing bit 
sword, stood in the court yvi 
threatenmg death to all if it were not 
immediately paid. When he reeeired 
it, he called for a bottle of aqnarit9» 
and in derision drank to their pros- 
perity, while he insisted on their 
joining in the pledge. 

Close to the Franqiscan is a con* 
vent of the Capuchin order, where, 
until February, 1840, resided one solitary friar, who had been for many y^^ 
a recluse in the populous city. . This was that father Tommaso whose sop- 

* Spe&king of Sherif Pasha, Monro «ajrtl-" An English resident remarked to me, ' 'n t^ 
sir, he is just the hoj for the Christian ; be takes, off the Turks* heads like artichokes.' '' B» 
own head was taken off bjr Ibnham Pasha after the reverses that befel the figjptiaa caaie in ^J^ 
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posed miirder was, withont a shadow of reasonable proof, attributed to the 
Jews. The consequence, as every one knows, was the savage penecu- 
tion of an unoffending people, perpetrated by a bigoted multitude and 
their ruffian goremor, at the instigation and with the active co-operation 
of the French consul, M. Batti Menton. And M. Thiers^ then minister 
for foreign affiiirs, sanctioned this man^s conduct, and took its ever- 
lasting in&my to himself, and to his noble France — France, the generous, 
the disinterested, the land that abhors the oppressor, and overflows with 
sympathy for the oppressed. 

Damascus is celebrated for the number and elegance of its coffee-houses ; 
they are for the most part built in the kiosk fashion, of wood painted 
different colours, green and blue predominating, and open on the sides, 
except where partially closed with plants coiling up the slender columns 
that support the roof. The softened light that makes its way through the 
leafy walls forms a charming contrast with the intense glare of the sun 
glancing upon the waters, or reflected from the whitened walls of the houses 
of the town. Nor are they more remarkable for their picturesque appear- 
ance than for their happily-chosen position, being generally situated on 
the border of some running stream, the view opening out on a pretty cas- 
<^, with gardens and orchards l3ring on the opposite l»nk. At night, when 
the lamps, suspended from the slender pillars, are lighted, and Turks of 
difierent ranks, in all the varieties of their rich costume, cover the platform, 
JQst above the surface of the river, on which and its foaming cataracts the 
moonlight rests, and the sound of music is heard, [you fancy that if ever 
the enchantments of eastern romance are to be realised, it is here. 

The pleasures enjoyed in these places are usually of the silent kind ; but 
sometimes they are enlivened by the performances of professional dancers, 
story-tellers, or singers. 

The recitation of eastern fables and tales partakes somewhat of the nature 
of a dramatic performance. It is not merely a simple narrative ; the story 
is animated by the manner and action of the speaker. A variety of other 
stoiy-books, besides the Arabian Nights^ furnish materials for the story- 
^Uer, who, by combining the incidents of different tastes, and varpng the 
catastrophe of such as he has related before, gives them an air of novelty 
even to persons who at first imagine they are listening to tales with which 
^^ are acquainted. Be recites, walking to and fro, in the middle of the 
coffee-room, stopping only now and then when the expression requires some 
emphatical attitude. He is commonly heard with great attention, and not 
unfirequently, in the midst of some interesting adventure, when the expecta- 
tion of his audience is raised to the highest pitch, he breaks off abruptly, 
^d makes his escape from the room, leaving both his heroine and his 
audience in the utmost embarrassment. Those who happen to be near the 
^oor endeavour to detain him, insisting on the story being finished before he 
departs ; but he always makes his retreat good ; and the auditors, suspend- 
^g their curiosity, are reduced to return at the same hour next day to hear 
^e sequel. He no sooner has made his exit than the company in separate 
parties fall to disputing about the characters of the drama or the event of the 
unfinished adventure. The controversy by degrees becomes serious, and 
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opposite opinions are maintained with no less warmth than if the fate of the 
city depended on the decision. 




Damascene Coffee Houe. 



The vocal music, to a European ear, seems at first not less uncouth than 
the Arahic language ; and it seldom happens that time, which by degrees 
reconciles one to the language, does more for the music, than to render it 
merely tolerable. There is, in particular, one species of song, between an air 
and a recitative, named Mowal, which is held universally in the highest 
esteem. It is performed by a single voice, unaccompanied by instruments, 
and the singer placing a hand behind each ear, as if to save the drum of that 
organ from destruction, exerts his voice to the utmost stretch. The subject 
of the poetry is generally of the plaintive kind. Some hapless vnght laments 
the absence of his mistress-^-recalls the memory of happier times, and invokes 
the pale moon, or the listening night, to bear witness to his constancy. The 
performer frequently makes long pauses, not only between the stanzas, which 
are very short, but in the middle of the line, and taking that opportunity of 
recovering breath, he begins anew to warble, swelling his notes till his wind 
is quite exhausted. Fond as the natives are of this Mowal, there are few 
strangers who can hear it with any patience, or without lamenting the per- 
version of voices, which often are strong, clear, and wonderfully melodioos. 

When the charm of novelty is worn off, Europeans are apt to complain of 
the monotony and want of amusement in these places, where they find no pubhc 
papers, no political or other gossip, nothing to keep alive that brisk current 
of national or local interest that enlivens our places of social resort. Bat 
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the men of the East know nothing of that restless acttvitj that animates the 
Frank) and makes exertion of bodj or mind a craving of his natnre that 
mint be satisfied even in his moments of recreation. The habits of their 
lires present bat two phases — excited energy^ and profound repose. To 
act is, according to their way of thinking, to sufibr, and they cannot under- 
stand the possibility of people wilfully putting themselves to trouble, when 
there is absolutely no necessity for their doing so. The Mussulman's bliss is 
expressed in the "word 1^i^—% word incapable of being translated, because 
the peculiar kind of abstraction it signifies is unknown in the western world. 
It is not ^^ fiur-nimU of the Italian, for that amounts to no more than a 
simple n^ation of action ; but Ineff implies besides this, a brooding over 
paasive animal enjoyment — a state of feeling like what we may guess the 
ox to experience when he lies down to ruminate in pleasant pastures, or that 
sweet consciousness of unwaking bliss we sometimes feel at morning in 
bed, when we are just able to entertain one thought — ^* Now I am 
asleep." 

Here then, in these co£Eee-houses, the Muslims sit the live-long hours, 
seemingly as phlegmatic as Dutchmen, smoking, sipping co£Pee, and con- 
versmg after their way, that is, with an interval of a quarter of an hour 
between every two phrases. Do not, however, conclude too hastily that 
the thoughts and passions of busy life never molest the somnolent genius of 
the place. Perhaps, at the very moment you are wondering at the listless 
apathy of the smokers, you are unconsciously assisting at the noiseless birth 
of one of those revolutions that so often deluge Damascus with blood* The 
leaven works silently and unseen for a long while, till at length its 
effects break out when least expected. The people side with one party or 
another, and fly to arms under the conduct of one of the agas, and the govern- 
ment passes for a time into the hands of the victor. The vanquished are put 
to death, or escape to the deserts of Baalbeo or Palmyra, where the indepen- 
<ient tribes afiFord them an asylum. 

The mosques in the city are numerous, and the principal ones are very 
fine ; but they lose much of their effect from the confined space in which 
^ey stand. Christians are not allowed to visit their interior, nor is it safe 
for them even to pause too long in passing before them. The great mosque 
^as once the cathedral of St. John, and is said to be the largest and most 
^lendid of all the churches erected by the early Christians in this country. 
The mosque of the durweeshes has the finest minarets in Damascus, and 
another is remarkable for having its minarets, which are of great height and 
grandeur, cased with enamelled tiles of a rich green colour : the reflection of 
^he sunshine from this iridescent surface produces a splendid effect. Many 
of the mosques were built by the caliphs as mausoleums; they possess 
^<^^Tt8, porticos, and fountains, and some are overshadowed by a few green 
"^^ among which sacred doves may be heard cooing. 

The great mosque stands on an elevated position nearly in the centre of 
the city. It was once surrounded by an open area, but this is now so 
encumbered with buildings that the gate can only be approached through a 
^^AZftar filling up an arcade of ancient columns, perhaps the remains of a 
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stately entrance. The outer court, which is very spacious, is pared with 
marble ; it has a large fountain in the middle, and on three sides a doiBter 
consisting of two tiers of pointed arches, supported by Corinthian cqIiudbs. 
Mr. Buckingham, who enjoyed the rare privilege of inspecting the interior 
of the building, speaks of its vast dimensions as most imposing. 

All the mosques have their door-keepers, whose business it is to light the 
lamps, sweep the floors, clean the mats, attend to the due supply of water 
in the fountains, and kick out all Christian dogs who may presume to enter : 
but it is no part of their duty to exclude the faithful at any time, whether 
they come for devotional purposes or not. In Mohammedan oountriee 
generally it is a common thing to see men, during the hours not appropriated 
to prayer, lounging, eating, or working in the mosques ; such practices not 
being deemed inconsistent with the high respect which the Muslims pay to 
these buildings. Some mosques remain open all night, and many housdeas 
persons sleep in them on the matting that covers the paved floor: the 
practice is often alluded to in the Arabian Nights. When Mr. Buckingham 
passed through the great mosque it was full of people ; some assembled to 
smoke, some apparently to drive bargains of trade, but certainly none to 
pray. It was, indeed, a living picture of what we may believe the temple 
at Jerusalem to have become in our Lord'*s day, a place of public resort sod 
thoroughfare, where men bought and sold. 

Offensive as such practices appear to us, they proceed from no irreverent 
spirit on the part of the Muslims. We cannot too often repeat how necessary 
it is in reasoning about eastern matters to avoid rash inferences founded ob 
our own ways of thinking and acting. This is a caution unhappily too 
often disregarded by traveUers. Cast among a people whose language they 
do not understand, the idiom of whose thoughts differs widely from their 
own, they view everirthing through a fialse medium, and blander at every 
step. Many of them may recognise their own type in Commodore IVnnnioD) 
that gallant seaman, who applied the rules of navigation to the maaagemeDt 
of his horse, and beat up channel to church by short tacks, by reason of 
want of sea-room. 

Christians are much struck by the manner in which religious sentiments 
are mixed up with every act of a Mussulman's existence : upon the most 
trivial as well as the most solemn occasions in life his thoughts seem to begin 
and end with Providence. All his emotions find vent in the utterance of 
the name of Allah : he bu3rs and sells with it, and addresses it to the very 
brutes in his service. The man who sells bread in the streets does not ay 
bread, but ejaculates AUah kerim^ God is liberal : the water-aeOer cries 
Allah d^iwad^ God is generous, and so on. If a Bedouin's camel conunit 
any unusual frolic he is rebuked with an All(tk rakhimy or called back agaio 
to his place with Inthallah^ may it please God ! There is a stoiy told of 
an Englishman who, speaking no limguage but his own, made the gn&d 
tour of Europe without an interpreter, ralying only on a well*filled pvn^ 
and the single French word oonibim^ how much? A slight modifio^oi' 
of the ingenious traveller's plan might carry a man with ^dfU over a great 
part of Asia. With a becoming gravity of demeanour, and a prudent lue of 
two or three such universally significant expressions as WulUih, YuUah, tf^ 
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Inshallah, a man might get on wonderfully well in the East, and even pass, 
perhaps, for a person of very decent conyersational powers. 

The frequent prayers and the constant ejaculation of the name of the 
Deity do not seem in the slightest degree to diminish the veneration for 
them. It is not the least singular part of Mohammedanism that in all moods 
and situations its disciples attend to the enjoined ceremonies with as cheerful 
a spirit as if they arose from the spontaneous feelings of their own hearts. 
For a Christian to invoke God's name at all times and for all purposes would 
he justly condemned as indicating a coarse and callous mind, to say the least 
of it ; bat thongh the Orientals do this, it is never lightly done, but with an 
astonishing degree of solemnity in the tone and manner, considering the 
frequency of the practice. The followers of Mohammed, says Dr. Richard* 
son, pronounce the word Inshallah with more devotional fervour than any 
word I ever heard pronounced by any people in any language. 

There are two Imaum's to each of the larger mosques, one who reads the 
every-day prayers, and another who acts only on the Friday, the Mohammedan 
Sabbath. These men have no spiritual authority, and are chosen pro- 
miscuously from among the tradespeople, or xnore generaUy from among the 
schoolmasters ; they carry on their ordinary occupations in the intervals 
between their attendances at the mosques, and are changed or removed at 
the will of the congregation, and the most pious and strict Mussulman is 
^unially choeen to fill the office. 

The muezrans, of whom there are sometimes more than one, are generally 
selected for the fine tone and power of their voices ; they have rather a 
fatiguing occupation, as they have to chant the extra calls to prayer in the 
middle of the night; but in most of the principal mosques where this is done 
there is generally more than one muezzin. 

Beautiful it is to hear the muemn*s evening call to prayer sounding clear 
^m some neighbouring minaret. Some of these men have remarkably fine 
voices, and the long, liquid cry. La ilia Ma Allah Mohammed re std Allah^ 
when pitched in a high key, is most musical. The call is instantly obeyed 
by every Mussulman within hearing : the most languid voluptuary quits his 
lozmious couch without a pang, and prays with as much fervour as if he had 
risen from a hermit's cell ; within the areas of the mosques devout forms 
^^J be seen kneeling in long lines, bowing their heads together towards the 
boly city ; those that are in the gardens approach the banks of the stream, 
and plunge their bare arms into the water to purify themselves; you see 
them kneeling down under some tree, or along the edge of the highway ; the 
soft, mellow, subdued light of a Syrian evening is gradually difiused over 
the kndscape ; the warm flush of the western horizon gleams at intervals 
tbroQgh the spreading foliage; the rocky mountains are tinted with deep 
blae ; the stillness of night is gathering round ; and you gaze on groups of 
bxunan beings kneeling on the ground in the attitude of prayer. 

Agam, when the long, melodious cry is heard in the silent watches of the 
i^^ght, and the solemn chant of *^ Prayer is better than sleep," comes thrilling 
on the ear through the open lattice, how novel and powerful are the emotions 
excited in the mind of the European stranger ! All diflerence of creed is 
fwgotten in such a moment ; the pride of superior knowledge is abashed ; 
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the listener's heart is filled with homble reverence for the one great Bein 
whom all adore, and with thoughts of peace and good- will towards his felloij 
men ; for he feels that in Ood all men are brothers, and thai He who ' 
infinitely beyond the reach of the wisest minds, scorns not the imperfe< 
worship of the simplest of His creatures. 

The entrance to some even of the finest houses is by a low mean-looking 
door in a great blank wall, little according with the luxury and splendoia 
mnthin, and seeming more likely to lead to a cow-shed than to a luzuriooi 
mansion. This unpromising entrance admits you through an outer coui^ 
occupied by the porter and some other domestics, into a spacious quadrang' 
paved with marble, in the middle of which a fountain throws up a continu 
shower, cooling the atmosphere, and refreshing the evergreens and flowerin 
shrubs, which are placed around it. In one comer stands a tall slenda 
pole like a signal-staff, for the purpose of hoisting up an earthen jar full of 
water, which is cooled by the evaporation that takes place through ibe| 
porous sides of the vessel.* An arcade, supported by low slender columns, 
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runs round the quadrangle, giving admission to the lower apartments; 
these are elaborately painted and gilded, and the cornices are orpamented 
with Arabic inscriptions. Rich carpets and deewans, and cushions o! 
damask or velvet, embroidered with gold, cover the floors, and china plates, 
jars, basins, and bowls, are advantageously disposed in niches in the walls, or 
on shelves. In one of these apartments the stranger is generally received 
on his first introduction, but the places of common reception are the 
arcades, one of which is furnished with a deewan, which is shifted as 
the sun comes round. Here, as the Turk reclines upon softest cushions, 
the mild air that fans his cheek, the delightful mellowing of the light hy 

* The fact may not be known to some of our readers, that a bottle of wine may be very eStci^' 
ally cooled by hanging it up in the Mm, swathed in cloths constantly wetted with cold water. 
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e eyergreens, the fragrance of the bloesoms, and the plashing of the 

tintain^ all inreave ronnd him a cliarm of the most voluptuous repose. 

7en here the same mTsterious soli- 

ide prevails as in the streets ; the 

mnd of your own footstepe echoing 

ret the marble pavement, seems to 

on a rude intrusion on the genius 

f the place ; and you could aJmost 

mcy yourself in one of the en- 
banted palaces of the Arab romances. 
A side passage from the outer court 

dads to the harem, which has a court 

ppropriated to itself. All the courts 

nd the open rooms are fr^uented by 

callows and tame pigeons. Towards 

evening, the whole town is in a 

latter with innumerable flights of the 

atter, on their return to roost : men 

itand in the neighbourhood of the 

aty whistling the birds in, or waving 

white pennants attached to poles to 

lure them to alight, which, after 

many graceful sweeps round the decoy, 

they accomplish. 
The fond attachment to the declining cause and to the ancient usages of 

Islamism, which, in the common people of Damascus, declares itself in acts 

of insolence and intolerance, appears among the wealthier and more polished 

classes chiefly in a certain antique sumptuousness, a more gorgeous profusion 

of ^^ barbaric pearl and gold." The palaces of the Agas, the aristocracy of 

the city, surpass, in the splendour of their internal decorations, anything of 

tbe kind to be seen elsewhere in the empire, and seem to realise to our 
^^natiou the magnificence of the days of the caliphs, the Saladins, and 
the Solymans, Many of their divans are fitted up at a cost of as much as 
& aondred thousand piastres, and in some palaces there are as many as eight 
or ten of these lordly halls. One gorgeous apartment in the house of Ali 
-^ga Kazini-el-Katabi cost the proprietor upwards of 200,000 piastres, 
«»ore than ^'2000 sterling. 

^e ceiling was formed of a species of gold-carved tracery on a glass 
g^uud, producing a most splendid effect. The walls, a short distance below 
the ceiling, were gaily painted in the form of buildings, fantastic porticoes, 
*jd columns, through which, in the distance, were glimpses of the sea, and 
Wue mountains, and here and there foregrounds of the weeping willow and 
the cypress, painted by artists from Stamboul. Below these were recesses 
^itb folding doors, richly inlaid with different coloured woods, and orna- 
niented with light tracery and figure work. Around them were scroll 
Patterns of clusters of arms and weapons, and portions of the walls on each 
l!^^*^ richly inlaid with tortoiseshell and mother-of-pearl. 
The honse of 3Iallim Yusseff, the Jew treasurer and secret director of 
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most of the affairs of the pashalio at the time of Mr. Bnckingham^s Tidt to 
the city, had beea built by that mbister^s father, during the latter half of 
whose life^ or about twenty-five years, there had been employed in its con- 
struction and embellishment at least fifty workmen of different descriptions, 
every day excepting holidays. The exterior of this mansion was even more 
than usually remarkable for poverty and meanness. 

The agas are in general the sons or descendants of pashas, who have 
employed in the deooration of their dwellings the treasures amassed by their 
fathers. They are a numerous class, exhibiting under another form a coon- 
terpart to the nepotism of Rome ; they fill the chief civil and military poets 
in the city under the pashas deputed by the sultan, and have vast temtoiial 
possessions in the villages surrounding Damascus. Their pomp consists 
in palaces, gardens^ horses, and women; at a mgn &om the pasha tbor 
heads &11, and their wealth, their palaces, their gardens, their horses^ 
and their women, are transferred to some new favourite of fortune. Sudi 
a system naturally invites to enjoyment of the present moment and to 
resignation ; voluptuousness and fatalism are the necessary results of oriental 
despotism. In the year 1839 the wealthy Ali Aga, mentioned above, being 
detected in carrying on a clandestine correspondence with the Tnrk^ 
seraskier, Hafiz Ali Pasha, the general acting against the forces of Mohammed 
Ali, an order followed for his execution. His headless body remained s 
whole day exposed in the bazaar. His death was much regretted, for he wu 
a man of high birth, and respected by all classes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Damascps coNTnruBo. — Ths Pashas Assaad and Abdallah-bl-Satiooi — Promekaoss — Fbases* 

AssAAD, who erected the noble edifice, described in the last chapter, was 
the last of four pashas, of the wealthy family of Eladin (a father and three 
brothers), who succeeded each other in the pashalic of Damascus, and held 
it for fifty years between them ; he himself retained it for fifteen yeaiSi 
during which time he did an infinity of good. Some particulars of his 
history; and of that of his two next successors in office, are worth relating 
for their intrinsic interest, and for the light they cast on eastern maimers 
and Turkish policy. 

Those were happy times for the peasants, in which Assaad ruled oter 
them, for he maintained such strict discipline among his soldiers, that the 
poor fellah was secure from their brutal violence and extortions. His passiom 
like that of all men in office throughout the Turkish empire, was to amsss 
money ; but he did not let it remain idle in his cofiers, and with a moden* 
tion unheard of in that country, he required no more interest for it than six 
per cent. An anecdote is related of him which will give an idea of bifl 
character. Being one day in want of money, he was advised by tbe 
informers, by whom the pashas are always surrounded, to levy a oontribotioD 
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on the Christians, and on the mannfactnrers of stufb. ** How mnob do you 
think that may produce ? " said Afisaad. ^' Fifty or sixty purses," they 
replied. ** But,"^ he rejoined, '* these people are by no means rich, how will 
they raise that sum ?" *^ My lord, they will sell their wives' jewels ; and, 
besides, they are Christian dogs/^ **I will show you," said the pasha, 
'^ that I am an abler extortioner than you." The same day he sent an order 
to the mufti to wait on him secretly, and at night. As soon as the mufti 
arrived, Assaad told him he was informed that he (the mufti) had long led a 
▼ery irregular life in private ; that he, though the head of the law^ had 
indalged himself in drinkmg wine and eating pork, contrary to the precepts 
of the excellent book : assuring him at the same time, that he was deter- 
mined to inform against him to the Mufti of Stambonl, but that he wished to 
give him timely notice^ that he might not reproach him with perfidiousness. 
The mufti, terrified at this menace, implored him to forego his purpose ; and 
as such ofiers are an open and allowed traffic among the Turks, he promised 
the pasha a present of a thousand piastres. The pasha rejected the offer ; 
the mufti doubled and trebled the sum, till at length they agreed for six 
thousand piastres, with the reciprocal engagement to observe a profound 
silence. The next day Assaad sends for the cadi, and addresses him in the 
same manner; tells him he b informed of several flagrant abuses in his 
administration, and that he is no stranger to a certain affair which may 
perhaps cost him his head. The cadi, frightened out of his wits, supplicates 
for clemency, negotiates like the mufti, accommodates the matter for a like 
sum, and retires, congratulating himself that he has escaped even at that 
price. The pasha proceeded in the same manner with the Walee, the 
Nakeeb, the Aga of the Janissaries, the Mohteseb ; and after them, with the 
wealthiest Turkish and Christian merchants ; each of these, charged with 
offences peculiar to their several situations, and above all accused of intrigues, 
were anxious to purchase pardon by contributions. When the sum total was 
collected, the pasha again calling his intimate counsellors round him, 
Addressed them thus: ^^Have you heard it reported in Damascus that 
-^waad has been guilty of extortion ? " ** No, my lord.'' " By what means, 
^^ have I come by the two hundred purses I now show you?'' The 
infonners began to cry out in great admiration, and to inquire what method 
^ highness had employed. ^'I have fleeced the rams," he replied, *^and 
not skinned the kmbs and the kids." 

After a reign of fifteen years, the people of Damascus were deprived of 
I this man by intrigue^) the history of which is thus recounted. About the 
year 1755^ one of the black eunuchs of the seraglio, making the pilgrimage 
of Hec«^ took up his quarters with Assaad ; but dissatisfied with the simple 
"Vitality with which he was entertained, he would not return by Damascus^ 
hut took the road to Gaza. Hussein Pasha, who was then governor of that 
town, took care to entertain him sumptuously. The eunuch, on his return 
to Constantinople, did not forget the treatment he had received from his two 
hosts, and to show at once his gratitude and his resentment, he determined 
^ Yoin Assaad and raise Hussein to his dignity. His intrigues were so 
saooessfol, that in the year 1756 Jerusalem was detached from the govem- 
^"^t of Damascus and bestowed upon Hussein, under the title of a pashalic ; 
^d the following year he obtained that of Damascus. Assaad, thus deposed. 
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retired with his household into the Desert to avoid still greater disgrace. 
The time of the caravan arrived : Hussein conducted it, agreeably with the 
duty of his station ; but having quarrelled with the Arabs oonoeming some 
payment they demanded, they attacked him, defeated his escort, and entirely 
plundered the caravan, in 1757* On the news of this disaster, the whole 
empire was thrown into as much confusion as could have been occasioned bj 
the loss of the most important battle* The families of twenty thousand 
pilgrims, who had perished with thirst and hunger, or been slain by the 
Arabs ; the relations of a multitude of women who had been carried ioto 
slavery ; the merchants interested in the plundered caravan, all demanded 
vengeance on the cowardice of the Emir Hadj, and the sacrilege of the 
Bedouins. The Porte, alarmed^ at first proscribed the head of HusBein, bat 
he concealed himself so well, that it was impossible to surprise him ; while 
he, from his retreat, acting in concert with the eunuch his protector, under- 
took to exculpate himself. In this he succeeded after three months, bj 
producing a real or fictitious letter of Assaad, by which it appeared thai the 
ex-pasha, to revenge himself on Hussein, had excited the Arabs to attach 
the caravan. The proscription was now turned against Assaad, and notbisg 
remained to be sought but an opportunity to carry it into execution. 

The pashalic, however, remained vacant. Hussein, disgraced as he was, 
could not resume his government. The Porte, desiring to revenge the late 
afiront, and to provide for the safety of the pilgrims in future, made choice 
of a singular man, whose character and history deserve to be noticed. 
This man, named Abdallah-el-Satadgi, was bom near Bagdad, in an obscnie 
rank of life. Entering very young into the service of the pasha, he had 
passed his early years in camps and war, and had been present as a common 
soldier in all the campaigns of the Turks against the famous Shah-Thamas- 
Kouli-Kan, and the bravery and abilities he displayed raised him, step by 
step, even to the dignity of pasha of Bagdad. Advanced to this eminent post, 
he conducted himself with so much firmness and prudence, that he restored 
peace to the country from both foreign and domestic wars. The simple life 
of the soldier, which he continued to lead, requiring no great supplies of 
money, he amassed none ; but the great officers of the Seraglio of Constanti- 
nople, who derived no profits for his moderation, did not approve of this 
disinterestedness, and waited only for a pretext to remove him. 

This they soon found. Abdallah had kept back the sum of 4000/., arising 
from the estate of a merchant. Scarcely had the pasha received it, before it 
was demanded of him. In vain did he represent that he had used it to {^f 
some old arrears due to his troops ; in vain did he request time ; the Viser 
only pressed him the more closely ; and, on a second refusal, despatched a 
black eunuch, secretly provided with a khat-sherif, to take off his head. The 
eunuch arriving in Bagdad feigned himself a sick person, travelling for the 
benefit of his health ; and, as such, sent his respects to the pasha, obserting 
the usual forms of politeness, and requesting permission to pay him a visit 
Abdallah, well acquainted with the practices of the divan, was distrustful of 
so much complaisance, and suspected some secret mischief. His treasox^ 
not less versed in such plots, and greatly attached to his person, confino^ 
him in his suspicions, and proposed, in order to come at the truth, to go and 
search the eunuch'fii baggage, while he and his retinue should be paying their 
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▼iat to the pasha. Ahdallah approved of the expedient, and at the hour 
appointed, the treasurer repaired to the tent of the eunuch, and made so 
careful a search that he found the khat-sherif concealed within the lining of a 
pelisse* Immediately he flew to the pasha, and sending for him into an 
adjoining room, he told him what he had discovered,* Ahdallah furnished 
with the fatal writing, hid it in his hosom, and returned to the apartment ; 
when^ resuming, with an air of the greatest indiffisrence, his oonversation 
with the eunuch, ^^The more I think of it/' said he, ''O Khowaga, the 
more I am astonished at your journey into this country ; Bagdad is so far 
from Stamhoul, and we can hoast so little of our air, that I can scarcely 
believe you have come hither for no other purpose than the re-estahlishment of 
your health." ** It is true/' replied the aga ; *' I am also commissioned to 
demand of you something on account of the 4000/. you received." ^^ We 
will say nothing of that," answered the pasha ; ^' but come," he added, in a 
determined tone, ^^ confess that you have likewise orders to bring with you 
my head. Observe what I say, you know my character, and you know 
my ^vord may be depended on : I now assure you, that if you make an open 
declaration of the truth, you shall depart without the least injury.^^ The 
eunnch now began a long defence, protesting that he came with no such 
black intentions. *^ By my head^" said AbdaUah, <^ confess to me the truth :" 
the eunuch still denied. '^ By your head:" he still denied. ^* Take care I 
By the head of the Sultan:" he still persisted. *<Be it so," said Abdallah, 
^* the matter is decided ; thou hast pronounced thy own doom ;" and drawing 
forth the khat-sherif — "know you this paper? Thus you govern at Con- 
stantinople ! Yes, you are a gang of villains, who sport with the lives of 
whoever happen to displease you, and shed, without remorse, the blood of 
the Sultan's servants. The Yizier must have heads ; he shall have one ; off 
with the head of that dog, and send it to Constantinople." The order was 
executed on the spot, and the eunuch^s retinue were ordered to depart with 
their master's head. 

After this decisive stroke Ahdallah might have availed himself of hb popu- 
larity to revolt ; but he chose rather to reture among the Koords. Here 
the pardon of the Sultan was sent him, and a firman appointing him pasha 
of Damascus. Wearied of his exile and destitute of money, he accepted the 
oommission, and set out with one hundred men who adhered to his fortunes. 
On his airival on the frontiers of his new government he learned that 
Assaad was encamped in the neighbourhood : he had heard him spoken of 
as the greatest man in Syria, and was desirous of seeing him. He therefore 
disguised himself, and accompanied only by six horsemen, repaired to his 
camp and demanded to speak with him. He was introduced, as is usual in 
these camps, without much ceremony; and after the usual salutations, 
Assaad inquured of him whence he came and whither he was going, 
Abdallah replied he was one of six or seven Koord horsemen who were 
seeking emplo3rment, and who, hearing that Satadgi was appointed pasha of 
lyamascus, were going to apply to him ; but being informed on their way 
that Assaad was encamped in the neighbourhood, they had come to request 

• «* I haye thete facto/* nyt Yolney, *' from a penon who was intimate with this treaamer,aDd 
had seen AbdaUah at Jerusalem.** 
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of him proyidons for themBelyes and their hones. ^^With pletSQie," 
replied Aasaad ; '' but do 70a know Satadgi ? " '"Yee." '' What sort of a 
man \b he ? Is he fond of monef ? " ^* No ; Satadgi cares very fitUe for 
money or pelisses, or shawls or pearls^ or women ; he is fond of nothing bat 
well-tempered arms, good horses, and war. He does justice, protects tbe 
widow and the orphim, reads the Koran, and lives on batter and nulk." 
^* Is he old ? " said Assaad. *^ Fatigue has made him appear older than he 
is : he is covered with wounds ; he has received a sabre cut which has made 
him lame of his left leg, and another which makes him lean his head on bis 
right shoulder. In short," said he, starting abruptly to his feet, ^^ he is in 
shape and features exactly my picture." At these words Assaad tuned pale 
and gave himself up for lost ; but Abdallah sitting down agun, said to him, 
" Brother, fear nothing ; I am not sent by a troop of banditti ; I come oot 
to betray thee ; on the contrary, if I can render thee any service command 
me ; for we are both held in the same estimation by our masters ; they hare 
recalled me because they wish to chastise the Bedouins ; when they have 
gratified their revenge on them, they will again lay plots to deprive me of 
my head. God is gr^cA ; what he ha» decreed will come to poet." 

With these sentiments Abdallah repaired to Damascus, where he restored 
good order, put an end to the extortions of the soldiery, and conducted the 
caravan, sabre in hand, without paying a piastre to the Arabs. During his 
administration, which lasted two years, the country enjoyed the most per- 
fect tranquillity. The inhabitants of Damascus long remembered him with 
gratitude, saying that under his government they slept in security with open 
doors. He himself, frequently disguised as one of the poorest of the people, 
saw everything with his own eyes. The summary justice he sometimes 
inflicted, in consequence of his discoveries under these disguises, produced a 
salutary effect, and was long a favourite theme of conversation among the 
people. It is said, for example, that being on his circuit at Jerusalem, he 
had prohibited his soldiers from either taking anything or imposing anj 
order without paying. One day, when he was going about in the disguise of 
a poor man with a little plate of lentils in his hand, a soldier, who had a faggot 
on his shoulders, insisted on his carrying it. After some resistance Abdallah 
took it on his back, whilst the soldier, following him, drove him forward 
with oaths and curses. Another soldier, happening to recognise the pasha, 
made a sign to his comrade, who instantly took to his heels and escaped 
through the cross streets. After proceeding a few paces, Abdallah no longer 
hearing his man, turned round, and vexed at missing his aim, threw his 
burden on the ground, exclaiming, ^^ The rascally knavish dog ! he has both 
robbed me of my hire, and carried off my plate of lentils." But the soldier 
did not long escape ; for a few days afterwards the pasha again surprising 
him in the act of robbing a poor woman's garden and ill treating her, ordered 
his head to be struck off on the spot. 

As for himself he was unable to ward off the destiny he had foreseen* 
After escaping several times from hired assassins, he was poisoned by his 
nephew. This he discovered before he died; and sending for his murderer, 
^^ Wretch that thou art," said he, *Uhe villains have seduced thee; thou 
hast poisoned me to profit by my spoils : it is in my power, before I die, to 
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blast thy hopes and pnnish thy ingratitnde ; bat I know the Turks ; they 
will be my ayengers." In fact, Satadgi had scarcely breathed his kst before 
a Capidjt produced an order to strangle the nephew. 

The promenades outside the walls a£Ford the trayeller agreeable and varied 
entertainment. Very tolerable horses, with gay saddles and crimson 
honsings, are to be procured for hire, and the rides in the loyely eyenings, 
about the different parts of the enyirons, present beauUful points of yiew, 
aad most interesting snatches of Oriental life. As the sun is declining in 
the west, you see little caravans of dromedaries, or a few mules, slowly 
emergmg from the gloomy gateways of the town, to gain a few hours' march 
to some neighbouring village, in order to commence their journey in earnest 
at an early hour on the morrow. From your horse you see over the mud- 
walls, that impede the view of the foot passenger, into the gardens, where 
donkeys with poniers are receiving their loads of enormous radishes, gourds, 
water-melons, grapes, pomegranates, and other produce. By the side of the 
donkeys stands a grim figure, with one eye, and with a long white stick in 
his hand, pointed with iron, at the first movement of which the donkeys 
B^ off headlong with their load of vegetables, clearing away right and left, 
ttd apeetting all who are heedless enough to await their onset.. 

Here and there you meet a string of dromedaries, some weary mookres, 
and a party of way-worn travellers, exhausted by the heat of the sun^ 
Mid parched with thirst : a woman, perhaps, with a young child screaming 
with thirst, is nodding in a tackterawan, fastened on the hump of a drome- 
^^. They have miade a long journey, as you may guess by their jaded 
looks, and by the rapturous eagerness with which they pull up at the first 
flowing stream they meet. There goes the Aga or Sheikh of some neigh- 
bouring village, who has been to town to pay his contribution into the coffers 
of the governor, or to order himself a new scarlet robe. He makes a very 
g^y figure on his Arab charger^ accompanied by attendants with long white 
sticks, who run on either side of his horse's head. If you wander far enough 
yoa may&U in with some great encampment, the Bagdad caravan, for 
instance, three of which go annually from Damascus, and take from thirty 
to forty days on the journey each way. The line of camels, several thousands 
iQ number, extends ta the verge of the horizon ; tents are pitched, the mer- 
chandise unladen, and guards set to watch it. Innumerable fires glitter in 
every direction, and round them are groups of wild figures eating their frugal 
^^9 or stretched on the ground to ^eep. 

On Friday, the Mohammedan sabbath, after mid-day prayers, the Mussul-* 
i>>an population throng the gardens that constitute their paradise. ^^ Nor, in* 
deed,^ says a quaint old writer, ^* doth a Turk at any time show himself to be 
Bo truly pleased and satisfied in his senses^ as he doth in the summer time, when 
he is in a pleasant garden. For he is no sooner come into it (if it be his own, or 
^here he thinks he may be bold) than he puts off his upper coat and lays it 
ande, and on that his tt»rhant ; then tiums up his sleeves, and unbuttoneth 
^^\{y taming his breast to the wind, if there be any, if not, he fans himself 
^' his servant doth it for him. Again^ sometimes standing upon a high 
^^k, to take the fresh air, holding his arms abroad (as a cormorant, sitting 
^^ a rock, doth his wings, in sunshine, after a storm), courting the weather 
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and sweet air, calling it his soul, his life, and his delight ; ever and anon 
shewing some visible signs of contentment. Nor shall the garden, dohng 
his pleasant distraction, be termed otherwise than Paradise : with ^bose 
flowers he stu£& his bosom, and decketh his turbant, shaking his head at 
their sweet savour. Sometimes he singeth a song to some pretty flower, by 
whose name his mistress is called ; and uttering words of as great joy as if, 
at that instant, she herself were there present. And one bit of meat in a 
garden shall do him more good than the best fiare that may be elsewhere^.* 
If you go out on Friday at the principal gate, you will make one in a moet 
rare motley crowd. A line of women, enveloped in white sheets, file slowly 
towards the burial ground, like phiuitoms returning to the tombs ; their 
faces hidden vrith dfU>k-coloured handkerchiefs, or so shrouded vrithin the 
folds of their linen-coverings, that not a feature is to be seen. They seem 
all of the same dimensions, and move with the same gait ; their feet in 
yellow boots just appear below the white drapery, and give them the air, as 
they waddle along, of gigantic ducks. Mountebanks and musicians throw 
themselves in the way ; the former tumbling and grimacing before every 
fresh party that comes from the gate ; and the latter shrieking and dram- 
ming in tfaeur ears till they receive a few paras for their pains. A perpetual 
clinking of brass cups announces where cool water is to be bought ; and 
bread and fruit are cried for sale in the name of the prophet, loud enough to 

be heard above all the other noises. Turks in pink, white, and sky-bine 

dresses, that flaunt in the wind as they gallop, prance upon horses burtheocd 
with their finery, their attendants carrying djerids beside them ; while 

more sober figures, upon white asses or mules, move deliberately along with 

their amber-mouthed pipes at their lips. 

The women, seated at the graves of their kindred, indulge their woe 

either in loud and cla- 
morous wailings, or in 

more expressive silence. 

At the head of every 

grave is a pot sunk in 

the earth for receiving 

flowers; and few of 

those are left unfilled. 
A little beyond the 

gate there is a clear 

space of about two 

hundred feet long, where 

the Turks practise the 

djerid ; above it, at one 

end, is a heap of earth 

that has grown into a 

little hill ; at the foot of 

which trickles a small brook, detached from the river, for the pnrpoee of 'mp^ 

ing the patches of barley, where stand a few poplars and wakut-trees. ^^ 

Barrada runs with great swiftness at the termination of this scene. On i^ 

« From a little old book, by one Mr. Robert Witbert, published in 1650, and eotiUed " ^ 
Description of tbe Grand Signor't Senglio.** 
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banks are many grave parties seated with their pipes in their months on the 
rich carpets they have carried out to repose on ; while the Turks are galloping 
their horses about till they can hardly stand. The women sit upon the 
hillock admiring the cavaliers ; for the women in Damascus, though they 
may not be seen, have ample privilege to see. When Jewish or Christian 
women join this scene, they generally sit apart, resting against the trunk of 
a tree, or grouped in the most retired comer of the river's brink. They 
chat and smoke sometimes with their veils removed ; and if the traveller 
have the good fortune to come upon them in one of these unguarded 
momeots, he will be enraptured with the sight of the most beautiful 
countenances he ever beheld. 

The women of Damascus are esteemed the handsomest in the East ; and, 
though the fame of their charms has no doubt been much enhanced by the 
difficulty of seeing them, they sometimes, from behind their tantalizing 
clouds, pour forth a light that might dazzle the most discreet beholder. 
There is a very graceful style of coquetry in the manner in which an Eastern 
helle displays her arms, which are the roundest and most perfect imaginable. 
The fingers, covered vrith rings, and dyed pink under the nails, play about 
the folds of the drapery, as if anxious to restore it to its place, in which, 
some how or another, they can never succeed, when there is a sly opportunity 
of disclosing the beauty it is meant to conceal. Large blue eyes are common 
among the Christian women, some of whom are exceedingly fair ; and there 
» a grace in the turban beyond all the arts of a civilized toilette. 

This is the favourite resort about Damascus; some parties saunter 
through the narrow lanes, however, or seek the greater retirement of more 
cultivated spots; and private parties are made to the country-houses 
scattered thxt>ugh the gardens, and to those of the beautiful village of 
Salahieh^ at the foot of the mountain of the same name. Some of these 
houses can be hired of the proprietors for the day. Coffee is made wherever 
ftny number of people is collected ; and men, with pipes to hire, stand by 
the side of the numerous streamlets, ready to fill the bowls with water for 
^h new smoker. In the greatest thoroughfares are crowds of beggars, 
invoking blessings on the charitable ; and jugglers endeavouring by their 
^cks and activity to intercept the gift that seems intended for them. 

It is said that if alms be regularly bestowed for some time, the person 
'cceiving them acquires the right of claiming the continuance of the charity, 
and that decisions of this kind have been made by the Muslim tribunals. An 
n^nce to this purpose was given Dr. Russell by the Mufti of Aleppo, in 
^swer to a question how far a person could be obliged to continue a pension 
he had for some time given voluntarily. 

The mufti, in his way to a certain mosque which he used to frequent 
every Friday, observed, among the other beggars, a very old infirm blind 
^^n ; and, compelled by a sudden impulse of compassion, he bestowed on the 
old man a small silver coin, instead of the copper coin he usually gave to the 
others. The pension was continued weekly for above two years, during which 
^^^e the mufti often wondered within himself, how the old man came to hold 
ont 80 long ; and he ingenuously confessed, that he had now and then been dis- 
^0^ to repent having exceeded the ordinary bounds of his charity, though 
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he had not resolutioii sufficient to assert the power of retrenching it. At 
length he perceived one day, that another beggar had taken poaseaaion of 
his pensioner'^s post ; a person not only 
younger by several years, but who 
retained the sight of one eye. ''I 
could not/' said the mufti, *' help feel- 
ing some concern at first for the loss of 
my old friend, whom I conceived to be 
dead, but I soon consoled myself with 
the reflection of being now able, at 
equal expense, to gratify several sup- 
plicants instead of one. Upon pre- 
senting a coppercoin to the new beggar, 
I was surprised to find him seize my 
rein and insist on stopping my horse, 
in spite of all that I or my pages could 
say. ' Pray, friend,' said I, * what 
means all this violence ?' — *Look ye, 
sir (replied the beggar), God is just ! 
I have hired this station of the blind 
sheikh who is unable to come any more 
abroad; we reckoned you fairly at 
one silver para, and by Allah ! you shall pay me.' — 'It was in vain (condnded 
the mufti) that I urged the disadvantage on his side of posseaeing one eye, 
and being a younger man than the sheik ; the most I could obtain was a 
kind of half promise that when he should come to be disabled, he would not 
sell me to his successor." 

The presence of a Western stranger in his Frank garb rather improves sncb 
scenes as those above described, by the force of contrast, and sometimes 
imparts to them a character of fun tiiat is by no means amiss, as witness the 
gallant and lamented Major Skinner, who says : — 

'' It is only six months since a European has been able with safety to 
appear in his own costume, and very few have yet been here to display it. 
I am, to many, therefore, a most singular exhibition. I appear so mean a 
figure in comparison with the flowing robes about me, that I am miserably 
out of conceit with my wardrobe, and have no occa^on to be flattered with 
the notice I have attracted. The Turkish women mutter ' God is merciful ! ' 
as I pass them, and seem to call for protection from my ill-omened aspect ; 
the Christian women laugh aloud and chatter with their sweet voices com- 
ments far from favourable to my appearance. As I walked in firont of a 
group of these merry dames, I drew my handkerchief from my coat pocket, 
and, naturally enough, applied it to wipe the dust from my eyes. I was 
assailed by such a shout of laughter that I thought I had committed some 
frightful indiscretion. I stood in great perplexity with my handkerchief 
in my hand, evidently an object of intense interest, for many women 
came shuffling from a distance to see the show. This was at length ended 
by my returning the cause of all the amusement to its place ; when, for- 
getting their propriety, they clapped their hands, and laughed with double 
enjoyment. 
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^ It is not a difficult matter to become the wonder of a city, and as yet, 
nnoonflcioas of the way in which I had merited to be one, I followed the 
crowd, as the evening approached, towards the conyent. When we had 
entered the gate, a little boy, stmck by the singular shape of a round hat 
which I wore, clapped his hands and cried out, * Abu-tanjier ! Abu-tanjier ! ' 
*The father of a cooking-pot! look at the father of a cooking-pot T This 
was echoed firom every side ; for the resemblance a hat bears to a common 
cooking vessel, with a rim to it, is too strong to escape, and I was pursued by 
the shouts of the people till I was nearly out of sight. 

" A woman who had heard the uproar came to her door, and, as I had 
outwalked the crowd, she could not resist the chance of gratifying her 
curiosity, and begged me to show her my hat. I took it off with great 
gravity, and put it into her hands ; I believe she was disappointed to find 
that it was not a cooking-pot in reality. I rescued it from her in time to 
saTe it, or it might have been lodged in one of the colleges as a perpetual 
puzzle to the learned of the city." 

On the following Sunday, our traveller strolled up and down the pave- 
ment in front of the convent church as the congregation was coming out ; 
he was soon surrounded by a group of women, among whom were some of 
the merry ones whose laughter had been so excited by the management 
of his podcet-handkerchief. They requested him, by very intelligible signs, 
^ play the scene over again ; and on his complying, so many fair hands 
vere thrust into his coat pockets, that he struggled with difficulty to escape, 
lest his clothes should be torn to pieces, and distributed throughout the city 
aa relics of sonae extraordinary monster. 

After all, he had no great reason to complain of his fate ; for, as we have 
abready seen, he might have met with worse usage than merely being 
laughed at. The Damascene Muslims have long had the reputation of 
being pre-eminent for fanaticism and intolerance. The Turks themselves 
^7 of them that they are the most mischievous race in the whole empire 
(but that probably means no more than that they are the most sturdy in 
resisting Turkish tyranny), and the Arabs, who delight in jingling pro- 
verbs, say Shamiy shoumi — Damascene rascal ; just as they say, Halabi 
^^Mij Aleppine petit-fnaiire. Though we may question the truth of this 
^^ saw, there is no doubt that the sequestered position of the city, and 
^e pride inspired by its superior sanctity, have not contributed to render 
the inhabitants very tolerant towards outlandish giaours. They bear with 
European monks, because they are used to their dress, and look upon them 
^ Orientals : but, previously to the Egyptian invasion, no Christian dared 
^ fihow himself within the gates in the Frank habit, nor was he allowed to 
l^oant a horse, but was compelled to content himself with the humble 
jackass, and even to think himself fortunate if he was not compelled, by 
iQsolts, to dismount, and lead his donkey by the bridle, when passing 
through the bazaars, whilst every Mussulman thought himself privileged to 
J^usk the infidel out of his way. When Ibrahim Pasha first entered Damas- 
cus, he was earnestly entreated not to su£fer the Christian dogs to ride on 
hoises, whence they might look down on the true believers and *^ blacken 
^^^ faces." " Oh,'' said the conqueror, •* there is an easy remedy for that. 
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If the Christians ride on horses, do you ride on dromedaries, and then you 
know you will be above them." 

It is not surprising that a Frank dressed in his own habit, preriously so 
rare an object in Damascus, should create a great sensation, for a being moie 
totally different in all outward appearances from the natives could hardly 
M among them. In manner, in figure, in the mode of walking and of 
sitting down, who can be more opposite than an European and an Oriental ? 
A whimsical incident, that occurred shortly after the establishment of the 
British consulate in Damascus, puts this matter in a striking light. Mn. 
Farren, the lady of our consul-general, shortly after her arrival, rode with 
her husband from their residence at Salahieh to the city, dressed in a hand- 
some blue English riding-habit, velvet cap, &c., and mounted on a fine Anb 
mare. The guard at the gate had received orders to present arms to the 
British consul t seeing the party coming, they turned out, and allowed }iT. 
Farren, who rode first, to pass without taking any notice of him ; but when 
Mrs. Farren came up, in her long flowing dr^ velvet cap, and gold band, 
much the more imposing figure of the two, the whole guard, taking her to 
be the consul-general, forthwith presented arms. 

When the Earl and Countess of Belmore visited Damascus, they and their 
suite wore the Mameluke dress: and as it is an unheard-of thing in 
Mohammedan countries for ladies to walk arm-in-arm with gentlemen in the 
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public streets, her ladyship thought it advisable to appear in male at^ 
The curiosity manifested by the party in looking at everything soon dis- 
covered them to be Europeans, and the Albanian soldier that attended th^ 
was immediately asked, '' Who is that ? who is that V Instead of replying 
" He is an English noblenolan,'' or prince, as the word would probably ^^ 
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been rendered, he cantionsly said, with affected careleasneee, ^* Oh ! he is an 
English consul ;^ a character to which the inquirers were not unaccustomed. 
This immediately satisfied their curiosity as to Lord Belmore ; but observing 
his attentions to her ladyship, they next inquired, ^^ Who is that with him ?" 
^ That," replied the sly Albanian gravely, '* is his clerk ;" which passed off 
remarkably well, though it did not put a stop to the queries ; for looking a 
little more narrowly, they asked again, '' How comes it that the consul's clerk 
has no beard ? He seems to be old enough, too, to have one." This was a 
poser ; but the respondent extricated himself from the difficulty by saying, 
^^ He did not know ; it had not happened to grow. There were sometimes 
odd cases of that kind ;" and the philosophic Turk immediately solved the 
puzzle by remarking, ^* Inshallah ! it is the will of God : we know nothing 
about these things !" and here the conversation dropped. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Palmyra. 



An excursion to the wondrous remains of Tadmor in the Wilderness had 
long been among our most favourite projects ; but now,' when we might 
have thought ourselves on the point of realising it, we found its seeming 
practicability daily dwindle away. In Damascus we heard of nothing on 
all hands but the difficulties and dangers of the journey through the wild 
domain of the marauding Bedouins ; and were told, that, if we ventured on 
it, we must make up our minds to be plundered in one way or another — that 
is to say, either in the regular ** stand-and- deliver " fashion of the Desert, 
or by the extortion of the Sheikh, whose protection we should be com- 
pelled to purchase. All this was, of course, very annoying to us, and we spent 
many an hour together, discussing our hopes and chances, and reading over 
^d over again some pages relating to the object of our longing desires, 
^tten by preceding travellers, who had been more fortunate than ourselves. 
One day we were occupied as usual in this way, and the following passage 
^m B. Poujoulaf s *^ Asie Mineure ^^ was the subject of our study >— 

^^Four hours after we had quitted the camp of Mehzied we saw six horsemen 
advancing towards us at full gallop : ^ Here come our enemies,' cried our 
^^cort ; * do not stir from the spot ; we will return to you ; we will go and 
&^^ them battle/ And away they went like the wind shouting their 
War-cry ; and a more horrible screech than the Bedouin war-cry no one 
need desire to hear. They had disappeared in an instant, and nothing met 
our eyes but the vast and silent waste. M. B. and I seized our pistols, 
determined to let fly at the first robber that should assail us : our dragoman 
And our moukre bewailed their fate with scalding tears, and reproached us 
"forehand with having caused their death. * Why did we ever come into 
^y» infernal desert?^ cried Ibrahim, sobbing; ^ I warned you over and 
over again that these Bedouins are the greatest brigands in the world ; they 
will kUl us all.' After suffering an hour's suspense we saw one of our 
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Bedouins returning to ns. He told ns that one of his party had been taken 
prisoner, that his horse had been captured, and that Achmed, M^aned's son, 
liad received a thrust of a lance in the left side. 

^« ^ But you don't mean to tell me that we shall not go to Tadmor ?^ said I 
to the Arab. 

'^ ^ Mehzied has sworn to you that you shall go to Tadmor/ lie replied, 
' though we should, every man of us, die to protect you. Come, let ua 
join the rest of the troop ; they are waiting for us at the foot of yonder 
hillock.' 

'^ We proceeded to the spot, and there we found four of our guards grouped 
round Achmed, who seemed labouring under great pain and prostration of 
strength. I asked him to show me his wound ; he uncovered his breast 
very tenderly, and 1 saw on his left side — a wound, certainly, but one that 
was neither recent nor bloody. That was enough. I saw that the whole 
affair was only a trick to swindle us out of some piastres, and, indeed, before 
I had done inspecting Achmed's wound, one of our Bedouins, named Setim, 
said to me, — 

'' ^ The mare they took from us is of noble blood ; her limbs are more 
slender than the gazelle's, and her steps outstrip the speed of death. Such 
a mare were cheap at forty purses (£200) ; you are too generous, young 
man, to let us endure so great a loss.' 

" ' We will talk about this at Homs, O Selim,' I replied, springing into 
the saddle : ^ at present let us on to Tadroor.** 

'^ Such is a specimen of the tricks played on Europeans by the Bedouins in 
the Desert. The six horsemen who had made a feint of attacking us had 

been sent by Mehzied. Not being able to rob 
us openly, because they had made themselves 
responsible for us with their lives, they bad 
recourse to all sorts of stratagems to cheat 
us of what they could. Yet, these veiy 
men, though capable of such rascality, 
would deem it an offence to their dignitj) 
were money offered them in return for food 
obtained under their tents. Such is'the charac- 
ter of the Arabs of the Desert, a medley of 
cunning, thievish rapacity and chivalric 
generosity. The roving Arab will strip tbe 
traveller on the highway without mercy, and 
leave him to perish of hunger and thirst; 
and he will welcome him beneath his tent in 
the name of God the Compassionate, the 
Merciful ! " 

We had got thus far in our reading when the 
door opened, and in walked Mr. Farren's shovrj 
and handsome dragoman, accompanied hy ^ 
Bedouin sheikh, vnth whom our good friend had made preliminary arrange- 
ments on our behalf. The business was soon settled, the sum we were to pa^i 
and the time and manner of our journey fixed, and the whole proceeding ^^ 
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closed by a very animated harangue by the dragoman, wherein he impressed 

on the dieikh's mind the care he was totdke af us ; and told him how, that, 

quick as lightning, terri- 
ble M the thunderbolt, 

with seyeral other oriental 

similes and expressions, 

would be the punishment 

on his devoted head and 

that of his followers if any 

harm came to ns, every 

sentence being enforced 

by a loud clap of the 

hands at the end of it. 

Tlie sheikh all the while 

sat composedly on the 

ground, leaning with his 

back against the wall, 

looking very patient and 

submissive, and only ejacu- 
lating every now and then 

U»eeb! taieeb! " very well, 

very well." 
Oct. 24tb. At three 

o'clock in the afternoon 

we found the caravan 

assembled outside the 

gate and ready for depar- 
ture ; and in no long time 

afterwards we were all 

mounted. Tliis mounting, however, was no easy business, for many 
of us had never before bestrode a dromedary. The dromedaries were 
made to kneel down, the Bedouins pressing all the time with their 
whole weight on the animaFs legs, and uttering a continued sound 
like ervy crr^ err : they recommended us to be quick in securing ourselves 
in our seats, and to hold fast to the saddle before and behind, as unless great 
care is taken when the huge animal springs up with his fore legs he will 
inevitably tumble you over his rump ; and should you escape this accident 
you have the same chance of being pitched over his head when he afterwards 
brings his hind legs erect. It was wonderful to see the agility of the 
Arabs in leaping on to the dromedaries ; they merely placed the ball of the 
foot upon the projecting bone of the dromedary's hind leg, and leaped on to 
bis back as he was walking. Tliey sat with their legs doubled under them, 
ae they would upon a divan ; two or three perching themselves on the back 
of the same animal. 

Our first day'*s journey was of three hours only, and at night we arrived at 
a small village on the outskirts of the cultivated land that surrounds 
I)amascus. At sunrise next morning we departed, and now we were fairly 
launched on the great waste. We began our expedition with an accident 
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that took some time to repair. The camel on which a hi Maltese servant 
was seated was a little too lively for him, and setting off at a tremendons 
pace jolted him ahont from its hump to the boxes on each 'side so ronghlj 
that I thought he would have been shaken to pieces: at length off he 
pitched, and the freed animal galloped away with the most ludicrous capers 
till it got thoroughly rid of its load. Tlie Arabs laughed yery heartily at 
this little frisk, and would not return to assist the fallen rider. ^* No one," 
they all cried, ^* is ever hurt by falling from a camel ;^ but the poor Maltese 
had formed a very different opinion, and lay on the ground calling loudly 
for assistance : our camels, iospired by the same good humour as his, pulled 
at such a rate that we could not stop them, and some minutes had passed 
before we could render proper help. The man thought he had broken his 
airm. When we halted that night, all the idle Arabs came to the oonsulta- 
tion, and had some difficulty to persuade him that his bones were whole. 
One of them undertook to cure the hurt in an instant, and digging a hole in 
the ground filled it with hot ashes, and desired the patient to stretch hb 
arm across it ; he complied with this advice, when two Arabs pressed aod 
pulled it till it was perfectly straight, then exclaiming, ^^ Inshallah P in the 
name of God ! suddenly heaped a quantity of hot charcoal upon it, and aUow* 
ing the patient to jump up, pronounced it a cure, and if not, why then they 
were ready to repeat the operation ; this single specimen of skill, however, 
seemed satisfactory enough.* 

In the course of the day we crossed a chain of barren mountains which 
runs towards Palmyra, and after nine hours' march oyer a wild, uninhabited 
country, we arrived about four o'clock in the afternoon at Uie village of 
Nebk, surrounded by a few green trees and scanty gardens. We stopped 
at the house of the sheikh of the village, and shortly liter our arrival visitors 
from all quarters made their appearance to gaze with astonishment at the 
novel sight of Franks in Frank dresses. 

It was a lovely starlight evening ; and we lit our pipes and walked on 
the terrace. I happened to have brought with me from England a large 
box of the latest improved phosphoric matches, consisting of a small wax 
taper, with a glass tube containing the acid which ignites the phosphorus. 
When the Arabs came round poking and peeping at my dress in the dark, 
I suddenly popped one of the matches into my mouth, bit the glass tube 
asunder, and immediately the bright light showed all our faces, white, 
swarthy, and black, in the most curious and striking contrast. The Arabs 
shouted and screamed with astonishment ; they called to thev companions 
above and below, and some stretched out their hands to take the little wax 
taper, which was still burning brightly, and they handed it round from one 
to the other petrified with astonishment. Some rushed down to communi- 
cate the news to their distant friends, and in a short time the whole village 
was in greater commotion than on our first arrival. They clamorously 
called for a repetition of the miracle ; and all the remaining time we spent in 
the village, I was constantly pestered for some of the magic candles. One 
man had got a wife who would die of disappointment u^ess she obtained 
one ; another wanted to take one and show it to his old father; and a third 
wanted to know at what price I would consent to part with only one.f 
* Skinner. f Addiion. 
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Next morning, October 26th, under- way again at six oVIock. There is 
8o strong a resemblance to a voyage at sea in the passage across the Desert 
that I cannot divest myself of the belief that the moving mass is but a 
collection of small vessels carried into a heap by the tide. Every man is 
ready with his stick to fend o£F the animal that approaches him ; they move 
away, as if quite unconscious of the circumstance, till another moment 
swings them together again. 

The drivers are the poorest and lowest of the tribe, and exercise the sticks 
they carry with very little ceremony. For example, I was in the act of 
drinking iRrater with the flask applied to my lips, when my camel receiving 
a blow for going where he should not turned suddenly round, and I came in 
a sitting posture on the ground amid the laughter of all in my part of the 
caravan. I contrived to bear the fall, and without having moved my flask 
continued to drink. I received an Arab cheer for this feat, and when I had 
remounted several came to congratulate me on the ingenious manner of my 
&1L One Arab, who had travelled a great deal in Syria, and had seen 
many Franks, assured me, I was more fit to be an Arab than any he had 
ever met, for Franks were all excessively awkward and disconcerted when 
they fell. I do not mean either to take much merit to myself for this act of 
agility, or to recommend it to the practice of travellers ; but it has positively 
gained me more good- will from my wild companions than the most sedate 
demeanour could have done. 

Our march this day lay through a wide plain, bordered on each side by a 
bold range of picturesque mountains ; the soil was good and covered with 
long dry grass and camel's thorn ; it appeared only to require water to be 
capable of producing anything. The ride was very monotonous, not a living 
being besides ourselves was in sight the whole day, and the same unvaried 
plain extended round us until sunset. The two sheikhs (the sheikh of 
Nebk had joined our escort), who were mounted on swift dromedaries, 
Always rode some distance ahead of the party, and at midday marked the 
spot for halting by sticking their lances upright in the ground. Towards 
dusk we perceived the fires of a Bedouin encampment, which our escort soon 
i^ecogniaed as that of their own tribe: they uttered a shout of joy, the 
dromedaries trotted down the declivity, and in an instant we pulled up at 
the door of the first tent ; it was the sheikh's who was already dismounted, 
and at the door of the tent ready to bid us welcome with Bedouin hospi* 
tality. The sheikh's tent is always placed foremost in that direction from 
which strangers may be expected, because to him especially it belongs to 
i^oeive them whether they come as friends or foes. 

Oar arrival took place just at that time in the evening when an Arab 
camp is all full of movement, whereas It seems deserted and inanimate so 
long as the sun is above the horizon. By day the camels, sheep, and goats 
W)am over the plain in search of pasture, — 

The tents are aU nlent, the bannen alone. 
The lancet unlifted, 

^0 one appears abroad ; but the women spin and weave, and the men sleep 
<>i smoke. But at sunset all is life and bustle ; men, women, and children 
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are heard calling home the camels, which answer the shrill cries of their 
keepers with long lowings. The horses neigh, the goate and sheep bleat, the 




Encampment in the Deiert 



dogs bark among the tents, the wild solitude becomes enlivened by a line of 
bright flickering fires, and a light column of smoke rises over every tent. — 
FiUarum culmina/umant. 

When supper time was come, a huge wooden bowl made its appearance, 
filled with a whole kid torn into small fragments and swimming in batter 
and gravy. Our appetites were too keen to allow us to be very fastidious ; 
80 we all gathered round in a circle, and the sheikh plunging his hand into 
the dish tore asunder several choice morsels, presented them to us, and then 
licked his fingers with delight. When the repast was over every one rose 
and wiped his fingers upon a piece of black cloth hung at one of the outer 
comers of the tent. This is called the roffeh : no man of good repute would 
sit beneath it. ^' Thy place is under the rofPeh," is a proverbial ezpressioo 
of contempt. 

Our next day*8 journey brought us to Karietein, a small village of mad 
houses, but from several marble fragments we saw there, we conjectured that 
it was once a considerable place — probably when Palmyra was in its pros- 
perity. We left Xarietein on the 28th. The track beyond it lies through 
a desert valley, with a sandy and stony soil, very scantily clothed with 
shrubs of a dirty clay colour. We marched eleven hours, till six oVlock p.m.; 
dined, slept till midnight, and mounted again. The moon was shining with 
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unclouded splendour, as our long caravan was once more in motion across the 
desert plain. The Arabs began to sing, which seemed to please the drome- 
daries, for they went on at a delightful ambling trot. I asked for an 
interpretation of the songs, but can only remember one verse, the 
oddity of which imprinted it on my memory; it was one in which a 
lover addressing a fair one named Ghalye, under the type of a camel, 
exclaims— 

^O, Ghalje ! if mj father were a jackass I would sell him to huy Ghalye ! " * 

After three hours' riding, the sheikh called another halt ; the night was 
very cold, and the dew heavy. After a short interval of rest by a blazing 
fire of caipel dung^ dried roots, and thorny plants, we continued to traverse 
the same wide monotonous plain, the further end of which was bounded by 
some blue mountain peaks, to which the Arabs pointed and shouted Tadmor^ 
the ancient name of Palmyra, and the only one by which they know it. 
Gradually the two blue peaks we had first discerned were seen to be joined 
by a ridge of lofty hills bounding the plain on the east, and we found ourselves 
in an irregular ravine. 

We rode in the gray light of dawn, perhaps for two hours, through the 
ravine, which seemed all at once to close in before us ; but, in reality, the 
hills only approached each other somewhat nearer, and then spread out 
immediately beyond the contraction into a wide valley, in which lies 
Palmyra, or Tadmor. My heart beat as we climbed one of the hills to 
the right, and came, on the other side, to the ruins of an aqueduct which 
once conveyed water to the town. There is not the least trace of a 
green leaf, or of moss, in the channel above the stately arches ; but all is 
^uaty, and filled with a fine sand, which the wind sweeps before it. We 
now saw, near the aqueduct, right and left, and on the heights before us, 
some quadrangular towers of considerable altitude ; the road passed close in 
front of one of them, and we found that it was an old tomb. Our Bedouins 
now charged up the last height with loud hurras, that echoed through the 
bills; we followed them, and from the summit we beheld the splendid 
ancient city stretched out before us — dead, and yet living for ever in its 
ruins. 

It is not possible to describe a view like that of the ruins of Palmyra, or 
even to give a &int idea of their effect. There is no such thing as imagining 
a common standard by which to compare these remains with others of 
past times. Here there is no rich, luxuriant region, to the living love- 
lutess of which the ruins might be as a foil and an ornament : there is nothing 
vomid but a seemingly interminable desert flat, stretching out in its 
inhospitable nakedness to the Euphrates ; and the only thing to arrest the 
®7e are the remains of the town — remains, so vast and numerous, that they 
^^^ scarcely be compassed in two hours. Far from every living thing— far 
v^moved in time from the men and the condition of society that could produce 
Bnch structures— stands an enormous multitude of Corinthian columns, the 
Aspect of which is rendered still more singular by there being scarcely any walls 
nesr them. May we compare the countless slender shafts, with the curving 

* Burckhanlt. 
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foliage of their capitals, to a petrified grove of palms 1 No ; it is mther the 
tulip- bed of a powerful fairy : some evil power has dried up the sap of the 
beautiful flowers, and we men now believe that what we see was once a 
town. Yes, truly, it was impossible for me to comprehend the prodigious 
spectacle presented to our view from the height. Let it not be expected, 
then, that I should attempt to depict it — ^the attempt would be oaeleaB ; for, 
after all, every reader would have to call in the aid of his own fimcy to 
enable him to reconstruct from my sketch the image of that vast min-covered 
plain ; of those columns, which, seen from a distance, appear slender as the 
stems of tulips, and the bases of which are yet higher than a man s head, 
and that stretch out their marvellous vistas to the length of 3000 paces. 
We rcMe in speechless wonder down the hill, gaxing with eager eyes on the 
scene before us. 




Pan of the Great Colouiade of Falmyrm. 



Descending to the plain, we stopped to drink at a well near the outer 
wall of the Temple of the Sun, and then pitched under an olive-tree in a 
deserted garden. This site of perished grandeur might once more be made 
a very agreeable spot by a proper distribution of two streams which are now 
entirely neglected by the Arabs ; they are both of hot, sulphureous water, 
which^ however, the inhabitants find wholesome and not disagreeable. The 
most considerable rises westward of the ruins from a beautifu. grotto at the 
foot of the mountains, almost high enough in the middle to admit of one^s 
standing upright. The whole bottom is a basin of very clear water soidg 
feet deep. The heat thus confined makes it an excellent bath, for which 
purpose the Arabs use it. The stream, which runs from it with a pretty 
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brisk curent, is about a foot deep, and more than three feet over, confined 
in some places by an old paved channel ; but, after a very short course, it is 
soaked up in the sand eastward of the ruins. While Palmyra flourished, 
this beautiful source must, no doubt, have been of great value. The other 
stream, the source of which we could not see, contains nearly the same quan- 
titj of water, and runs through the ruins in an ancient aqueduct under 
ground near the long portico, and in the same direction. It joins the first 
to the east of the ruins, and is lost with it in the sands. Besides these 
ealphoreous streams, there- was formerly a large quantity of well- tasted 
water conveyed to the town by an aqueduct very solidly constructed under 
ground, with openings at the top at certain distances to enable it to be kept 
clean. It is now broken about half a league from the town.* There are 
many palm-trees still at Tadmor ; probably, however, of recent importation, 
for the few survivors of the ancient stock that flourished there at the end of 
the J 7th oentury had all, save one, disappeared afterwards at the time of 
Wood's visit. 

The Temple of the Sun, which smgularly enough faces the west, stands in 
tbe centre of an immense court nearly seven hundred feet square, which is 
now enturely filled with the noisy houses of the Arab Palmyrenes. The 
Temple itself, now sadly dilapidated, was surrounded by a peristyle of fluted 
Corinthian columns with bronze capitals, all of which have disappeared, 
most pitiably exposing the naked surface of the stone to which they were 
attached. The great gate is the most beautiful I ever saw, next to the 
matchlsss one at Baalbec. The devices are very beautiful, consisting of 
branches of palm, bunches of grapes, flowers, fruits and garlands ; but the 
design is superior to the execution ; they are not cut deep enough, and the 
stone, moreover, has suffered much from exposure. A smaller door, that of 
tbe Temple itself, introduced us into a mosque, which fills up a great part of 
the interior; we saw a very curious ancient ceiling in one of the side apart- 
^^ts. Proceeding through other modem structures, we reached a gate, or 
doorway, ornamented with double fluted pillars, of no very chaste design, the 
filing displaying a Zodiac, and on the suflit of the architrave is the winged 
▼nltnre soaring among the stars, an interesting proof, of which I observed 
similar instances at Baalbec and in the tombs of Palmyra, of the affinity of 
the Egyptian and Qrecian sun-worship. I was much pleased with this 
'temple, but it is not to be compared with the Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbec.f 

A little beyond the Temple of the Sun begins the great colonnade, which 
nms nearly from east to west ; it is of great length and very beautiful. The 
t^Inmns are in good proportion and excellent preservation ; each shaft con- 
stating of three courses of stone admirably jointed, with a bracket for a bust 
or statue interposed between the second and third. In their present naked 
condition, these brackets are unsightly ; yet, wHen they were surmounted 
hy statues, the effect must have been extremely grand. 

Advancing up the noble avenue, temples and public edifices attract the 
^ys on all sides^ all more or less in ruins, except a small temple of the time 
of Abraham, considerably to the north, and the most entire at Palmyra. But 

* Wood, i* Lord Lindsay. 
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it8 columns and richly sculptured portal have suffered wofnlly from wud 
and time. Beyond it, 

0*er the still desert gleaming from afiur, 

stands a lofty, solitary, nameless column. We shall not attempt anj 
detailed description of the ruins of Tadmor; it would be impossible, so hope- 
less is the confusion that prevails among them. It would be as vain aa 
attempt to define the monuments of Palmyra from their shattered and hatf- 
buried remains, as to tell the names of a whole generation of men who«; 
bones lie scattered through a valley or piled together in a catacomb. 

It is indeed a most striking scene; an awful stillness, a lifelesanesl 
pervades the ruins which I never felt anywhere else, except perhaps at 
Pfi9stum, where I do not even recollect hearing a bird sing. No hats 
encumber them, no filthy Arabs intrude on you ; they stand as lonely aod 
silent as when the last of the Palm3nrenes departed, and left the citf of 
Zenobia to silence and decay ; — the fall of pillar after pillar has been the 
only note of time there, and that uncounted for oentnries. One csxuiot 
occupy one's self with petty architectural details at Palmyra, — icttAw the 
temple court I could criticise — without it, admire only ; and at sunrise, at 
sunset, in the morning glow or in the evening calm, wandering among tboM 
columns so graceful in themselves, so beautiful in their sisterly harmony, I 
thought I had never seen such loveliness ! — such awful loveliness ! — lovely 
and yet awful : at times you almost feel as if Palmyra were a woman, ud 
you stood by her corpse, stilled in death, but with a sweet smile lingering on 
her lip. 

How different all this frt)m Baalbec ! Here one's eye is free as ur,— how 
could it be otherwise at Tadmor in the wilderness ? There it is cooped vif 
within lofty walls ; you cannot see the temple till you are close to it, aod 
the details force themselves on your admiration; — and as for the greal 
temple, which many travellers seem not to be aware is a temple, unfinished 
as it was left by the ancients ; marred as it has been by the intrusion d 
modem buildings covering the whole platform, and hidden by the walls, » 
that from no one point within or without is it possible to view it as a whole 
— the eye is at first utterly bewildered, and even at last unable, except with 
imagination's aid, to estimate its grandeur.* 

The necropolis of Palmyra lies half-an-hour north-west of the Temple of 
the Sun, in the Wadi-el-Kebour^ the ravine through which we made oar 
approach to the city. The tombs, which are very numerous, and extremely 
interesting, are almost all of them towers, two, three, four, and in on^ 
instance, five stories high. The tomb of Jamblichus, mentioned by Wood 
eighty years ago, is now dreadfully dilapidated ; its stairs crumbled awa/» 
and the floor of the fourth story entirely gone. It is five stories high, and was 
built in the third year of the Christian era. That of Manaius is pecnliarlj 
interesting, and in some respects^ indeed, the most curious building at ^^' 
myrtL, It is in wonderful preservation, and its description will afford soine 
idea of the others, as they are almost all built on the same phui, ^^f^^ 
far less beautiful. It is a lofty square tower, about fifteen feet in the aide, 

* Lord Lindsay. The dates auigned hj his lordship to these buildings diller fron ^""^ 
admitted by other authorities ; see p. 234. 
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lessening by three coursoB of stonelike steps at about a third of its height. 

An inscription in honour of the deceased is engraved on a tablet over the 

loopway. The principal apartment is lined with four Corinthian pilasters 

)n each side, with recesses between 

ihem for mummies; each recess 

divided into five tiers by shelves, 

only one of which retains its position. 

The ancient Pabnyrenes buried their 

dead in the Eg3rptian manner, and 

Wood found, in one of the tombs, a 

mummy in all respects similar to 

those in the land of the Pharaohs. 

A Bedouin who accompanied me in 

my visit to the ruins told me, that 

there was formerly a great number of 

mummies in the sepulchres of Pal- 
myra, but that the Arabs had carried 

them off and destroyed them in the 

hope of discovering treasure.* A 

statue in a reclining posture lay at 

the end of the tomb between two 

semi- pillars ; busts, with inscriptions 

m the Palmyrene character, range 

between them, just below the cor- 
nice, and this again supports a false sarcophagus, sculptured with four 

basts, and covered by an embroidered cushion, on which the e&gy of a dead 

body seems once to have lain. Two smaller Ionic pillais flank the sarco- 
phagus. Several other busts, all with Palmyrene inscriptions, are sculptured 
^ relief over the door of entrance, and that of the staircase which leads to 
the upper story. The ceiling, broken through in the centre, but perfect at 
both ends, is sculptured all over with a beautiful pattern, tastefully coloured, 
of white flowers on blue grounds, inclosed within email squares, and these 
within larger, formed by lines of deep brown crossing each other, with 
yellow knobs at the points of intersection. Towards each extremity of the 
ceiling, are two male busts, in Roman costume, on a blue ground, the colour 
^ bright as if laid on yesterday. The cornice is beautiful, — the echinus or 
%g ornament, and roses between projecting modillions, — the same as that 
^ the Library at Haigh, and which is found on almost every building at 
Palmyra and Baalbec. The upper and lower apartments display little or no 
ornament, except a pediment or two in the former. A doorway from the 
^^ led down by a flight of steps to the latter, the roof of which, forming 
the floor of the principal chamber, has fallen in. It has four large recesses 
lor hnrial on each side. The date of this ediflce is A.D. 103.t 

/t is impossible to view so many monuments of industry and power 
Without wishing to be informed what age produced them, and what was 
yie souice of the immense riches they indicate ; in a word, without inquiring 
^to the history of Palmyra, and why it is so singularly situated in a kind 
oC island separated from the habitable earth by an ocean of barren sands. 
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But a singular destiny belongs to Palmjrra and to Baalbec, for which tbe 
world has scarcely a parallel, except, perhaps, in the Tast ruins of Tncatao. 
It is the natural and common fate of cities to have their memory longer 
preserved than their ruins. Troy, Babylon, and Memphis, are known only 
from books, while there is not one stone left on another to mark thor 
situation. But here we have two instances of considerable towns outliTiBg 
any account of them. Our curiosity about these places is raised rather bf 
what we see than by what we read ; and Baalbec and Palmyra are in a 
great measure left to tell their own story. Shall we attribute this to tbe 
loss of books, or conclude that the ancients did not think those buildings so 
much worth notice as we do ? If we can admit the latter snppodtioD, it 
seems to justify our admiration of their works. Their silence about Baalbec 
gives authority to what they say of Babylon ; and the works of Palmyra, 
scarcely mentioned, become vouchers for those so much celebrated of Greece 
and Egypt. 

Two classes of remains are distinguishable in Palmyra — one of these eon- 
sists only of ruinous heaps, which evidently belonged to buildings of very 
remote and indefinite antiquity : the other class comprises the buildings still 
partly standing, and of these the age has been satisfactorily determined by 
Wood and Dawkins, from architectural considerations, and from the inscnp- 
tions which some of them still preserve. They consider the monnmeiit 
erected by Jamblichus, the oldest, and the work of Dioclesian, the latest; 
the interval of time between the two being about 300 years. The other 
rich and expensive buildings were no doubt erected before the last of tbese 
dates, and probably after the first ; perhaps about the time Elabelus Mansion 
built his monument. What remains there are of the city wall do not look 
unlike the work of Justinian, and may be the repairs mentioned by Fnco- 
pius. The highest antiquity anything else can claim, is the time of tbe 
Mamelukes. 

There are strong grounds for concluding that as soon as the passage of tbe 
desert was found out and practised, the plentiful and constant springs of 
Palmjrra must have been known; and that as soon as trade became tbe 
object of attention, such a situation must have been valuable as necessary to 
the keeping up an intercourse between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, 
being about twenty leagues distant from that river, and about forty from 
Tyre and Sidon, on the coast. This, no doubt, must have happened very 
soon, from the situation of this desert in the neighbourhood of the first ci^ 
societies we know anything of; and we have positive authority, from tbe 
writings of Moses, for a very early intercourse between Padan Aram (»^' 
wards Mesopotamia) and the land of Canaan. Abraham*8 route from tbe 
one country to the other may very reasonably be supposed to have beeo 
through this desert, and the expeditious journey of Laban and Jacob f^^ 
Haran to Mount Gilead, could certainly not have been performed by 9^7 
other road. 

But even without going farther back than the reign of Solomon, tbe 
invasion of Tadmor by that monarch is of itself sufficient to throw p^ 
light on the history of the city. " He built strong walls there," says the 
historian Josephus, " to secure himself in the possession, and named it '^' 
mor, which signifies the Place of Pabn-trees." Hence it has been in<«^ 
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^kat Solomon was its first founder ; but we should rather be led to conclude 
&-OIII this passage, that it was already a place of known importance. The 
palm trees he found there, are not the trees of uninhabited countries. Again, 
the Icing of Jerusalem would never have carried his attention to so distant 
and detached a spot, without some powerful motive of interest, and this 
interest could be no other than that of an extensive commerce, of which this 
place was already the emporium. This commerce extended to India, and the 
Persian Gulf was the principal point of union. Various points concur in 
corroborating this last assertion ; nay, necessarily force us to acknowledge 
the Persian Gulf as the centre of the commerce of that Ophir^ concerning 
^whicb so many false hypotheses have been framed. For was it not in this 
Golf that the Tyrians carried on a flourishing trade from the earliest ages, 
and are not the isles of Tyrus and Aradus sufficient proofs of the settlements 
they made there ? If Solomon sought the alliance of the Tjrrians — if he 
stood in need of their pilots to guide his vessels, must not the object of their 
voyage have been those places which they already frequented, and to which 
they rq)ured from their port of Phcmicfim oppidum on the Red Sea, and 
perhaps from Tor^ in which name we may discover traces of that of their 
own dty ? Are not pearls, which were one of the principal articles of the 
commerce of Solomon, almost the exclusive produce of the coast of the Gulf, 
between the isles of Tyrus and Aradus (now called Barham) and Cape 
Masandoum ? Have not peacocks, which were so much admired by the 
Jews, been always supposed natives of that province of Persia which is 
adjacent to the Gulf? Did they not procure their monkeys from Yemen, 
which was in their way, and where they still abound ? Was not Yemen 
the country of Saba (or Sheba), the queen of which brought frankincense 
and gold to the Jewish king ? And is not the country of the Sabians cele- 
brated by Strabo for producing great quantities of gold ? Ophir has been 
sought for in India and in Africa ; but is it not one of those twelve Arabian 
districts or tribes mentioned in the genealogical annals of the Hebrews ? 
And ought it not, therefore, to be looked for in the vicinity of the countries 
they inhabit, since this genealogical geography always observes a certain 
order of situation, whatever Bochart and Calmet may say to the contrary ? 
In short, do we not distinctly perceive the name of Ophir in that of Ofor^ a 
town of the district of Oman, on the pearl coast? There is no longer any 
gold in that country ; but that is of no consequence, since Strabo positively 
asserts that in the time of the SeleucidsB, the inhabitants of Gerrha, on the 
road to Babylon, obtained considerable quantities from it. On weigh- 
ing all these circumstances, it must be admitted that the Persian 
Gulf was the centre of the most extensive commerce of the ancient 
eastern world, and that it was with a view of communicating with it 
by a shorter or more secure route, that Solomon turned his attention 
towards the Euphrates ; and that, from the convenience of its situation, 
Palmjnra must from that period have been a considerable city. We may 
even reasonably conjecture, when we reflect on the revolutions of the follow* 
ing ages, that this commerce became a principal cause of those wars in 
Lower Asia, for which the barren chronicles of those early times assign no 
motives. If after the reign of Solomon the Assyrians of Nineveh turned 
their ambitious views towards Chaldea and the lower part of the Euphrates, 
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it was with the inteDtion of approaching that great souroe of opnlenoe, the 
Persian Gulf. If Bahylon, from heing the vassal of Nineveh, in a short 
time became her rival and the seat of a new emfure, it was because her 
situation rendered her the emporium of this InoratiTO trade ; in short, if the 
kings of this great citj waged perpetual wars with Jerusalem and Tyre, 
their object was not only to despoil those cities of their ridies, but to prerest 
their invading their trade by the way of the Bod Sea. J<Am of Antiocfa, 
the historian, who has informed us that NebuchadnessEar took pottessioB of 
Tadmor before lie laid siege to Jerusalem, clearly indicates that the 
former city acted in concert with the two neighbouring capitals. Their 
gradual decline became, under the Persian empire and the snooessorB of 
Alexander, the efficient cause of the sudden greatness of Palmyra in the 
time of the Parthians and the Romans ; having then become the baniefs 
between those powers, ^^ whose first care, when at war," as Pliny tells oi^ 
^* was to engage her in their interest,^^ she was politic enough to maintam 
a neutrality in their disputes, and to render the luxury of the two migb^ 
rivals subservient to her own aggrandisement. She now enjoyed muif 
centuries of peace, which allowed her inhabitants to erect tlioae monnments 
of opulence which we still admire in their ruins ; and they the more reidilv 
adopted this species of luxury, as the nature of tlie country pomitted no 
other, and from the natural propensity of merchants in every nation to 
display their wealth in magnificent buildings. Odenatus and Zenobia carried 
this propensity to its greatest height ; but by attempting to exceed its 
natural limits, they at once destroyed the equilibrium, and Palmyra, stripped 
by Aurelian of the power she had acquired in Syria, was besi^ed, takes 
and ravaged by that emperor, and lost in one day her liberty and secnritv, 
which were the principal sources of her grandeur. From that period the 
perpetual wars of these countries, the devastations of conquerors, vid 
the oppressions of despots, by impoverishing the people, have diminislied the 
commerce, and destroyed the source that conveyed industry and opnleooe 
into the very heart of the Desert : the feeble channels that survive, scrre 
only at this day to render the desolation of Palmyra more sensible and niore 
complete.* 

The weather has been very much changed for tlie last two days. This 
morning (Nov. 2), a siroc wind is blowing, and wild dark clouds are dnviog 
up from the south ; yesterday rain fell for the first time sinoe June. At 
midday we went to the source of the hot sulphureous stream, to bathe. Jo^ 
can penetrate along the grotto for twenty or thirty yards, swimming in * 
delicious basin of hot water. At the upper end, the passage is so cod- 
tracted, and the air is so hot and suffocating, as to render it difficult to 
proceed. 

From the bath I crossed over the sands amid the ruins of the ancient citv 
to the circular temple, which commands a fine view of the whole coaotrr. 
It was a strange and wild day ; the wind was every moment increasingi ''^^ 
whirling the sand in eddying columns through the air, whilst dark threaieo- 
ing clouds were collecting all along the mountain range on the outskiHs w 
the Desert. I spent some time sketching under the shelter of the little 
temple, when suddenly a hurricane of wind swept through tJie colnmns and 
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filled the whole atmosphere with a dense fo^ of sand. One of my com- 
panioiM was tripped up hj an Arah, and his head covered with a cloak, to 
protect him till the gust had passed. Every object ten yards distant was 
suddenly shronded from view; then came a sudden lull, and the sand was 
seen pouring down in showers. The long line of columns was scarcely again 
▼iflible, when a sudden flash of forked lightning darted down amongst them, 
instantaneously followed by a burst of thunder that made the tottering walls 
tremble, and large warm drops of rain pattered on the stones. Again the 
wind swept by, now driving clouds of sand, now scattering them, and open- 
ing an uninterrupted view across the desert, which was covered with a 
sombre leaden tint) reflecting back the gloomy colour of the dark thunder 
clouds that hung above it. The forked lightning darted in every direction, 
and loud peals of thunder reverberated from difl^erent quarters at the same 
time. The rain poured down in torrents and beat down the sand, and the 
whole scene was sublime. 

Taking advantage of a sudden cessation of the rain, I ran towards 
Tadmor; just as I arrived at the gate it recommenced. I unfolded my 
umbrella ; at the sight of it the Arabs in the gateway shouted with asto- 
nishment ; they collected round me, examined its construction, and notwith- 
standing the rain followed me to the house, calling on everybody to come 
and look at the Frangi ; which they did, shouting Masliallah ! Elhem di 
lilhdi, " God be praised," Ac. 

We bad an awful night of it. The rain came down in one universal deluge 
of water ; tl.e whole place was flooded ; the rain poured through the roof 
of our house ; and happy was the man who had an umbrella to spread over 
him as he sat up in bed. Pots, pans, and kettles were placed in every 
direction to catch the streams that poured from above, and fortunately it 
moderated a little, or we should have been almost drowned. The lightning 
was such as I never saw before ; flash followed flash so instantaneously, that 
it was one continued blaze of light, in which the columns, the ruins, and the 
towers, backed by black clouds, presented a sublime appearance ; and the 
view over the Desert, as flash after flash gleamed over the wide solitary 
waste, was the strangest and wildest imaginable. The wind had died away^ 
the black clouds hung motionless, and the peals of thunder followed one 
anotlier in such quick succession as to keep up one continued roll. "Wet and 
miserable as we were, we could not but congratulate ourselves that this 
frightful tempest had not overtaken us in the Desert. 

Nov. 4th. — What a lovely morning! The storm has blown ofl^, and what 
a cliange ! the air is now fresh and cold, and the Arabs gather their abbahs 
around them, not seeming to admire the altered weather. The thirsty soil, 
unwatered for nearly five months, has sucked up all the moisture, and early in 
the morning we mounted on horseback to make an excursion into the Desert, 
and to visit the plain of salt. T]ie change in the weather has altered our 
determination of proceeding to the banks of the Euphrates, four days 
distant across the desert : nor will our Bedouins agree to guarantee our 
safety any further.* 

The Desert is not the perfect flat it seems to be from above ; slight undu- 
lations appear in difi\$rent directions, but they are not sufiicient to break the 
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dull uniformity of the landscape, which presents exactly the same dieerkss 
aspect, our Arabs told us, for hundreds of miles. In different districts it 
varies much, and sometimes possesses a rich soil and a fine crop of herbage 
Low aromatic shrubs are scattered all over it in large patches, and in man; 
places it is clothed as far as the eye can reach, wiUi glittering flowen 
poppies of many colours, the Persian iris, lupins, mignonette, a very smal 
species of basil (ocymum) and larkspurs, which grow over the plain in ever] 
direction, as thickly as blue-bells in a meadow. Still the aspect of the deeer 
is painfully oppressive, and how often when the bleak wind was moaning otc 
the dreary waste, particularly in the night, have I thought of the beautj 
and justice of the expression — '' the howling wilderness.^ It is astonishing 
how the herds thrive as they do upon the dead dry plants. The dromediriet 
will pull up and devour dry prickly plants and thistles, which appear in 
possess no more nourishment than a bit of stick ; yet they subsist and thrive 
on them for weeks and months. The stories we hear of moving sands aod 
suffocating winds are not applicable to this desert. There is an exteosin 
district of sand and dust along the mountains npon which the ruins d 
Palmyra stand, but these are never large enough to produce the effect the; 
do in the great African deserts.* 

I had contemplated the ruins of Palmyra at all hours of the day, and 1 
wished to visit them once by night before I left them for ever. The mind 

is filled with indefinable emotions in wander- 
ing alone through this dead city when iht 
countless stars are glittering in the sk?, 
and the moon sheds its pallid lustre on the 
innumerable columns, the temples, palaoes, 
and porticoes, the triumphal arches, and 
mouldering sepulchres. Stretched on the 
sand, which was still hot from the rays of 
the sun, with my head leaning on a Pig- 
ment of a column, I listened to the nistling 
of the palm-trees m the wind, to the 
screeches of the night-birds that build th^ 
nests in the foliage of the capitals, and to 
the rippling of the water that flowed at mj 
feet ; and then I thought I could catch the 
faint sound of voices lost in space, «od 
^^ ^^^j fajffi jt^ strange mysterious whispers, sighs w^ 

J'^ ^;ii00$0l^^ ^'0 My eyes wandered indifferently over the 

Bedouin. mius, which my imagmation moulded into 

fantastic shapes. My mind was thronged 

with a world of ideas ; the black shadows of the columns, stretehmg oat 

over the sand, seemed to me like phantoms that had come to weep 0Terih« 

corpse of Palmyra. 

Among all these gigantic shadows, one smaller one particulariy vrtef^ 
my attention ; for it was in motion, and projected itself^now on the sand, 
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now on the facade of a tomb. It was the shadow of a Bedouin ; he halted 
close before me, and I saw that he was armed with a gun. I thought he 
was going to attack me, and I grasped one of my pistols. 

'^ Peace be to you!" said the Bedouin. *'What are you doing alone 
amongst these ruins ? Are you not afraid of the djiis ? " 

** And what are you doing here yourself?" was my reply. 

^^ I am looking for one of my camels I have lost — that 's all.^ 

There was a moment's silence, and then the Bedouin said, in a grave 
and thoughtful tone — 

" So, then, there was a time when another people than the Arabs dwelt in 
the city of Tadmor." 

*^¥es; a nation, great in war — in the arts and commerce— dwelt of 
old on this spot, where we now see nothing but ruins and dust. All has 
perished. The very tombs of Wadi-el-Kebour are empty." 

The Arab, looking up, and pointing to the starry sky, replied—^' God 
alone is great ! God alone is eternal ! ^ * 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

DiNASCD»— GLIMPSEa OP THK D0MI8TIC HaBITB OF THE DaMASCBNBS An ARMENIAN WbDDINO 

— A TuRsim DiNNSR — Eastkhn Females — Character or the Turks and Arabs. 

On our return to Damascus we were invited to exchange our quarters 
at the convent for the house of an Armenian merchant, a worthy man whose 
acquaintance we had 
made at Beyroot. The 
master of the house was 
not at home when we 
^ved, and we were 
received in a hand- 
^mely furnished apart- 
ment by a venerable- 
looking, gray- bearded 
gentleman, a relation 
of our host, who gave 
^8 a very ceremonious 
bnt kind welcome. 

"SeUmityaKhow- 
«ga. I congratulate you 
on your safety. How 
« your health ? Will 
you drink 9hurhat ? Will you breakfast ? " 

On the second day after our arrival our host made his appearance ; and as 
oe remuned at home one whole day to receive visits of congratulation on his 
8afe return, we thought it but polite to sit with him the greater part of the 
forenoon. A constant succession of visitors flowed in from nine o'clock till 
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late in the evening ; and the kissing of hands and rabbing of beards together 
must have been yery fatiguing to our fat fnend. 

There is something exceedingly graceful and pleasing in the Arab saluta- 
tion. If the visitor happened to be somewhat inferior in station, he took 
our friend^s hand, kissed it, and touched it with his forehead ; if a oommoD 
acquaintance, they shook hands, each kisring his own hand and raiang it to 
his head ; if near relations they embraced and kissed each oth&r on each side 
of the &ce— then they kept ringing the changes on all the various forms of 
congratulation practised on such occasions. 

^^ I congratulate you on your safety. I hope you are well.^ 
^^ Praised be God ! how is your health, Khowaga Elias?" 
*^ El ham doo lillah ! We were made desolate by thy absence, O Khowaga 
Djorions !" 
*' May God not make us desolate by thy absence, Khowaga Elias !"" 
Then came the inquiry, ^* Who are the two strangers ?^ and, our names 
having been mispronounced in due form, the same touching of foreheads aod 
congratulations, and inquiries after our health, were repeated. They make 
use of the same form of expression as the Muslims do, saying El^kamdoo- 
AUahy " praise be to Allah,'' Allah ye sel limak^ " Allah preserve thee." * 

There is a form of greeting and expressing thanks very common throagb- 
out the East ; but which I have never seen so continually repeated as in 
Damascus. It is pleasing at first, but the constant repetition soon weais off 
the outward gloss, and it becomes tiresome. The right hand, by a rapid 
motion, seems to touch the heart, the lips, and the forehead ; by which is 
expressed, ^^ I will serve you with heart, word, and life." This exercise is 
gone through upon first entering the divan, and repeated with every teA 
cup of co£Fee, both before and after drinking it, as well as with the braodj, 
pipes, and sugar-plums. It is likewise used when a compliment is paid, or 
a civil thing said ; so that, if the visit lasts an hour, and the company are 
facetious, the right arm has no idle time.f 

We were introduced by our host to one of the principal men of his nation 
in Damascus, a very distinguished and well-informed man. Ibrahim had 
placed him at the head of his nation in the municipal council, which at that 
time governed the city. This man, although he had never been out of 
Damascus, had very just and logical ideas on the political state of Europe^ 
and more especially of France, on the general movement of the human mind 
at this epoch, on the impending changes in modem governments, and on the 
probable futurity of civilisation. I never conversed with any one in Europe 
whose views on these subjects were more precise and intelligent, which is 
the more extraordinary, as he was acquainted only with Latin and Greeki 
and had never been able to read those western works or journals, wheie 
such questions are brought to the level of those who echo without onder- 
standing them. Neither had he enjoyed any opportunity of conversing with 
the enlightened men of our climes. Damascus is a region without relations 
with Europe. He had accomplished the whole by means of geographical 
maps, and some striking historical and political facts, which had penetrated 
thus far, and which his natural and reflective genius had interpreted with a 
surprising sagacity. 

* KinneftT. f Monro. 
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This gentleman has a daughter fourteen years old, who is the most divine 
creature we have ever beheld ; her mother, still voung, is also quite charm- 
ing. He presented to me his son, a boy of twelve, whose education gives 
hiffl considerable occupation. ^' You should send him into Europe," I said 
to him, ** and let him have an education such as you regret for yourself I 
will watch over it." *' Alas !" he replied, ^^ I am constantly thinking upon 
it, and it has long engaged my thoughts ; but if the state of the East does 
not change, what service shall I have rendered my son by raising him, by 
Us knowledge, above his age, and the country where he must live ? What 
will he do at Damascus when he comes back with European science, 
manners, and taste for liberty ? When a man must be a slave, it is better 
never to have known any state but slavery." * 

Another Armenian— one of our new acquaintances — was about to marry 
his son to the daughter of a very wealthy merchant. We were invited to 
the festivity ; and we were informed that we ought to be in readiness at an 
early hour in the afternoon, because, as we were distinguished guests, the 
bridegroom's father would send a number of his people to conduct us in 
ceremony to his house. 

It was five in the afternoon when word was brought us that the merchant's 
envoys had presented themselves at our door, whereupon we went out to 
them and found a crowd of people assembled, who were all singing, in no 
very harmonious style, to the accompaniment of a flute and a fiddle. The 
masioians were preceded by two persons with torches and others with 
lanterns; and thus marshalled we arrived in the Armenian's court-yard, 
where we were obliged to wait a few minutes, among a number of boys 
seated round a fire. The master of the ceremonies, a very punchy Armenian, 
came up to ns and led us into the antechamber, which was so crammed with 
people of all sorts, that it was almost impossible to get through without 
setting our elbows and fists in motion. At last we did make our way to 
the great saloon, at the door of which two servants knelt down to take off 
our shoes. 

When we entered the room all present paid ns the compliment of rising 
from their seats, and the master of the house led us up to the place of honour 
&t the comer of the deewan. After we had seated ourselves, and motioned 
to the rest of the company to do the same, the Armenian bishop, who sat 
opposite ns in the other comer of the deewan, saluted us, laying his hand on 
^is heart and then on his forehead ; and all the other guests' followed his 
example. 

These customary civilities having been duly interchanged, there came 
before us such a host of finely dressed servants, that I could not conceive 
^hat they could all find to do for us. But this is provided for by the 
customs of the East, which require the distinct services of one if not more 
Attendants for every little duty, however trivial. Thus it was here : one of 
the attendants laid a gold embroidered napkin on the arm which each of us 
held out to receive it ; a second knelt down before us with a silver wash- 
hand basin, and a third poured water over our hands from a silver ewer. 
•A. fourth, when we had washed, drew the napkin from our arms over our 
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fingers to dry tliem ; then came a fifth and a abcth, each with a aQver mItct 
beuing crystal cups of sherbet and sweetmeats, and a seTenth and eighth 
again with napkins to be nsed in case we had the misfortune to spiU a drop 
between the cup and the lip. After these men had fulfilled their important 
tasks, a whole troop in the old Turkbh garb, with tnrban and caftan, csrae 
and put long pipes in our mouths and presented us with coffee. 

We smoked stoutly, and there was a general silence in the room, foreTeiy 
one was busy with his pipe. This dolcefar ntmte^ the gorgeous decorations of 
the apartment and the glittering of silken garments all round us, the aroms 
of the oofiee and the delicious odour of the choice tobacco, put ua into the best 
of humours, and carried us back in imagination to the old times of the right 
Oriental splendour, whereof in Damascus almost alone some lingering traces 
are still to be found. After a few rounds of pipes and coffee, we were left to 
repose for a quarter of an hour, during which nothing was done ; at the end 
of that interval two small mattresses were spread at the entrance to the rooni, 
on which four persons, who now made their appearance, sat down. These 
were musicians, namely, two Tiolinists, one of whom was blind, one flute- 
player, and one who beat the tambourine. 

The concert began with a Turkish song, the beauties of which I was not 
capable of appreciating. The blind man then performed a solo, and preluded 
in so demoniac a style and with such desperate experiments on the strings, 
that to the very end of the piece I was under the impression that he was 
only tuning his instrument. After a torturing half-hour the artists at last 
concluded their concert with a song, which the blind man led in a nasal tone, 
the burthen being taken up in chorus by the other three. They then retired, 
and pipes and coffee were again presented. 

It was now nine o^clock. Two children from eight to ten years old 
entered the room, each carrying a lighted green wax-candle set in a wooden 
candlestick, carved into the shape of a nosegay. They were followed by a 
man with a basket covered with a transparent gold embroidered cloth, 
through which it was easy to distingubh a gentleman's full suit, that 
formed the contents of the basket. The latter and the wax tapers were set 
down at the feet of the bishop, who rose from the deewan, and pronounced 
in concert with four other ecclesiastics a prayer, which was now and th^ 
interrupted by the voices of seven singing boys. 

It struck us as curious that although we had been some hours in the house, 
we had as yet seen nothing of the bridegroom, the very person in whose honoor 
the whole ceremony was held ; but now, after the priests had pronounced their 
blessing upon the clothes, all eyes were turned to the door, at which there 
appeared a young man, about two-and-twcnty, in the shabbiest dress. ^^ 
took him at first for a beggar ; he was tall but very pale, and hardly ventond 
to raise his eyes from the ground. 

All on a sudden he began to undress before us ; whereupon an old msn, 
a relation of the bridegroom (I need hardly say that this latter persoiu^ 
and the young man were one), went up to the basket, and handed the bride- 
groom, one by one, the shirt, the shawl and the girdle, and the furred rohe. 
The young man^s father now stood up, took the fur cap frx>m the basket, 9»^ 
advancing with an air of solemnity to his son, kissed him thrice on the 
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fbrehead, and set the cap on his head ; at the same time he put a ring on 
bb finger with a splendid brilliant, the sparkling of which was visible all 
oyer the room. The bishop next came forward, and threw a gold-embroidered 
bandkerchief of rose-coloured silk round the young man's neck, and put a 
mmikr one into his hand, which the young man pressed for an instant to 
his mouth and eyes. The master of the ceremonies then took hold of him 
and led him round the room, presenting him seTerally to each guest, whose 
hand he immediately kissed. Having finished the round of the room, he 
returned to his place by the door, and, seating himself between the two wax 
candles, remained there till supper time, eleven o'clock. 

A small stand, about two feet high, was brought in, and on it was laid a 
great copper tray or table, at least fourteen feet in diameter, round the edge 
of which were laid slices of white bread, with radishes, celery, and parsley. 
A similar table was prepared for the clergy at the other end of the apartment. 

As soon as the guests sat down to eat, the bridegroom withd^w to the 
antechamber, whence the insufferable music was again heard, though, to our 
gnat delight, it soon ceased. The airs played, as we learned firom a person 
acquainted with the usages of the country, were old Arabian melodies, which 
the blind man accompanied, in his snuffling tone, with declamations firom 
the Thousand and One Nights. The following was the bill of fare for 
supper : — Rice milk, leban, soup with a twang of mutton fat, roast mutton 
with rice, an erUrie of roast meat, stewed pears, a turkey stuffed with rice, 
'oast fowls, entree of other meat, kebabs (little pieces of meat roasted on a 
wooden skewer), entrSe of kid, pilau with sour milk and cheese. From 
time to time small glasses were ha&ded round, filled with Lebanon wine, 
which, though very good and full-bodied, unfortunately always smacks 
strongly of the skins in which it is kept. It was brought in by servants 
better dressed and of superior station to those who served up the meat. 

It was midnight when the table was cleared and removed, and then we 
^^ servants to wait on us with water, towels, and so forth, as before, 
^en they were gone, two others came forward with censors and incense ; 
^d, while they frunigated us with the fragrant smoke, others scattered rose- 
water over our clothes firom small crystal flasks. The bridegroom had not 
made his appearance aU the time of supper ; but as soon as the tables were 
'cmoved, the poor youth again entered the room, and took up his old 
<iuarters between the two green candles at the door. And now began the 
sort of siesta, which the Turks designate by the untranslatable word kitf^ a 
sort of thing of which we Europeans have no conception. 

Whenever we settle ourselves down for a nap with full stomachs, the 
thousand thoughts that never leave us immediately transform themselves 
mto uneasy dreams, and we wake up at last firom an unrefireshing sleep, 
half chilled, half bathed in perspiration. But the man of the East leans 
back on his deewan, thinks of nothing, and ei^joys a pleasant state of com- 
P^^Bure between sleeping and waking, slowly inhaling and puffing out the 
smoke from his long pipe. The Prophet himself commends this siesta, 
"ftying, '' Sleep the haUuleh sleep (». e. the sleep after meals), for Satan sleeps 
it not." 

Tlue interval between acts lasted, on the present evening, upwards of an 
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hour and a half, during which midnight exercised its swaf, and deep stilbess 
pervaded the whole house. But all at once the iostruments struck np, and 
the sleepers were instantly on the alert again. Every one talked, laughed, 
and told stories; till presently the master of the ceremonies stalked 
importantly into the middle of the room, and announced, with a loud voice, 
that it was time to go for the hride, and to conduct her to the church. 

Upon this we all stood up and went out of doors, to fall into our places in 
the line of procession. This was headed hy men bearing torches ; then 
came the musicians, the place of honour next to them being assigned to ns, 
to our no small affliction ; the other guests followed ; and, last of aU, the 
bridegroom walked among the servants. After slowly pacing for about ten 
minutes through the dirty, ill-paved streets (it was a damp, foggy night}, 
we arrived at the house of the bride's father, where we were again 
nnbooted. Passing through a spacious hall, we entered a room where those 
friends of the family Who held a second rank in the company were squatted 
round a manghal. 

From this room we were admitted into the grand reception saloon, which 
was far more sumptuous still than that in the bridegroom's house. Opposite 
tlie entrance was a niche, containing an alabaster clock, and several prettf 
vases with artificial flowers. The windows, loftier than usual, were hung 
with silk curtains ; the cushions of the deewan were covered with yellow 
silk, worked with flowers in brown velvet. On the carpet stood two 
manghals of very handsome workmanship, surrounded by large bronse 
candelabras with green wax-tapers. 

First of all, we were welcomed in the usual manner ; then came coffee 
and pipes ; and whilst we smoked at our ease, the poor bridegroom went 
round the room and kissed the hand of everybody he had not previoosly 
saluted at his father s. Then came four artists, hired by the bride's father, 
and favoured us with several pieces of music, which were, unfortunately, no 
better than those we had heard before. Our stay here was not long, for the 
wedding procession now set out direct to the church. 

We saw in the court a number of men crowded about a very richly- 
adorned white canopy, which was intended to be held over the bride. The 
procession set out on its march as before, but in a more lengthened line, the 
bridegroom being now followed by the bride's friends, and, lastly, by herself, 
mounted on horseback, and surrounded by a number of females on foot 
She wore a white silk dress, reaching to the soles of her feet, and sprinkled 
with flowers wrought in gold. Her head-dress was a kerchief of white 
muslin, over which was another of red satin, that nearly concealed her whole 
face ; and these were surmounted by a wooden contrivance, not unlike a 
soldier's chako rounded off at top. It required some effort of imagination 
to discover the form of a human head under this strange accoutrement. 

It took us more than half an hour to reach the church, which should have 
been ready to receive us, but was so badly lighted that we could hardly 
discern the dome. This was supported by eight columns : on the left as we 
entered was a picture of St. George slaying the dragon, and on the right 
the door leading to the cloisters. We took our places before the high altar, 
and seats being brought uis, we had leisure to examine the interior of the 
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church. Oret the altar, which was approached by four steps of white 
marble, hung a picture of the Virgin ; and right and left of this were 
portraits of St. Anne and St. Peter. A chandelier with yellow lights, that 
burned badly, was suspended in the middle of the nave, and some silver 
lamps were disposed here and there, without any regard to symmetry* 

At last the bridegroom came forward, and was placed on the left side of 
tbe altar ; to the right side of which the bride was immediately led by a 
Teiled female. The bishop donned his richest robes, thickly beset with gold 
and silTer, and took his place in a niche. Another clergjonan joined the 
hands of the young couple, whilst a third pressed their heads together, and 
a boy, perched on a sort of scaffold, held a cross and a wax candle over 
their heads. They remained exactly in this posture for twenty minutes, 
daring which time tlie bishop stood before them and said mass. 

A chapter firom St. Matthew, read by a deacon, closed the service ; but 
as the reader happened unfortunately to be hunchbacked and to stutter 
cnrioualy, we were obliged to bethink us very perseveringly of the solemnity 
of the occasion in order to keep from laughing. The clergyman then 
uttered a prayer, and tied a ribbon to the bridegroom's cap and the bride^s 
hehnet, thereby signifying that they were thenceforth bound together for 
life. I asked a person near me what was the meaning of the wooden head- 
piece worn by the bride, and he told me that it was intended to make her 
a match for her husband in height, so as to give them both to understand 
that there was a perfect equiJity between them, and that neither should 
pretend to carry the head higher than the other. 

Finally, the married couple kissed a crucifix ; the bride was led away by 
the same feaiale who had placed her at the altar, and then conveyed on 
horseback, completely veiled, to her husband^s house. About three o'clock 
in the morning was concluded this whole business, which had busied the 
minds of the natives for several weeks, and to which we strangers had 
sacrificed a night's rest. We were well content, however, once for all, to 
have seen an Armenian wedding in Syria.* 

Haymg heard a great deal of the stud of Hassan Effendi, an influential 
Tnrk, we obtained an introduction to him. He immediately ordered his son 
and bis equerry to conduct us to his vast stables, where he keeps thirty or 
forty of the most beautiful animals of the Desert. They were, in general, 
horses of a great height, of dark-gray or roan colour, with manes like black 
^) eyes set wide apart, and clean and vigorous limbs. Their shoulders 
^ere broad and flat ; their chest like the swan's. It was curious to witness 
the nervous excitement into which these horses were thrown when we 
entered. An assembly of true believers surprised in the mosque by a 
Christian intruder, could not have more vividly portrayed in attitude or 
countenance their indignation and alarm, than did these horses on seeing a 
strange face, and hearing an unknown language. 

After the usual ceremony of pipes and coffee, We were civilly invited to 
dinner at noon on the following day. Punctual to our appointment, we 
baited so long that we began to think we had misunderstood the compliment, 
v^isitors came in, pipes and coffee went round, until, wearied with the 

* Hackmnder. 
o3 
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monotony of the scene, we rose to depart. We were then reminded of oar 
engagement, and politely asked if we preferred the Eoropean custom of 
separate plates, or would conform to the Oriental mode. We, of ooune, 
chose the latter, and were soon summoned to our repast. The Effendi first 
quitted the room, and we with several other guests followed without 
ceremony. 

Crossing the court, each dipped his hands into the fountain, and toweb 
were presented by servants. We then entered a large open recess, raised 
from the ground by a high step, leaving our slippers below. In the middle 
of this apartment stood a low table, which put us to some inconvenience bj 
its diminutive size, as we all indiscriminately encircled it, atting on the 
floor upon our heels. Upon this was a tray plentifully supplied with thin 
cakes, and liberally furnished with silver spoons. In the centre was placed 
a metal dish, standing on a high foot, and filled with a cone of minced and 
well-seasoned meat, swimming in a sauce of curdled milk, and ganushed 
with rolls of fried paste. The dish was surrounded witli sevoil small 
basins of ordinary English ware, some of them containing a kind of salad, 
deliciously flavoured with cucumber, and pleasantly acidulated with sour 
milk ; others held a vegetable, apparently of the gourd tribe, of a delicate 
flavour, fried or stewed in gravy. Our host set the example by first eating 
a portion of the paste, dipped in the sauce. He then took some of the con> 
tents of the principal dish, and occasionally of the others, on his bread, 
which he ate with his spoon. All then commenced, without invitation, | 
in the same manner, and the servants (for several stood behind us) changed 
the dishes again and again, at the signal of their master. 

Among the crowd of attendants that waited on us were two very fine 
lads, the nephews of our host. They did not, indeed, remove the dishes, nor 
perform the ordinary duties of a domestic servant, but they continued to 
stand while we ate, and occasionally poured out a cup of wine, or directed 
the servants, joining at the same time in our conversation. There is no 
servile feeling in this, which is no more than a mark of respect paid by ail 
young men to their elders. Neither of these lads would have dreamed of 
sitting down to eat with their uncle, and scarcely ever received anything 
from his hand without kissmg it ; but there was no coldness or restraint in 
their intercourse, which was very evidently characterised by great kindness 
and affection, though with a certain degree of respectful deference on the 
part of the young men which, unhappily perhaps, is seldom seen in more 
civilised countries. 

The dinner was really excellent. Different kinds of meat cut in small 
pieces were mixed with chopped vegetables or sauces, so that nothing 
required to be separated with the fingers. One dish — a stew of meat, 
damsons, and onions — I am ashamed to say, pleased me much. I was lesa 
delighted with a mixture of rice and spices rolled up in the young and tender 
leaves of the vine; a great favourite I believe with the natives. Fsstiy, 
stewed apricots, and other sweets were served without any perceptible order 
in the middle of the repast, and last of all came a pilau of mutton and rioe. 
We had not much beef at the table, and, by-the-by it is a remarkable fSict 
that the ox tribe are no favourites with the Turks. It is a common sayiojf 
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imong tbem that all the animal kingdom was converted to the trne faith by 
their Prophet except the wild boar and the buffalo, which remained 
nnbelieTere ; it is on this account that both these animals are sometimes called 
Christians. We are not surprised that the boar should be so denominated ; 
but as the flesh of the bnffalo as well as its leban or sour milk is much 
esteemed by the Turks, it is difficult to account for the disgrace in which that 
animal has fallen among them ; the only reason I could learn from it is, that 
the buffalo, like the hog, has a habit of rolling in the mud, and of plunging 
into the muddy ponds in the summer time up to the very nose, which alone 
remains Tisible above the surface,* 

The only beverage we had at our repast was water, which was presented, 
when asked for, in small coarse basins of English earthenware. Our enter- 
tainment was, after all, tedious enough, and almost a silent one. Each 
gnest as he finished left the table, and, resuming his slippers, advanced to 
the fountain, where he was supplied with soap and a towel. All then 
assembled in the other apartment where, after repeating the ceremony of 
smoking, we took our leave. 

Though but a sorry draughtsman, I wished to try my hand at sketching a 
very sumptuous apartment I had seen in one of my visits in the city. Permis- 
sion was readily granted me. At first I was alone in the room, but by degrees 
several males of the family dropped in ; and two daughters of the house, fine 
creatures, and fortunately unveiled, showed themselves now and then at the 
door ; but they always darted away when I turned my head at the sound 
of their silvery laughter. At last I told the old gentleman, their father, that 
if they wished to see my performance they might come in, whereupon he 
replied, they would be glad to do so, but were afraid of disturbing me. 

One of their brothers now called to them to come in, and they did so ; but 
e^h of them had managed to find herself some little business, pour $e faire 
<<n« contencmcQ. One bore a salver with a crystal goblet, containing syrup 
for sherbet; the other carried iced water; and a younger little sister had 
^ver spoons in a small basket. We were soon on very good terms with 
each other; they sat down beside me, and greatly admired my very pren- 
ticelike handiwork. And then they showed me all kinds of little amiable 
attentions, sometimes handing me a fresh pipe, after having applied it for 
a moment to their own rosy lips ; sometimes laying a live coal on the bowl 
^hen they thought the fire was extinguished. I was very sorry when the 
approach of darkness put an end to my artistic labours. Before I took my 
leave they preferred a petition to me through their brother, that I would 
<^w something for each of them on a bit of paper. One asked for a 
portrait of a chair, another for that of a manghal, and the eldest of the three 
°®gged that I would draw her the figure of a ship that runs on wheels, 

* ^nrekhardt. The nme author states that, at Katena, one of the chief villages ia the 
o^gfaboarhood of Damascus, there is the tomb of a celebrated SantoD in the mosque, and near it 
^ hole in the rocky ground over which an apartment has been built for the reception of maniacs ; 
^J ue put down into the hole, and a stone is placed over its mouth ; here they remain for three 
^four days, after whicb, as the Turks pretend, they regain their senses. The Christians say 
^t this Santon was a patriarch of Damascus, who left his flock and turned hermit ; and that he 
l^ned great reputation among the Turks, because whenever he prostrated himself before the 
^«r Ai* sheep /Mowed hit esampk. 
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i.e. a steam-yessel, of which she had heard some confused aoooont. I 
retaniy I got them to write their names in my pocket-book, and we parte 
the best of friends. 

To describe female costume is a difficult task for those who are neithe 
professed artists, man-milliners, nor writers in the ^^ Mirror of Fashion ; 
nevertheless we must make the attempt. 

The hair is parted at the crown of the head ; one part falls down ove 
the neck, the rest is twisted into tresses with black silk resembling the haii 
and descends to the feet. Little wreaths of gold or silver htaig at thi 
extremity of these tresses, and by their weight draw them down the fii| 
length of the figure ;* small strings of pearls, of golden sequins, and of natora 
flowers, are scattered on the head, the whole mixed together with incre 
dible profusion, as if the contents of a casket had been thrown at randon 
upon the glossy, odorous hair. 
This barbaric luxury has the most 1^ \^ 
picturesque effect upon young girls 
of fifteen to twenty years of age. 
On the top of the head some women 
wear a cap of carved gold, in the 
form of an inverted cup ; from the 
middle of this cap a string of gold, 
with a row of pearls, hangs pendent 
down the back. 

It is impossible to give an idea 
of the intense passion of the Orien- 
tals for perfumes: keenly susceptible 
of all sensual gratifications, they 
carry the love of flowers and sweet 
odours to the very highest degree. 
Fragraot essences of all kinds, 
especially otto of roses, are profusely 
employed in the toilet of the fair sex. Frequently when a harem or a file 
of women, carefully veiled, traverse the streets of a town, they embalm the 
air with an odour that remains long after they have passed. 

Large, black, lustrous eyes, shaded with long lashes, have always been in 
high esteem among the Orientab, and the women have all recourse to the 
aid of art in enhancing the natural charms of their glorious orbs. They 
tinge the eyelashes and the edges of the eyelids with a black powder called 
koM or surmehy the effect of which is really very beautiful. So much cannot 
perhaps be said for the bright orange colour which they give their toes and 
fingers by means of a paste made of henneh powder, in which they vnrap them 
up before they lie down at night. The tinging of the edges of the eyelids 
with kohl is a very old practice in the East, for it is mentioned in the Bible,t 
and from thence the fashion passed to the Roman ladies, who applied the 
powder in the manner and with the instruments in use in the present day. t 

* See the figure of the dancing girl at p. 191. 

t II. Kingt, iz. 30. Oar authoriied venion lajt Jeiebel ** painted her face f* the Volfate 
roads depimtU oou^os tua$, *' painted her ejet." t Juvenal, SaL II. 
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Dining y^xA the British Consul we met M. Baadin, a genilemaii of whose 
nteUigent good nature all traTellers who have known him speak with grati- 
tude and respect. He was accompanied by his lady— I believe a Damascene 
Christian — in the full costume of the country. The lady's dress was 
magnificent, being exactly the same as that worn by the Damascene ladies 
in fall dresB in their houses. She had wide richly-figured trousers, her bare 
white foot mras thrust into an elegant purple slipper, richly embroidered with 
gold, having a silk tassel at top, and a jewel fastened beside it. 

Her bosom was concealed by a thin fold of gauze, her yest of pink-figured 
silk, fringed with gold, was open at the breast, and confined to the waist by 
a Cashmere shawl, from which descended a long figured robe, which hung 
down behind, traiting on the ground, and, descending in front, divided into 
two long lappels, partially concealing the trousers. Over the vest was a 
dark purple jacket, confined to the waist behind by a Cashmere shawl, but 
standing open in front, lined with white satin, and embroidered all round 
the edges with gold ; the arms were slit open from the elbow downwards, 
falling back in long lappels, lined with white satin, and edged with gold, 
displaying the arm from the elbow enveloped in a transparent inner gauze 
sleeve, edged with lace. She had bracelets on her arms, a pearl necklace 
round her neck, a small dark velvet turban with a string of pearls on the 
side of her head, and her long hair hung down behind, touching the divan 
on which she sat. On going out of doors, a large wrapper and veil com- 
pletely conceal all this fiinery. 

Mrs. Farren had promised one of our party that she would get a beautiful 
Damascene girl, about eighteen, living with her, to appear in fall Damascene 
costume, in order that a sketch might be taken of the dress. Although the 
constant companion of Mrs. Farren, being a girl of good connections in 
Damascus, yet we had never once caught a glimpse of her. We were told 
that one or two of us might drop in and get a peep, as if by chance, while 
the sketch was taking ; but to be cautious, otherwise she would immediately 
run away. When I went in she was standing against a comer of the divan, 
by Mrs. Farren's side, at first very shy, covering her face with her hands ; 
and on paper, pencil, and brushes being produced, she was told but little 
could be done if she covered her face, when she pulled away her hands and 
turned aside her head, bursting into a loud laugh. She had a very white 
skin, large full black eyes, a very proud haughty look, and kept kicking 
the marble pavement with her slipper, looking at us with a contemptuous 
curl of the lip, then at Mrs. Farren, and then again bursting into a loud 
laugh. She had beautiful teeth and a fine bust, and was really a sweet 
little thing, but very pouting and proud. Her dress, though not so splendid 
&s Madame Baudin's, yet was more stylishly worn, and seemed a more 
correct costume. Round her head she wore a double row of zecchines, or 
Turkish gold coins, which were brought across the forehead, closely strung 
together ; a turban was placed on one side of her head from under which her 
hair fell down in long tresses, intermixed with silk cords and beads. She 
had large ample trousers of a dark material, thickly figured, partially con- 
cealed by a robe, cut into three portions, being slit open at either side, and 
ia front, trailing on the ground, and confined to the waist by a shawl. She 
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had a scarlet jacket, embroidered, both before and behind, with blade silk 
lace and gold ; the sleeves fitted close round the arm, just above the elbow, 
but from under them descended a rich figured silk and cotton lappel, hanging 
down and displaying the arm from the elbow, enveloped in a transparent 
gauze shirt-sleeve, and covered with bracelets ; a light embroidered hand- 
kerchief tied in a knot, forming part of the turban, fell in graceful folds on 
one side of her head. She had a necklace of gold coins, and her feet, enve- 
loped in small embroidered slippers, were thrust into the kabkaba, or high 
black pattens, worn by the ladies inside the house when they walk off the 
rich soft carpets. The ends of the shawl round her waist, tied in a knot, 
and edged with a pretty fringe, descended in folds nearly to her feet.* 

In the annexed cut the artist has represented a modem and an antiquated 
costume — for fashion asserts its prerogative of change even in the con- 
stant East The lady 

on the left is dad in the 
modem style of the 
Levant, and her com- 
panion (who holds a 
rose in her hand) is 
portrayed in the iden- 
tical dress wom fifty 
years ago by the artist's 
grandmother, who was 
a native of Smyma. 

^^ Apropos of ladies* 
costume," remarks Lord 
Lindsay, "it may not 
generally be known that 
bussels and patches are 
both of Eastem origin. 
Patches were, according 
to Abulghazi Khan, a 
favourite omament of 
the ladies of Tungoose 
Tartary; andD'Arvieux 
considers the fashion 
still general among the 
Arab women, of orna- 
menting their faces with 
small punctured marks, 

as an approximation to them. It was re^rved for the ladies of England to 
invest patches with the dignity of party signals; (see the SpecUUar, No. Siy 
Bussels are of Persian origin, being, as Dr. Nott observes, in his notes on 
the Odes of Hafiz, ^ the refaighty or the kind of bolster which the Persian 
ladies fixed to the under garment, and which was to produce a certain 
roundness, which they thought becoming.'" 




Levant ine Co«tuine» 



* Addison. 
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Very erroneous notions generally prevail in Europe respecting the con- 
dition of Eastern women, — and this reminds us of a little incident noted hy 
Mr. Paxton at the village of Zebdeni, on his way to Damascus. ^^ We had 
finialied our supper," he says, '^ and were going to bed, when some family 
quarrel or anotW broke out among the villagers, and for a short time there 
was a terrible strife of tongues. It died away in part, and I hoped was 
about to terminate, but v^as revived and continued mainly between one man 
and woman as the voices indicated ; and such a scold I have seldom heard ! 
The woman appeared manifestly to have the advantage : her tongue must 
have been used before, or it could not have been wielded with such terrible 
power on the present occasion. The adversary (whether neighbour, or 
brother, or husband I know not, but suspect it was the latter) appeared to 
feel that he had a losing case. He yielded, lowered his tone, let her do two- 
thirds, three-fourths, and towards the last a still larger portion of the talking. 
Such a storm could not last for ever, it gradually subsided, and the voices 
became silent. 

^^ It was a Mohammedan village, and this probably a Mohammedan wife 
maintaining her rights against an unkind or petulant husband. Yerily, we 
of the western world are far from the truth in the judgments we form about 
the domestic manners and intercourse of the Mohammedans, and especially 
their mode of treating their wives. We not only take it for granted, that 
they believe (which they do not) that their women have no souls ; but we 
suppose the latter have no rights, no privileges, and dare hardly lookat their 
lords, much less speak to them, but with fear and trembling. Now all this 
is wide of the mark. The Mohammedan ladies have their rights as well as 
our own fair ones, and know how to stand up for them ; and the female 
tongue is fully as powerful an instrument in the East as it is in the West. 
Judging from what I used to hear when a boy about the Muslims, I should 
have e3q>ected to see this nimble-tongued lady put in a sack and thrown in 
the river ; or, as the water is rather too precious here to be used for drown- 
ing scolds, I should, at least, have expected to see her head cut off and her 
tongue nailed up as a terror to others. But it was plain the vixen was 
in no fear of such treatment ; the people of the place instead of coming to 
the relief of the man were glad to keep out of harm's way ; the ruler of the 
village kn'ew better than to intermeddle with other people's matters ; and the 
man himself received a lesson which I hope may have done him more good 
than it did me." 

In truth we Europeans are strangely mistaken in supposing the women of 
the East to be necessarily unhappy : even were the conditions imposed on them 
hr more iniquitous and oppressive than they really are, we ought not to for- 
get the beneficent effect of custom in reconciling human beings to their 
inevitable destiny. What the inmates of the harems hear of the degree of 
liberty enjoyed by their sisters of the West only provokes their pity or 
offends their sense of propriety, but never excites their envy. Nor are they 
themselves subjected to such rigorous restraint as is commonly supposed. 
The Muslim ladies often visit each other in the harem, and on these occasions 
a white veil hung outside the door warns the master of the house that he 
mast not intrude while the visitors remain — a signal which he respects as 
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religiously as the Spaniard formerly did the monk's sandals left before the 
door of his wife's apartment. They congregate together in the baths, and 
pass their afternoons unrestrained by the presence of the men ; and they an 
to be met with in the bazaars and public places, wrapped in their loose 
walking cloaks and reils, and undistinguishable even by their own husbtads. 
A Mohammedan woman's property is as secure as that of a man: a wife's 
fortune is her own, and does not, as amongst us, become the property of ha 
husband. If the latter can diToroe his wife, the wife also can divoree the 
husband, and the mother of a son is absolute mistress : nor is it a trifling pre- 
rogative of the sex that the servant or the slave can marry the master or his 
son without exoitbg animadversion, or entailing reproadi on her help- 
mate or his family. The women are treated by the men with a respect thejr 
do not always show in return ; and when a woman addresses a maa he 
reverently cast his eyes on the ground : nay, the very idea of wonua is 
invested with a sanctity that extends to everything belonging to her. It 
arrests the arm of justice, and lawless violence sinks abashed before it The 
wife is independent of the political dangers that threaten her hnsbsnd, 
except as they affect her through him ; her life, her person, her property, 
even her establishment, is sacred and secure. There is no instance of a pasb 
or officer of any description forcing his way into the hallowed precincts of the 
harem ; there no decree can be executed against the master of the house; be 
must be summoned elsewhere, or waited for till he quits it ; and any crimi- 
nal condemned to death must be pardoned if on his way to execution he 
meets the women of a harem, and can touch the hem of the veil worn by one 
of them, or if he can lay his hand on the door of a married woman'*s dwelling 
and ayfiardek el harem. 

Too many travellers— speaking of a thing they knew only by vague report 
— ^have propagated and confirmed the vulgar notion that the harem is a di«nal 
prison where lovely women languish in captivity under a jealous tyrant— 
an odious haunt, devoted only to brutal, sensual indulgence. This is no more 
worthy of credence, than the tales of those other travellers who would have 
us believe that their own enterprising gallantry had triumphed over all the 
defences of the guarded enclosure. The harem is the hearth, the home, the 
one spot on earth which each man calls his own, secret and forbidden. It is 
his wife in whose behalf this sanctuary is created ; it exists only in her, tod 
wherever she is, thwe it is also. One thing only mars the beautiful constito- 
tion of the Eastern home, and impairs its happiness — ^that is the lecogni^on 
of polygamy, as a principle sanctioned by the laws. But without ofleriog 
any apology for the principle, we may venture to say that very exaggerated 
notions prevail as to the extent to which it is really acted on ; and it may even 
be questioned whether the practical polygamy of the West, which, unstf c- 
tioned by law, and reproved by custom, adds degradation of the mM ^ 
dissoluteness of morals, is not a greater evil than the tolerated polygamy ^ 
the East. 

Instances are not rare in Mohammedan countries of a husband poesesBiDg 
but one wife : in such cases, if there be a natural kindness of disposition on 
either side, it can hardly fail to ripen into strong, ooncentrated, reciprocal 
affection. The retirement and solitude of the harem offer nothing to divert 
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the mind from the one abeorbing passion : the wife'*8 whole business and 
pleasure are centred in her husband and her children, and his eyes do not 
^* -wander after strange women." This domestic happiness and virtue are, how- 
eTer, not common to all parts of the East. Rare, though not unknown, 
among the Arabs, it is more peculiarly Turkish ; and the deep root which 
the loTe of home (not the spot of birth, but the hearth, wherever placed) has 
stmck into that people, cannot be better demonstrated than by its capacity 
to overcome the efiects of the continual introduction, as slaves or wives, of 
peziiaps the most dissolute races on the face of the earth — ^the Georgian and 
the Arab.* 

The dominion of the Turks in Syria dates from the conquest of that 
country, by Selim I., in 1516. The Turkish families that settled there after 
that event comported themselves as conquerors and masters, and always 
kept disdainfully aloof from the vanquished. The three hundred years that 
have since elapsed have not led even to an incipient approximation between 
the two races, this being rendered difficult, in spite of the common bond of 
religion, by their total dissimilarity in character. 

To this very day the name of Turk is surrounded in the eyes of the 
Arab with a singular halo of dignity. It is a curious spectacle to a Euro- 
pean to see the lowest Turkish cawass stalking into the midst of a party of 
Arabs, assuming the seat of honour, talking in a peremptory and oracular 
tone, and la3ring down the law to the whole company ; and all this as a matter 
of course, simply because he is a Turk, and seems to feel instinctively the 
natural superiority of his race. 

And that race in Syria has always preserved its blood remarkably free 
from all Arab intermixture, having been continually recruited by Circassian, 
Georgian, and Mingrelian women, purchased of the Tatar slave-dealers. 
To this day the Turks of Syria intermarry only with their own race, or 
procure their wives from the bazaars of Smyrna or Constantinople. To this 
constant infumon of foreign blood is owing perhaps the superior beauty and^ 
symmetry of the Ottoman stock. 

It appears from the report of one of our consuls, that whereas other 
branches of trade have increased considerably of late years, the importation 
of beauties from the Caucasus has very much diminished. No one perhaps 
more regrets this commercial decline than the fair objects themselves of such 
speculations. During Mr. Bell's residence in Circassia he had many oppor- 
tunities of observing, that the young ladies of the country, far from being 
seized with horror and dismay at the prospect of being bought and sold like 
cattle in Constantinople, looked forward with delight to such an event as 
the luckiest thing that could befall them. They looked to Turkey with an 
eye to an eligible establishment in life, with feelings akin to those of certain 
young ladies brought up for what used to be called the Indian market, and 
*' wi^ed to God that somebody would buy them.'' 

Hitherto the mutual relation of the two classes — ^the Turk and the Arab — 
has ever been that of domination on the one side, and total subjection on the 
other. The former has monopolised the power, the honours, and the advan- 

* Urqulkart. Lane. Penier. 
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tages of the etaie— the latter has been doomed to sabmissioii, self-denial, and 
toi]. If the Arab has sometimes raised his head and endeavoured to resist 
his master, it has always been in defence of his property or his peonniiry 
interests — never in vindication of his moral dignity or his natiomd rights. 
And yet the advantage of numbers and of physical force was on his side, 
whilst the Turk was backed only by moral force, and the instinct of 
command. 

It is therefore to the primary di£Perence between the moral constitutioDs 
of the two races that we must refer for the cause of the prodigious inequality 
in their actual respective conditions. * 






Syrian Heads. 

The Arab on the whole has little firmness and stability of character ; his 
imagination is too vivid — ^his excitability too great. Self-reliance he hts 
none ; but evidently feels his need of being governed and guided. When 
he is thrown upon his own resources, his timidity is extreme ; whereas, 
when under the influence of a strong hand, he is capable of rushing to the 
extreme of temerity. The least breath of honour pufib him up beyond 
measure ; his vanity knows no bounds ; and when dressed in a little autho- 
rity he makes its abuses cruelly felt by his subordinates. To these defects 
in his character he adds other vices, which he carries to excess — covetonsness, 
ingratitude, jealousy, faithlessness, and indolence. 

Some will have it that these vices are those of a people long enslaved : 
may it not be asserted with as much reason, that these same vices were 
among the chief causes of its falling into slavery ? 

The virtues of the Arab are rather religious than innate, inasmuch as they 
flow from the precepts of the Koran, and from the law of Mohammed. No 
people carries to a higher pitch stoic self-denial, resignation, hospitality 
towards strangers and towards the poor, and the pride of religions 
fanaticism* 

The Turk, on the other hand, seems bom to command ; he pushes his 
confidence in himself to an excess that degenerates into the most incredible 
presumption. In all he does his bearing is calm, grave, full of dignity and 
grandeur. An artisan of the lowest grade, suddenly elevated to high rank, 
will know how to assume instantly the tone and the manners suitable to his 
new position, and to make his authority respected. He vrill no longer be 
the man he was yesterday — ^the metamorphosis is complete ; but he does not 
seek to hide the recollection of his former life ; on the contrary, he regards 
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it with pride, and generally adds the name of his hnmble trade to the title 
of his new dignity.* The good faith of the Turk in his dealings, above all 
with Christians and strangers, is proverbial ; bat possibly this good faith is 
in him not so much an inherent virtue as an efiect of that religious pride that 
shows itself in all his acts; 

The Turk is too often open to the charge of cruelty and bloody violence ; 
but such acts are commonly the necessazy result of his position with regard 
to those under his rule. His crimes^ when his passions are roused, are those 
of the beast of prey — violence, with an object : they are never those of the 
monkey or the inquisitor : he never does mischief for its own sake, or on 
principle. 

Covetous of money to the highest degree, he will disdain to seek it by low 
and sordid acts, and will sooner have recourse to open violence ; but there 
axe occasions when the Turk is generous to prodigality. • His outward 
demeanour is fiill of good breeding, and exceedingly winning and pleasing. 
It must be owned, however, that, under this insinuating show, he often con- 
ceals treachery and malignity. There is no people among whom the art 
of disstmulation is carried so far. Nothing more strongly illustrates their 
character in this respect than one of their own favourite proverbs : ^^ Lick 
the hand thou canst not wound ; lick it till thou canst bite it.^ 

The Arabs, too, have a proverb which they apply to the Turks, and 
which is not less characteristic than the former : ^^ If the Turk turns musk 
to creep into thy pocket, make a hole in that pocket to let him escape, before 
he becomes a red-hot coal." t 

" In expressing," says Mr. Urquhart, " the admiration with which the 
Turkish character inspires me, I must restrict that praise entirely to its 
domestic and passive existence — to the Turk — son, husband, father, master, 
neighbour ; whatever qualities he may possess flow from these characters. 
He his brave, because he defends his home ; he his docile, because he had a 
&ther; he is not factious, because the unity of the state includes and 
represents that of the family ; he his faithful to treaties, because he lives 
well with his friends. The Turk — agriculturist, seaman, general, mechanic, 
or professor—^is as far below other European nations as he is above any of 
them in his domestic virtues or his social integrity. He exists, therefore 
he has a place among nations, only in consequence of these which, again, are 
not the result of principle, but of habit ; and of habits — the impress of 
which is derived from the harem. This empire has resisted overwhelming 
power and wrong ; but now a more fearful trial awaits it ; that is, not so 
much the fact of adopting other manners, as the fact of change. The change 
of habits will not lead, supposing it were desirable, to the introduction of 
those of Europe, but merely to the destruction of their own. A reaction 
against Europe may finally be the result of hopes disappointed and of 
imitation unsuccessful, when they will no longer possess a national charac* 
ter to fall back upon. The only changes, that can be beneficial to Turkey, 
must come invisibly and slowly ; and such benefits reside solely in individual 
instruction, in rendering literature popular and useful, in the extension of the 

* E. g. Mohammed-Baltrain Pasht, Mohammed the wood^mtter, vrho wu grand vizier ; 
Ahmed-fijener, HaattQ-Chiboocgi-Bej, etc t Perrier. 
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principles, and in the application of the results of science. WhereTer man- 
ners, customs, laws, institutions are touched, eyil is done, and danger 
created. It is only after they have become acquainted 
thoroughly with Europe, that they can know what 
to imitote. The changes which affect the manners 
of a people, when produced by external causes, 
must be destructiTO of its moral and domestic qualities. 
Those trivial modes and habits which are the language 
of morality, becoming confused, a confusion of ideas 
takes place, which lowers the tone of the mind. The 
old habits are lost ; the new ones, be they perfection 
itself^ are mere ineffective forms. And thus, wherever 
Easterns and Europeans come into contact in numbers, 
the degradation of both ensues. The Europeans, 
being possessed of greater military and political 
power, the Easterns have suffered most from this 
contact. The standard of morality among the 
Europeans being lower, the tendency of their supe- 
riority is naturally towards the extinction of Eastern 
character, and with it institutions and independence : 
of this, Greece is a melancholy example.'^ sytiuixv 




CHAPTER XIX. 

Baalbbc.* 

Startino from Damascus for Baalbec we came in about an hour to tlie 
Barrada, rapidly flowing over its bed of rocks, and followed its coarse for 
several hours among the loveUest groves of poplars, flgs, walnuta, olives, 
pomegranates, and vines; through which innumerable bright and clear 
streams, springing from the rocks close to the road side, run merrily down to 
the river. At five hours and three quarters from Damascus we entered a 
wild mountain pass, through which the Barrada comes foaming down like « 
maniac. The road and the river occupy between them the few fitthoms' 
breadth of the defile. The bare walls rise up perpendicularly on either hand 
some hundred feet above the stream, and high up in them are excavated 
chambers, probably tombs, with small buttressed doorwajrs, inaccessible 
without scaling ladders. In two places also channels are cut along the hce 
of the rock above the road, remains, no doubt, of aqueducts intended for 
carrying water thus high, that on clearing the pass it might be used for 
watering a wide space of country on the eastern side^ which modern neglect 
has suffered to relapse into almost utter barrenness. 

Presently, after passing a very beautiful waterfall on the left, we emeiged 
into the upper vaUey of the Barrada, where it flows as gentle as infancy, yet 
diffusing verdure and fertility all around it. The soil of the valley is very 

* Volnejr. Richardson. Bnrckhardt. Linduy. Hogg. Adduon. Ltmutiiie. 
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rich and well cultiYated, and the scenery became more and more beantiful as 
'we advanced, and very EDglish too : the vineyards were protected each by 
its low wall and hedge ; cross barred gates, which it would puzzle a fox- 
hunter to clear, secured every field ; and our approach to Zebdeni, our halt- 
ing place that night, was through green lanes bordered by lofty hedges of 
wild roses and other flowers, as shady and cool as those of old England. 
Next day we crossed Antilebanon, from the summit of which we looked down 
on the plain of the Bekaa, spread like a carpet to the foot of Lebanon ; and 
after a tedious ride through the uninteresting hills that intervene between the 
plain and the actual foot of Antilebanon, we caught sight of a long line of 
trees, marking the course of a stream towards the centre of the valley, and 
(as it seemed) a castle rising above them, with a lofty tower, which resolved 
itself as we drew nearer into six stately columns : this Was Baalbec. 

The grand ruins of Baalbec stand at the western extremity of the town, 
and just within the modem walls. There are an assemblage of three orders 
of buildings, evidently belonging to as many distinct eras; namely, 1st, 
Stupendous walls and platforms, built with hewn stones of enormous bulk, 
and traversed by vaulted passages in several directions : 2ndly, Two very 
large Roman temples, of the age of Antoninus Pius, surmounting the plat- 
forms : 3rdly, The Saracenic walls and towers incorporated with the original 
buildings, when the place was converted into a fortress. These more recent 
additions, though oddly built up with fragments of cornices, architraves, and 
pillars, are massive and imposing structures, and would claim respect, did they 
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not contrast so incongruously with the more venerable relics which they 
encumber and obscure. 
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four cardinal points. The main entrance fronts the east, and was formerly 
approached hj a grand staircase (1) leading to a portico, flanked bj hand- 
some paYilions on the right and left (2 2). The breadth of this front is one 
hundred and sixty feet. Of the grand staircase no vestige remains, and % 
modem wall has been built in the place of the portico. Of the square 
payilions, altered as they have been by the Saracens, that on the right 
remains in tolerable preservation : you enter it under an aroh flanked by square 
Corinthian pillars, each of two blocks of stone, lessening towards the capital : 
these extraordinary columns give an Egyptian character to this part of the 
building-*a circumstance which Lord Lindsay conudeis rather confirmatoiy 
of his own theory, that the whole structure is to be referred to the age of 
Hadrian, when a strong bias to the Egyptian style prevailed in arcfaitectore. 
Within the pavilion you find beautiful niches for statues, with pedi- 
ments, &C. 

Passing westwards through a breach in the wall of fragments that block- 
ade the principle gate, we enter a hexagonal court, of one hundred and 
eighty feet in diameter (3). This court is strewed with broken columns, muti- 
lated capitals, and the remains of pilasters, entablatures, and cornices ; around 
it is a row of mined edifices, which fifty years ago displayed all the orna- 
ments of the richest architecture, though now so dilapidated, that their 
original character is no longer discoverable. At the western end of this 
court is an outlet, formerly a gate, through which we perceive a still more 
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eztensiTe range of ruins, the magnificence of which strongly excites our 
corioaity. To have a fall Tiew of these, we must ascend a slope, up which 
were the steps to this gate, and then we arrive at the entrance of a quad- 
rangular court (4), three hundred and fifty feet wide, and three hundred 
and thirty-six in length. The eye is immediately attracted to the end of 
this court, where six enormous and majestic columns (6) render the scene 
astonishingly grand and picturesque. These are nearly all that remains of 
the grand temple dedicated to *' the Ghreat God of Heliopolis," which seems 
never to have been finished. Another object not less interesting is a second 
range of columns to the left, part of the peristyle of the lesser temple, dedicated 
to Baal or the sun (7) ; but before we pass thither, we cannot refuse par- 
ticular attention to the edifices which flank this court on each side. They 
form a sort of gallery with chambers or recesses, seven of which may be 
traced in each of the principal wings ; viz., two of a semicircular form, and 
five in the form of an oblong quadrangle. 

The chambers are decorated with most beautifully sculptured niches and 
pediments, friezes, and cornices ; and similar niches richly ornamented pro- 
ject between each recess. The beauty of some of the friezes is beyond all 
praise ; in one of them Lord Lindsay discovered the orb with wings, and 
serpents precisely the same as those which figure on every Egyptian temple. 
A bold cornice all along the wall gives a fine effect to the whole by forming 
alternately a semicircular and a pointed pediment over each recess. The 
columns that once formed the open front of these chambers towards the court 
are all destroyed, but fallen fragments of some of them, of most beautiful 
granite, still remain. 

Various are the conjectures as to the use of these apartments : Were they 
chapels or shrines for the worship of subordinate deities f — or recesses for the 
philosophers to sit and lecture in ?— or lodgings for the priests ? — or was 
the great court a forum, and were these sheltered places intended for the 
convenience of the merchants, the civil functionaries, or the people ? It is 
in vain we toil after a solution of these enigmas ; we cannot re-construct in 
thought^ and re-people as of old, the public buildings of an age, or of a motion 
of whose religious or secular usages we have no thorough knowledge. Never- 
theless our ignorance of the purposes for which these chambers were 
intended cannot mar our admiration of their exceeding beauty and richness 
of decoration, and of the singularly picturesque effect which results from 
the mixture of the garlands and the large foliage of the capitals, with the 
living sculpture of wild plants that spring from every chink, and profusely 
adorn the marble. 

In the centre of the court are traces of a small enclosure or cella,(5) of which 
nothing now remains but the foundations. Passing this esplanade we 
arrive at last at the glory of Baalbec, the six surviving columns of the 
great temple. They are the principal object in every view of the ruins, but 
tiieir most pleasing aspect I thought was from a little Corinthian temple to 
the south of the platform, where the wall has been broken down. Viewed, 
however^ near or fiar they are equally worthy of love and admiration, — 
whether you watch them from a distance, or, looking upward from their feet, 
criticise their detiuls, the chaste ornament of their soffit, their rich frieze, 
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their superb oomice — and pronounce them faultless. PalmTra at sanrise, and 
Baalbeo at sunset, are Claudes treasured tn the cabinet of the memory, which 
neither accident can injure nor beggary deprive one of.* 




The ruins of Baalbec from the veM. 



The shafts of these columns are twenty-one feet eight inches in circum- 
ference, and fifty-eight high ; so that their total height including the , 
entablature is fiN>m seventy-one to seventy-two feet : to this we add the ^ 
height of the base on which they stand, the sum gives one hundred uii 
twenty feet as the elevation of the top of the pediment above the ground. 
The length of the building of which these columns formed a part was nearly^ 
two hundred and nmety feet, the width one hundred and sixty. There 
were nine of them standing in 1751 ; three have since £ftllen; but in the 
opposite Saracenic wall several bases and some of them still surmounted with 
wrecks of theur enormous shafts are enclosed in the masonry. Thus it miv 
easily be perceived that each side of this edifice consisted of seventeen o( 
these gigantic columns (not counting those at the comers), and the east and 
west forms each of ten, making in all fifty-four. Many of these have fall^ 
in various directions, and mingled with the masses of the frieze and archi- 
trave they supported, filling up the whole space, vast as it is, with ponderous 
fragments. 

The ground on which the great temple stood was an oblong quadrangle j 
on a level with the main court, but narrower than it, so that there was on'f ^ 
a terrace of twenty-seven feet wide round the colonnade. I 



^ Lord Lindsay. 
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The Temple of the San etands directly south of the Qreat Temple, and 
the best view of commanding its northern and western fa^adet^ is from 




Temple of the San, wuth lidB. 



nndemeath the six pillars. The platform on which it stands adjoins the 
great one, bat is considerably lower ; and indeed appears to be a later con- 
stmction built up against it. It is only by comparison, however, that either 
platform or temple can be spoken of as small. The Temple of the Sun is 
the most perfect monument in Baalbec, and more than one traveller has 
declared that there exists none more magnificent in the whole world.'l^ Set up 
again on their pedestals a few columns lying on the side of the platform; 
replace some of the huge panels that have fallen from the soffit of the 
peristyle ; raise up one or two sculptured blocks on the sunken lintel of 
the interior portal ; and let the altar, re-constructed out of the fragments 
that strew the whole area, resume its form and its place ; do this and you 
might then recall the god to his shrine, and summon back the priests 
and the votaries ; they would recognise their temple, as complete, as 
unblemished, as lustrous with the polish of stone and the glow of light, as on 
the day it issued from the hands of the architect. 

The dimensions of the temple are one hundred and ninety-two feet in 
length by ninety-six in breadth : it was formerly surrounded by a peristyle 
of Corinthian columns, the shafts alone of which were forty-five feet high, 
and five feet in diameter. They consisted each of three pieces of stone (like the 
great columns) so admirably fitted together, that not so much space can be 
fonnd vacant between them as would admit the point of a fine penknife. 
The north and eouth sidto >i7ere oftiamented by fourteeii of these magnificent 

• lAmartine. The author of " Three Weeki in Palestine," tajrs^ ^ I baTO seen nothing in Italy 
that lurfMMet it ; indeed, I may laj, nothing that eqnali it." 
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pillars, of which nine on the north and fonr on the sonth are standing ; the 
west end by eight, of which the three most southerly are perfect, the next 
fonr broken, and the last towards the north are prostrate. There is also on 
the sonth side part of the shaft of a fifth leaning against the side of the 
temple, and which in falling beat in one of the stones and broke in two^ and 
yet so strongly were the pieces composing it held together by the iron riTet 
in the centre, that they remained nnalPected by the concussion, and the 
fracture took effect on the solid stone of the shaft. 

The frieze, cornice, &c., are most beautiful. The soffit of the peristyle is 
concave, and the lacunari or panels are sculptured in imitation of net- work, 
a series of large busts and mythological designs running down the centre, 
each in the middle of a large diamond, and smaller busts occupying the 
angles formed by the interlacing compartments — a most intricate and 




Grand Oatewajr of the Temple of tlie Sun at Baalbec 



indescribable design, but very beautiful. Some of these blocks lie nnbrokeo 
on the ground ; they measure sixteen feet square, and are nearly five feet 
thick ! " On one of them," says Maundrell, " there was a Ganymede» and 
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the eagle flying away with him, so lively done, that it excellently repre- 
sented the sense of that verse in Martial — 

' IllaMum timidis UDguibui hasit odui/ ** 

Of the portico, four colamns only remain perfect — ^thoee at the south-east 
angle. It consisted of two rows of columns, all fluted, except the last two 
on either side belonging to the peristyle. The frieze and cornice above 
these four columns are most beautiful ; a battlemented tower has been built 
over them by the Saracens, who have also most barbarously raised a huge 
wall directly in front of the great gate of the temple (8). Creeping over heaps 
of ruins through a low gateway, we find ourselves before this matchless 
portal ; every ornament that could be introduced into Corinthian architecture 
is lavished on it, and yet it is perfectly light, and gracefal. Its width is 
twenty-two feet ; it is composed of nine great stones, six forming the sides, 
and three the top ; each must be some tons weight The keystone has 
slipped partly through, and hangs ominously oyer one^s head as he passes 
under it. A crested eagle is carved on the soffit, holding in his talons what 
has been called the caducous, and the ribbons in his beak flowing towards a 
winged genius, who holds a wreath of flowers and fruits ; his brotheri once 
to be seen to the right of the eagle, is defaced. 

The injuries the temple has sustained have most of them resulted from 
barbarian violence : the columns especially have been destroyed for the sake 
of the iron bars by which they were held together. But the tottering con- 
dition of this beautiful portal has been produced by a concussion more 
destructive than even the mutilating hand of the Muslim— the tremendous 
earthquake of 1750. The keystone had sunk eight inches in Yolney's time ; 
it has continued to descend, and is now more than three feet below its original 
position ; the least new shock vrill bring it to the ground, and with it the 
whole architrave. ^^ The ornaments of this doorway," says Lord Lindsay, 
^^ are exquisitely delicate, especially the ears of com and the grapes and 
^ne leaves : it v^as not 
till a second or a third 
visit that we discovered 
the little elves or genii 
lurking among the 
leaves in the lower com- 
partments formed by the 
intertwining vine. The 
filing frieze, the cor- 
nice, tiie surviving scroll, 
I have no words to ex- 
press their beauty." 

About 150 yards 
^iQ the south-east 
»ngle of the Temple 
<if the Sun, there is a 
beantiful little Corinthian temple, circular within and without, and pierced 
externally with handsome niches, each flanked by two columils, so as to 
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giye the building Uie appearance of aa octagon. Wreaths are gracefully 
suspended from the cornice over each niche. A more elegant little edifice 
I haye seldom seen. Earthquakes have sadly shaken it, and four pillan 
only are standing. A weeping willow bends over it, like Beauty moarniog 
over Genius. This building was used in Pococke's Ume as a Chrisdaa 
church. 

Beautiful as are the structures we hare described, and replete aa they are 
with interest and delight for any person pretending to the slightest taste for 
works of art, they yield as objects of wonder to the wall which encirdes ihem, 
or rather upon which they stand, for their base is nearly on a IcYel with its top. 
The site of the ruins is nearly a dead leyel, on which has been reared aplatfonn 
a thousand feet long, six hundred broad, and varying in height from fifteen 
to thirty feet. This prodigious mass of masonry is wholly composed of huge 
cut stones, many of which are nine paces long, ten feet broad, and oz feet 
thick ; and three of them are more than double that length. They are cat 
with the bevelled edge, exactly like the cutting of the stones in the subter- 
raneous columns of the Haram Shereef in Jerusalem, which Dr. BichardsoD 
considered to be of Jewish workmanship ; and he thinks it highly probable 
that both structures were the work of the same people, and nearly of the 
same era. Among the cities enumerated in the eighth chapter of Chronicles, 
as being built by Solomon, is Baalath in Lebanon. The similarity of name 
and situation identifies it at once with Baalbeo : and Baalath is mentioned by 
Josephus as one of the places of pleasure erected by that king in Syria, oa 
account of the temperate nature of the climate, the delicacy of the fruits, and 
the excellence of the air and water. It may possibly be that these are tbe 
remains of the House of the Forest of Lebanon, described in I. Kings, 
ch. vii. as formed of '' costly stones, according to the measures of hewed stones, 
sawed with saws within and without, even from the foundation to the 
coping, and so on the ouuide Unoardi ths great couri^ and the foundation was 
of costly stones, 0fMn great etonsif stones of ten cubits, and stones of eigfat 
cubits." • 

The second builders of this enormous pile have built upon the foundations 
of the former edifice ; and, in order that the appearance of the whole mig^^ 
be of one date, they cut a new surface upon the old stones. This operation 
has not been completely finished, and some of the stones remain half cut, 
exhibiting part of the old surface, and part of the new^ so that the different 
eras of the building are exemplified in the same stone. Three of the blocks 
lying near each other in the southern wall are so enormous, that earlj 
travellers seemed almost afraid to declare their dimraaons. One of tbem 
measures sixty-seven feet long, nearly fourteen feet broad, and nine ieet 
thick ; the others do not differ much from it in size. These are, perhaps* tbe 
most ponderous masses that h]Q^an hands or machinety ever moved io^ 
a wall ; and here they are h^ween twenty and thirty feel above the 
foundation. Dr. Richardson doubts, however, that they formed any (^ 
of the original wall ; they do not harmonise with that which is around tbem, 
and the part below them is the repaired not the original wall. He sapposs^ 
that they were lowered to the present position by the workmen who (ouni 

* Three weeki in Palestine. 
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them IjiDg useless on the top of the platform : and Lord Lindsay, who 
adopts this conjecture, imagines that they may have been the intended 
material for three pillars of the great temple ; no trace of which or even of 
their bases he could discover. But here we are met by another puzzling 
difficulty. The existing columns are in three several pieces, whibt these 
stones are alone of a size sufficient each for the construction of a whole one. 
The quarry from which these blocks were extracted, is about a mile from 
the ruins ; the material is compact limestone. There is now lying in it a 
block ready shaped, smoothed and planed, which measures sixty-nine feet 
two inches in length, twelve feet ten inches in breadth, and thirt^n feet 
three inches in thickness. Wood, the architect, who saw this stone in 
17^1 9 computes it to contain 14,128 cubic feet, and to weigh, supposing its 
specific gravity to be the same as that of Portland stone, 2,270,000 lbs., or 
1135 tons : and this stone was hewn out by manual labour, and prepared to 
be transported a mile to be built into a wall ! 

Beneath the great platform there are spacious vaulted passages of very 
massive architecture, and beautifully constructed. Two of them run parallel 
with each other from east to west, and they are connected by a third 
running at right angles to them from north to south. They are now used as 
store-houses and granaries. Beneath the Temple of the Sun there are also 
snbteiranean chambers, with flights of steps leading down to them from the 
interior of the temple : they are lighted from above or by openings in the 
aide of the platform. What was the original destination of these chambers 
it is now impossible to tell ; but the Arabs, who ascribe the whole structure 
to the great magician, Solomon, and the jins who wrought his behests, 
imagine them to be depositaries for treasure. Indeed, it is a universal belief 
among the Turks and Arabs, that every great mass of ruins lies over mighty 
heaps of treasure ; nor can they be persuaded that Europeans visit them for 
sny other purpose than that of carrying o£P the spoil. The huge structures 
of Baalbec were reared by the power of cabalistic words ; and the Franks, 
who are known to be great magicians, can uplift them by their spells, and 
possess themselves of what lies beneath them. Nay, there are natives too 
who might exercise this forbidden power, if their admirable conscientiousness 
did not forbid them to do so. '^ One of our Arab friends," says Madame 
Lamartine, '* a man of good information and judgment, has frequently 
assured ns, with every possible mark of internal conviction, that a sheikh of 
Iiebanon possessed the secret of the magic words that had been employed in 
primitive times to move the gigantic blocks of Baalbeo, but that he was too 
good a Christian ever to make use of them, or to divulge them." When 
questioned on the subject at Baalbec, Burckhardt made answer, **The 
treasures of this country are not beneath the earth : they come from God, 
and are above the surface of the earth. Work your fields and sow them ; 
and yon will find the greatest treasure in an abundant harvest." — '* By your 
life " (a common oath) " truth comes from your lips,'^ was the reply. 

About half-an-hour s walk west of the ruins stand eight stumpy columns 
of Bgjrptian granite, highly polished, and for the most part without a 
scratch on them. The texture of the stone is particularly beautiful, the 
feldspath and quartz being mixed with the hornblende in large masses. The 
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red feldspath predominates : one of the columns is distinguished from the 

rest by its green quartz. How came they here ? How could masses of rock 

three feet in diameter, and fifteen feet long, be brought over Mount Lebanon, 

which a man unloaded finds it so toilsome to cross? That it is true 

Egyptian granite all who know that rock will at once admit : no such rock 

is found in Syria. The 

pillars support a very 

clumsy superstructure 

of calcareous stone, the 

fallen roof of which 

covers the floor. The 

building is probably the 

tomb of some sheikh. 

Baalbec made a noble 
defence against Abou 
Obeidah, the lieutenant 
of the Caliph Omar; 
and under the Ommi- 
ades too it was very 
powerful. Now it is 
a wretched village, little 

more than a heap of rubbish ; the population of 5000, which it contained 
in 1751, has dwindled down to barely 200, and the day may not be fir 
distant when the jackal and the hys9na shall be undisputed occupiers of 
the deserted ruins. Yet Baalbec possesses a fruitful soil, and abundant 
water, but the curse of misrule blights all its natural advantages. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ROUTB FROM LaTAKUR TO AnTAKIAB. SuADEAR. ThK ToRKMAHi.— ScAHD«1100K.^PaTA».— 

CUCBUK AlI. 

On the morning of June 2, we set out from Latakiah. For the first three 
hours, our route lay along an uninteresting flat near the sea, when, diverging 
to the eastward^ we entered the defiles of Mount Casius, where the scenery 
was more picturesque and pleasing than any I had yet met with in Syria, 
though inferior in grandeur to the stem sides of Lebanon. In front and 
around, these mountains spring up on every side, irregular in their outline, 
and irregularly placed ; and though not remarkable for their height, they 
seem to hem in the pass, and present a barrier not to be surmounted ; while 
the path continues to wind among them with scarcely any ascent. From 
the summit to the foot, they are clothed vnth larch, oak, and fir, based upon 
underwood of ilex, m3rrtle, and cystus, that paint the landscape with tbeb 
varied tints ; while the vales are carpeted with flowers of gold, and eyed 
with the bright blue of the campanula. Through the vafiey which we 
traversed, a mountain torrent has out its way, and so tortuous is its course, 
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that we cro08edit many times in every mile. The deyasiation committed by 
the flood of the preceding season, was evident from the chasms that had been 
washed in its banks, and the trees 
which had been deposited far beyond 
them. 

Soon after mid-day we began to 
asoend the mountains, and the scenery 
becoming bolder, lost nothing of the 
glowing and varied richness that per- 
vades the valleys. The oaks, nn- 
tonched by man, flourished in their 
full vigour, and the creepers embrac- 
ing their great stems, found shelter 
from the scorching heat beneath their 
leafy arms. Between the peaks of 
the distant mountains, the sea ap- 
peared in colour rivalling the deep 
azure of the heavens, and tranquil as 
the breeze that had lulled even the 
leaves to rest ; and I doubt if in any 
country there be scenery which, for 
its magic and enchantment, surpasses 
that of the ride from Laodicea to 
Antioch, The road over these mountains had been made by Ibrahim Pasha 
for the passage of his army ; but so imperfect had the work been left, that 
in places it was difficult, even on foot, to get forward without accident.* 

We met no one on our way, nor any trace of man's existence, except now 
and then a rag hung on a bush by the side of the path, giving token that 
Muslim Santons had journeyed through these mountains. It is customary 
with the dervishes and half-witted saints to carry a light staff hung round 
with long rags of different colours ; and these they sometimes detach from 
the staff, and hang up in their great bounty by the way-side for the 
benefit of any chance wanderer who may gather up these valuable relics, 
from which he will not fail to derive much good.f At sunset we reached a 
little plain of short turf, upon which we pitched the tent, notwithstanding 
the ground was swampy, and the dew heavy. 

Our next day^s journey lay continually over hills richly wooded, and 
brought us by evening to the village of El Ourdeh, in an elevated situation 
immediately by the side of the highest pinnacle of Mount Casius. On the 
third day we descended the north side of the mountains, the scenery still 
continuing woody and ynld; and in the afternoon we arrived at the 
Orontes, and followed its banks, astonished at the beauty of the scenery. 
The river ran continually between two high hilb, winding and turning 
incessantly, and at times the road led along the verge of lofty precipices, looking 
down perpendicularly on the water. The luxuriant variety of foliage was 
prodigious, and the rich green myrtle, contrasted with the dark red gravel 
of the road, made us imagine we were riding through pleasure grounds. 
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The laurel, lanrustintis, bay-tree, fig-tree, wild vine, plane-tree, EngHil^ 
sycamore, arbutus, dwarf oak, &c. were scattered in all directions. At tinad 
the road was overhung with rocks covered with ivy ; the mouths of cavenH 
also presented themselves, and gave a wildness to the. scene ; and the perpea 
dicular cliffs jutted into the river, upwards of 300 feet high, forming smal 
gulfs and capes, round which the waters ran in a most romantic manner. 
We descended at times into plains cultivated with mulberry plantations ani 
Tines, and prettily studded with picturesque cottages. The occasiona 
shallows of the river keeping up a perpetual roaring, completed the charml 
of this delightful scene, which lasted about two hours, when we entered thi 
plain of Suadeah, where the river becomes of a greater breadth, and runs ii 
a straight line, as in a canal.* 

Suadeah, where we halted for the night, is a straggling village, oonmstio^ 
of unconnected cottages ; 
the village of Kepse, dis- 
tant from it about three 
quarters of an hour, repre- 
sents the ancient Seleucia, 
a place once of great 
eminence, as the remains 
of vast works exist to 
testify. Kussegger speaks 
with great admiration of 
an ancient road, cut for a 
length of a thousand paces 
through the limestone 
rock ; its breadth averages 
20 feet ; it is tunnelled in 
part, and in part open 
cutting, varying from 50 
to 180 feet deep. The 
port of the ancient town 
was constructed by Seleu- 
cus Nicator on a scale of 
grandeur more adapted to 
the state of modem com- 
merce than to that of the 
ancients. It was a land- 
locked basin, which com- 
municated with the sea 
by a channel cut through a hill and a high chain of rocks; but this 
channel is now entirely closed at the mouth by accumulated sand, and witliin 
by a wall across the mouth of the basin itself, so that the latter has heen 
converted into gardens, and an accumulation of earth has been formed, bU 
over its interior, to a depth of several feet 

A high, massive wall of out stone surrounds the whole basin, and remains 
still in a very good state, the foundation being perfect all round, and but a 

* Irbj and Mangles. 
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ittle of the h^ber parts of this extensive stniotnre iojared by titne, so that 

t might be restored with much facility.* This was one of the projects con- 

«mplated by the English engineers of the Euphrates' expedition : but what 

3 s^ill more remarkable, the sohenje suggested itself originally to the mind 

>f & Turkish pasha. Anxious to restore Aleppo to its former importance, 

A.li Pasha of Bagdad, who ten or eleyen years ago was governor of the former 

sity, submitted a plan to the Sultan, the outline of which was to open the 

nairi^tion of the Euphrates and clear out Seleucia : both were countenanced 

by 1;lie Porte, and something was about to be done, when the Egyptian war 

put; an end to all enterprises of the kind. Ali Pasha, who is a liberal and 

enlig^btened Turk, fond of Europeans and their customs^ knew that so late as 

llie time of Saladin the port of Bir on the Euphrates contained 300 or 400 

einall vessels, and without any further knowledge of the state of the river, 

he built on ^is drcumstanoe alone the hope that by restoring the ancient 

port of Souedia he would attract a great commerce to Aleppo, not only from 

the Cast, but also from the West. His engineer's estimate of the necessary 

expense of completely restoring the port of Seleucia was 5000 purses of 500 

piastres each, or about £31,000; and as the whole space could not be 

Te<^«iired at least for many years, it was proposed to carry on the work by 

instalments, and it was thought that an expenditure of £10,000 would make 

the hsrbonr available to a remunerative extent* 

In this north-western comer of Syria, we meet with a new race of people, 
of whom we have seen no specimens in the more southern regions. These are 
the Turkmans, a nomade people, whose head-quarters are in the plain of 
Antioch, but numbers of them who have adopted settled habits are to be 
foand dispersed over the country as far as to the coast. They bear a much 
better reputation among their neighbours than either the Koords or the 
Bedouins, being less given to plunder, and quite as generous and hospitable. 
Another favourable characteristic is the cleanliness of their persons and 
dwellings— a remarkable peculiarity indeed in Syria. 

The Byhanlu (this is the name of the tribe to which belong almost all 
the Syrian Turkmans) appear in their winter-quarters, in the plain of 
Antioch, at the end of September, and departing thence towards the middle 
of April, when the flies of the plain begin to torment their horses and cattle, 
they pass the hottest months in the mountains. These winter habitations in 
the hilly districts are erected on the declivities, so as by their position to be 
somewhat sheltered from the northern winds. Sometimes five or six families 
live together on one spot in as many tents ; but usually tents of single 
families are met with at one or two miles distance from each other. In 
proportion to the arable land which the hilly parts contain, these districts are 
better peopled than the plain, where a thousand tents are scattered over an 
extent of the most fertile country, of at least five hundred square miles. The 
habitations of these nomades are of course very simply constructed : an 
oblong quadrangle of loose stones, about four feet high, is covered over with 
a black cloth made of goats' hair, which is supported by a dozen or more 
posts, so that in the middle the covering is elevated about nine feet firom the 

• CoU Chetoey. Evidence before the Select Committee on Steam Navigttion to India. 
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ground. A stcme partition is built acroes the tent, near the enlnnoe : I 
found in every tent that the women uniformly had poflacaoion of the larger 
chamber to the left of the door ; the smaller room on the right hand ia appro- 
priated to the men ; and there is also a partition at H, which gen^rBUy aerres 

as a stable for the &yoarite faarse of 

the master, or of one of his sons. 

The rest of the horses and the cattle 

are kept in caverns, which abound 

in these calcareous hiUs, or in smaller 

huts built on purpose. Besides 

those who live in tents, many of 

Length from 20 to 30 yardi. ^^^ Turkmans, especially in the 

plain, live in large huts, fifteen feet high, built and distributed like the 

tents, but having, instead of a tent covering, a roof of rushes, which grow in 

abundance on the banks of the Afrin. 

The women's room serves also as the kitchen ; there they work at their 
looms, and strangers never enter ; unless when, as I was told, the Turkmans 
meaning to do great honour to a guest allow him a corner of the haran to 
sleep in quiet among the women. The men's apartment is covered with 
carpets, which serve as beds to strangers, and to the unmarried members of 
the family ; the married people retire into the harem. The Turkmans have 
also a kind of portable tent made of wood like a round bird-cage, which they 
cover with large carpets of white wool ; it is the exclusive habitation dT the 
ladies, and is only met with in families who vae possessed of large property. 
The tent or hut of a Turkman is always surrounded by three or four others, 
in which the Fellah families live, who cultivate his land. The Turkmans 
find the necessary seed, and receive in return half the produce, which is 
collected by a few of them who remain for this purpose in the winter quartors 
all the year round. 

The manner of living of the Turkmans is luxurious for a nomade people, 
though they taste flesh only on extraordinary occasions, such as a circum- 
cision, a nightly feast during the ramazan, or the arrival of strangers. Their 
fare is rice, eggs, honey, dried fruits, sour goats' milk called leben^ and the 
never-failing bourgoul, which is a favourite dish all over Syria : this is made 
of wheat boiled and afterwards dried in the sun in sufficient quantity for a 
yearns consumption ; the grain is reboiled with butter or oil, and affords a 
very palatable nourishment. Their bread is a thin unleavened cake, which 
the women bake immediately before dinner on a hot iron plate in less than a 
minute. The Turkmans are great coxcombs at table, in comparison with 
other Levantines; instead of merely using his fingers, the Turkman twists 
his thin bread very adroitly into a kind of spoon, which he swallows along 
with the morsel taken up in it out of the dish. I remember sitting with a 
dozen of them round a basin of sour milk, which we despatched in a few 
minutes, without any persou except myself having in the least soiled his 
fingers. The floor of the men's room is furnished with di trans or sofas, 
leaving only a space in the middle, where a large fire is continually kept up 
to cheer the company and to make coffee, of which they consume large quan- 
tities. The servants, who pound it in wooden mortars, are very adroit in the 
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use of the pestle, and if two or three are pounding together they keep time, 

and make a kind of musio which seems to be very pleasing to their masters. 

The Turkman women do not hide themselves even before strangers ; but 

the girls seldom enter the men's room, though they are permitted to talk 

freely with their father's guests. I was much struck with the elegance of 

their shapes and the regularity of their features. Their complexion is as fair 

as that of European women; as they advance in age the sun browns them a 

little* As to their morals, chastity becomes a necessary virtue, when even 

a kiss is punished with death by the father or brother of the offender. I 

could mention several instances of the extreme severity of the Turkmans 

in this, respect, but one may suffice. Three brothers, riding through an 

insulated valley, met their sister receiving the innocent caresses of her lover. 

By a common impulse they all three discharged their fire-arms upon her, 

and left their fallen victim on the ground, while the lover escaped unhurt. 

My host, Mohammed All, upon being informed of the murder, sent his 

servant to bring the body to his tent, that the jackals might not devour 

it ; and the women were undressing and washing the body to commit it to 

the grave, when a slight breathing convinced them that the vital spark was 

not yet extinguished: in short, the girl recovered. She was no sooner 

out of immediate danger, than one of All's sons repaired to the tent of his 

friends, the three brothers, who sat sullen and silent round the fire, grieving 

over the loss of their sister. The young man saluted them and said, '* I am 

come to ask you, in my father's name, for the body of your sister ; my 

family wishes to bury her.'' He had no sooner finished, than the brothers 

rose, crying out, *' If she was dead you would not have asked for her ; you 

would have taken the body without our permission.'' Then, seizing their 

arms, they were hurrying out of the tent in pursuit of the still living victim ; 

but Ali's son opposed their brutal intentions with all the weight of his 

father's authority, and his own reputation for courage ; he swore he would 

kill the first who should leave the tent ; told them that they had sufficiently 

revenged the injury they had received ; and that if their sister was not dead, 

it was the visible protection of the prophet that had saved her ; and thus he 

at last persuaded them to grant his request. The girl was nursed for three 

months in Ali's family, and was married after her recovery to the young 

man who had caused her misfortune. 

Notwithstanding such severity, the young Turkmans boast of their intrigues, 
and delight in all the dangers of secret courtship ; and I have been assured, 
on indisputable authority, that there are few men among them who have not 
thus endangered their own lives, and those of their mistresses. If the 
woman happens to become a mother, she has no resource but infanticide. 

The Turkman ladies dress in the common style of Syrian women ; the men 
in that of the Turks of Anatolia. The latter are indolent, but the women 
are very laborious ; besides the care of housekeeping, they work the tent- 
coverings of goats' hw, and the woollen carpets which are inferior only 
to those of Persian manufacture. Their looms are of primitive simplicity ; 
they do not use a shuttle, but pass the woof with their hands. They seem 
to have made great progress in the art of dyeing ; their colours are beautiful. 
Indigo and cochineal, which they purchase at Aleppo, give them their blue 
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and red dyes, bat the ingredients of all the others, especially of a brilMsBt 
green, are herbs which they gather in the moantains of Armenia ; ihe dyeing 
process is kept by them as a national secret. 

It is only within the present century that the Byhanln have begun to tiO 
the land ; and still their principal riches consist in cattle. Their hcMses ars 
inferior to those of the Bedoains, bnt are well adapted for the momrtmiiMU 
Their necks are shorter and thicker than those of the Arab horses, the head 
larger, the whole frame more clamsy. Contrary to the practice of the Arabe, 
the Turkmans ride males exclusively. 

Though the Turkman breed of horses is inferior to the Arab in beaaty, it 
is much prized by many Syrians for its serviceable qualities in war. It is 
spirited, of great hardiness and bottom ; but the most precious quality of 
the Turkman horse, according to the Syrians, is the admirable instinct with 
which it seconds its rider in the fight, and itself takes an active part against 
the horse of his foe. 

*'* A man is lightning on the kekl of the Arab ; but be has three lires and 
a lance of fire on the horse of the Turkman,^^ is the proud boast of the latter. 
It is by no means the case that all the horses of the Turkman tribes are of 
this highly prized class ; for proof of an animal's pedigree is jealously 
required before its master can assume the right of adorning its forehead 
with a few black plumes, the distinguishing mark of high blood. 

A few leagues north of Palmyra, in the desert plain that lies between 
the ruins and the Euphrates, the traveller discovers a small monnment 
erected in memory of a celebrated mare of this race. She had saved her 
master's life when his tribe was routed in action,* having outstripped aO 
her pursuers, though herself mortally wounded. The grateful tribe baiit her 
cairn on the spot where the faithful creature fell breathless, and the Arabs 
themselves respect, and carefully preserve the monument. To this day, 
whenever the Turkman hordes pass the tomb of the gallant mare, which they 
call Turkmaniyeh, whoever among them happens to be mounted on an a nim al 
of the same breed, receives a small present from each of his compaaions. 
The women and children delight in adorning the favourite with plumes and 
ribbons. A proverbial saying has grown out of this custom : whenever 
they wish to extol the merits of a gsJlant steed, they compliment the rider 
by saying, I will give you the present of the Turkmaniyek. 

The great tribes of Turkmans are often at war with each other, as well as 
with the Koords, with whom they are in contact in many places. These 
wars seldom cause the death of more than three or four individoala, after 
which peace is concluded. The Turkmans observe the tar or blood revenge, 
as well among themselves as with respect to foreigners. They have a par- 
ticular species of tar which I never heard of among the Arabs. It attaches 
to their goods : the following incident will explain it. A caravan of Turk* 
man camels, laden with wood, was seized in the winter of 1809 just before 
the gates of Aleppo by a detachment of Karashukly (a mixed tribe of 
Turkmans and Arabs, who inhabit the banks of the Euphrates in the vidnity 
of Bir). One of the Turkmans was wounded, the loads were thrown down, 
and fifty camels driven away worth about five hundred piastres a piece. 
The Turkmans immediately despatched an old Arab woman as ambassadress 
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4> iheiir enemies, to treat for the restoration of their camels, and she suc- 
;eede<i in recoyering them at the rate of one hundred and sixty piastres 
i piece, or eight thousand for the whole. ^' Thus," I was told hy a Turkman 
:hief, ^* the tar hetween ns will not he for the whole sum of twenty-fire 
thousand piastres, the real value of the camels, but only for the sum of eight 
thouaatnd piastres, for which we shall on the first opportunity take our 
revenge." * 

Siiadeah is five hours and a half south-west of Antakiah, and the road 
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between them leads through a country slightly undulated, and crossed occa- 
sionally by streams falling from the mountains. Antioch, *' the queen of 
the East," from the splendour of its buildings and the beauty of its situation, 
might well deserve the dedication to Apollo which it obtained from Selencus. 
But to the Christian it has yet a higher interest, as being the greatest archi- 
episcopal see, filled by St. Peter himself, and the place where the disciples of 
Christ were first emboldened to adopt the name of their divine master ; from 
which circumstance it was called ^' the eye of the Eastern church," and by 
Justinian after he had repaired it, " Theopolis.** On the south-west side of 
the town there is a precipitous mountain ridge, upon which a considerable 
portion of the old Roman wall of Antioch is still standing, of great height 
and thickness. 

At short intervab high square towers are built up in it containing a stair- 
case and two or three chambers, which seem to have been guard-rooms. 
These towers were four hundred in number, furnished with cbtems 
which no longer exist. The wall runs in a direct line up the steepest 
part of the mountain, and the top of it, in the intervals between the towers, 
is formed into stairs, by which the soldiers marched to and from their 

* Burckhaidt. Perrier. 
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Stations, as the easiest way of commaoication with the citadel aboTe ; and iil 
continues at the present time the hest method of ascending the liilL '*'*^ 
wall rans along two distinct hill-tops, separated from each other by a 
ravine, across which it was continued upon an arch for the ^r^ateor to 
called the '' Iron Port^' But time or repeated earthquakes have d 
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demolished this part of it. At the east end of the western hiQ are the 
remains of a fortress, with its turrets, vaults, and cisterns. One of the latter 
is circular, about fortj-five paces in diameter, but almost entirely filled up 
with earth ; and the suhstructions of two round towers still remain, which 
may have contained the machinery for drawing the water. The existing 
tradition that the Roman emperors used to navigate this basin in pleasure 
boats, is no doubt an invention of their Christian enemies ; it is not likely 
that the lively and dissolute Lucius Yerus, who whiled away four winters 
here, and spent thirty-five thousand pounds on a supper, could be satisfied 
with no other existing pastime than this. Towards the mountain, S.S.W. of 
the city, some fragments of the aqueducts remain. After heavy rains, 
antique marble pavements are visible in many parts of the town, and gems, 
cornelians, and rings are frequently found.* 

On the highest part of the rocks within the fortifications, and rathar nearer 
the west than the east side, is a most magnificent and extensive view. To 
the east is the great plain of Antioch, with its lake bounded by distant 
mountains ; the Orontes winding through the plain in front of the city ; the 
high mountains of Beilan ; the sea in the south-west ; Mount Casius ; the 
irregular valley covered with vineyards behind the heights of the city : these 
are the chief objects which strike the beholder from the highest point of the 
ancient capital of Syria. 

* Monro. 
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.Antakiah stands upon scarcely one-third of the area inclosed within the 

tncnent wall ; the houses have sloping roofs, are covered with tiles, and are 

rery slightly built — the heavy snows that often fall in this part of the 

coTzntry, and the frequency of earthquakes have probably taught the 

inbabitants to adopt this manner. The population is about 10,000. From 

tVie windows of our apartment in the consul's house, we looked out on the 

shallow stream of the Orontes, here headed back for the purpose of turning 

&n enormous wheel to raise water,, which was conducted by a trough to the 

farthest extremity of the town, and which, dripping in its passage over the 

streets, rendered many of them impassable except under cover of an umbrella. 

June 8. — We left Antioch soon after mid-day, and passed by a bridge 

above the water-wheel to the right bank of the Orontes, where are some 

coarse substructions and low mounds, corresponding with Pliny^s description 

of the town as being on both sides of the river. The first part of the road 

lay across a rich alluvial plain, extending N.N.E. of Antioch, and at the end 

of five hours it entered the mountains of Beilan, the ancient Amanus. A 

large kban, called Khan Karamont, and a small village of the same name 

close to it, stand at the entrance of the pass ; and a little beyond is a castle, 

called Bagras, seated on the top of a precipice, in a most romantic situation. 

The town of Beilan itself hangs on either craggy side of a deep narrow 
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defile, and commands a fine view of the Mediterranean and intiervening 
Country. It is one of the most agreeable places in the north of Syria. 

Early next day We reached the wretched village of Alexandretta, 
Iskenderoon or Scanderoon, which gives the modem name to the bay at the 
north-east corner of the Mediterranean. The marsh, which entirely sur- 
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rounds Scanderoon, renders it one of the moBt unhealthy spots in Syria ; maA 
the scantiness of the population, together with their sidlow complezioiftB and 
swollen hodies, testify the pernicious influence of malaria. When our trade 
with the Levant flourished, Scanderoon was a depot for merchaadiae to and 
from Aleppo, and a khan was huilt hy the company for its reoeption. Thii 
huilding, with the wall that incloses it, occupies as much gnmnd as ibe 
present village; and though in a very dilapidated state, seTeral <if the 
chamhers still remain entire. The huilding is still called the ^^ Englirii 
Khan," and the burying ground close to it exhibits a lamentable catalogue of 
the names of those Englishmen who have &llen a sacrifice to the Tniawna. 
The most cursory glance at the environs of Scanderoon must disowvr the 
cause of the unhealthiness, which is entirely confined to the town and its 
immediate vicinity ; the sea has evidently receded some distance, leaving a 
pebbly bank sufficient almost entirely to close the mouth of a small riTcr, 
and spread out its waters over nearly the whole space up to the foot of the 
Beilan mountains. It is melancholy to contemplate the festoring wretched- 
ness of a spot so needful ; the natural port of Aleppo— the best, the only safe 
harbour in Syria — standing on a noble bay, that ought to swarm with ahipe 
as thick as bees in a hive ; it is sad to see it as it is, and to know thai not 
nature so much as man's neglect has converted it into a hot-bed of pestilcDoe 
and death. The only drawbacks to Alexandretta are the marshes aroimd, 
which produce fever in the summer months : one, and the most consider- 
able of these, was efiectually drained, about fifteen years ago, at the 
instigation of Signer Martinelli, the then agent and factor, since which 
time the place has been much more healthy : the marshes that remain 
being all above the level of the sea, might be very eanly drained at 
a very small expense. When Colonel Chesney visited the place in April, 
1836, at which season there is the greatest quantity of water, his opinion 
was that for less than 1000/. all the land might be efficiently drained, cleared, 
and rendered fit for cultivation ! But for less than a fourth part of that sum 
outlets might be made to the sea, which b below the beds of the marshee, so 
as efiectually to drain them, and entirely prevent the formation of stagnant 
water ; and they could be so contrived as to urigate the land if required.^ 

From Scanderoon I made an excursion to Payass, the ancient Baiie, about 
sixteen miles distant on the opposite side of the gulph, and nearly on the 
northern frontier of Syria ; and I took with me a letter for Mustuk Bey, the 
commandant of the small garrison. Mount Amanus here runs parallel with 
the coast, and so close to it as to form midway between Scanderoon and 
Payass, the narrow gorge, "Pylce SyrisB," the Chates of Syria; along which 
the road is shaded by myrtles, pomegranates, and vines, growing spontane- 
ously on the mountain side. The village of Payass stands on the shore ; but 
the Bey and his little troop were stationed two miles inland, among some 
gardens, skirted by the river " Carsus,^ where it was not easy to find his 
barrack. Previous to the Egyptian conquest of Syria, Mustuk had been the 
most merciless robber in the country. No traveller could pass without being 
laid under contribution, while some lost their lives ; and the firman of the 

* Bowriag't Report. 
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Porte proved an inadequate protection against the lawless practices of this 
chief. He was now appointed (this was in 1834) to the command of a 
small force, whose duty it was to patrol the road between Scanderoon and 
Gar^^nla, a village eight hours to the north. 

Notwithstanding this judicious appointment, a robbery had been com- 
mitted sixteen days before, in a defile six hours distant ; and four travellers, 
of wbom the party consisted, had been put to death. The crime was at first 
supposed to have been perpetrated by the Koords ; but it turned out to be 
the act of some men of Payass, who were detected, and executed upon the 
same spot. These men had no doubt been trained to, their occupation 
by Mustuk himself; and it was hinted to me that he had been privy to and 
a gainer by the occurrence. But Mustuk''s renown turns pale if compared 
with that of Cuchuk Ali, one of his predecessors, some particulars of whose 
history we may be allowed to relate, as illustrative of Turkish rule and 
diacipline.* 

Caohnk Ali, in the early part of his life, was a simple bandit, inhabiting 
the mountains of Payass, that place being then a populous and flourishing 
town of trade. He laid the foundation of his subsequent power by making 
nocturnal excursions from the mountains to rob the gardens in the vicinity 
of the town. Some gardeners, in order to be exempted from these depreda- 
tions, began by stipulating to pay a trifling annual tribute ; others entered 
into similar engagements, and from a rotolo of coffee, or a few rotolos of rice, 
the whole town became compelled to furnish a stated contribution. Cuchuk Ali, 
hecome the leader of a band of forty or fifty robben, now aspired to rendet 
himself master of the place. He began by waylaying the chiefe of the 
principal families, and in a few years he succeeded in exterminating every 
individual possessed of any power or influence in Payass or its vicinity. One 
person only of those unfortunate families, whose adherents he could neither 
subdue by open force, nor corrupt by bribery, for some time contended with 
him for supreme authority, till at length Cuchuk Ali, having lulled his sus* 
picion of treachery by giving him his own daughter in marriage, murdered 
him vnth his own hand. After this, the murderer was often heard to warn 
his children of a male infant, the offspring of that marriage, counselling them 
to crush the crocodile in the egg, lest he should one day revenge on them 
the blood of his father. 

Cuchuk Ali was now ds facto governor of Payass, and soon became such 
dejure^ being invested with the title of Pasha, according to the established 
policy of the Porte, which always legitimises the rebellion it is unable 
to crush. For upwards of forty years his life was a series of alternate 
ruptures and reconciliations with the Porte ; and he kept his ground with a 
msate handful of men, not exceeding 200, though pashas were sent on many 
occasions with great forces to subdue him. In fact, notwithstanding all the 
disquietude this pirate and rebel occasioned the Porte, there existed between 
them a certain community of interest, that never allowed them to continue 
long on terms of open hostility. Cuchuk Ali's territorial government was 
such as to afford him but very slender means of drawing wealth from the 

* See Letter from Mr. Barker, British Contnl, in Irby and Mangles' Travels. 
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miserable wretches inhabiting his dominions; his revenues proceeded, ifaeie*- 
fore, in a great measure, from the casual "passage of travellers through his teni- 
tory, from whom he extorted such sums as he supposed they would rather snboi^ 
to pay, than be obliged, by not coming to him, to take a very inoommodiom 
route. At times his natural rapacity carried him beyond the pmd^itial limiti 
he proposed to himself. On these occasions, the Porte would declare its 
displeasure, and forbid travellers to pass through Payass : the rebel then find- 
ing his coffers in want of fresh supplies, was forced to sue for pardon, nor 
was this long withheld, in consequence of the Porters desire to procure a safe 
conduct for the grand annual caravan of pilgrims from Constantinople to 
Mecca. If the route by Payass had been closed against the caravan, it would 
have been compelled to make a very disagreeable and ezpensiTe joozney 
tiirough the mountains of Armenia. 

Guchuk Ali always derived a very considerable booty from the cnntvaa 
whenever it entered his territory, for he taxed every individual in it accord- 
ing to his own caprice, — always, however, upon the system before 
mentioned. On its approach to Payass it was his custoni to send eoine of 
his household to compliment the chief of the caravan ; that distingnidied 
personage always granted the rebel's emissaries a very flattering reception, 
and dismissed them with presents for their master. Horses would be amoog 
the gifts presented, and these Guchuk Ali would send back, with a hint that 
they would be preferred when completely accoutred in all the usual gold and 
ilver trappings. This would be done accordingly ; and when, after mnch 
time consumed in negotiating and stipulating the amount of tribute required, 
the govemoi^s rapacity was satisfied, the caravan was permitted to proceed 
on its journey. 

In order the better to dispose the pilgrims to submit to his extortion, 
Guchuk Ali was always careful to prepare for them the spectacle of one or 
two impaled bodies fixed upon the gates of the town. It happened on one 
occasion that the prisons were empty when the caravan of Mecca was 
approaching Payass : the rebel was somewhat pu^ed at so unusual an 
obstacle, and he imparted his embarrassment to a convivial companion. 
^* The caravan,^^ said he, ^' will be here to-morrow and we have not yet pre- 
pared the customary execution. Look ye, pick me out two from among my 
servants." His friend expostulated, and while he was endeavouring to 
dissuade him from his design by assuring him that everything would proceed 
in due order without the fonmdity in question, Guchuk Ali still ruminating 
and stroking his beard exclaimed, **I have it; go fetch Yakoob, the 
Ghristian ; he has been for four months in bed sick of a fever ; he can never 
recover." The poor wretch was instantly dragged from his bed, impaled, 
hung up in terrorem^ and served to impress the pilgrims with infinitely more 
horror and alarm than if the bodies of ten maleiiBustors had been exposed 
to view. 

The miscreant was perfectly conscious of his own intrinsic weakness^ and 
the little arts he put in practice to conceal it were characteristic and curious. 
Whenever a personage of distinction entered his territory, which ia only 
accessible through vast woods, in order to deceive the new comer in an 
estimation of his forces, he disposed his men in the thickets so as to pass in 
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$Tiew like the soldiers* in theatrical scenery. Thus the reports of eye- 
itaeases became fallacioiis, and the power of Cuchak Ali was extolled and 
laggerated all over the Turkish dominions. 

He erected a cordon of buildings along the eminences of his mountains^ 
phich appeared from far like towers, and were even reported to be so many 
astles. They were in reality nothing else than little rude edifices composed 
ii two-tbirds mud, and one-third chalk, which a heavy night's rain fre- 
jaently demolished. Cuchuk Ali, however, was prompt to repair them, and 
hey longr continued to inspire with dread the traveller who was compelled to 
ipproach them. 

Cuclmk Ali had for many years been in habits of very close friendship 
with aa individual who subsequently became Dutch consul at Aleppo, and 
there had submsted between them an amicable intercliange of gifts, according 
to Oriental custom; nevertheless, on the arrival of the Dutch consul at 
Payaas, on his return from Constantinople, with an imperial firman for the 
exercise of his office at Aleppo, and at a period when peace subsisted between 
the Porte and Holland, Cuchuk Ali gave orders that the consul should be 
pat into chains, and stript of everything but the apparel he wore. The pasha, 
however, avoided with great circumspection any occasion of coming to an 
interview with his prisoner; for it was a remarkable peculiarity in this 
tyrant, that, whenever he commanded any atrocity, he always kept out of 
sight of it, and carefully shut himself up in a solitary apartment. 

The sum fixed for the consul's ransom was 25,000 piastres ; but not being 
able to furnish more than 7^00, he underwent, during the space of eight 
months^ every species of ill treatment. All means were tried to force him to 
embrace the Mohammedan religion, and to extort from him the money 
required for his release. At one time he was confined in a damp dungeon, 
without light, and often without sustenance, for twenty-four hours; at 
another, they would threaten him with immediate execution ; and once, even 
to show that their menaces were not wholly nugatory, two innocent wretches, 
who had been arrested under similar circumstances with himself, were 
impaled before him for having delayed, as he was informed, in producing 
the money for their ransom. At length, fortunately for the poor man, the 
arrival at Payass of a caravan from Smyrna, proceeding to Aleppo, furnished 
Cuchuk Ali an occasion of extorting the consul's ransom from the merchants, 
by obliging them to advance the money on his prisoner's bond ; on their 
doing so, he delivered him into their hands as a slave he had sold them. 

In the year 1789, Mr. Fowler, master of an English vessel in the harbour 
of Iskenderoon, went with four of his men to water at a place in the terri« 
tory of Payass, called Jonas's Pillar, where they were seized by Cuchuk 
Ali, and thrown into prison. A great sum having been required for their 
release, before the necessary arrangements could be made for its payment, 
the master was driven by despair to put a period to his existence by preci- 
pitating himself from a high tower in which they were confined, and all the 
rest soon afterwards perished, except a boy of twelve years old, who was 
then sent as a present by Cuchuk Ali to the Dutch consul, who was after* 
wards his prisoner. No satisfaction for thb act of violence was Qver given 
by its savage perpetrator. 
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Two years after this, a French ship from MarsMUea, ricMj ladai witk 
merchandise for Aleppo, was, by the captain's ignorance of the lociIitieB of , 
the Bay of Iskenderoon, carried under the walls of Payass, where the captaia 
with part of his crew, believing they were anchored at Alexandreita, landed 
in search of the consular establishment, and were conducted to the goTenor, 
who received them with every mark of hospitality. But, while he was 
entertaining them with a sumptuous repast, his men were occupied in taking 
possession of the vessel, which he immediately unloaded and sank, and sent 
the crew by land to the French consul at Iskenderoon. Remonstnuftoes were 
made by all the European agents at Aleppo, and in a particular manner by 
the pasha's, their intimate friend the Dutch consul, to whom Cachok Ali 
replied, *< My dear friend, you know very well that, consistently with the 
friendship subsisting between us, property and life itself are indifferent mat- 
ters ; nay, I swear, by God, that for your sake I would sacrifice my anlf 
son Dadah ; but I entreat you not to drive me to the extremity of denying 
you that which it is impossible for me to grant. 

" My dearest friend, place yourself in circumstances like mine. I am in 
disgrace with my sultan, without having given just cause for his displeasure. 
I am threatened to be attacked from the four quarters of the earth* I an 
without money ; I am without means ; and the ever- watchful providence of 
the Almighty sends me a vessel laden with merchandise. Would yon lay 
hold of it or not ? I know very well the Franks will claim resiituti<ni of 
their property ; and that is precisely what I want, because an opportonity 
will then be afforded for soliciting my pardon." 

On the receipt of this letter all hope of recovering anything by amicable 
overtures vanished. The French consul made application to his superior at 
Constantinople, and received several imperial commands on the subject 
Three caravellas were likewise sent to Payass to enforce Cuchnk All's 
obedience. He retired to his mountains ; the caravellas fired a few gam 
against an empty hut and a ruined fortress ; and in a very abort time, 
having consumed their stock of provisions, they gladly accepted such as -were 
tendered them by Cachuk Ali, who soon obtained, through the customary 
means of liberal presents of French watches and fine French cloths, the good 
will of the commanders of the expedition sent against him. Such was the 
effect of the rebeFs munificence, that they became his zealous friends, and 
interceded with the Porte on his behalf with such good effect that the 
dignity of an additional tail was conferred on him, with a fresli order pro 
/brmd for the restitution of the property. In compliance with that order, 
Cuohuk Ali wrote to the French consul at Aleppo, that he was ready to 
obey the commands of the Sultan ; but that the cargo of the ship in question 
having been converted into use, he offered in compensation, as an equivalent, 
to make over to the proprietors of the goods — sundry plantations belonging 
to him in the territory of Payass ! 

For forty years this execrable villain maintained his position, baffling all 
the efforts that were made against him. The hour of retribution came at 
last. The Porte fitted out an expedition against him which took Pajrass and 
reduced it to a mass of ruins, in which state it was found by Mr. Khmeir in 
1813. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Grots of Daphne. — Aleppo. — Almihouib por Cats.— Field Sports. 

Antiquarians are not fully agreed as to the site of the volaptuons Groyes 
of Daphne, which were planted near Antioch by Seleucns, the Syrian 
monarch, and which proved so fatal to the Roman yeterans. In the 
" Jemsalem Itinerary,"*' 
the Palace of Daphne is 
placed ^ye miles from j\ T :^ 

Antioch on the way to ^ ^^/ '^ .-^-^ , ^^l 

Latakiah, and at this dis- 
tance the traveller, after 
passing along the foot of 
the moontains, through 
groves of myrtles and 
mnlberry trees, arrives at 
a place called Beit-el-Ma, 
"the House of the Water." 
It is a small natural am- 
phitheatre on the declivity 
of the mountains, where 
the springs burst with 
aloud noise from the earth, 
and running in a variety 
of directions for a dis- 
tance of about two hun- 
dred yards, terminate in 
two beautiful cascades, 
which fall into the valley 
of the Orontes. The 
largest of the fountains 
rises from under a vertical 
rock, forming a smallabyss Beit^M*. 

or concavity, on the top 

and sides of which are the massive remains of an ancient edifice, perhaps 
those of the Temple of Apollo. A considerable portion of the water of 
this spring is conveyed for nearly two miles through an artificial subterra- 
neous aqueduct, which I was told had been traced to the vicinity of Antioch. 
About seven miles from the city, in the same direction, there is another 
delightful spot called Baby]». It exhibits vestiges of many buildings bathed 
by a number of fountains, which boil up from amongst the rocks, and flowing 
in different channels through a meadow shaded with luxuriant bay-trees, 
walnut-trees, and groves of myrtle, soon afterwards unite and form a small 
river called the Kara Sou, which enters the Orontes, about half-way between 
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Antioch and Suadiah. Both these places, as well as Zoiha, anoUier copious 
foantain about a mile south-east of Antioch, may have been included in the 
celebrated grove, which was ten miles in circuit.* 

Daphne was the same with respect to Antioch as BaisB was to Rome, 
and Canopus to Alexandria— a place of resort for amusement and voluptuous 
indulgence. The senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic 
odours ; beautiful were the walks, and shades, and grottoes ; beautiful the 
Syrian women, by whom they were haunted : at last, all who had any 
fortitude or virtue, avoided the place. The soldier and the philosopher 
shunned its temptations. Nevertheless, the groves of Daphne continued for 
many years to attract the veneration, and to be the resort of natives and 
strangers ; the privileges of the sacred ground were enlarged by the munifi- 
cence of succeeding emperors ; and every generation added new ornaments 
to the splendour of the temple. At last, the Cliristians of Antioch built a 
magnificent church here to Babylas, bishop of that city, who died in the 
persecution of Decius ; the rites began thenceforth to be neglected, and the 
priest of Apollo to forsake the place. Julian the Apostate endeavoured to 
revive the love of Paganism amidst the groves of Daphne. He visited the 
neglected altars, and resumed the sacrifices, and saw, with mortification and 
anguish, that their reign was over, that their sun was going down, and that 
the m3r8terious voice had gone forth in Daphne, as in the temples of Grreece, 
^' Let us go hence." One night the temple was discovered to be in flames ; 
the statue of Apollo was consumed to ashes, as also were the altars. Julian 
said that the malice of the Christians had caused the conflagration; the 
Christians said it was the vengeance of God.t 

The road from Antioch to Aleppo passes through the ancient gate now 




Bab BookM, AntaUiii. from the laterior. 

called Bab Boulos, or Paul's Gate, which lies about half-a-mile from the 



* Pococke. Capt. Kianeir. 
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Hodem Antakiah. Immediately within the gate there is a clear spring of 

BK»llent water, shaded with trees ; and when we have said this, it is almost 

iperfluons to add, that a Turkish estaminet is to he found on the spot. Four 

tfles further on, the Orontes is crossed by a bridge called Gksr-el-Hadeed, 

r the Iron Bridge. On our way thither, the Turkish guide pointed out to 

a rising ground, surmounted by the ruins of a medissval fortress. ^* Under 

bat rising-gronnd you see yonder," he said, '^ there is a lake with banks all 

iHttering with diamonds and heaps of gold ; there is a boat on the lake, and 

jlfiislims, Armenians^ Chreeks, and Jews may enter it, and row up and down 

tie lake, but if they attempted to reach the shore, in order to gather up the 

diamonds and the gold, the boat would stand motionless on the water : none 

but the Franks could succeed in laying hand on those treasures, for the Franks 

are demons, to whom all things are permitted by AUah.**^ * 

From Bab Boulos to (1^-el-Hadeed the road lies over uncultivated 
plains, which are bounded to the north by mountains, with a view of Aggi 
Deugis, or the Lake of Antioch, at their foot. The last glimpse we had of 




Ykw of Anuklah from the Akppo road. 

AnUoch is represented in the annexed cut. Our day's journey ended at 
Bourkee, the site of a Roman town of considerable dimensions, the ancient 
sepulchral caves of which are cut in the side of the mountains, and serve the 
present natives for habitations« We took up our abode in the ruins of an 
old milL There was nothing very cheering in the appearance of the Chalaka 
hills, which we crossed next day : they are a barren shapeless range, fourteen 
or fifteen hours across ; their height not more than 600 or 800 feet We 
passed many sites of ancient towns, castles, tanks, temples, &c., all of the 
Lower Empire, and very uninteresting. Beyond these hills lies the plain of 
Alaks, supposed to be that in which Aureliim first defeated Zenobia. There 

* Corretp. d'OrienU 
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are some Tillages in the easieni part of the plain, and the land raond tkcm ' 
was well cultiYated with com, beans, and melons ; while in the move mdn- 
quented parts we noticed small herds of gazelles, which were alwsyn befo»* 
hand with us in making obsenrations, and bounded away with thai liTeljf 
coquetry of air peculiar to their race. 

Barrows, or tumuli, are viable upon Tarious parts of the plain, either 
singly or in small groups. Such objects abound all over Northern Sjnia, on the 
great plains of Caramania, and in the interior of Asia Minor. On the right 
bank of the Nile, south of Xalet Addeh, in Nubia, similar mounds were 
observed, but not examined, by Burckhardt and Bruce. Munro opened one 
of them on the side where there was the least accumulation of tmod, and 
he had scarcely removed eighteen inches of the surfaco, when he found the 
interior to be formed of small lumps of hardened mud evidently brought from 
the neighbouring Nile. That such tumuli should be the cemeteries of 
individual heroes, or of bodies of men who have fallen near the spots where 
they are found, is the most plausible hypothesis, and confirmed by number- 
less authorities of antiquity. The larger sort, however, of those on the 
Aleppine plain, appear to have had fortresses upon them ; and some have 
even supposed that the hill on which the oastle of Aleppo stands is artifidal, 
but Dr. Russell confutes this opinion. 

Haleb-al-Shahba is the name by which Aleppo is known to the natives; 
and from the first portion of this appellation has grown both the modem 
name, and that of *^ Chalybon/^ used by the Greek geographers. HiM 
signifies in Arabic hoi milked; tkahba denotes a variegated white and gray 
colour ; and the epithet is supposed by the learned Beiske to be derived from 
the colour of the soil and the buildings. The popular tradition however, 
which it would be an insult to question, is that al-shahba, or the pied, was 
the name of a singular cow in the herd of the patriarch Abraham, who, on 
his migration to tlie land of Canaan, resided some time on the hill on which 
the castle is built. The patriarch it seems used daily to distribute milk 
to the poor of a neighbouring village, who used at certain hours to assemble 
at the foot of the hill in expectation of his bounty ; and hence the remark 
became customary — Ibr{ikeem hdUh al thahbay " Abraham has milked the 
pied cow," which gave occasion to the names being conferred on the town 
subsequently built on the spot ! In whatever way the city acquired the 
appellation ihahhOf its application is justified by ihe glistening white sjid 
gray appearance of the buildings as seen from a distance. 

The town stands low, with nothing in the surrounding countiy that can 
add either beauty or importance to its position. The ground immediately 
about it is rocky and uneven, affording little produce, and none that is 
remarkable except a grove of pistachio nuts, said to be the only trees of thai 
description found in Syria. The wine of Chalybonitis was formerly so 
choice that the Persian monarchs drank no other ; but the vines have been 
rooted up by Mohammedan prejudice. 

Besides the usual domes and minarets that impart a queenly dignity to all 
Oriental towns, Aleppo is protected by a vast fortress, frowning on the 
brow of a vast mound within the walls. It is circular in form and encom- 
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1 by a broad deep fossei about half a mile in oiroamferenoe, now in a 
gpre&i^ measure filled np with gardens and plantations. The moand owes its 
aliape partly to art, the decliTity being in some places faced from top to 
botitom with hewn stones ; but for its height it is indebted to nature alone. 
The streets of Aleppo are wider, and the exterior walls of the houses better 
l>ailt than those of any other Oriental town in the vicinity of the Medtter- 
raaean. The bazaars resemble those of Damascus, and are well supplied 
mri^fa all the commodities of the East. 

.Aleppo probably first rose to importance on the destruction of Palmyra, 

iirliich it succeeded as a depot of the overland trade to India. Its position 

^ras unique so long as no other route was known to the far East than that 

bjr the desert. Owing to the commercial advantages which it enjoyed 

uninterruptedly for many centuries it gradually became one of the most 

important cities in the Ottoman dominions. It claimed to be the metropolis 

of Syria, and was only inferior to Constantinople and Giuro in magnitude, 

popidation, and opulence. But the discovery of a maritime passage to the 

sources of its wealth was the first blow to its prosperity, which has been 

declining ever since until very recently. Forty years ago the English 

traveller, Browne, estimated its population as 200,000. At present it does 

not exceed 80,000. 

The habits and traditions of Aleppo are more commercial than those of any 
part of Sjrria. The inhabitants are fond of talking of the mercantile great- 
ness of their forefathers, and of the many nations of the East and West with 
nvhich they formerly carried on extensive transactions. But though there 
has been some revival, the trade of Aleppo has completely changed hands. 
There were formerly forty Venetian establishments in this city alone for the 
protection of which a representative was sent by the state of Yenice, who 
was appointed for a few years, lived in conriderable splendour, and usually 
lethred from his mission after realising an ample fortune. It was about the 
year 1832 that English merchants began to establish themselves, and now 
there are several houses carrying on a large business both with Aleppo and the 
surrounding district, as well as with the ancient Mesopotamia, Perria, and 
the countries bordering on the Euphrates down to the Persian Gulf. 

The old reUtions of Aleppo vrith England have left many traces behind 
them. In the houses of Aleppo one is frequently struck with the evidence 
of the presence of British merchants one or two centuries ago. Furniture is 
often found of old English manufacture, and pictures, obviously belonging to 
merchants of theBritish factory, very frequently are seen to decorate the houses 
of the native inhabitants. In the same manner, the former intercourse of 
Aleppo with the East Indies and China is evidenced in the large quantity 
of ancient China vessels, Hindoo and other ornaments, Japan ware, screens 
and wardrobes, with which the apartments of the Aloppines are often filled. 

The local position of Aleppo is still in many respects admirable for trade. 
It has an abundance of warehouses, which are to be obtained at a low rental ; 
it communicates at a distance of a few hours vrith the Euphrates, and its 
khans and cofiee-houses are crowded vrith travellers from every part of the 
East. There are habits of luxury in the city itself which create a consider- 
able demand for articles of consumption. Situated about midway between 

q3 
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the Desert and the Mediterranean, and being a place of conyenient 
tion for the various caravans from the £ast, it is likely to grow in 
and influence, if commerce be allowed to establish its various ramifi^ 
and if security of person and property give those feelings of confix 
without which all enterprise is checked and destroyed. 

The low rental of houses in Aleppo would seem to offer facilities for 
mercial enterprise ; but, on the other hand, to keep the buildings in 
more costly than the amount paid for rent ; in fact, so little is received by 
owners, that the largest house-proprietor in Aleppo, and who is snp] 
own nearly one-fourth of the city, is by no means an opulent niaa« 
great source of expenditure is the gardens which cover all the roofs of 
city. Seen from above, the whole town is a succession of temccsy 
which is spread a rank and luxuriant vegetation, looking like an i 
plain, under which the multitudinous inhabitants circulate, the streets 
all of them covered in, and lighted only by gratings from above. LjooI 
at from the terraces, Aleppo appears a subterranean city, whose noifll 
scarcely penetrate through the superincumbent bed of earth. It is esusy I 
walk from one end of the city to the other over the streets and over tb 
houses, there being generally wooden steps or ladders which enable tfa 
wanderer to ascend or descend from one range of terraces to the other 

The inhabitants frequently assemble and hold toiriei here during the heai 
of summer ; and when the plague exists in the town, the lower doors of Hh 
houses are barred, to prevent all ingress from the street, and the intercoaraa 
is confined exclusively to these hi^h roads. As I was wandering about npoa 
the house-tops one day with an English resident, and peeping down on the 
harems, monkeries, and other menageries of interest, we met with aninle that 
had been turned out to take his pastime among the thistles and grass^ of 
which there was only a moderate crop.t So easy a passage from one house 
to another as these terraces afford, would in some countries prove an irrensti- 
ble temptation to housebreaking, and, in fact, robberies are sometimes, though 
very seldom, committed in that way. As to illicit achievements of another 
kind, a prevalent notion that leaping over the parapet of a neighbour's terrace 
is not less ignominious than breaking open his house, joined to the chance of 
discovery by persons either on the same or some adjacent terrace, proves a 
better defence against gallantry, at least by this channel, than the height of 
the wall4 

The conspicuous situation of Aleppo makes it the resort of multitndes of 
sea-birds. If you go after dinner on the terraces of the houses, and make a 
motion as of throwing bread, numerous flocks of birds will instantly fly 
round you, though at first you could not discover one. They float aloft in 
the air, beyond the reach of human sight, and drop down in a moment to 
seize the morsels of bread the inhabitants frequently amuse themselves by 
tlirowing to themf. The experiment is an interesting one, as exemplifying 
the telescopic vision of birds, and confirming the opinion of physiologists, 
that the flocks of ravens, vultures, and other devourers of carrion, that often 
appear with such surprising suddenness hovering over a fallen carcass, are 
guided to their prey, not by scent, but by sight. If the mete motion of the 

* Bowring. t Mouro. J RusmII. § Volney. 
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band can bring the birds of Aleppo down from their invisible height, the fact 
afEbrds a strong presumption against their being directed on other occasions 
by the sense of smell alone. 

The ceremonies accompanying the introduction of a stranger to the consuls 
at this place are sufficiently preposterous. Scarcely is he arrived in the 
town when he is informed what is expected of him on this head, as if it were 
a matter of paramount importance among his social duties. Of the repre- 
sentatives of the great European powers that of Austria is first in rank, con- 
sequently to him the first visit is due ; next in precedence is France, then 
onr own country, and so on with the rest. Should the traveller be so un- 
fortunate as to bungle in these minutisd of etiquette, he would never hear the 
end of it so long as he remained in the town. But this is not all. As soon 
as the stranger has finished his round of visits, which necessarily take up 
several days, he is bound to wait at home as many more to receive the visits 
of the consuls in return, on which occasions their Excellencies make their 
appearance in full uniform, preceded by a janissary with a silver headed 
stick, and followed by the cancelliere, dragoman, and a host of scribes. 

The air of Aleppo is very dry and piercings but at the same time salutary 
for all who have not a tendency to pulmonary disorders. The city, however, 
and its environs are subject to a singular endemic disease of the skin, called 
by the people of the country habe^-d-smeh (ulcer of a year), and by the 
Europeans, the pimple or button of Aleppo. The disease makes its appear- 
ance as an inflamed pimple as big as a pin's head, which goes on enlarging 
and suppurating for nine or ten months. In about a year from the first 
breaking out of the pimple a scab forms of the size of a nail, and this falling 
off leaves an indelible scar, with which almost all the inhabitants are dis- 
figured. The disease never occurs twice to the same individual ; it attacks 
all parts of the body indiscriminately, but its most usual seat is the end of 
the nose, the cheek, or the forehead. It is alleged that every stranger who 
resides three months in Aleppo is sure to be visited sooner or later by the 
haheb-^H-Hmk. An English traveller named Hamilton is said to have had it 
in London eighteen years after he quitted Syria; and M. Baptistin 
PoQJoulat tells us, that though he resided only a month in Aleppo and its 
environs, three pimples showed themselves on his person four months after 
he left the town, one on each wrist, and one on his right elbow. 

The natives make use of no remedies to cure the pimple, they endure its 
risitations with resignation and even with complacency, regarding it as a salu- 
tary effort of nature, and as a preservative against other maladies. Indeed, 
as custom has so large a share in determining men^s notions of the beautiful, 
who knows what charms the beaux and belles of Aleppo may discover 
larking in each other's cavemed faces ? The cause of the malady is unknown. 
The people themselves attribute it to the water they drink ; but this con- 
jecture can hardly be admitted, since the pimple is endemic not only in 
Aleppo, but also in Aintab, in Horeroun Kala, a village twelve leagues north 
of that town, in several towns of the Diarbekar, and in certain districts near 
Damascus. 

Hajji Baba, it will be recollected, was attacked at Bagdad by a disorder 
from which few residents there, native or foreign, are exempt, ^* which, XetmU 
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Dating by a large pimple, as it dries up leaves an indelible mark on the dda. 
To my great mortification," be sajs, '* it broke out on the middle of 1117 
right cheek, immediately upon the confines of the beard, and there left ita 
banefa] print, destroying some of the most fiiYourite of my hairs, and making 
that appear a broken and irregalar waste which before might be likened to a 
highly cultivated slope/^ 

Europeans rarely pass their first summer in the East without snffering 
from ulcerations, which, though of trifling importance compared with the 
Aleppo button, are yet by no means desirable attendants in trayellingf. These 
in most cases break out on the legs ; and the fellahs of Egypt are irery sab* 
ject to them. They began to ^ow themselves on me soon after leaving 
Damascus, and increased so rapidly that when I reached Aleppo my shins, 
from the knee to the instep, were richly embossed, and became so painful 
that it was necessary to cut out the entire front of my boots, as it would 
have been impossible otherwise to move about 

Having left an introductory letter at the Boman Catholic conTent for 
the superior, who was asleep, I visited an institution of a rimilar description 
for cats— except that celibacy and sexual separation form no part of their , 
statutes. It was near to the fonner, and the fights and flirtations of this | 
feline community were a scandal in the eyes of the good Frandscaiis, who 
were said to consider the cats most lax in their discipline. They had , 
amounted to five hundred, but the plague in the preceding year had rednoed 
their number to two hundred. This order was endowed by some pious 
Mussulman, and an old mosque, with its court, had been given up to their 
use. So liberal are the provisions of the endowment, that cats, whether of 
Mohammedan or Christian education, are equally entitled to admission; . 
neither are the benefits confined to worn-out or broken-down cats, hut soy 
one who has a favourite cat, or a cat tliat steals cream, or any dying person ! 
wishing to provide for a cat, sends it to this hStd^ where it is taken care oi 
for life. Many of them were basking upon their grassy divan when I visited 
them, others had gone out to promenade upon the house-tops ; and having 
deposited a small sum as bucksheesh, I took my leave, highly gratified at 
having witnessed so wise, pious, and useful an appropriation of property. 
There is an extensive manu&ctory of cat-gut in the suburbs of the city. 

The superstitious esteem lavished upon cats by Mohammedans is derived 
from the partiality of the Prophet for one of these creatures. They relate 
that it chanced upon a day when he was sleeping his cat kittened in the ^ 
sleeve of his abbas ; and in order that his favourite might not be disturbed, 
he cut off the sleeve and left her in possession of the bed she had chosen. 

The multitude of dogs lying about the streets of Aleppo is quite terrific* I 
At every ten steps one or more is met with, and frequently with a litter of 
whelps near them. They have no mastera, though regularly fed by the | 
person at whose door chance gave them birth. From this post once taken 
up they never stir till the day of their deaths, nor does any stranger dog I 
ever attempt to dispossess them. Daring the day, being generally asleep, ^ 
they are little noticed ; but at nightfall, when they begin to quarrel over 
their ofial, their yelling is troublesome beyond description. At this hour 
should an inhabitant incautiously venture out without a light and unarmed, ' 
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he might hecome tbe yictim of tbeir ferocity ; and it would not perha|)e be 
the first time that his assailants had tasted human flesh. Their fecundity is 
^ery great, and their numbers would increase to an alarming degree were 
not tbeir powers of propagation counteracted by a mortality almost equally 
great. It does not appear that they are often attacked with hydrophobia. 
They are all of one species ; the same that is met with in all the large towns 
of the LoTant. 

The gardens in the enyirons of the town are shaded by gigantic fruit- 
trees of every sort, overgrowing each other, and watered by streams carried 
along natural or artificial channels, which diffuse their invigorating influence 
thronghout these agreeable retreats : they are nevertheless far inferior to the 
gardens and waters of Damascus. The little river Koeik serves chiefly for 
irrigation; but for domestic purposes, the inhabitants are,* in a great 
measnre, dq>endent on an aqueduct, attributed to the Empress Helena, which 
still hrings water from a distance of some miles. The destructive effects of 
the earthquake of 1828 are most conspicuous in the outskirts of the city, 
'vehere its extreme violence is shown by the demolition of a large khan, of 
mrliich scarcely one stone is left on another. 

In the vast and grotesque caverns situated just outside the gates there 
are rop&- walks, in which many persons are employed in the manufacture of 
cords and cables. Some of these huge recesses were formerly used as places 
of worship, though it is probable they were originally the quarries out of 
which the stones were dug for building the city. Dr. Bowring inquired of 
a labourer how old he supposed the caverns might be. ^' As old as Allah," 
was the reply. It seems that no rental is paid, but that any workman who 
chooses to take the shelter of these extensive excavations, may do so 
gratuitously. 

To the westward of Aleppo, at the distance of about eleven miles, and 
three or four to the south of the village of Hanjas, there is a remarkable 
cavity in the earth, known to the inhabitants by the name of the Sunk 
Village. It is ntuate in a little plain, less stony and better cultivated than 
tbe ooimtry around, which is remarkably rocky and uneven, though no very 
high hill is in view, nearer than Sheikh Barakat, to the north-west. 

This vast cavity is nearly circular, somewhat of the form of a punch-bowl, 
being nairower towards the bottom than at the brim, which is 1589 feet in 
circumference. The sides all round consist of rock, almost perpendicular, 
to the depth of 170 feet, after which, the cavity contracting, the rock is no 
longer visible, on account of the earth and small loose stones which seem to 
have &]len from above. The descent is continued a considerable way over 
the rubbish to the bottom. The rock lining this stupendous cavity is com- 
posed of several horizontal strata, each about fourteen feet thick, in the 
interstices of which are many holes and fissures, that afford shelter to birds, 
bats, and winged insects. The substance of the rock itself is composed of 
coral and various sea-shells^ incrusted and consolidated by means of a 
calcareous matter, almost as white as snow, unless where it has been 
discoloured by the soil washed down by the rain. 

It is rather an arduous enterprise to get safe to the bottom, and scarcely 
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to be attempted but on tbe eastern side, where the deacent is sometimes by 
winding foot-paths and irreguUr steps in the side ; at other times throng 
holes or arches in the solid rock« Half-way down on the right hsnd is the 
entrance into a low-roofed grotto, at the further end of which are two 
apertures like windows, whence the prospect of the whole is striking and 
romantic ; a variety of trees, shrubs, and plants, shooting ont from the side 
of the precipice, or growing luxuriantly at the bottom. 

There are no springs to be seen, nor any stagnant water; bnt^ besidea 
many large pieces of rock that have tumbled down from the sides, there are 
at the bottom several oblong square-hewn stones, exactly like those found 
among the ruins of a deserted village, which stands at a little diatsnoe from 
the brink of the cavity. Between these ruins and the cavity there is a veiy 
deep well or pit for com ; as likewise a grotto intended for sheep and cattle. 

It does not appear whence should have arisen a notion entertained by the 
Franks, that this chasm was produced by an earthquake. The natives have 
no traditionary tale of such a kind, but regard it as a natural production 
as old as the creation. Its form has somewhat the resemblance of a crater : 
but there are no vestiges of lava or other appearances of a volcano, either in 
it or in the neighbouring country. Some travellers have made mention of a 
volcano about nine hours^ distant from Scanderoon ; but no Curopean 
appears to have verified its existence.* 

Our amusements in Aleppo were varied in the most delightful manner ; 
sometimes we went out shooting, the gardens near the city aboundmg in wood- 
cocks, &c. ; twenty a-day is not thought very good sport. We conrsed the 
gazelle apd hare alternately : the greyhounds in this country are a very 
handsome breed, of great speed and strength. The cheapness and plenty of 
game is astonishing ; every day we had either woodcocks or patridges, wild 
geese or ducks, teal, bustard, or wild turkey, jolinotes, &c«, and to crown 
all the porcupine, which is a delicious animal, resembling both in appearance 
and taste the pig and the hare. The porcupines inhabit holes in the rocks, 
and they are so quick of hearing that it is difficult to shoot them, as they 
never quit their holes till dusk, and even then with the greatest circumspec- 
tion ; the people wait patiently for hours in the cold near the hole till the 
animal makes its appearance. It commits much mischief in the gardens 
near the city. 

The natives distinguish two classes of antelopes, those of the mountain 
and those of the plain. The former is the more beautifully formed. Its 
back and neck are of a dark brown colour, and it bounds with surprising 
agility. The latter is of a much lighter hue ; its limbs are not so neatly 
turned ; and it is neither so strong nor so nimble : both, however, are so 
fleet that the best greyhound cannot without the aid of the falcon come up 
with them in soft and deep, or in hilly and broken ground. The coursing 
of the gazelle is practised in the following manner :— 

The sportsmen muster in a strong body on horseback at sunrise, and 
arrange themselves in a single line to beat the plain at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Relays of dogs, accompanied by some men on horseback, are usuallj 

* Russell. Nat. Hist, of Aleppo. 
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aent on beforehand to yarious points, in order to intercept the gazelles in 

their xetreat to the mountains, and drive them back to the plain. The main 

bod^r soon come in view of a herd ; the animals cease feeding, and erecting 

theif ^praceful necks to their full height, gaze anxiously on the horsemen, 

"w^bo continne their advance caatiouely and in silence. The moment the 

gaaDelles perceire the dogs^ they bound away, casting from time to time a look 

behind ; the dogs are slipped ; the gazelles lay tlieir horns backward almost 

on tbeir shoulders, and flee with incredible swiftness ; the horsemen pursue, 

and away goes the whole chase like the wind. There is no doubling or 

'winding ; but the pace is for some minutes a straightforward gallop, as fast 

as tbe excited horses, that seem to love the sport with no less ardour than 

their riders, can sweep over the ground. The greyhounds soon gain on the 

game ; the panting gazelle gradually loses strength, and its bounds, at first 

prodigious, become less and less agile, till at last, after a run of some five or 

six minutes, the poor animal is pulled down by the dogs, groaning piteously> 

and with big tears rolling from its large black eyes. 

In places where the character of the ground favours the escape of the 
gaszelle, hawks are successfully employed to embarrass the animal in its flight 
and enable the dogs to come up with it. The hawk fastens on the head of 
the gazelle, beats it with its wings and pecks out its eyes. To train the 
bird, to this service^ it is accustomed always to take its food out of the eye- 
sockets of a stufied gazelle, which is fixed on a frame and made to slide along 
in a groove to imitate the flight of the living animal 

The flesh of the gazelle during the winter or sporting season is well 
flaTOured but very lean ; in the spring it is rarely met with, but is then 
fat, and of a flavour that might even vie with English venison. Tlie 
animal when taken alive (except when old) soon becomes familiar, and will 
approach people at mealis: it is often observed snuffing up the tobacco 
smoke, which is purposely blovni in its face ; but this is not peculiar to it, 
for the same thing has been noticed in sheep and goats. The food of the 
gazeUe is so pure, that according to Turner the natives of Tripoli, where 
they abound, gather up the dung and bum it on the top of their pipes by 
way of pastiles. 

The boar is hunted by a numerous field of horsemen armed with long 
light spears, with exceedingly sharp points. Peasants beat the maize 
grounds, and drive the boars into the plain where the horsemen are posted. 
The moment the boars make their appearance the hunters siurround them 
and single out the oldest and strongest of the herd : the nearest rider, stand* 
ing up in his stirrups, buries his spear in the boai^s body, and, hastily 
snatching back his weapon, wheeb his horse round to escape the desperate 
charge of the infuriated beast. All the field repeat the blow in rapid 
succession, riding up to the boar and striking their spears into him. For a 
while the persecuted animal wheels round and round on the same spot, 
grunting and foaming with rage and pain, confused by the numbers of his 
assailants, and uncertain on which of them he shall fasten for revenge. At 
last his choice is made ; he dashes at one of the horsemen, and never ceases 
to pursue him while there is a breath of life in his body. Now is the most 
intensely interesting crisis of the sport : now must the hunter, become in his 
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tarn the hnnted, urge all the speed of his good hone ; he must haVe a q«dt ; 
eye and a ready bridle-hand to elade by rapid turns the deadly impetnosty 
of his pnrsaer ; and his comrades most ride gallantly and strike stontiy and \ 
surely to second his flight, for never is he safe till the boar fialls on the 
ground a lifeless mass of gore. 

It is remarked that hunters mounted on white or gray horses are VBoaBy 
the objects thus singled out for vengeance by the boar. If the aaimai 
succeeds in overtaking an inexpert rider, the latter often falls a -rustim, aad 
his horse almost always, the boar ripping its belly open with a throat of his 
tusks. 

Ungainly as the boar may appear, his great strength and speed ciiea 
enable him to baffle the hunters. " As we approached a Bedouin camp on 
our way to Palmyra," says Captain Mangles, *^ we beheld a very animated 
and busy scene ; the girls were singing, and the children busied in nmniag 
down the young partridges* with dogs, as they were yet only aUe to fly a 
short distance at a time. Presently we heard a hue and cry from all qimrten, 
and soon perceived a large wild boar, with his bristles erect, beset by all the 
dogs, everybody running eagerly to the pursuit. He was found behind one 
of the tents ; they chsBed him all through the camp, and two Arabs on 
horseback with spears soon joined in the pursuit. The animal, however, 
kept both men and dogs at bay, and finally got off with only one wound." 

Boars are found in all parts of Syria ; but the places where -they most 
abound are the marshy parts of the plain of Acre. When Turks are the 
hunters, and when they have killed the unclean beast, they dismount gravdy, 
purify the bloody points of their spears in the fire, and go home well pleased 
with their work, satisfied that they have done a meritorious and pious deed. 
The boar is an animal only dangerous when at bay, and one in whom appetite | 
does not overcome the natural avoidance of man* Other formidable wild \ 
beasts are far less frequently met with in Syria, though it b said that their 
numbers increased con^derably after the general disarming of the natives by 
the Egyptian invaders. The monks of Carmel, for instance, were afirMi, 
four years ago, to leave the convent after dark, lest they should beoomefood 
for panthers. The bear is nearly extinct, and the lion wholly so, in the ' 
land in which they executed the judgments of God on the disobedient j 
prophet and the soomers of his servants. Wolves are never heard oL A I 
species of panther still comes up from the swelling of the Jordan. This 
animal, called in Arabic, el/ad^ is trained by the Druses of the Haouraa to 
the pursuit of the gazelle. 

A Muslim seldom uses a gun for the destruction of game, not that he is 
prohibited from doing so by any express precept of his religion; but it is j 
forbidden him to eat of the flesh of an animal from which the blood has not I 
been thoroughly discharged, and this can hardly be done with animals^killed 
by the gun : some Christians, Druses, and Metualis are, therefore, almost 
the only sportsmen who use fire-arms. Elares as well as boars are classed | 
among unclean animals : their mere touch defiles the Muslim; and a Turk I 
would no more put their loathed flesh within his lips, than an Englishman 

* For the King of Israel is come out to seek a flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge in the 
mountains. ] Samuel, uvi. 20. 
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nronid dine off a toad. Bat the Bedoaios are less sorapalons : they are rery 
adroit in bringing down the animal with a short stick which they throw at 
it, and ^wben tiiey have *^ caught their hare^ they proceed to dress it in the 
foUo^v^ni^ manner. A hole is dug in the ground and filled with such dry 
brush-mrood as the desert affords, and upon this, when thoroughly kindled, 
tbe bare is laid, without any preparation or even removing the entrails. 
When tbe fire has ceased blazing, the earth, which had been dug out and 
beaped round the edges of the hole, being now thoroughly heated is raked 
over tlie bare, which is left thus covered up until sufficiently roasted. Its 
own gravy and a little salt compose the sauce ; and the dish is said by those 
who hare tasted it to be excellent. By the law of the Prophet, hunting is 
alloiivable only for the sake of procuring food, or to obtain the skin of an 
animal, or for the purpose of destro3ring noxious and undean beasts. Amuse- 
ment is certainly in general the main object of the Muslim huntsman ; but 
be does not with this view endeavour to prolong the chase ; on the contrary, 
as he bunts for the pot he does all he can to take the game as quickly as 
poasible ; for this purpose nets are often employed, and the hunting party 
forming y^hat is called the circle of the chase (hhalkat es seyd) suiround the 
spot on which the game is found. 

On the eastern frontiers of Syria there are several places called muuiade 
allotted for the hunting of gazelles. An open space in the plain, of about 
one mile and a half square, is enclosed on three sides by a wall of loose 
stones, too high for the gazelles to leap over. In difierent parts of this vrall 
gaps are purposely left, and near each gap a ditch is made on the outside* 
The enclosed space is situated near some rivulet or spring, to which in 
summer the gazelles resort. When the hunting is to begin, many peasants 
assemble, and watch till they see a herd of gazelles advancing from a dis- 
tance towards the enclosure, into which they drive them: the gazelles, 
frightened by the shout of these people and the discharge of fire-arms, endea- 
vour to leap over the wall, but can only effect this at the gaps, where they 
fall into the ditch outside and are easily taken, sometimes by hundreds. 
The chief of the herd always leaps first : the others follow him one by one. 
The gazelles thus taken are immediately killed, and their flesh is sold to the 
Arabs and neighbouring fellahs. Several villages share in the profits of 
every mussiade or hunting party, the principal of which are near Karietein, 
Hassia, and Horns. Of the gazelle's skin a kind of parchment is made, used 
for covering the small drum or tahly with which the Syrians accompany some 
musical instruments or the voice.* 

* RuMell. pernor. Burckhardt. Lord F. EgertoD. 
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JuBctlni of • eonflotnt with the OrontM. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Marhah.-^Hamah.'^Homs. — A Baitinado.— -The AwtAiUAm avd Ismbtltv. 

From Aleppo I prepared to travel southwards through the valley of the 
Orontes, and to this end I purchased a couple of Turkman horses, one for 
myself and the other 
for my servant. The 
manner of making a 
bargain for horseflesh 
in these parts struck 
me as singular. The 
broker employed on 
the occasion, after 
much apparent dif- 
ficulty on the part of 
the owner to surrender 
the horses at the prices 
I was determined not 
to exceed (about £25 
for each), brought our 
hands together in con- 
firmation of our agree- 
ment. This done he picked up some earth from the ground, which he pat into 
the hollow of my hand, closing it again with his, at the same time asking me 
if, in case the horses turned out to be not worth more than the earth I held, I 
was willing to abide by the bargain. As I had been allowed some few days^ 
trial I assented.* 

The ordinary caravan route from Aleppo to Damascus passes through 
Sermein, Marrali, Hamah, and Homs. Marrah is now a poor little village, 
but prettily situated on the brow of a hill overlooking the plain. It was a 
rich and flourishing city in the time of the first cruMide ; after its capture, 
such violent disputes for its possession arose between Raymond, prince of 
Antioch, and Bohemond, count of Toulouse, that the soldiers of the cross 
destroyed the city to the very foundations, in order to put an end to the 
quarrels between their leaders. They had already massacred the inhabitants 
—old men, women, and children, without mercy, reserving only the able- 
bodied men, and the young women, who were reduced to slavery. The 
long-protracted siege of Antioch, and afterwards those of the other towns of 
Syria, had exhausted all the resources of the country. Most of the inhabi- 
tants had fled to the mountains with their cattle ; and when warlike opera- 
tions were begun against Marrah, famine had reached such a frightful pass, 
that more than ten thousand Christians wandered about like cattle, raking 
the parched soil with their hands to find, if they could, a few grains of com, or 

* Robioton. 
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iiere and there a bean or a root, which they might devour. After the fall of 
Marrali, the pilgrims fed upon the putrefying corpses of the Saracens. The 
reflections made by the chroniclers on the subject are even stranger than the 
events they record. "Horrible and amazing to relate!" says Albert of Aix, 
**the Ohristians ate, not only SaracenSy but even cooked doffsf" Baudry, 
arcbbisbop of Dol, says that the croisfe ought not to be blamed for eating 
Muasulmans, becatissikey teere enduring hunger far GocTs eauge^ and hecatus 
they^ aM twsh wiie^ continued to make war on the infidels with their hands and 
teeth. Baoul de Caen tells us that the Christians boiled young Saracens, and 
roasted children whole on spits ; and that, like wild beasts, they devoured 
the flesh of men ; but, he remarks, " These men were aU as one as dogs." 

I^astly, Foucher of Chartres, expresses himself in the following terms : 

** '^^ crusaders^ ravening with hunger ^ cut thefiesh from the thighs of dead 
Saracens^ andy with cruel toothy devoured the same without having suffi^ 

CIKNTIY ROASTED IT," 

Hamah, the ancient Epiphania, is one of 'the most agreeable towns in 
Sy*^* • few rich merchants are found in it ; but it is the residence of many 




opulent Turkish gentlemen, who find in it all the luxuries of the large towns, 
at the same time that they are removed, in some measure, from the 
extortions of the Government. Hamah stands, on both sides of the Orontes, 
on the declivities of two hills, forming an ovid valley, all planted with fine 
fruit-trees. As it is higher than the river, the water is conveyed to it by 
means of wheels with buckets, which discharge their contents into stone 
canals, supported by lofty arches. There are about a dozen of these wheels ; 
the largest of them, called Naoura-el-Mohammed, is at least seventy feet 
in diameter. They make a hideous noise, which strangers find it hard to 
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endoTO wiih aoj eqnaaimitf ; but if the eir is pAtned, there is noA, 
to delight the eye in the appesnnoe of the giest wheeb, the long aqnednelB, 
the perpetDsIly-sgitsted watera — the booses, kiosqnes, and Bunaxets ol 
Hamah, intermingled with the seariet-bloaBomed pom^;ranatea, the afvple, 
cherry, and aprioot-tcees of the YtJkj. The inhabitants (abont 90,000) are 
for the most part Moslims; they are rqmted to poesesB much imiigin«tiff» — 
are all poets bom— and bare received the samame of tptdking birdM^* 

This titf was probably the capital of the oonntiy ei Hamath, the king of 
which, named Toi, sent presents to David, and made an aUianoe -with him 
on his conqaering his enemy the king of Zobah, who probably was master 
of the coontry abont Pahnyrat (2 Sam. viiL 9, 10). The store cities of 
Hamaih axe mentioned also with Tadmor as bmlt by Solomon (S2 GhrooL 
▼iii. 4). Abnlfeda, the great Aiabian historian and geographer, was pntxe 
of Hamah abont a.d. J 345. 

Half way between Hamah and Homs is the village of Bestonn, aiioated 
on some high ground near the Orontes, which is here crossed by a ^ne stone 
bridge of several arches. A very singular phenomenon occurred here in 
July 1839. Floods of black mnd, diffii^ng an intolerable sulphorons steocfa, 
borst suddenly with a loud noise from the ground at the foot of the bill, 
about 200 yards from the village. They continued to well up copioualj for 
three days, and then ceased as suddenly as they had first appearod. Soon 
after this a frightful mortality occurred in the village, especially among; the 
women and children. Within the space of a fortnight seventy>five out of 
the 211 inhabitants had ceased to exist. It is much to be regretted that no 
naturalist or phyncian had an opportunity of observing this strange pbeno- 
menon.^ 

Homs, the ancient Emessa, is a very considerable town, about half-way 
between Damascus and Aleppo. It stands on a fine plain, and is watered 
by a small rivulet brought from the Aasi or Rebel river — so the Arabs call 
the Orontes fiN)m the impetuodty of its waters. The walls are three miles 
in circumference, but not more than a third of the space they enclose is 
occupied by the modem buildings. To the south is a large ruined castle, 
built on a high mound of irregular form, faced with stone. Hippocrates is 
said to have resided in Emessa, and to have made frequent excursions thence 
to Damascus ; and ecclesiastical historians relate that the head of John the 
Baptist was found there in the time of Theodosius. The city was celebrated 
in ancient times for its magnificent temple, dedicated to the sun, xmder the 
title of Allah-el-Gabal, corrupted by the Greeks into Elagabalus, and that 
again into Heliogabalns, the surname of the atrocious Roman emperor, who 
was a native of this place. 

About a furlong west of the town there is a curious ruin, supposed from a 
Greek inscription on the masonry, to be the tomb of a Roman emperor. It 
has suffered severely from the violence of treasure hunters, since it was seen 
by Pococke, who describes it as a building about forty feet square without 
and thirty within ; the walls built after the Roman manner of bricks an 
inch thick, with the mortar between them of the same thickness. The 
casing consists of alternate rows of black and white stone about four inches 

♦ B. PoujooUt. t Pococke. % Perricr. 
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iquare^ set diagonally. There are two stories each with five pilasters oq 
iyrery side, and each nine feet four inches high. AboTe these the top, now 




dismantled, was built like a pyramid, but was of a corneal form within. In 
the ceiling of the lower arched room Pococke saw some remains of fine 
reliefe in stucco. 

Having taken charge of a letter for one of the military instructors stationed 
in Homs, I requested some of the numerous soldiers I found lounging in a 
cafe, to lead me to his quarters, and a drummer was directed by his officer 
to be my guide. As I followed the boy through the narrow crowded streets, 
the sounds of punishment, and the low moans of sufiering, were heard pro- 
ceeding from a court-yard, the gate of which was open. My little guide 
beckoning me to stop, entered the place, and I followed him. 

Upon a raised divan of mud, in the gateway, was seated an aged sheikh, 
the dispenser of justice, and in the yard before him was the criminal, with 
his (ace and breast on the earth, whilst his feet, chained to a strong pole held 
at either end by two men, were raised to something more than a yard high, 
so as to expose the soles. Close at hand lay a bundle of sticks, about fifty 
in number, each about half-an-iuch in diameter, with which three execu- 
tioners were fulfilling the sentence of the judge. The sheikh, dissatisfied 
with the manner in which their duty was performed, frequently raised him- 
self upon his seat, and, laying aside his pipe, threatened them with a similar 
puni^ment, unless the stripes were given vrith more severity. But when the 
spirit of his victim still remained unbroken, and his insatiate fury seemed to 
spend itself in vain, the acting lictors were ordered to withdraw, and others 
were appointed to succeed them. Yet a few low moans and short ejacula- 
tions for mercy were the only sounds which escaped the Arab's lips, though 
his countenance betrayed marks of extreme agony. 
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It was a spectacle at which the heart soon sickened, and qaitting tbs 
scene I desired the drummer to attend me: bat instead of heeding mj 
request he continued looking on as if he felt pleasure in the eogfat. Xo 
sooner, however, was the tragedy concluded and the culprit let down, tfaia 
the boy ran to the jar of water that stood near the skeikJb, and fiUing a cnp 
carried it to the sufferer, who drank it with the greatest avidity, and the boy 
instantly signified his readiness to depart. He had no doubt been present oi 
many similar occasions, and wished, as it appeared, to be at hand that he 
might supply what he knew would give most relief. 

The sticks had been all beaten to pieces, and the man was now raised i 
from the earth by two others who held him under the arms and oompdled 
him to move about the yard. He appeared unable to put his feet to the | 
ground) though his whole weight rested on his supporters ; but this measme 
is necessary to restore circulation and prevent mortification ensuing; those 
who are severely beaten occasionally die Irom this cause.* ' 

Wo have now skirted both flanks of the mountains inhabited by the | 
Anzeyrys or Ansairians and the Ismeylys, without having made any intunate 
acquaintance with those strange tribes or their abodes, which all European , 
travellers seem very shy of approaching. The few hints therefore that we 
can offer respecting them must necessarily be of a very imperfect and 
desultory kind. 

As we have already said, in speaking of the Druses, there is a manifest 
affinity between the general doctrines, habits, and traditions of that people 
and of the Ansairians ; but in all the virtues of social life the advantage is 
greatly on the side of the Druses. The stranger may wander securely 
through the mountains of the latter, and reckon confidently on their hos- | 
pitality ; but it is far otherwise in the country of the Ansairians, who are 
robbers, perfidious and blood-thirsty, to the last degree. A savage and 
suspicious race, they live secluded in their mountain fastnesses, rardy ' 
descending into the plains, except for purposes of plunder, or when they 
are furnished with a tstkereh or safe conduct from the governors of the towns. | 

A report having got abroad that Ibrahim Pasha intended making a forced | 
conscription among the Anze3rrys, they all took the alarm^ and fled to their , 
fastnesses, in the mountains. The troops that were sent out as a press-gang 
to seize them returned with very few — the attempt was a failure. Upon 
this the wily Ibrahim set his trap, and used these few for the biut. He 
inquired who they were, and being told they were Ansairians he ordered 
them to be set firee : he wanted no such men for soldiers, not he ; he would 
have none but good Mohammedans. The liberated Ansairians scampered 
back merrily to their mountains and reported the good news to their brethren, 
who thereupon descended fearlessly from their strong holds, and were in- 
stantly pounced on by the £g3rptians. The person who related the &ct to 
our authority saw nearly a thousand of them marched into Aleppo in chains, 
to be drilled and trained for soldiers. 

Burckhardt passed a night at an Anzeyry village named Shennyn, 
between Masseyad and Tripoli, and as his hosts appeared to be good-natined 
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•eople, he entered into conyersation with them after rapper, with a view to 
•btain aome information from them respecting their religions tenets, but 
ipon this point they maintained an extreme reserve. ** I had heard," he 
Aya» ^^ that the Anzeyrys maintained from time to time some communica* 
don 'v^th the East Indies, and that there was a temple belonging to their 
sect to -which they occasionally sent messengers. In the course of onr con-> 
versation I said I knew there were some Anzseyrys in the East Indies. 
They -were greatly amazed at this, and inquired how I had obtained my in- 
formatioD ; and their countenances seemed to indicate that there was some 
truth in my assertion. . They are divided into different sects, of which 
nothing is known except the names, viz., Kelbye, Shamsye, and Mokladjye* 
* * * It is a fact that they entertain the carious belief that the soul ought 
to quit the dying person's body by mouth ; and they are extremely cautious 
against any accident which may prevent it from taking that road. For this 
reason whenever the government of Ladakie or Tripoli condemns an Anzeyry 
to death, his relations offer considerable sums that he may be impaled ra^er 
than LaDged. I can vouch for the truth of this belief, which proves at least 
that they have £ome idea of a future state. It appears that there are 
Anzeyrys in Anatolia and Constantinople. Some years since a great man of 
ibis sect died in the mountain of Antioch, and the water with which his 
corpse had been washed was carefully put into bottles, and sent to Constan- 
tinople and Asia Minor." 

The Anzeyrys pretend that they derive their name from Nassa'ir, a 
prophet who preached the holy religion of Ali-Ebn-Abou-Thaleb. The 
account they give of the infusion of the deity into the person of this latter 
is carious enough. 

The God who created the universe, they say, after having completed his 
work, took delight in flying through the loftiest regions of the air to con- 
template his magnificent performance. He had equipped himself with 
splendid glistening wings, made of the azure featheis of the jay ; but one 
day he soared so high that the winds carried away his feathers. The winds 
did not recognise their maker, but obeying the laws he himself had given 
them, they whirled him away and destroyed him in their fierce contention : 
but his spirit returned in the person of Ali-Ebn-Abou-Thaleb, from whom 
descended the twelve imans, ^' emanations of the breath of God," whose holy 
prophet was Nassair. 

Next to Ali-Ebn-Abou-Thaleb and Nassair they revere a prophet or 
magician whom they call lafar-el-Tayar (the Flier), who has the power of 
flying through the air, and another named Sheikh Halil, or the Beloved. 
They possess the latter's staff, which they carry as a palladium in their 
battles enclosed in a blue-doth case. 

Sky-blue is a sacred colour among them, and non» but the initiated are 
allowed to use it for certain parts of their dress. Having learned that the 
English are not Catholics, they do us the honour to conclude that we are of 
the same religion as themselves. Poujoulat met an Anzejrry sheikh 
at the house of the French coniBular agent in Latakiah, and when he 
asked him with a smile what was his god, the sheikh answered gravely, 
An$ariiy Inglixy tava^ iava^ ^' Anzeyrys and Engli^, all one thing." The 
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Anze3ny8 are great belieTers in magic and in the metempsychosis : one d 
them was in the habit of sajring that he remembered to have been anooes- 
sively an Englishman, a goat, and a gasselle. 

There is a handsome fountain of cut stone at the Ansairiao Tillage of 
Besnada. M. Ponjoukt having stopped to drink there, was aoooeted % an 
Ansairian, who said to him — ^' O, Frank, the fountain of Besnada is nrach \ 
less abandant now than formerly : a magician passing through our Tillage, 
tried to dry up our fountain ; he took a cup, filled it with our water, ami, 
going off with it a long way firom here, he poured it on the ground, saying 
some words of power over it ; and where the water fell, a spring barst forth. 
The magician could not quite dry up our fountain, but it is greatly diminiaiied 
ever since that time." When Poujoulat asked the man who those wicked 
sorcerers could be that delighted in destroying the good gifts of Gh>d, and 
injuring his creatures, the Ansairian said they were dervishes, aad 0iker 
Muslmty on whom he the euree of Allah ! 

The transmigration of souls is continual : every time death oocnrs an 
Ansairian enters a new stage of purification, and returns to the world under 
a more and more perfect human form, till at last he is changed into a star 
that shines in the firmament. If he has not been fiiithfal to bis law, his 
religion, and his secret, then he becomes a Jew, a Mussulman, or a Christian. 
His transmigrations are multiplied indefinitely, until at last, like gold in the 
famace, he recovers his pristine purity, and becomes worthy to assume bis 
place in the sky. The impious and the misbelievers who shall not have 
adored Ali-Ebn-Abou-Thaleb shall be transformed into dogs, asses, swine, 
or other unclean animals. 

Among all the absurdities of the Anaseyry tenets there is something sweet 
and consoling to the heart in this notion of final transformation into a star. 
The mother gazes by night on the spangled heavens, and fancies she can 
identify the star of the child she has lost ; the son searches for that of his 
departed father. Every one invokes with loud cries and with mumc the 
loved being he deplores. If, while their gaze is fixed on the heavens, a star 
shoot across its face, no doubt remains in the glad heart of the beholder : it 
is the soul of the departed which has thus shown itself in the lustre of its 
purity to cheer the spirits of its surviving kindred : a festival is held to 
celebrate the event, and great is the rejoicing in the family. 

The IsmeyljTS, who, in the time of William of Tyre, possessed ten for- 
tresses in the mountains of Tripoli, Latakiah, and Hamah, and whose 
numbers were 60,000, now constitute a population of about 4000, occupying 
some twenty villages, of which Maszyad is the chief. The castle of Maszyad 
is twelve hours west of Hamah, and fourteen hours east of Tortosa ; it has 
been from ancient times the chief seat of the Ismeylys. In the year 1809 
they were driven out of it by the Anzeyrys, by an act of most flagrant 
treachery. The Anzeyrys and Ismeylys have always been at enmity ; the 
consequence perhaps of some religious differences ; but in 1807 a tribe of the 
former, having quarrelled with their chie^ quitted their abode in their moun- 
tains, and applied to the Emir of Maszyad for an asylum. 
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The latter, glad to have an opportunity of dividing the strength of his 

enemies, readily granted the request; and about 300, with their sheikh Mah- 

moud, settled at Maszyad, the Emir carrying his hospitality so far as to order 

several families to quit the place for the purpose of affording room for the 

oemr settlers. For several months all was tranquil, till one day, when, the 

greater part of the people were at work in the fields, the Anzeyrys, at a 

^ven signal, killed the Emir and his son in the castle, and then fell upon 

t,\xe Ismeylys, who had remained in their houses, sparing no one they could 

^nd, and plundering the whole town. On the following day the Anzeyrys 

^virere joined by great numbers of their countrymen, which proved that their 

pretended emigration had been a deep-laid plot ; and the circumstance of its 

l>eing kept secret for three months, by so great a number, serves to show the 

cbaracter of the people. About 300 Ismeylys perished on this occasion : 

tlie families that had escaped from the sack of the town fled to Hamah, 

Koms, and Tripoli ; and their treacherous enemies successfully attacked three 

other Ismeyly castles in the mountain. The Ismeylys then implored the 

protection of Youssef Pasha, at that time governor of Damascus, who 

inarched with four or five thousand men against the Anzeyrys, retook the 

castles which had belonged to the Ismeylys, but kept tlie whole of the 

plnnder of the Anze3rrys to himself. The castle of Maszyad, with a garrison 

of forty men, resisted his whole army for three months. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FaoM BsTmooT southwards.— Skydb. — Lady Hbstbr Stamhopk — Loustakhao — Sour. 




Barobphagl on the road from B^yroot to beyde. 

Sbtde lies at the distance of ten hours firom Beyroot, and may very well 
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be reached in one day from the latter place ; but as it is the iasfaioo of the 
Arab mookres to make their first day's journey as short as possible, they 
generally contrive that the traveller shall stop for the night in wrctdied 
quarters at Khan Nebbi Youni — that is, the Khan of the Prophet Jonah — 
which is said to mark the spot where he was cast on shore by the whale. 




Khan Nebbi YoanL 



Seyde is but a pale phantom of the ancient Sidon, the sister of Tyre, and 
her rival in art, commerce, and renown. It is now but a small town of 6000 or 
7000 inhabitants, containing no modern building of importance. It stands 
on an eminence overhanging the sea, about half a league from the centre of 
ancient Sidon, which extended in the form of an amphitheatre, embracing 
the two harbours, and resting with its back against the western slope of 
the mountain. All this site is now covered with luxuriant gardens and 
orchards. From a distance it has the look of a noble forest waving on the 
hill side ; and all that is seen of the city, as it stands out from the wooded 
shore into the sea, bears the aspect of a lovely rural village, the eastern side 
buried among the trees. These plantations are well watered by some 
mountain streams, which are diffused over the plain by the usual contri- 
vances for irrigation. It is a striking instance of the efficiency of water in 
creating fertility under this fostering climate. Much of the original soil, 
especially that next the city, is mere drifting sand. 

On the elevated ground on the south side of the town are the ruins of a 
large castle, built by Louis IX. of France, who repaired the injuries which the 
city had suffered during the lioly wars ; and on the north there was, till lately, 
a fortress in the sea, erected for the defence of the port, and connected with 
the land by a long bridge ; but both these structures, which were already 
ruinous, received the coup-de-grdce from the allied fleet on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1840. The harbour is now incapable of receiving vessels of any 
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great draught of "water, having been purposely filled up by Fakr-ed-Deen in 
the seventeenth century, to prevent the Turkish galleys from finding shelter. 
The houaes are solidly built of stone; a fact that would indicate the presence 
of some wealth and trade. These, however, have much declined within the 
last five-and-thirty years. Down to that period Seyde shared with Beyroot 
the advantage of being the sea-port of Damascus, a great part of the valuable 
foreign trade of which city was here carried on chiefly through the agency 
of French merchants. This important element of prosperity has been wholly 
engrossed by Beyroot, and Seyde has no longer any considerable commerce. 



^-^S^tT^J?^^^ 




Seyde. 

The mountain adjoining Seyde, the place of sepulture of the ancient 
Sidonians, is all honey-combed with cells cut in the rock, and communicating 
one with the other by arched doors. The cells are all rectangular, from ten 
to fifteen feet square, and contain three niches, one in each wall ; the niche 
opposite the door usually exhibits sculptures in white marble surmounting 
the sarcophagus. Many of the cells have the walls covered with Phoenician 
inscriptions in bright colours. No one can enter them without being struck 
by the exact similarity they bear to the Egyptian catacombs, especially to 
those of Sakara and Alexandria. The Maronites have a small chapel in a 
garden at the gates of the town ; and the tradition runs, that here stood the 
house in which Mary, the sister of Lazarus, died. 

Up the mountains, about eight miles east of Seyde, is Djoun, where 
Lady Hester Stanhope long resided, and where she died. 

She was the favourite niece of William Pitt, for whom she acted in the 
capacity of confidential secretary : and it is said that she had been affianced to 
the ill-fated Sir John Moore, who fell at Corunna. Her affections blighted, 
&nd her talents and wayward energies left without an object, by the death of 
the one and the other, she withdrew in disgust from European society. Her 
ambition, and her eccentric genius, led her to the congenial soil of Syria, 
where she dreamed of achieving royal state. The wild Bedouins of Palmyra 
gratified her with the empty title of maleka or queen, in return for the gold 
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she lavished upon them ; and the romantic ringnlarity of her chander, her 
fearless energy, her benevolence, and, above all, her open-handed mmiificeace, 
so fascinated the imaginative Arabs, that hadnot her pecnniuy reeonroes fiuled, 
she might perhaps at one time have produced a revolution in Sjrria. But 
before she landed in the country, she had lost, by shipwreck, a large part of her 
fortune, which she had converted into specie ; the remainder, improvidentfy 
husbanded, soon dwindled away ; and with it vanished her influence over 
the greedy race that surrounded her. She retired to the cheerless solitode of 
Mar Elias, an old convent, in the heart of a barren, rocky region ; and there, 




rjoan, the residenoe of Ladj Hester Stanhope. 

becoming her own dupe, she wholly surrendered herself to hallucinationa, to 
which at first* perhaps, she had only affected to give credence, as a means of 
acquiring command over the credulous Arabs. Magic and astrology were 
now the themes of her constant meditations, and she fed her wild hopes on 
prophecies and portents. Lamartine has given us a long and detailed 
account of his conversation with this remarkable woman, when he visited 
her in 1832 ; and though he mingles not a little dilletante nonsense of his 
own with his narration of the lady'^s transcendental absurdities, some of his 
remarks are pertinent, and appear to be just. ^^ It seemed to me," he says, 
^' that the religious doctrines of Lady Hester were a clever though confused 
mixture of the different religions among which she had condemned herself to 
live ; mysterious as the Druses, whose mystic secret she, of all the world, 
perhaps, alone knew" [she knew nothing about it^ ; ^' resigned as the Muslim, 
and like him a fatalist ; with the Jew, expecting the Messiah ; and with the 
Christian, professing the worship of Christ, and the practice of his charity 
and morality. Add to this, the fantastic colouring and supernatural dreams 
of an imagination tinctured with Oriental extravagance, and heated by 
solitude and meditation, some revelations, perhaps, of the Arab astrologers, 
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and you will have an idea of this compound of the sublime and the ridiculous, 
which it is more convenient to stigmatise as madness, than to analyse and 
comprehend. If I were called upon to decide, I should rather say it was the 
Yolnntary and studied madness of one who knows what she is about, and 
who has her own reasons for appearing insane. The sway, founded on 
admiratioo, which her genius has exercised, and still exercises, over the Arab 
population which surrounds her mountains, proves sufficiently that this 
afi^ted madness is but a means. To the men of this land of prodigies, to 
these men of rocks and deserts, whose imagination is more vivid and wreathed 
in mist than the horizon of their sands or seas, the words of Mahomet or 
Lady Hester Stanhope are necessary ! They require the knowledge of the stars, 
prophecies, miracles, the second sight of genius! Lady Hester's truly 
superior intellect comprehended this; and then, perhaps, like all others 
gifted ^th powerful intellectual faculties, she ended by deceiving herself, 
and hy becoming the first neophyte of the symbol she had set up for 
others. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

'^ ' I have only one reproach to make to you,' said I to her, ' namely, that 
you faaTe been too timid in the course of events, and have not yet pushed 
your fortune as far as it might have conducted you.' She answered, ' You 
speak to me like a man who believes too much in human volition, and not 
sufficiently in the irresistible control of destiny alone : my power is in it. 
I await it, but do not invoke it. I am growing old ; I have greatly lessened 
my fortune ; I am at present alone, and abandoned to myself, upon this 
desert rock, a prey to the first audacious ruffian who may force my gates, 
surrounded by a band of faithless domestics and ungrateful slaves, who rob 
me every day, and sometimes threaten my life. Yet more, I owe my safety 
solely to this poniard, with which I have been compelled to arm myself, to 
guard my breast against the weapon of a black slave whom I have reared. 
"Well, in the midst of all these tribulations, I am happy ; I respond to every- 
thing by the sacred 
phrase of the Mussul- 
mans, Allah Kerim ! 
(It is the will of 
Ood !)— and I await the 
future of which I have 
spoken to you, with con- 
fidence : and I wish I 
could inspire you with 
the Qonvictionrespecting 
it with which you ought 
to be impressed.' 

<< After having smoked 
several pipes, and drunk 
several cups of coffee, 
which the black sUves 
brought every quarter of 
an hour, she said to me, 
allow nothing profane to enter — my garden.' 




Qaiden at QJonn. 



Come, I will lead you into a sanctuary where I 
We descended to it by some 
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steps, and, in a positive enchantment, I followed her through one of the most 
beautiful Turkish gardens which I had yet seen in the East. There were 
arbours of vine where the light was dimmed, but on the verdant ardies of 
which glittered the grapes of the promised land, like myriads of lustres; kiosks 
where the sculptured arabesques were entwined in jessamine and the 
climbing canes of Asia ; canals, in which an artificial water came mnnnQriDg 
from the distance of a league and spouted up through marble jets ; aUejs, lined 
with all the fruit-trees of England, Europe, and these beautiful climates ; 
plots of greensward, sprinkled with blossoming shrubs and marble compart- 
ments surrounding flowers new to my eyes. Such was her garden. We 
rested in several of the kiosks with which it was ornamented ; and never did 
the inexhaustible conversation of Lady Hester lose the mystic tone or the 
elevation of style which it had assumed in the morning. ^ Since destiny,' 
said she to me at the close, ^has sent you here, and so astonishing a 
sympathy in our stars permits me to confide to you what I conceal from the 
profane— come, and I will let your eyes behold a prodigy of nature, 
the destination of which is known only to myself and my scholars ; the 
prophecies of the East had many ages ago announced it, and yon will judge 
yourself if these prophecies are accomplished.^ She opened a door of the 
garden, which introduced us to a small inner court, where I saw two magni- 
flcent Arabian mares, of pure race and of rare, symmetry. ' Come, and look 
at this bay mare/ said she ; * see if nature has not accomplished in her all 
that is written touching the mare which is to carry the Messiah — She shall 
be bom ready saddled.' " I saw, in fact, upon this fine animal, a sport of 
nature sufficiently uncommon to flatter the delusions of vulgar credulity 
amongst a half- barbarous people; the marc had, from a defect in the 
shoulders, a cavity so broad and deep, and so much in the form of a Tarkish 
saddle, that it might be said with truth, she was bom ready saddled ; and 
save only the stirrups, she could be easily backed without the aid of an 
artificial saddle. The mare, a splendid animal in other respects, appeared 
used to the admiration and respect which Lady Hester and her slaTes 
testified for her, and to have a presentiment of the dignity of ]^er fhtnre 
mission ; no person had ever mounted her, and two Arab grooms attended 
and watched her, without losing sight of her for a moment. Another white 
mare, and, in my opinion, infinitely more beautiful, partook, with the 
Messiah^s mare, the respect and attentions of the owner. It, too, had never 
been mounted. Lady Hester did not tell me, but she left me to infer, that 
the destiny of the white mare although less sanctified, was likewise one of 
great mystery and importance : and I thought I understood that Lady 
Hester reserved her for herself, on the day when she should make her entry, 
by the side of the Messiah, into the reconquered Jerusalem.^ 

But Lady Hester could talk of more sublunary matters than astral influ- 
ences, occult sciences, and prophecies. ** The Arabs," she said to Dr. Mad- 
den, ^^ are a moral people in general ; that is, their passions are not so 
strong as Europeans imagine.* The unmarried people are particularly 

• UnleM the word *< moral " be here underttood in a very reatricted sense, this opinion is 
clearly untenable. The Arab is deficient in the most essential requisite of morality, nanoMlj, the 
pofver of self-control. He is too mach the creature of impulse. — See Lane, Perrier, &c. 
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circomspect ; yet jealousy finds its way into their tents, and an instance of it 
came before me very lately. An Arab suspected his wife of talking too 
mach ^vith strangers in his absence, and one of his neighbours confirmed him 
in his suspicions. He went home, proceeded to strangle the unfortunate 
nvoman^ and when she became insensible, he dragged her to some distance 
and commenced interring her. The first heap of sand, however, which he 
threw on her recalled sensation ; she manifested symptoms of life, and he 
repented of his violence : he brought her to me half dead ; told the whole 
story of her supposed guilt, but owned that he was premature in strangling 
her, as he should have first got me to consult her star, to ascertain whether 
she deserved to die or not. 

^* I sent the woman into the harem, had her bled and taken care of till 
she recovered, and then I summoned the man before me. ^ My good friend,' 
said I9 * your wife^s star has been consulted ; take her back in peace, and 
thank God that you have her; for it is written in the stars — On vain 
surmises thou shalt not strangle thy wife, neither shalt thou hearken to the 
ahinderers of her honour ; but when thy eyes behold her shame, then and 
then only, believe their evidence.' 

*^ The man immediately held out his hand to his gentle rib ; she kissed it, 
and ont he walked, desiring her to follow him, with the most perfect iadiffer- 
ence. I asked the woman if she were afraid of another act of violence. She 
calmly replied, ^ Is he not my husband ? Has he not a right to kill me if 
he suspects me of doiag wrong ? ' " 

Since the year 1839 the traveller who visited Seyde might see an ex- 
tremely remarkable old man sitting in the sun on the mustabah at the gate 
of the French khan. His hair and beard were silvery white ; his left hand 
was mutilated and always wrapped in a red handkerchief ; his look and 
bearing were those of a warrior ; and few strangers could pass by him without 
pausing with a sudden impulse of reverent pity before that aged and care- 
worn, but still noble face. This remarkable individual was generid Loustannau. 

He was a native of A'ldens, in the department of Basses-Pyr6n6es : his 
family was not wealthy ; and his youthful ardour impelled him to seek his 
fortune in foreign lands. Arriving in Bordeaux for the purpose of embark- 
ing for America, he found a vessel about to sail for India with M. de Saint 
Lubin, who was commissioned by Louis XYI. to propose to the Mahrattas 
a treaty of alliance ofiensive and defensive against the English. Loustannau 
took advantage of the opportunity, gave up his American project, and in 
due time found himself among the Mahrattas. This was in the year 1778» 
when he was twenty years of age. War had for some time existed between the 
Mahrattas and the English, and Loustannau, who wished to take service 
with the former, obtained a letter of recommendation to M. Norogne, a Por- 
tuguese officer, who commanded theur forces. That general received him 
very courteously, but thought him too young to be entrusted with any com- 
mand. Loustannau, however, accompanied the army in its movements, and 
was witness to the continual advantages afforded the English by the unskil- 
fuInesB of general Norogne. The Mahrattas, though thrice outnumbering 
their enemies, were constantly forced to yield their ground. At last the 
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rajahs succeeded in bringing the English to an engagement in a 
nnfavonrable to the latter, inasmuch as it allowed of thdr hang ootflaaked 
by the superior numbers of their adTorsaries. But this did not uvwl tlieni : 
the English entrenched themselves on an eminence, Irom which thw Latttriii 
committed great havoc among the Mahrattaa. Loustannau, obserna^ a 
height which commanded the English position, immediately mentioBed ftiie 
fact to Norogne, who received this communication with supercilious in^&r- 
ence. Stung to the quick by this contemptuous treatment, Lonstannnii 
addressed himself to a Mahratta chief through an interpreter, and with tbe 
reckless enthusiasm of youth pledged his head that he would be smiuaflfiil 
if he were given the command of a few pieces of cannon. 3000 hovae and 
ten guns were placed under his orders : the result surpassed his hopes ; mad 
the English were driven from their position with great loss. 

In spite of Norogne^s jealousy, a choucadar with a gold stick was mxm 
sent in quest of the young Frenchman who had rendered such essential ser- 
vice to the national cause : Loustannau was presented to the rajalis wlio 
exercised the regency, and received a magnificent present : he remained in the 
service of the Mahrattas, and soon had a corps of 2,000 men under his ezdn- 
sive command. He took part in all the subsequent operations against the 
English, and was mainly instrumental in inflicting on us those losses, whidk 
for a while seemed to place our Indian establishment in such imminent 
jeopardy. At the battle of Chassipachrer he routed our sipahis with great 
slaughter : the battle was ended, only the English artillery continued to fire 
a few volleys in its retreat in order to protect the fugitives, when a grape 
shot struck Loustannau in the left hand, and carried off the four fingera and 
half the thumb. It was long before he recovered from the effects of this 
wound. When the stump was healed he had a silver hand of very ingrauoos 
workmanship fitted to it. The first day he appeared at the head of bis 
troops, with this new kind of hand, a priest threw himself prostrate before 
his horse^s feet, crying out that *^ the prophecy was fulfilled, rince it was 
written in the temple of the god Siva, that the Mahrattas were to reach the 
summit of their glory under a man who slionld come from the fiur West, 
should have a mlver hand, and prove invincible.^ 

Loustannau was, thenceforth, looked on as something almost superhnmao. 
Diamonds, precious stones, the richest presents of every kind were lavished 
on him frt>m all sides. He was assigned a magnificeut palace with all tiie 
appurtenances of royal luxury. His stables contained thirty elephants 
sumptuously caparisoned, and a hundred and fifty horses, the best that 
India could produce. His body guard conristed of 2,000 men with fimr 
pieces of cannon ; and the chief rajah had two colossal silver hands planted 
before the entrance of the palace, that all men might know by that token 
that the man of destiny was the leader of the national forces. 

Another campaign took place in which Loustannau was again suocessliil, 
and which terminated greatly to the satisfaction of the Mahnttas. On his 
return to Agra he was received with honours such as were used to be eon- 
ierred only on princes and sultans ; and the ruling rajah solemnly proclaimed 
him the Um o/ih Staie^ and the Tiger in War. 

Loustannau married the daughter of a French officer in India : he had 
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now been eighteen yean among the Mahrattas ; he had eereral children^ and 

his ivife urged him to return to Europe to enjoy the fruits of his toils^ 

NotMrithatanding his excessiye generosity, the wealth he had accumulated was 

enormous ; but from the moment he quitted the territory of the Mahrattas, 

Fortune, ^which till then had been so lavish to him of her feyours, forsook 

him all at once, and the rest of his life was but one series of disasters and 

sorrows. He converted his whole fortune into paper; for he had not 

yet nuLde np his mind where he would settle, and he did not wish to 

pnrchase any estates before his arrival. His homeward voyage was long 

and difficult ; and he was several times in danger of shipwreck. When at last, 

after a seven months' passage, he reached France, the assignats had fallen 

into such utter depreciation, that he found the 8,000,000 of francs he 

had remitted home dwindled down to 220,000. This first blow made a 

terrible impression on a temper so violent as his, and so spoiled by prosperity : 

bat he still possessed a considerable amount in diamonds, some of which he 

sold, and with the proceeds he settled in Tarbes with his family, consisting 

of two sons and three daughters. Shortly afterwards he lost his favourite 

son ; and his grief was such as to occasion him an attack of insanity, from 

which he did not completely recover for two years. When he was restored 

to his senses, he set about constructing extensive iron works on the frontiers 

of Spain, in order to afford his restless energies an object on which to employ 

themselves. For three years his sole pleasure consisted in superintending 

his engineers and workmen, and watching the progress of the great con- 

atmctions he planned. 

Things were in this state when fresh misfortunes befel him. He was on 
the point of realising the profits of his enterprise, when the war broke out 
between France and Spain. Immediately upon the first disasters of the 
French arms his buildings were burned, his furnaces destroyed, and his hopes 
annihilated. The ruin of his fortune was almost complete, and he only sup- 
ported himself by selling, one by one, the costly jeweU he had brought from 
India. All these misfortunes impaired his reason ; he had frequent fits of 
overwrought devotion, amounting at times to insanity. His family lived 
on in this way until 1815, in a state of mediocrity very hard to endure after 
their brilliant condition and their opulence in past years. 

In 1815, Loustannau's only surviving son, who was a captain in the 
imperial guard, was dangerously wounded at Waterloo. His father saw 
himself on the point of losing him, and this shock seemed to restore him the 
possession of all his faculties. When he recovered, all the revived energies of his 
character were concentrated on the thought, how destitute would be the state of 
his Ctunily after his death : he determined, therefore, to return to India, though 
many years had elapsed since he left it. His son wished to go in his stead, 
but he would not hear of this ; and in 1816 he embarked for Egypt, having 
raised the necessary funds for his journey by pledging a ruby of rare value, 
the bst gift of his Mahratta patron. Not finding in Egypt an opportunity 
of pursuing his way by the Red Sea, he crossed over to Syria, with the 
intention of joining the caravan from Damascus to Bassorah ; but he fell 
dangerously ill at Acre, his brain being again affected, he squandered 
away all his money in his delirium, and destroyed bills of exchange, 
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and other valuable papers. After this, he suffered for a while all the hoRots 
of penury, and the renowned Lonstannau, th$ Hon o/tkeHaiey andtkeiipar 
in foar^ was reduced to earn his bread as a day-labourer. 

In this deplorable condition he was found by M. Catafitgo, a wealthy 
' Levantine merchant, who relieved his wants, and took him into his house. 
Loustannau had occasionally lucid intervals, in which he talked of his past 
greatness, and related the history of his life and his afflictions ; hut he had 
the mortification of seeing that everything he uttered seemed to his hearers 
but an additional proof of his insanity. To make all sure, however, letters 
were written to France, requesting information respecting this extraordinary 
man ; and at last his son, who had heard nothing of him for two years, made 
all haste to Syria, and found his unfortunate father almost whoUy deprived of 
reason. His journey to India was henceforth clearly impossible. The 
captain had gathered together the last remnants of his fortune; and he 
remained for some time in Syria, doing everything that affection could sug- 
gest, in the hope of restoring his father to himself. 

It was at this period that the old man^s melancholy story reached the ears 
of Lady Hester Stanhope. She was then in the hey-day of her fame ; and 
she offered Loustannau and his son an asylum in her house. At the first 
sight of the latter, she was struck by his resemblance to the gallant lover she 
had lost : from the lines of his han^ the form of his foot, and the aspect of 
the stars she gathered that the life of Captain Loustannau was destined to he 
inseparably connected with her own. The captain, however, had not lost 
sight of his Indian project : he still hoped to recover some remains of the 
vast property his father must have left in that country. Lady Hester 
dissuaded him from going to India, and undertook to employ every posnble 
means of recovering whatever remained of the old generals fortune ; bat 
great changes had occurred since the old man had left the country. Welles- 
ley'^s (Wellington's) victories had put the English in possession of a great 
part of the Mahratta territory ; Loustannau's princely protectors were no 
more, and his property had passed into other hands. 

It was a singular chance that brought together in a comer of Sjrria two 
beings so remarkable as G^eneral Loustannau and Lady Hester Stanhope. 
They had long mystical conversations together, and Lady Hester looked on 
loustannau as a prophet who was come to prepare the way for her, and to 
be the forerunner of her triumph. 

The captain sought to beguile the tedium of his existence by managing 
the household and the pecuniary affairs of Lady Hester. She treated him 
with the roost assiduous kindness until his death, which happened, I believe, 
in 1825. Her feelings towards him were those of pure friendship, tinged 
by the memory of her youthful affections, and stimulated by the fantastic 
notion that a secret bond irrevocably united his destiny with her own. 
After his death she had him buried in her garden, and twice every day she 
visited his grave with flowers, and remained by it absorbed in long reveries. 

General Loustannau's insanity became more intense after his son's death ; 
his delusions being greatly augmented by his intercourse with Ijady Hester 
Stanhope. Celestial music floated round him ; for a while he believed him- 
self called to give battle to Bonaparte, who he said had returned to earth 
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under the form of Antichrist ; and in 1831 he declared it his destiny to become 
king of Jerusaiem, y/vhen the fulness of time should have been accomplished. 
He had now warm altercations with Lady Hester ; for he asserted his right 
to the bay mare ^with the natural saddle, whilst her ladyship was to have 
tlie white mare, and to ride with him into the holy city as his wife, her 
place being at his left hand and a little behind him. 

Her ladyship ^ery soon saw it written in the stars that Loustannau and 
herself were to part ; accordingly she had a house fitted up for his reception 
at Abra, a Tillage within five miles of her own residence, on the road to 
Seyde. fiat she continued her benevolent protection towards him, and did 
not let him mrant for anything requisite to his comfort. 

Lady Hester died in June 1839, a few days before the battle of Nezib, 

which she had foretold with rather surprising accuracy. Her wealth was 

all gone ; she even left considerable debts, and her property was instantly 

seized by her creditors. Loustannau being thus once more reduced to entire 

destitution, the French consul of Seyde took charge of him, and gave him a 

humble lodging in the French khan. There this venerable old man, who 

once possessed immense wealth, commanded great armies, and enriched 

multitudes of ^Europeans, now subsists on charity. It has long been generally 

supposed in [Europe, that he was dead, as asserted by M. Jouy.* He is 

dead, it is true, to all the purposes of active life, but he has still a few lucid 

intervals in the midst of his harmless religious insanity. Happily for him 

he has almost wholly lost his memory, and of all his past greatness he 

recoUects nothing distinctly except the title he bore in India. Often does 

ho proudly repeat that they called him formerly the lion of the state and the 

tiger in tear ; and then sadly reverting to his present condition, he subjoins, 

" And now I am nothing but an unfortunate beggar ,"t 

On the extreme end of a long, low, sandy peninsula, which seems to have 
crawled out as far as it could, stands the fallen city of Tyre, appearing at a 
distance to rest on the bottom of the sea. The ruins of the old church of 
Paulinus ; some tottering walls towards the shore ; a few ancient towers, 
that mark the time of the crusaders ; a white-domed mosque ; a few uncon- 
nected houses, jumbled together on this sea-washed rock ; and, rising over 
ftll, some waging palms, whose plumy tops seem to mourn over the surrounding 
desolation, are all the objects that present themselves to the traveller, on the site 
of the once proud, and still celebrated, city. The modem village has almost no 
importance of any kind, and it is only wonderful that 3000 miserable people 
should have assembled on this sickly spot, instead of living in the more 
healthy and pleasant mountain villages. 

The facility of obtaining building materials from the fields of ruins, and 
some advantages of fishing, were probably the chief inducements for reviving 
this poor shadow of Tyre. As late as the middle of the last century, it was 
nearly desolate, and without inhabitants. It has now a paltry trade with 
Egypt, chiefly in tobacco, which grows along the seashore, and in some of 
the neighbouring valleys ; and it also exports a little wood to Beyroot, and 
other places along the coast. Even in this petty place there are consular 

I * Ermites en PiOTince, t. i. p. 85. t Perrier, 1842. 
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establishmentSy just as though there was any foreign commerce to protect 
Of this there is none ; bat the office of consul or vice-consul is one greatly 
coveted in the East, on account of the privileges and immunities bdonging 
to it. It is a singular anomaly in the Levant, that foreigners are treaited 
with more favour than the natives. This may appear a fortunate circum- 
stance for the Franks, but some consequences ensue from it that axe highly 
inconvenient. 

The system of consular protections is the source of great abuses in Syria, 
and is bitterly complained of by the European merchants : in some cases it 
enables the functionaries of government to secure their subordinates firom the 
consequences of breaches of contract, and in others it allows debtors to sub- 
tract themselves from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, and thus to 
avoid the penalties they have incurred. A rude imitation of onr extent of 
the crown exists in the Levant, and it sometimes occurs that a debtor 
refuses to discharge his debts on the plea of the state being his creditor, and 
thus, by collusion with the authorities, he avoids or delays the payment of 
his personal obligations. But a far more common case, and consequently a 
more serious grievance, is when protections are fraudulently obtained by 
rayoif or native Christians, from the consulates of the petty powers, whidi 
protections enable the holders to deny the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
country, and to appeal to the consular tribunals, which are frequently unable, 
and more frequently unwilling, to afford redress. These fraudulent pro- 
tections have been long one of the sources of revenue to the consuls (particu- 
larly of the less influential states), and are used in a variety of cases for 
purposes of dishonesty : the legitimate claims of British merchants have 
often been defeated by such means. The principal governments of Europe 
have checked the issue of unwarranted protections by severe orders to their 
different consuls ; but the consuls of minor states still traffic in them to a 
shameful extent; in fact, this traffic has hitherto been a source of considerable 
revenue to them ; and it is said the sale of the office of vice-consuls, for the 
purpose of protecting the holder of the office, is carried on to a large extent ; 
for such protection has two advantages — it enables the holder to avoid the 
payment of his own debts, and to enforce his own demands upon others. 
An English merchant of high standing in Syria assured Dr. Bowring he 
would willingly give a thousand pounds for a vice-consulship, though 
he should receive no salary, so greatly would it facilitate all his commercial 
transactions. 

The peninsula on which stands modem Sur (the Arab name for Tyre) was 
an island, until Alexander built a mole from the mainUnd to frciUtate his 
attack on the city. Accumulations of sand have since made this causeway 
an isthmus, more than a quarter of a mile in width. Pala Tyre, the original 
city, was on the mainland ; that which was situated on the island was at first, 
perhaps, only a port dependent on the former, though it afterwards became 
the capital of Uie Tynans, when continental Tyre had been destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

About three miles south of Tyre is Bas el Ain (the head of the fountain), 
or the Cisterns of Solomon, as some call them. They are three fountains, 
extending in a line less than a furlong in length from east to west, and filled 
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k> overflow with clear water, which epringa as by enchantment from a flat, 
parched, and sandy soiL The mouth of the principal well is an octagon, 
&auc^ side of which is twenty-three feet three inches, the diameter therefore 
must Im sixty-one feet Its least height above the plain is fifteen feet. 
The people of the country allege that it has no bottom ; but La Roque, 
^f&ixodxell, and Wilde, found it at fiye-and-ihirty feet. This vast reservoir is 
compoeed of gravel and cement, which form a wall of enormous thickness as 
b&rd. auid durable as rock ; a part of this wall projects over the water in the 
form of a half-arch. The water, instead of being on a level with the sur- 
ror&nding country, rises up to the brink of the well, and that with such 
foToe and abundance, that after issuing from an outlet which has been broken 
in the western nde, it forms a rivulet, turning three or four mills in its pas- 
sage to the sea. The ancient outlet, now stopped up, was on the east side, 
over an aqueduct which communicated with the two smaller cisterns, one of 
^^vhich is twelve, the other twenty yards square. After receiving their con- 
trihiitions into its ample channel, ^e aqueduct turned towards the N.E., to 
a small rocky eminence, on which is the tomb of an Arab santon, and where, 
psnohably, stood of old the citadel of Pal® Tyre.* The aqueduct, which is 
the principal object on the plain, has several of its magnificent arches still 
perCdci, and can be seen at a considerable distance at sea ; and the water 
oozing out at breakages, or filtering through tlie cement, has encrusted them 
all over with stalactites of a peculiar form, which give them, at a little dis- 
tance, the appearance of being clothed with some gigantic foliage* 
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After reaching the rock the aqueduct bends off to N.W., at right angles 
with its former course, and proceeds along the isthmus to the insular city. 

• Volnoy. wade. 
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Here there is a ruined tower built over a well, from which the principal 
of water for the modern inhabitants is obtained. This tower is i 
the sandy isthmus, and the water of the well, which is pure and ^ood, 
rise here, but is most probably conducted by some portions of au 
aqueduct which still remain pervious, but hidden beneath the sau 
rubbish ; and this probability is further strengthened by the fact 
water becoming troubled in the month of September, and of a reddish 
simultaneously with that of the fountains at Ras el Ain. 

Two questions respecting these great water- works have mnch diirided 
learned. Whence do they derive their supply, and what was the p: 
date of their construction ? We made several inquiries upon this and 
points of the inhabitants of the little village which lies round and amon^ 
cisterns. One very aged man with a venerable white beard, assured ns 
the water comes from Bagdad ; for a bottle throvni into the parent foi 
in that distant city reappeared in due time in the Cisterns of Solomon 
patriarch of the cisterns says that they were built by Solomon the son of I>a' 
though the rest of the people ascribed them to Scander (Alexander) 
Groat.* There seems little reason to doubt but that they are natural 
gathering their waters beneath inclined strata at the foot of the hilla, 
then issuing with such force as to admit of their being raised to the heigM 
necessary for conducting it to the city ; or that they are vast Artesian ^vefli 
invented long before their reinvention by the modems. To suppose them, 
has been asserted, supplied by a river having a higher source in the adjacent 
mountains, is unreasonable ; for had such been the case, why not conduct il 
from the highest point at once, instead of bringing it into a valley only Ui 
make it necessary again to raise the water to a higher level ? 

The existence of these fountains prior to the time of Alexander has 
been called in question by the learned Maundrell, and his opinion has 
been blindly followed by most subsequent vniters. He says that we cannot 
well suppose the cisterns to be more ancient than the aqueduct 'which 
runs from them; and as this aqueduct runs to insular Tyre, it could 
not have existed before Alexander built his mole connecting the island -with 
the mainland. But the aqueducts are of Roman architecture, besides which 
Palas Tyre, the original city, stood on the continent ; and no stronger proof 
is needed of the works having been constructed previously to the building of 
insular Tyre, than that which is furnished by the aqueduct running direct to the 
rock, and afterwards turning off at a right angle to the island, to which it could 
have been brought in half the distance, and with much less obstruction frt>m 
the irregularities of the ground, had such been the purpose of those who 
originally planned the works. 

The famous Tyrian purple was probably extracted from shells which the 
neighbouring seas throw up in great quantities in June and July ; they are 
found at the depth of scarcely a foot under water on the sandy beach. At 
this period is celebrated the feast of Sheikh Marshook, whose tomb stands on 
the rocky eminence before mentioned. The children collect these shells, 
which, as soon as they are withdrawn from the water, emit a slimy matter of 

• Travels in Egypt, &c by Stephen Olin, D.D. New York, 1843. 
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a pale Yiolet colour, and with this they draw regular stripes on white cloths; 
they add a little soda and lemon juice, when the linen becomes striped with 
the brightest colours. At the feast of Sheikh Marshook every child carries 
one of these variegated banners on the end of a stick. 

Mr. TVilde made a very interesting discovery connected with this subject 
while examining the remains of ancient floors and foundations along the 
sontbem shore of what was the island. *' I found," he says, ^' a number of 
round boles cut in the solid sandstone rock, varpng in size from that of an 
ordinary metal pot to that of a great boiler. Many of these holes were seven 
feet six inches in diameter, by eight feet deep ; others were larger, and some 
were very small. They were perfectly smooth in the inside, and many of 
them were shaped exactly like a modern iron pot, broad and flat at the 
bottom, and narrowing towards the top. Some were found detached, and 
others in a cluster ; when the latter occurred, two or three of the holes were 
connected by a narrow channel, cut through the stone, about a foot deep. 
Many of these reservoirs were filled with a breccia of shells ; in other places 
where the pots were empty, this breccia lay in heaps in the neighbourhood, 
as well as along the shore of this part of the peninsula. 

*^ It instantly struck me on seeing these apertures that they were the vats 
or mortars in which was manufactured the Tyrian dye. I am confirmed in 
this opinion by the fact that the species of shell discovered in this breccia 
corresponds exactly with that described by the old authors, as that from 
which the colour was extracted, and from which a purple dye can be 
obtained even at the present day, and it is acknowledged as such by modem 
naturalists. 

^^ Although I broke up large quantities of these masses, in no instance 
could I find a single unbroken specimen, which I certainly should have 
found had they been rolled in from the sea, or were they in a fossilized state. 
I picked up one of the recent shells upon the shore, which corresponds in 
every respect with those formed in the conglomerate. The stones in the 
vicinity of this place were covered with large serpulsB. 

^^ The binding material of this mass is lime and a trace of strontian ; and 
the only substances found in connection with them are a few pebbles. This 
substance is of great weight and adamantine hardness, and is of the same 
character as the petrified strand I found existing at Rhodes and in Kara- 
mania. Now it peems to me more than probable that the shells were 
collected, or as they might be more properly called, mortars, in which they 
were pounded for the purpose of extracting from them the juice which the 
animtd contained ; and in this opinion I am borne out by Pliny the naturalist, 
who says that, ^ when the Tyrians light upon any great purples, they take 
the fish out of the shells to get the blood ; but the lesser they pre9$ and grind 
in eertain mUls^ and so gather that rich humour which issueth from them.' 

(< These vats may have been also used for steeping the cloth : for dyeing 
pots, cut either in the rock or formed of baked clay sunk in the earth, are 
still found in many parts of the East, and may be seen in use in some of the 
bye-streets of Alexandria and Cairo, bearing some resemblance to our 
tanpits. Such places as these are still used for indigo-dyeing throughout 
Africa." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ElCURBION ACaOU THB COUMTEY TO THB Sba OF TfBKIIUS, 

Depabtbd * at five o'clock firom the Wells of Solomon ; mardied two 
houra in the plain of Tyre, and arrived at night at the foot of a high per- 
pendicular mountain on the sea, which forms the Gape of Baa-el- Abiad, or 
the White Cape. The moon was rising above the dark peak of Lebanosi to 
our left, but not high enough to illumine its sdee ; her light fell uptm sooie 
prodigious blocks of white rocks, on which it gUired like a flame on m a ri i le , 
leaving us in the shade ; these rocks, fiur advanced into the sea, broke tlie 
sparklmg foam, and showered it over us; the dull, periodical sound of the heavj 
wave against the cape was heard alone, and it shook at eyery stroke the 
narrow ridge on which we were toiling, suspended upon the edge of a piectpioe. 
At a distance the sea shone like an enormous sheet of silver, and here and 
there some lowering cape jutted into its bosom, or a deep cavern struck into 
the indented sides of the mountain ; the pkun of Tyre stretched behind as ; 
it was yet distinguishable by its firinges of yellow glittering sand, wbidi 
marked its outlines between sea and land. Tyre was seen throwing its 
shadow over the extremity of the promontory, and by a chance, dovbtless 
unusual, a light was glimmering on its ruins, which at a distance might be 
taken for a beacon : but it was the beacon of solitude and desolation, guiding 
no vessel in her course, and appearing to our eyes alone to win from than a 
glance of pity over its ruins. This route along the precipice, with all the 
varied, solemn, and sublime accompaniments of the night, the moon, and the 
yawning abysses, continued for about an hour — one of the hours the most 
strongly imprinted on my memory that Qod has permitted me to contem- 
plate on earth 1 A sublime portal for to-morrow's entry into the land of 
miracles I — ^into that land of testimony, yet all-impressed with the traces of 
the old and new dispensations from God to man ! 

On descending from the heights of this cape, we had the same view which 
had struck us on scaling them ; precipices equally lofty, sonorous, whitened 
with foam, and diversified with vast ledges of living rock, yawned beneath 
our feet and before our eyes ; the sea broke with tiie same ringing edio 
which accompanied us the whole length of the stormy coast of Syria, as the 
ancient Hebrew poets call it ; the moon, further advanced in the finnament, 
lighted up more vividly this scene, at once tumultuous and solitary. The 
vast plain of Ptolemtus stretched before us. It was nine o'clock, on an 
October evening; our horses, exhausted by a journey of thirteen hours, 
slowly dragged their feet over the sharp and shining rocks, which form the 
only roads in Syria, irregular stepping-stones on which we should not dare 
to risk any animal in Europe ; we ourselves, overcome with wearinesB, and 
overawed with the grandeur of the spectacle and the imperishable recollec- 
tions of the day, wiUked in silence on foot, holding our horses by the bridle, 

* LamErtine. 
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u&d casting our eyes sometimes upon that sea which we had to cross^ to behold 
^g^in our own rivers and our own mountains, and sometimes on the black and 
Loftry peak of Mount Carmel, which began to be delineated on the remotest 
a'kix-ts of the horizon. We arrived at a species of khan, that is to say, at a 
little house, half destroyed, where a poor Arab cultivates some figs and 
gOTLTds in the clefts of the rocks, beside a fountain. 

Setween the plain of Tyre and the foot of the mountains, water begins to 
get scarce; the fountains are firom five to six hours' distance from each other ; 
azi<l. often when you arrive, you only find in the bed of the spring a dry and 
He&ted trough, which bears the foot-marks of the camels and goats which 
li&iT-e last drunk at it. 

l^ext day we struck our tents by the light of a thousand stars, which 
^^prere reflected in the waves stretched at our feet. We descended for yet an 
lionr, the last declivities of which form the Cape of Baz-el-Abiad, and we 
entered the plain of Acre, the ancient Ptolemais. 

The recent siege of Acre by Ibrahim Pasha had reduced the town to a 
lieap of ruins, under which ten or twelve thousand slain were buried, with 
myriads of camels. Ibrahim, being victorious, was eager to place his 
important conquest beyond the reach of fortime, and immediately began to 
Tebuild the walls and houses of Acre. Every day, hundreds of dead bodies, 
half consumed, were dug out of the ruins; the putrid exhakitions, the heaps 
of corpses, had corrupted the sat of the whole plain. We passed as far as 
possible firom the walls, and proceeded until mid-day, halting at the Arab 
irillage of the Waters of Acre, in an orchard of pomegranates, figs, and mul- 
berries, close to the mills of the Pasha. At five o'clock we resumed our 
march, to reach an encampment, in an olive wood, on the top of the first 
hills of €hUilee. 

Commencing our march with the first dawn of day, we cleared a hill 
planted with olives and hoUy-oaks, scattered in groups, or decreased to briars 
under the browsing teeth of goats and camels. When we were on the 
other side of the hill, the Holy Land, the land of Canaan, appeared in all 
its extent before us. It was a grand, lovely, and imposing prospect. It 
was not that naked, rocky, and sterile land, that hive of mean and scraggy 
mountains, which is pictured to us as the promised land on the credit of 
prejudiced writers, or of travellers hurried in their descriptions, who, of the 
immense and varied domains of the twelve tribes, have only perceived the 
rocky path which leads from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Deceived by them, I 
expected only what they described, namely, a confined country, void of plains, 
trees, and water ; a land encumbered with white or gray hillocks, where the 
Arab robber conceals himself in the shade of ravines to despoil passengers. 
Such is perhaps the route firom Jerusalem to Jafia. But here was Judea, 
such as we beheld it, the first day, firom the heights which skirt the plain 
of Ptolemais, such as we afterwards found it on the other side of the hills 
of Zabulon, beside Nazareth, and at the foot of the Mounts Hermon and 
Carmel ; such as we traversed it throughout its breadth, and in all its variety, 
firom the eminences which command Tyre and Sidon, as far as Lake Tiberias, 
and firom Mount Tabor to the hills of Samaria and Naplous, and firom there 
to the very walls of Sion. First before us was the plain of Zabulon ; we were 
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standing between two gentle rising undulations, scarcely fit to be designated 
as hills ; the hollow between them diving before ns formed the road we had 
to follow. This road was marked by the traces of camels which have trod its 
dust for four thousand years, and by the broad deep holes which their beavy 
feet, always falling on the same spot, have worn in the chalky and brittle 
rock, that continues invariably the same from the Tyrian Cape to the fint 
sands of the Lybian desert. To our right and to our left, the round sides of 
the two hilb were shaded every twenty steps by thickets of varied abraba, 
which never lose their leaves ; a little further, trees vdth knotty tnniks 
and strong, interwoven branches, spread their motionless and sombre foliage 
The greater part were holm-oaks of a particular species, the stem of whici 
is thinner and straighter than the European oaks, and their yelTety circular 
leaves are not notched like those of the common oak. The carob, the tur- 
pentine- trees, and more rarely the palm and sycamore, contributed to the 
clothing of these hills. I am not acquainted with the name of the other 
trees : some had the foliage of pines and cedars ; others, and they were the 
most beautiful, resembled immense willows in the colour of their bark, the 
beauty of their foliage, and the delicate yellow tints of their leaves ; but 
they far surpassed them in extent, growth and elevation. The most 
numerous caravans can collect around their colossal trunks, and encamp with 
their cameb and baggage beneath their shade. In the vnde and frequent 
spaces which these different trees left naked on the sides of the hills, ridges 
of whitish, or oftener of bluish-grey rock, stood out from the soil, like the 
vigorous muscles of a strong-built human frame, which grow more promineBt 
in advanced age, and seem as if they would pierce the skin that coven 
them ; but between these ridges or blocks of rock, a black, light, and deep 
soil throws up a constant vegetation, and would produce wheat, barley, and 
maize with the slightest husbandry, instead of forests of thorny brambles, 
wild pomegranates, Jericho roses, and prodigious thistles, the stems of whidi 
rise as high as the head of a camel. When you see one of these hills such 
as I have described, you have seen them all, so far as form is concerned ; and 
the imagination can picture their effect when they occur in descriptions of 
the scenery of the Holy Land. We journeyed then between two of these 
hills, and we began again a gentle descent, leaving the sea and the plain of 
Ptolemais behind us, when we perceived the first plain in the land of 
Canaan — ^it was the plain of Zabulon, the garden of the tribe of that 
name. 

Before us, on both sides, the two hills which we had just traversed 
separated in graceful and similar curves, like two exhausted waves, which 
gently sink and divide in unison before the prow of a vessel. The space which 
intervened between them, and which gradually enlarged, seemed like a creek, 
which the plain hollowed in the mountains; this creek, or gulf of level 
and fertile land, soon expanded into a larger valley ; and where the two 
hills, which still skirted it, absolutely died away, the valley stretched 
out into an almost oval plain, the two sharp extremities of which sank 
under the shadow of two other rows of hills. This plain might be, as we 
conjectured, a league and a half broad, and threo or four leagifes long. From 
the height on which we were placed, at the opening of the hills of Acre, our 
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^yes fell naturally upon it, involuntarily followed its waving sinuosities, and 

penetrated the narrowest hollows which it scooped in the roots of the 

xiovintains which bounded it. On the left, the lofty, gilded, and indented 

i:op8 of Lebanon cast their pyramidal forms on the dark blue of the morning 

sisy ; on the right, the hill on which we stood rose insensibly as it left us, 

E%D<1, joining itself as it were to other hills, formed divers elevated groups, of 

^nrliich some were arid and fruitless, and others were covered with olives and 

fi^s bearing on their summits a Turkish village, thewhite minaret of which con- 

tir&sted strongly with the dark colonnade of cypresses, which almost everywhere 

envelopes the Moslim mosque. In front of us, the horizon which bounded 

tUe plain of Zabulon, stretching three or four leagues before us, formed a 

perspective of hills, mountains, and valleys, of sky, light, shade, and vapours, 

ajrranged in such a harmonious colouring and outline, cast in such happy 

composition, linked in such graceful proportions, and varied with effects so 

difiRerent, that I could not draw my eyes away ; and, finding nothing in my 

recollections of the Alps, of Italy, or of Greece, to which I could compare 

this magical blending, I exclaimed, " It is a Poussin, or a Claude Lorrain !" 

^N'othing in fact could equal the majestic sweetness of this prospect of 

Canaan, but the pencil of the two painters to whom the divine genius of 

N'ature has revealed her beauties. We shall only find this concourse of the 

grand and the soft, the energetic and the graceful, the picturesque and the 

rich, in the imaginary landscapes of these two great men, or in the inimitable 

country which we had before us, and which the hand of the great and 

snpreme master had himself designed and coloured for the habitation of a 

pastoral and innocent people. At the foot of the mountains, about half a 

league in the plain, an eminence, entirely detached from the surrounding 

hills, rose from the ground like a natural pedestal, intended by nature to 

hear a fortified town. Its sides rose almost perpendicularly from the level 

of the plain to the very summit of this mountain-altar; they resembled 

exactly the ramparts of a fortification, traced and erected by the hands of 

men. The summit itself, instead of being uneven and round, like the tops 

of all the other hills and mountains, was levelled and flat, as if on purpose 

to bear something with which it should be crowned, when the people came 

for whose abode it was destined. 

Behind this eminence, on which the imagination may reconstruct, without 
difficulty, an ancient town, with its walls, bastions, and towers, the hills 
began to mount gradually from the plain, their sides spotted black and 
gray with clusters of olives and holm-oaks. Between these hills, and the 
more lofty and frowning mountains of which they formed the bases, and 
which towered majestically above them, doubtless some torrent foamed, or 
the waters of some deep lake evaporated in the first heats of the morning 
sun, for a white and bluish vapour hung over the vacant space, and gently 
hid the higher range of mountains behind its transparent curtain, through 
which the rays of the sun streamed at intervals. Farther, and higher 
still, a third chain of mountains, enveloped in perfect gloom, rose in circular 
and unequal peaks, and gave to the whole of this delightful landscape that 
aspect of majesty, energy, and sublimity, which should be always found in 
everything that is beautiful, either as an element or a contrast. From point 
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to point this third chain was broken, and opened over a vast apaoe of pale 
silvery sky, sprinkled with clouds lightly touched vdth vermilion: and 
behind this magnificent amphitheatre, two or three ridges of the distant 
Lebanon came out like advanced promontories upon the arch of heaven ; 
and such of them as first caught the early rays of the son i^peared 
so transparent, that we believed we could see the light of the firmameiit 
they hid firom us trembling through them. Add to this spectaide, the 
serene expanse of the heavens, and the pnreness of the light, and the foiee 
of the shades which characterise an Asiatic atmosphere ; scatter in the plain 
a ruined khan, long rows of reddish cows, of white camels, of black goate, going 
with slow steps to seek the scarce but limpid and refreshing water ; figure to 
yourself a few Arab horsemen, mounted on their light courses, and aoonring 
along the plain, glittering in their silvered arms and scarlet clothing, and gronpe 
of women, from the neighbouring villages, clad in their long sky-blue tunica, 
a broad white sash, with the ends trailing on the ground, and a blae torhan, 
ornamented with little fillets of Venetian sequins — add here and there on th« 
hill-sides Turkish and Arab hamlets, with walk of the colour of rock, and 
houses without roofs, confounded with the rocks of the hill itself ; donds of 
azure smoke rising firom interval to interval between the olive and c^pa tiS tt 
trees which surround these villages ; stones scooped like troughs (the tombt 
of the patriarchs) ; heads of granite columns, and sculptured capitals, scattered 
around the fountains beneath your horses feet — conceive all this, and yon 
will have the most exact and fidihful idea of the delicious plain of ZabakMi, 
of that of Namreth, and of that of Sephoris, and of Tabor. Such a land, 
repeopled ¥dth a young and Jewish nation, cultivated and watered by mM- 
ligent industry, fructified by a tropical sun, producing spontaneously all the 
plants necessary or agreeable to man, from the sugar-cane and the >*^n*^"% to 
the vine and the grain of temperate climates, to the cedar and pine of the Alps — 
such a land, say I, would still be that of promise at the present day, if Pro- 
vidence should restore to it a people, and a condition of repose and liberty. 
From the plain of Zabulon, we passed over gently rising hiUs, more sandy 
than the first, to the village of Sefurieh, the Sepphoris of Josephns, the 
ancient DiocsBsarea of the Romans, the largest town in Palestine, alter 
Jerusalem, in the time of Herod Agrippa. 

A great number of stone blocks, excavated for tombs, had marked onr road 
up to the summit of the hillock on which Sepphoris was situated, and on the 
top we found a solitary granite column still standing, and indicating the 
place where there had been a temple. Finely sculptured capitals lay on 
the ground at the foot of the column, and huge fragments of cut stone, carried 
off from some great Roman structures, were strewn in every direction, and 
were employed as boundaries for the fields of the Arabs, for a mile round 
Sefurieh. Here an inexhaustible spring of excellent water, gushing between 
fig-trees and pomegranates, supplies the inhabitants of two or three valleys. 
We sat down beneath the trees, and had to wait for more than an 
hour before we could slake the thirst of our caravan, so numerous were the 
herds of kine and of camels led thither by the Arab herdsmen from all 
quarters of the valley : countless lines of black goats and kine streaked the 
plain and the hill sides in the direction of Nazareth. 
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I lay down, wrapped np in my cloak, nnder a fig-tree, a little way off 
from the fountain, and gazed for a long while on this scene of the ancient days. 
Our horses were grouped irregularly around us, their feet hohbled, their 
Turkish saddles on their backs, their heads hung low to gain the protecting 
shade of their own pendent manes ; our sabres, guns, and pistols were sus- 
pended from the branches over our heads. Some Bedouin Arabs, dressed in 
a single piece of cloth, striped black and white like a goat'*s fleece, were seated 
in a circle not far off, and stared at us with the looks of vultures. Women 
of Sefurieh, clad precisely as in the days of Abraham 4nd Isaac, in blue tunics 
girt round their middles, with the folds of an inner white tunic falling grace- 
fully over the blue, were carrying empty pitchers, laid on their sides, or bearing 
them back, filled and erect, on their heads, steadying them with both hands 
like the caryatides of the Acropolis. Other girls, similarly dressed, were 
^prashing at the fountain, 4nd laughed with each other, as they bent their dark 
eyes on us. Others, again, in richer garments, their heads braided with 
strings of piastres or gold sequins, were dancing nnder a broad pomegranaie 
tree at some distance from the fountain. The dance consisted only of a slow 
monotonous movement in a circle, with easy liquid gestures, and now and then 
a few steps, devoid of art, but not without grace. These Arab women were 
not veiled, and, though their faces were slightly tatooed, there was a delicacy 
and a regularity in their lineaments that distinguished them from the Turkish 
race. They continued to dance and sing all the time our halt lasted, and 
seemed not at all offended at our scrutiny of their costume and their pro- 
ceedings. We heard that they were assembled in waiting for the marriage 
presents a young Arab had gone to purchase at Naw'eth for one of the girls 




of Sefiirieh, his betrothed ; and indeed we encountered the presents that same 
day on the road. They consisted of a bolting cloth for separating the flour 
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from the bran, a piece of cotton clotb, and one of a ruder texture to make a 
tnnic for the bride. 

It was just five o''clock when we came to Nazareth, which was not Yisble 
till we were immediately aboTe it. The capital of Gkdilee is now a litUe 
town containing 3000 inhabitants, chiefly Christians. Its white hooBea an 
delightfully situated on a gentle acclivity, hemmed in by mountains on aQ 
sides but one, which opens on a valley about two miles and a half in length. 
The Greek church, the high minaret of the Turkish mosque, and the 
extensive broad walls of the Latin convent, were the first objects that c&ugfat 
our eyes. 

We proceeded at once to the Latin convent ; the inner door was closed ; 
and passing through a small arch at the upper end of the court, and raising 
a curtain, I stood in the Church of the Annunciation. It was the hour of 
the vesper service, and the monks were all on tlieir knees with their arms 
stretched, in the manner of the Franciscans, towards heaven. It was dark, 
a^d no light came from without, but candles and lamps innumerable gave a 
rich colour to all around. The procession was over, and the monks were 
immoveable in prayer ; their devoted attitudes, their bald heads and long 
beards, had a most imposing effect. The solemn notes of the organ, the 
odour of incense, and the handsome building itself, with the sudden manner 
in which I had descended into it from the hills, had an air of mystery about 
it that seemed not of this earth. It was not profane, I hope, in so holy 
a neighbourhood, to remember the Scotch knight in the subterranean chapel 
of Engaddi : just such a surprise did it all seem to me. Beneath the altar, 
which stands in the centre of the church, was a flight of steps leading into a 
cave, over which a soft stream of light was cast from several lamps that hung 
within it. I could then only conjecture the character of these eTidently 
most sacred places, for all the monks were so absorbed in their devotions 
that I could not inquire. I do not think any one perceived me. 

At length they rose from their knees, and in a solemn procession, headed 
by the superior, wound along the aisles ; their heads bowed down, and their 
arms crossed upon their breasts. At certain parts of the church they paused, 
and kneeling for a moment, touched the pavement with their foreheads, and 
again rising, moved on, till all being finished, they gradually disappeared 
through a small door beneath the organ loft : the last of the dcTont line 
closed it after him ; and I was left alone in the church, doubtful almost 
whether I had witnessed a scene of reality or not.* 

In the city where Joseph and Mary lived, and where our Saviour passed 
thirty years of his life, there is of course no lack of holy places ; and as in 
the case of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, as many of these 
places as possible have with admirable economy been brought under one roof. 
The Church of the Annunciation in the Latin convent, next to that of the 
Holy Sepulchre, is the finest in the Holy Land. There are two organs, and 
the walls and pillars are hung with red damask striped with blue, producing 
a rich effect. The cave I have spoken of under the principal altar is the 
grotto where, as the story goes, the Virgin once lived, and where she received 
the salutation of the angel. — This grotto, which was the Virgin's kitchen, 

* Skinner. 
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13 now a chapel ; and over it, according to the Catholic legend, once stood the 

l^oQse which afterwards, to escape Mohammedan contamination, wandered 

st^waj through the air 

^o lioretto in Italy, 

stopping for a time in 

IDalmatia or Illyria. 

Xn the grotto are two 

granite columns, desig- 
nating the spots where 

the angel and the Virgin 

stood at the time of the 
annunciation. One of 
them is broken off 
below, and the upper 
part hangs from the 
roof — the monks say 
by a miracle, but others 
by mortar; and all over 
Cralilee the miraculous pillar is celebrated for its virtue in curing diseases. 
Joseph's workshop, and the synagogue where Christ applied the words 
of Isaiah to himself, are also chapels near the convent ; and so, too, is a 
small chamber, containing the most singular resort of the devout in 
Nazareth, namely, the stone table on which the monks say our Lord ate 
with his disciples both before and after the resurrection : the wall of the 
chapel is hung round with the certificates of the sacred nature of the 
relic, written in every language known throughout Christendom. The fact 
is recorded merely as a tradition of the church ; but the stone procures 
seven years' plenary indulgence for all who say an Ace Maria or a Pater- 
no$ter in a proper spirit. I was about knocking off a piece as a memorial, 
but the friar who accompanied me checked me, and, turning round a nail in 
one of the many holes in the surface, he worked off a little powder, laid it 
carefully in a paper, and gave it to me.* 

A more interesting locality than any of these so called holy places is a 
fountain of the clearest water not very far from the town, to which nearly 
all the women seem to flock : it is called after the Virgin, from the belief 
tiiat she used to draw water from it for her household, — a tradition of 
greater likelihood than those which have endowed buildings with the power 
of giving indulgences to their visitors. 

The little Maronite church of Nazareth stands quite in the S. W. part of 
the town under a precipice of the hill, which here breaks off in a perpendicu- 
lar wall forty or fifty feet in height. We noticed several other similar 
precipices in the western hill around the village. Some of these, perhaps 
that by the Maronite church, may well have been the spot whither the Jews 
led Jesus ^' unto the brow of a hill whereon their city was built, that they 
might cast him down headlong ; but he passing through the midst of them 
went his way.^^ There is here no intimation that his escape was favoured 
by the exertion of any miraculous power ; but he made his way fearlessly 

* Stephens. Skinner. Dr. Robinson. 
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tlirough the crowd ; and probably ^uded their poraait hy ayailiog 
of the narrow and crooked streets of the city. 

The inonkshaye chosen for the scene of tliis event the Mount of Precipita- 
tion, so called ; a precipice overlooking the plain of Esdraelon, nearij two 
miles 8. bj E. of Nazareth. It appears to be seventy or eighty feet to the 
first shelving place, but to the very bottom three hundred. A stone four 
feet and a half high stands on the edge of it as a parapet, in which are aome 
small round cavities, believed to be the marks of our Lord's fingen when lie 
struggled against those who would have thrown him over. A little jJtar 
below cut in the rock, formerly stood within a chapel built by Saint Heleaa, 
the foundations of which remain, together with two cisterns of great depth. 



Mount of Predpiutioo. 

Among all the legends that have been fastened on the Holy Land I know 
of no one more clumsy than this; which pre-supposes that in a popular and 
momentary tumult they should have had the patience to lead off their victim 
to an hour'^s distance, in order to do what there was an equal facility for 
doing near at hand. Indeed such is the intrinsic absurdity of the legend, 
that the monks themselves now-a-days, in order to avoid it, make the 
ancient Nazareth to have stood on the summit of the precipice in question. 
But the good fathers forget the dilemma into which they thus bring them- 
selves ; for upon that supposition what becomes of the holy places now 
shown in the present town ? * 

The inhabitants of Nazareth difier somewhat in features and colour from 
the northern Syrians ; their physiognomy approaches that of the Egyptians, 
while their dialect and pronunciation differ widely from those of Damascus. 
In western Palestine, especially on the coast, the inhabitants seem in general 
to bear more resemblance to the natives of Egypt than to those of northern 

• Monro. Rev. E. Bobingon, D.D., Biblical Researches ia Palestine, &c. Lend. 1841. 
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Sjrria. Towards the eftst of Palestine, on the contrary, especially in the 
villages about Nablous, Jerusalem and Hebron, they are eyidently of the Syrian 
stock in features, though not in language. It would be an interesting sub- 
ject for an artist to portray accurately the different character of features of 
the Syrian nations ; the Aleppine, the Turkman, the native of Lebanon, the 
Damascene, the inhabitant of the sea-coast from Beyroot to Akka, and the 
Bedouin, although all inhabiting the same country have distinct national 
pliysiognomies ; and a slight acquaintance with them enables one to determine 
the natiTO district of a Syrian, with almost as much certainty as an English- 
man may be distinguished at first sight from an Italian or an inhabitant of 
the south of France.* 

I took up my residence, during my stay at Nazareth, in the Latin convent, 
^where I was hospitably received and fared well, so soon as I had satisfied 
Hie good fathers that I was indeed a gennine Englishman, and not an 
'^ American Englishman — not a missionary." When we were about to take 
our departure at six in the morning, all the Spanish and Italian fathers in 
the convent assembled in the court round our horses ; and whilst some put 
up prayers for our safe journey, others filled our sacks with fresh prorisions, 
excellent bread baked during the night, olives and Spanish chocolate. I 
made a donation towards the funds of the convent where I had been so 
kindly entertained ; the superior appeared satisfied with its amount ; but 
this did not prevent some of the young friars whispering their requests in 
my ear^ and receiving in secret a few piastres to buy tobacco, and other 
trifling comforts to beguile their solitude. 

Most travellers in the Holy Land have suffered their judgment as to the 
Terra Santa monks to be coloured and distorted by religious hostility or 
religious sympathy. Two writers we except, men differing from each other 
in their religious views, and most dissimilar in mental constitution and 
habits ; these are Burckhardt and Lamartine. The former (speaking at a 
time when the suppression of the Terra Santa establishment seemed not 
unlikely) says that such an event '^ would be a great calamity; for it cannot 
be doubted that they have done honour to the European name in the 
Levant, and have been very beneficial to the cause of Christianity under 
the actual circumstances of the East." 

Lamartine says, ^^ Travellers,^ (Catholic travellers he means, and perhaps 
Chateaubriand especially,) " have given a romantic and false representation 
of these convents of the Holy Land. Nothing is less poetic or less religious, 
when inspected narrowly. Their conception is beautiful and grand. Men 
tear themselves from the delights of western civilisation to put their existence 
in jeopardy, or to lead a life of privations and martyrdom amongst the 
persecutors of their faith, on the very spots where the mysteries of their 
religion have consecrated the earth. They fast, they watch, they pray, in 
the midst of the blasphemies of the Turks and Arabs, in order that a little 
Christian incense shall still bum on each piece of ground where Christianity 
had birth. They are the guardians of the sacred cradle and sepulchre ; the 
angel of judgment shall find them alone at these places, like the holy women 
who watched and wept near the empty tomb. All this is beautiful and 

• Burckhardt. 
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sublime in tbought ; but in actual fact tbese ideas must vanish. Tbere it 
no persecution, no martyrdom ; all around these retreats there is a Cbnatiaa 
population, readj for the service and orders of the monks of the coayenta 
The Turks annoy them in no respect whatever ; on the contrary tbey 
protect them. They are the most tolerant people on the earth, and under- 
stand better than others religion and prayer, in whatever langitage^ and 
under whatever form, they are expressed. Atheism alone they detest, as 
they esteem it, with reason, a degradation of the human intellect, an insult 
to humanity much more than to the undoubted Being, God. These convents, 
besides, are under the respected and inviolable protection of the Christiaa 
powers, represented by their consuls. O n a complain t of the superior, the oonsol 
writes to the pasha, and justice is done on the very instant. The monks 
whom I have seen in the Holy Land, far from presenting to me the image of 
the long martyrdom with which they had been credited, appeared to me the 
most happy, respected, and feared of the inhabitants of these countries. Tbey 
inhabit a sort of strong castles, similar to those of our own middle ages. 
Their residences are inviolable, surrcunded with %valls, and closed with 
gates of iron. These gates are only opened for the Catholic population of 
the neighbourhood, which comes to assist at the offices, to receive a little 
pious instruction, and to pay, in respect and devotedness to the monksi, the 
dues of the altar. I never went out accompanied by one of the fathers into 
the streets of a Syrian town, but the children and women came and bowed 
to the monk, and kissed his hand and the bottom of his robe. The Turks, 
even, very far from insuUiDg them, seem to partake the respect which they 
everywhere command as they move along. 

*' Now, who are these monks ? In general Spanish and Italian peasants, 
who have entered young into the convents of their country, and growing 
tired of the monastic life, are anxious to diversify it by the aspect of new 
countries, and seek to be sent to the Holy Land. Their residence in the 
house of their order established in the East, does not in general continue for 
more than two or three years. A vessel comes to take them back, and brings 
others in their place. Those who learn Arabic, and devote themselves to 
the service of the Catholic population of the towns, stay longer, and often 
pass there the whole of their lives. They follow the occupations and life of the 
country cur^s in France, but they are encircled with more veneration and 
attachment. Others remain shut up within the precincts of the convent, or 
pass from one house to another, in order to complete their pilgrimage, some- 
times to Nazareth, or to Bethlehem, to Rome, to Jaffa, or to the convent 
of St. John in the desert. They have no other employment than the 
offices of the church, and the promenade in the gardens or on the terraces 
of the convent. No books, no studies, no useful function. They are 
devoured by listlessness ; cabals are formed in the interior of the convent ; 
the Spaniards decry the Italians, and the Italians the Spaniards. We were 
not much edified by the relations the monks of Nazareth gave of each other. 
We did not find a single individual amongst them who could sustain the 
slightest rational conversation, even on subjects which their vocation should 
havo rendered familiar to them. No knowledge of sacred antiquity, of the 
fathers, or of the history of the places they resided in. The whole is reduced 
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to a certain number of popular and ridiculous traditions, which they transmit 
amongst themselves without examination, and which they deliver to travel- 
lers as they have received them from the ignorance and credulity of the 
Christian Arabs of the country. They all sigh for the moment of their 
deliverance^ and return to Italy or Spain without any advantage to them- 
selves or to religion. As for other points, the granaries of the convent are 
well filled ; the cellars are stocked with the best wines this earth can pro- 
duce. They do it all themselves. Every two years a ship arrives from 
Spain, bearing to the superiors the revenue supplied by the Catholic powers, 
Spain, Portagal, and Italy. Tliis sum, increased by the pious alms of the 
Christians of Egypt, Greece, Constantinople, and Syria, furnishes them, it is 
said, with an income of from 12,000/. to 16,000/. sterling per annum, which 
is divided amongst the different convents, according to the number of monks 
and the wants of each community. The edifices are well supported, and 
everything indicates comfort, and even relative luxury, in the houses which 
I have visited. I have never witnessed anything flagitious in the monks' 
abodes in the Holy Land. Ignorance, idleness, and listlessness, are the three 
plagues which they should and could eradicate." 

Mount Tabor, the scene traditionally assigned for the Transfiguration, but 
with great improbability, as at that epoch the summit of Tabor was crowned 
by a Roman citadel, is about seven miles distant from Nazareth. At its 
foot is the small and wretched village of '^ Deborah," where she who judged 
Israel is reported to have dispensed her decrees to the people who " came up 
to her for judgment." It is worthy of remark, that at the present day the 
Arabs assemble at the foot of the same Mount Tabor every Monday, to hold 
a bazaar, and dispose of their merchandise ; the governor of Taboriah, in 
whose jurisdiction it is, either attending in person, or sending a deputy, to 
dispense justice. There is no village at the place, but the meeting is held in 
the open plain, as it 
might be, "under the 
palm-tree of Deborah ;" ^r-^—^i'^ 

and close to the spot are 
some ruins, at which all 
those who are debtors 
for tributes or duties are 
accustomed to pay them. 
Although it is merely 
related in the Book of 
Judges that the people 
" came up for judg- 
ment "" to stated places 
at different periods, it 
is yet by no means im- 
probable that they did 
at the same time transact other business, and that the meeting was also 
taken advantage of for the sale of merchandise, out of which ancient practice 
the present one seems to have grown. The people assemble here from 
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every part of the central oouatry, the Haouran, Acre, and from all the ooiat 
as far as Jaffa.* 

The mountain stands perfectly isolated, rising from the plain in a rounded 
tapering form like a truncated cone, to the height prohahly of 1000 lieei, 
covered with trees, grass, and wild flowers, from the hase to the «unimit, and 
presenting the combination so rarely seen in natural scenery of tlie bold 
and the beautiful. The path wound round the mountain and ga^e as a view 
from all its different sides, every step presenting something new and more 
and more beautiful, until all was completely forgotten and lost in the 
exceeding loveliness of the view from the summit. Stripped of every 
association, and considered merely as an elevation commanding a Tiew of 
unknown valleys and mountains, I never saw a mountain which for beauty 
of scene better repaid the toil of ascending it ; and I need not say what an 
interest was given to every feature, when we saw in the valley beneath the 
large plain of Jezreel, the great battle-ground of nations; on the south 
the supposed rauge of Hermon, with whose dews the psalmist compares the 
'^ pleasantness of brethren dwelling together in unity ;" beyond, the mined 
village of Endor, where dwelt the witch who raised up the dead prophet 
Samuel ; and near it the little city of Nain, where our Saviour restored the 
widow's son to life ; on the east the mountains of Gilboa, where Saul and 
his armour-bearer fell upon their swords, to save themselves from the hands 
of the Philistines ; and beyond them the Sea of Galilee, the theatre of oar 
Lord's muracles, where in the fourth watch of the night he appeared to the 
terrified disciples walking on the face of the waters. 

The first place of note on our way to Tabariah was the reputed Cana of 
Galilee, called by the 

Arabs Kefr Kenna. ,^-_ 

We halted by the ., ^: . { ' ? \^ 

fountain at the en- 
trance of the little 
village, that we might 
drink of the clearest 
and most delicious 
water possible, — the 
best, the Christians 
of Palestine say, in 
the world: from it 
were the vessels filled 
for the marriage feast. 
The house is still 
shown in which the miracle was performed ; and as some earthen jars 
are sunk into the floor, the devout searchers for relics are made to believe 
that they are the very jars in use on that day. A church yns built 
over the spot, which, like all others for a similar purpose, is in ruins. 

The road to Tiberias is full of interest. Beyond this village a path 
leads through fields of grain, where the apostles plucked the ears of eom 

* MoDro. 
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as they walked. Not very much farther is the Mount of Beatitude, whence 
our Saviour delivered his sermon. It stands very little above a green plain of 
the stillest possible ap- 
pearance. There is a 
gravity about the scene 
that would have struck 
me with peculiar awe, 
even though I had not 
known the peculiar so- 
lemnity attached to it. 
Whether the tradition 
be true or not, it was 
just the place where, in 
those primitive days, 
or even in the state of 
society which exists now 
in the Holy Land, such 
an event might have 

taken place ; the preacher standing a little up the hill, and the multitude sitting 
down below him. Indeed, so strikingly similar in all its details is the state of 
society existing here now to that which existed in the time of our Saviour, 
that I remember when standing on the ruins of a small church supposed to 
cover the precise spot where Christ preached that compendium of goodness 
and wisdom, it struck me that if I or any other man should preach new 
and strange things, the people would come out from the cities and villages 
to listen and dispute, as they did under the preaching of our Lord.* 

Further on we passed the scene of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
These and other localities, marked out for the veneration of the pious, may 
be and perhaps are mere monkish conjectures ; hut one thing we know, that 
our Saviour and his disciples journeyed on this road ; that he looked upon 
the same scenes, and that in all probability somewhere within the range of 
my eye these deeds and miracles were actually performed. At all eveuts, as 
I reached the brow of the height above Tiberias, before me in full view was 
the hallowed Lake of Gennesareth. Here we cannot be wrong : Christ walked 
upon that sea, and stilled the raging of its waters, and preached the tidings 
of salvation to the cities on its banks. To me I confess, so long as we con- 
tinued round the lake, the attraction lay more in these sissociattons than in 
the scenery. The lake presents indeed a beautiful sheet of limpid water in a 
deep, depressed basin ; from which the shores rise in general steeply and 
continuously all round, except where a ravine, or sometimes a deep waiiy, 
occasionally interrupts them : but the hills are rounded and tame, with 
little of the picturesque in their form ; they are decked by no shrubs or 
forests ; and, in fine, whoever looks here for the magnificence of the Swiss 
lakes, or the softer beauty of those of England, will be disappointed. One 
interesting object greeted our eyes — a little boat with a white sail gliding 
over the waters ; this and another were the only ones as we afterwards found 
vpon all the lake.t 



* Stepheot. Ski oner. 
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Tabariah, the ancient Tiberias, stands close to tbe lake, upon a small plam 




TabuUh before the Earthipuke of 1837. 



surrounded by mountains. Its situation is extremely hot and unhealthy, as 
tlie mountains impede the free course of the westerly winds which prevail 
throughout Syria during the summer. The town is in the form of a narrow 
parallelogram about half a mile long ; surrounded on the land side by a thick 
wall, once not far from twenty feet high, with towers at regular interrak 
A frightful earthquake befel Tabariah, Jan. 1, 1837. The walls of the 




TabarUh after the EurthqaAke ot 1837- 

town were thrown down ; the castle suffered severely ; very many of the 
houses were demolished, indeed few remained without injury. Out of a 
population of twenty>five hundred there perished probably seven hundred 
persons, the larger proportion of whom were Jews. A Mohammedan with 
whom my companion fell into conversation at the threshing floors, related 
that he and four others were returning down the mountain west of the city 
in the afternoon when the earthquake occurred. All at once the earth 
opened and closed again, and two of his companions disappeared. He ran 
home terrified ; and found that his wife, mother, and two others of the family 
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had perished. On digging next day where his two companions had dis- 
appeared, they were found dead in a standing postnre. 

Xhe Jews occupy a quarter in the middle of the town, adjacent to the lake ; 

this was formerly surrounded by a wall with a single gate, which was closed 

every night. Tiberias is one of the four holy cities of the Hebrews, and 

here, as at Jerusalem, Hebron and Safed, the unhappy remnant of a fallen 

people, still hover round the graves of their fathers, and though degraded and 

trampled under foot, are still looking for the restoration of their temporal 

kingdom. They are divided into two classes, Asiatic and European, with 

distinct rabbins, synagogues, and schools. The Europeans are Muscovites, 

Pfiles, and Germans, a poor, haggard, and filthy race, the shadows of those 

that may be seen in the fairs of Leipsic. The Asiatic Jews are more 

thriving, and so too are the Spanish and Portuguese, who everywhere 

associate with their Eastern brethren, most of whom speak their language. 

They observe a singular custom here in praying. While the rabbin 

recites the Psalms of David, or the prayers extracted from them, the congre* 

gation frequently imitate, by their voice and gestures, the meaning of some 

remarkable passages : for example, when the rabbin pronounces the words, 

^* Praise the Lord with the sound of tlie trumpet," they imitate the sound of 

the trumpet through their closed fists. When " a horrible tempest " occurs, 

they puff and blow to represent a storm ; or should he mention ^^ the cries 

of the righteous in distress," they all set up a loud screaming ; and it not 

. un frequently happens that while some are still blowing the storm, others have 

already begun the cries of the righteous, thus forming a concert which it is 

difficult for any but a zealous Hebrew to hear with gravity.* 

For neither love nor money will the Jewish population open their doors 
to a stranger after dark. An English party arriving at a late hour, sent a 
servant to buy some wine of the Jews, who sell a very good sort ; but he 
found all the houses closed against him. '^ They were afraid," he said, '^ of 
being made Turks if they opened their doors in the night time." Truly a 
most awful calamity to arise from selling a bottle of wine ! To account for 
the fear by which the Hebrew damsels of Tiberias are oppressed — ^for the 
conversion is peculiarly destined for them — it seems that some time ago a 
Turk was captivated by the beauty of a Jewess, and did all he could to 
obtain her. She was not to be won by fair means ; so, watching an oppor- 
tunity, when one night there was eating and drinking in her father's house, 
he rushed in with a party of servants, and carried away the prize. When 
called on to make some defence for the outrage before the governor, he 
had merely, he said, had pity on a maiden whose charms might add fresh 
delight to Paradise ; and, as '^ God is merciful," had converted her to the 
faith of Mohammed. ^' It is the will of heaven," said the governor, '^ and 
£ate is not be resisted." There was an end therefore of the matter ; and the 
chance of being made a Turk has been ever since a very natural fear in the 
city. 

The only monument of antiquity in the town is the church of St. Peter, a 
building measuring about five-and-thirty feet by twenty : it has a vaulted 
stone roof, and in shape is not unlike a boat turned upside down. It is said 

* Burckhardt. 
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to have been built in the apostolic times on the place where the house oC 
Peter stood, and whence^for it is washed bj the lake— he used to posh off 
his boat to ply his craft on the waters. But the style of its architectare and 
the Arabic letters in an inverted position on one of the stones composing it, 
prove that it cannot be older than the time of the crusades. The choitfa, 
which has survived the 
earthquake of 1837, has 
nine small arched win- 
dows without any means 
of shutting out the air : 
it usually serves Frank 
travellers instead of a 
khan, and thus it has 
become somewhat noto- 
rious for the swarms of 
fleas with which it, as 
well as all the houses in 
the town, is infested. It 
is a current sa3ring in 
the country that ^^ the 
king of the fleas has his 
court at Tabariah : " few 
human sovereigns can boast of so populous a capital. 

The former grandeur of Herod s constructions may be guessed from the 
quantity of broken columns that strew the shore beyond the southern wall 
They extend for more than a mile, and there is no doubt that this groond was 
covered by the ancient city. The plain runs back half a mile to the foot of 
the mountain, in the sides of which are long ranges of tombs. It was from 
one of these tombs, said our guide, that the man possessed of devils mshed 
forth when our Saviour rebuked the unclean spirits, and made them enter 
into a herd of swine, which ran violently down a steep place into the sea, and 
were drowned. 

One day while I was exploring these caves, a Bedouin, to my great 
surprise, started from the floor of one of them and rushed to the entnmce ; 
he had probably been sleeping and was enraged at my intrusion ; that part 
of valour which is called discretion I put in practice on the present occasion, 
took to my heels, and never looked behind me till I arrived at the foot of the 
mountain where I had left my guide in charge of the mules. The first 
thing I did was to seize the gun, which was slung across my saddle ; and I 
had just time to cock it, when I saw my pursuer about ten yards off, 
gesticulating violently, and pointing his musket at me : he was lUone, and 
might have fared badly had we proceeded to extremities, for it was ten to 
one if his rusty matchlock was in order, and my servant was now beside roe 
sword in hand. I simply kept the gun to my shoulder, regarding him 
steadily : he retreated a few steps, and cried out, ^^ Magnoun erUi ? " ^' Are 
you mad ? " My Arab roared in reply, " Eitoa magnoun kUir." " Yes, 
we are very mad." The Bedouin seemed to believe him, for he ran up the 
side of the mountain like a goat, and we soon lost sight of him. 
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A mile south of Tib^as are the hot spriDgs over which Ibrahim Pasha 

li&s erected what passes here with reason for a splendid edifice. The 

pT'incipal or public bath occupies the centre of the building, consisting of a 

l&rge circular apartment, with a marble pavement all round the circular 

reservoir in the middle, to which several steps lead down. There are also 

pirivate rooms for wealthier guests, fiumished in remarkably good style. 

T*hese batlis are in great repute: hundreds of scorbutic and rheumatic 

patients flock to them annually from all parts of Syria. There are four 

springs, one of them sulphureous ; two of the others are chalybeate. The 

^water as it issues from the ground is too hot to bear the hand in ; a pocket 

^liermometer dipped in it and then examined in the air stood at 140® F. 

T'he water is allowed to cool somewhat before it is admitted into the bath ; 

but it still remains so very hot that it was a considerable time before I 

could immerse my whole body in it. On coming out an old sheikh who 

Attended the bath placed me on a marble slab, when, after repeating several 

prayers over me, he twisted my joints about, and consoled me with the 

aasnrance that I had a diseased liver, which he felt through my back-bone. 

Afd^, 1840. — We pitched our tents, says a recent traveller,* on the 
margin of the lake, determining to prolong our stay over the morrow. We 
found bitter reason to repent this arrangement. All my previous conceptions 
of heat were inadequate to the reality of a hot wind which set in during the 
night from the desert, and which at this season I was told was without 
precedent. At Jericho the sun was powerful; but it was honest heat, 
tempered by the breeze and mitigated at night Here the night scarcely 
lowered the thermometer a degree below 104. The wind, confined by the 
conformation of the surrounding mountains, blew strong down the valley 
like a furnace-blast through a funnel. The ineffable luxury of a morning 
and evening bathe in the lake was dearly purchased by the miseries of the 
day and night. 1 could observe while enjoying this temporary relief that 
the water actually swarmed with fish, genendly of small size, near the shore, 
but large ones were taking the fiy at a little distance. One of the two 
boats on the lake passing near the shore in front of our encampment, I longed 
for a sail, and desired our janissary to hail her and make the proposal. The 
boat at first pursued her course ; but I presume that Hassan in his zeal 
resorted to threats, for she soon came to, and landed her master, a Prussian 
Jew, who accosted me in bad German, and deprecated my supposed wrath 
with excuses as profound as though I had any right to command his services. 
As he was standing with bated breath and uucovered in tlie burning sun, I 
desired him to put on his broad-brimmed hat.t The astonishment he dis- 
played at this common act of civility, or rather humanity, convinced me 
that he expected to be knocked down as a preliminary to further conversation. 
I of course soon relieved him from further anxiety, and he quitted me 
to prosecute his mercantile voyage — I hope under no bad impression of 

* Lord Fimneit Egerton. 

t '^^^ broad-brimmed, flat, black turbao of tbe Jewi , teems to be tbe best coyeriog of the 
head in ase in Syria, on account of the protection it aifords the eyes against the rajs of the sun. 
Bat the Oerman and Polish Jews retain their European fur caps and felt hats. 
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Christian dealings, or of our mode of employing the Pasha's firman, wl 
I suspect had been made the most of by our zealous official. 

We found the kiosk scarcely more supportable than our tents as to be 
and far worse as to noise ; for parties of men and women were using 
public bath alternately tlirough the night, sustaining an uproar sach as] 
never heard. We could make no attempt to explore the shores or look 
the lost site of Capernaum. No physical lassitude, however, could def 
the scene of its impressions. The hot red haze which obscured the di 
mountains by day, melted into a deep purple towards evening. At ni^l 
the fires of Arab charooal-bumers on the opposite hills looked like 
bivouac of jspme Sennacherib. The waters, agitated by the hot wind, bro) 
with a soothing sound upon the shore. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Fhom Tabaruh to Safkd, and tuekcb to Damascus. 

Setting out from Tiberias, northward, we crossed the point of a monntain 
running down into the lake, and in about an hour came to a small Moham- 
medan village, called Mejdel, evidently the Migdal of the Old Testament, 
and the Magdala of the New. 

Half-an-hour west of Mejdel, on the high perpendicular cliff forming the 
N.^W. side of the Wady-el-HamiLm, are situated the singular remains of the 
Kelaat Ibn Ma'an, the Castle of the Son of Ma^an ; or Kelaat Hamaam, 
the Pigeons' castle, on account of the vast quantity of wild pigeons that breed 
there. In the calcareous mountain are many natural caverns, which have 
been united together by passages cut in the rock, and enlarged in order to 
render them commodious for habitation. Walls have also been built across 
the natural openings, so that no person could enter them except through the 
narrow communicating passages; and wherever the nature of the almost 
perpendicular cliff permitted it, small bastions were built to defend the 
entrance of the castle, which has thus been rendered almost impregnable. 
The perpendicular cliff forms its protection above, and the access below is by 
a narrow path, so steep as not to allow of a horse mounting it. In the 
midst of the caverns several deep cisterns have been hewn. The whole 
might afford refuge to about six hundred men ; but the walls are now much 
damaged. A few vaults of communication with pointed arches denote 
Gothic architecture. 

Dr. Robinson produces very strong evidence for identifying this fortress 
with certain fortified caverns near the village of Arbela in Galilee, mentioned 
by Josephus, and also with the Messaloth spoken of in 1 Mace. ix. 2. 
Messaloth may perhaps be nothing more than the Hebrew word signifying 
ikps^ stories^ terrace$. 

When Herod the Great took possession of Sepphoris, these caverns near 
Arbela were occupied by a band of robbers, who greatly harrassed 
and distressed the inhabitants throughout the region. Herod first sent a 
detachment of troops to take post at Arbela, to act as a check upon their 
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»Tedations, and after forty days followed with his whole force in order to 
^rminate them. On his approach they holdly gave him hattle, and at 
iX routed his left wing ; hut finally they were put to flight and pursued 
^ond the Jordan. Herod now laid siege to the caverns ; hut as they 
nre situated in the midst of precipitous clifis» overhanging a deep valley, 
th only a steep and narrow path leading to the entrance, the assault 
^s exceedingly difficult. Parties of soldiers were at length let down in 
rge boxes suspended hy chains from above, and attacked with fire and 
rord the men who defended the entrance, or dragged them out with long 
K>ks and dashed them down the precipice. In this way the place was 
; last subdued. 

In returning from the Kalaat Hamaam, Burckhardt was several times 
^primanded by his guide for not taking proper care of the lighted tobacco 
lat fell from his pipe. The whole mountain is thickly covered with dry 
rass, which readily takes fire, and the slightest breath of air instantly 
preads the conflagration far over the country, to the great risk of the 
peasants' harvest. The Arabs who inhabit the valley of the Jordan 
nvariably put to death any person who is known to have been even the 
nnocent cause of firing the grass, and they have made it a public law among 
ihemselves, that, even in the height of intestine warfare, no one shall attempt 
to set his enemy's harvest on fire. One evening while at Tabariah, Burck- 
hardt saw a large fire on the opposite side of the lake, which spread with 
great velocity for two days, till its progress was checked by the Wady Feik, 

We were now crossing a rich valley, through which several streams were 
running and emptying themselves into the lake ; and towards the other end, 
at some distance from the sea, we came to a small mound of crumbling bricks 
and stones, almost overgrown with grass ; and this is all that remains of the 
city of Bethsaida, the city of Peter and Andrew and Philip. If we had 
diverged a hundred yards one way or the other, I should have passed with- 
out seeing it. A short distance off, among the hills that border the plain, 
alike in ruins, is her sister Chorazin. Leaving the valley, and crossing % 
rude point of the mountain, that runs boldly to the lake, the road being so 
narrow that we were obliged to unload the baggage horses, we descended to 
the plains of Gennesareth, the richest and most fertile plain on the shores of 
the lake, and, perhaps, for a combination of natural advantages, soil, beauty 
of scenery, climate and temperature, exceeded by no place in the world. A 
short distance across the plain we came to a little mill set in motion by a 
large, clear, and beautiful stream, conveyed in two stone aqueducts. Four 
or five Arab families lived there, in huts made with palm leaves ; the men 
lay stretched on the ground, lulled to sleep by the murmur of the falling 
waters. 

From here to Talhoun, the supposed site of Capernaum, the rich plain of 
Gennesareth was lying a wild and luxuriant waste, entirely uncultivated and 
neglected, except in one place where an Arab was ploughing a small plot for 
tobacco. Approaching, the single Arab footpath becomes lost, and the soil 
was so overgrown with long grass, bushes, and weeds, that they rose above 
my horse's back, and I found it easier to dismount and pick my way on 
foot. 
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The ruins of Capernaum, if such they be, extend more than a mile along 
the shore and back towards the mountains ; but they were so ovei^rown 
with grass and bushes, that it was difficult to move among them. Climbiog 
upon a high wall which, though itself ruined, seemed proud of its pre- 
eminence above the rest, I had a full view of the ruins of the city, of the 
plains of Gennesareth, and the whole extent of the Sea of Galilee, from wherr 
the Jordan comes down from the mountains, until it passes out and rolls on 
to the Dead Sea. It is about sixteen miles long and six wide. This was bj 
far the most imposing view of the lake I had enjoyed; and I am not sure that 
in all my journeying in the East, I had a more interesting moment than 
when I sat among the ruins of Capernaum, looking out upon the Lake of 
Gennesareth. 



^ '...<^ 




A single pelican was floating at ray feet, and, like myself, he was alone. 
He was so near me that I could have hit hira with a stone ; he was the only 
thing I saw that had life, and he seemed looking at me with wonder, and 
asking me why I lingered in the desolate city. I am aware that lately there 
has been some dispute whether this be the site of Capernaum ; but I had now 
passed along the whole western shore of the lake, and if this be not Caper- 
naum, my horse'^s hoofs must have trampled upon the city of our Saviour a 
love without my knowing where that city stood. 

Turning away from the consecrated lake, we fixed our eyes on the end of 
my day's journey, the towering city of Safed. About an hour from the lake, 
we came to the great caravan road from Jerusalem to Damascus, and a little 
off from this to a large khan, in which there is a well-known tradition, as 
the pit into which Joseph was cast by his brethren before they sold him to 
the Ishmaelites. In all probability the legend establishing this locality has 
no better foundation than most of the others in the Holy Land ; but I cannot 
help remarking, that I do not attach the importance assigned by others to 
the circumstance of its distance from Hebron, at that time Jacob*s dwelling- 
place. We know that Joseph's brethren were feeding their father's flock 
at Shechem ; and when Joseph came thither, ^* wandering in the field, he 
inquired after his brethren, and a man told him, They are departed hence, 
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for I heard them say. Let us go to Dothan/' If there be any good reason 
for calling this place Dothan, to me it does not seem at all strange, that in 
tlie pastoral state of society which existed then, and still exists unchanged, 
Jacob's sons had driven their flocks to a pasture ground two days further on. 
It happened, just as if to afford a striking illustration of the scene supposed 
to have taken place here, while we were loitering around the khan, a cara- 
van of merchants came up on their way from Damascus to Egypt ; and the 
buying and selling of slaves, white or black, being still a part of the trade 
between these places, I had no doubt that if I had offered my servant for 
sale, they would have bought him and carried him to Egypt, where perhaps 
he wonld have risen to be a grand vizier.* 

Hey end the khan we were soon lost among rocks and wild crags, over 
which we stumbled and scrambled for three hours without meeting a soul, 
or hearing even the sound of the shepherd^s voice. Occasionally, as we 
ascended, the heights commanded a view of the lake and of all its mountains 
and hills. Sometimes the paths and green slopes above them were covered 
with a rich variety of flowers, the purple iris, anemones, tulips of every colour, 
geraniums, and the finest lupines I ever saw. 

TVe passed the village of Acbala, situated in a shady winding opening into 
a broad deep valley, and watered by a clear copious stream. The village 
consists of forty or fifty houses, the soil about is exceedingly fertile, and the 
people have a much more thriving appearance than is commonly seen among 
the peasants of Palestine. The atmosphere was vocal and almost darkened 
by an incredible number of bees. Their hives are cylinders, made of earth, 
about two or three feet in length, by eight or ten inches in diameter, having 
the entrances at one end. These were piled one upon another like logs of 
wood, in some instances forty or fifty together. The cultiure of bees would 
seem to be the chief business of the people ; and I was reminded, for the 
first time since entering Palestine, that honey was formerly one of the 
staple products. This Acbala is very probably the ancient Arbela mentioned 
by Josephus as a village near the robbers' fastnesses captured by Herod.t 

Nearly eighteen months had now elapsed since the calamitous earth- 
quake of 1837 when we visited Safed. The frightful spectacle of human 
misery had of course passed away ; but the place was still little more than 
one great mass of ruins. In the eastern quarter many of the houses had 
been again built up ; though more still lay around us level with the ground. 
The southern quarter was perhaps the least injured of all; here the rubbish 
had been cleared away, and this was now the chief seat of the Mohammedan 
population. Here too the Mutesellim had taken up his abode. The castle 
remained in the same state in which it had been left by the earthquake, a 
shapeless heap of ruins; so shapeless, indeed, that it was difficult to 
make out its original form. In the Jews' quarter many houses had likewise 
been temporarily rebuilt ; but the rubbish had not been removed from the 
streets. We passed throughout the whole quarter, and found the poor Jews 
still wandering amid the ruins, among which we could scarcely wend our 
way. Many of them were employed in digging among the rubbish, each 
apparently before what had once been his dwelling. In general the town 

♦ Stephens. f Dr. Olin. 
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was beginning to revive ; and the appearance of the place was more busy 
and far less desolate than I had expected to find it The usual Fridaj 




market was again regularly held, and attended by the peasants of the 
surrounding villages, even from a considerable distance. 

In a few more years the traces of the earthquake will probably be no 
longer visible in Safed. Such is the tenor of Oriental life. Earthquakes 
and the desolations of war have again and again swept over the land, and 
laid waste its cities and villages; but the inhabitants cling to the soil, 
rebuild their towns, and live on as if nothing had happened ; until after an 
interval, another, and perhaps more terrible destruction, overtakes them. 
Thus, Safed itself, like Tiberias, was laid in ruins, and a great portion of its 
inhabitants perished in the great earthquake of October 30th, 1759.* 

Safed appears obviously to have formed the central point of the last mighty 
concussion, and to have suffered more in proportion than any other place ; 
except, perhaps, the adjacent villages of Ain ez Zeitun and El Jish. Yet 
the destruction, as we have seen, extended more or less to Tiberias and the 
region round Nazareth ; many of the villages in the region, east of the lake, 
were likewise laid in ruins ; many houses were thrown down in Tjnre and 
Sidon, and several were cracked and injured even in Beyroot. In Naplous 
also the shock was severely felt, and a number of persons were killed. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that some villages remained entirely unaffected by 
the earthquake, although situated directly between other places which were 
destroyed. Thus a small village (Sasa ?) near to El Jish and Safed was 
uninjured. On the way from Tiberias to Nazareth, Esh Shajerah was over- 
thrown ; Kefr Kenna received no harm ; Er Reineh was levelled to the 
ground ; Nazareth sustained little damage ; and Sefurieh escaped entirely. 
All these places lie upon the same range of hills, with no visible obstruction 

* Dr. RobinioD. 
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to break the shocks hetween them; and the exceptions are therefore the 
more iw^onderful.* 

We stopped in the hazaar, a large area, with some ranges of open stalls 
or sheds around it, lying between the Mohammedan and the Jewish quarters. 
It 18 a curious place. As I sat on my horse the smoke of a kitchen or cook- 
shop rose from the earth near me. On looking about I perceived the mouth 
of the chimney from which it issued rising a few inches above the ground at 
my horse's feet. I was upon the flat roof of a house, and soon discovered 
that a considerable portion of the bazaar was undermined in a similar way. 
Tlie natural hill-side is nearly perpendicular, and it is found easier to place 
the houses one upon another than to excavate for more solid foundations, 
and a more commodious site. Just on my left hand was a precipice, upon 
approaching the brink of which I found myself moving upon the tops of the 
houses that formed one side of the next street, to which the rows of mud* 
huilt tenements gave the appearance of a ditch of similar dimensions dug in 
the earth.f 

Saddle-making seems to be the great trade in the bazaar, which is supplied 

with all the sweet things of an Eastern mart, and choked up with the 

cormtless flies that buzz about them. I observed the most excellent figs, 

which were so glued together that several blows were requisite to divide 

them. Among the provisions Judith took to the Assyrian camp, were 

'* lumps of figs," an expression that exactly describes the sort of thing sold 

in Safed at this day. I hope this town was indeed Bethulia, and that the 

interest I felt in roaming through the valley was not misplaced, and that the 

army of Holofernes did really occupy the fountains that are in it. I confess 

however that Dr. Robinson's arguments have made me sceptical on this 

point. I saw first in Safed the remains of chambers of leaves, that it is the 

custom to build on the flat roofs of the houses to escape the insects and the 

heat in the lower parts. In this manner, perhaps, Judith made her a tent on 

the top of the house when she retired to indulge her grief. 

4th March, — I left Saphet at mid-day, j; and descended to the plain by a 
noble de6Ie, which terminated in a narrow valley naturally rich, but miser- 
ably neglected. It was strewed with the carcasses of dead animals that had 
perished in the snow. The air was so corrupt, that I had not resolution to 
pause within its influence, and look back on the hills of Palestine, which are 
entered from this quarter by the passage I had come down, on each side of 
which the mountains rise like high walls nearly to the city of Safed. 

In four hours we reached the banks of the Jordan, towards which many 
travellers were drawing. A caravan of cameU was passing the bridge on its 
way to Damascus ; and a very picturesque string of Axabs, mounted on 
pretty little horses, met me in the mouth of a green dell, before I descended 
to it. I stopped awhile to enable them to pass, and had the advantage 
of attracting a great share of notice. The women were sitting astride upon 
their steeds with children on their laps and at their breasts, as quietly as if 
they were lounging on cushions ; the men were armed and well mounted. 
My solitary state did not provoke one uncivil speech. They saluted me 
with good humour, and passed briskly on. 

• Dr. Robinson. f Dr. Olin. t Skinner. 
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Bridge over the Jord&o. 



The bridge over the Jordan is called " The Bridge of the DaagfatoB of 
Jacob," from a tradition which 

I could not sufl&ciently un- ~ "-^-i^ 

derstand to take interest in. . ^--^ -S?!? ^^ . 

The river is here about fifty 
yards wide, and runs with 
considerable rapidity. As 
this is the high road from all 
parts of Palestine to Da- 
mascus, there is a perpetual 
thoroughfare. A few Arab 
tents are scattered about the 
valley, and the horses are 
grazing on the slopes above. 
Two or three miserable huts 
stand on the bridge, and a 
khan on the bank beyond it : 
a number of loose stones about 
this building, spoke ill for its 

solidity. A dead horse is stretched at the entrance, while two are hsi 
corrupting within the area. 

The ruinous and destitute condition of these places affords striking evidence 
of the weakness and vices of the Ottoman rule, as ftieir vast dimensions and 
solidity of structure do of the efficiency and magnificence of that of their 
founders. No element in the Mussulman character is more remarkable, or 
more unfavourable to natural prosperity, than the indifference to the progress 
of decay, the unwillingness to repair the ravages of time. Even when a 
little attention or a little expense would prevent a building or an establish- 
ment from falling to ruin, nothing is done to arrest the march of destruction. 
If an edifice be shaken by an earthquake, it is abandoned, — it is seldom or 
never raised again on its foundations ; a ruined building, like a felled oak, 
remains in the dust for ever. Even in the populous parts of some of the 
great cities of Syria the heaps of ruins which have been left in the path- 
ways by successive earthquakes have not been removed. A few hours^ 
labour would clear the wrecks away, but the passengers prefer to clamber 
up and down the piles of stones and fragments rather than to displace them. 

In the preceding year three hundred soldiers had died at the khan, above- 
mentioned, of the cholera, and were thrown into the Jordan ; for which 
reason the consular agent at Safed gravely advised me not to drink of the 
water without first putting an onion into it. 

As the people of the caravan made their arrangements to pass the night 
by the Jordan, I resolved to follow their example, and benefit by their 
neighbourhood. On the brow of the hill, beneath a rock, I have propped a 
blanket upon sticks and spread my carpet under it. The camels are stalking 
over the herbage about me, and the merchants sitting in the midst of the 
little fortifications they have made of their bales. I can trace the river from 
Lake Hoole nearly to Gennesareth ; and before me rise in great beauty the 
mountains I have just left, — *^ the lot of the children of Naphtali ; " and 
here were their outgoings. 
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JL little stream flows with a murmuring sound over a stony bed close to 
my tent ; and in it are collected millions of frogs, making a noise tbat rings 
through the valley as londlj as the strokes upon so many anvils could do. 
I crept quietly to the bank of it, and found a chorus of six upon one stone, 
exerting themselves so tremendously that I expected to see them fall to 
pieces. The humble frogs of our own country would scarcely have suggested 
8uch a fable as that of the ambitious one who emulated the bull ; but here 
where they seem constantly engaged in that pursuit, and swell out in a 
moBt absurd manner, no wonder they should be chosen to convey such a 
moral. 

March 5. — ^The croaking of the frogs denoted rain, which came down 
"With great violence during the night, and joined vnth their clamour to keep 
me awake. At daylight I set off, and for more than an hour passed over 
a paTed road, which, originally a most excellent way, is now, from its 
neglected state, rather a hindrance than an advantage. From the top of the 
hill, where the pavement ended, is a fine view of the Sea of Galilee and the 
heights about it ; but the road was so miserable that I scarcely had leisure 
to observe the scenery. It appeared a bag full of large atones, between 
which the horses put their feet occasionally, and came down upon their 
knees. We did not meet a human being. What a picture of desolation ! 

When midway between the river and the village of Kuneitrah, we entered 
what in this country may be called a wood, generally of dwarf oaks lopped 
of their branches, which are carried away for fire. By the banks of a clear 
stream was a ruined wall, where a few Arab huts may have been. I sat 
down beneath it, in just such a spot as a knight-errant would have chosen to 
refiresh himself in. The grass was green and rich, and the horses were allowed 
to roam among it, while we breakfasted upon cakes and figs, and scooped 
up the cool water with our hands. I was so pleased by the solitude and 
quiet of the place, which I never should have enjoyed had I waited for a 
caravan at Safed, that I could not avoid lecturing my squire, as Don 
Quixote might have done his under similar circumstances, upon the absurdity 
of company and guards through so deserted a country, who could only 
torment by their attentions, and thwart by their idleness or obstinacy. 

I had just finished my oration when a shot was fired from behind : the 
hall whizzed over my head, and struck a stone on the opposite side. The 
Turk set off to catch the horses, while Hassan and I jumped up and peeped 
over the wall. Nobody was to be seen, and all was as still as before. I had 
nothing more to say in behalf of solitude, and prepared to leave my present 
retirement, when I perceived an Arab creeping through the trees, with a 
matchlock in his hand, endeavouring to reach the shelter of a hut that stood 
among them. We called to him, and when he stopped, advanced on foot to 
meet him. He had not had time to reload. I asked him to show me his 
gunpowder ; and, observing that it was very bad, shook a quantity from my 
own flask into his hand, and, mounting on horseback, rode away, without 
saying one word about the shot. He stood for some time staring at us, and 
when we had got nearly out of sight, called several times to us to return. 
I had finished the adventure perfectly to my own satisfaction, and left him 
at a good trot. I have not the least idea whether or not the ball was 
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designed for any of my party ; bat this I may say, that I saw nothing else 
worth firing at. 

We reached the village of Kuneitrah about four o'clock. On approaching 
it the scenery changes ; the country is flatter and more plentifully wooded ; 
a river flows over the plain before, and on the left hand towers the chain of 
Anti-Libanus, the white-headed Mount Hermon conspicuous above alL 
There has once been a wall round the village, but it has been beaten down 
by the rain, and the river has flooded all vnthin it. As I stood with my 
handkerchief at my nose to reconnoitre the place— for it was more oonmpt 
than any spot I had yet passed, and the whole way was strewed with dead 
animals — some women ran to the tops of their houses, and, waving a wel- 
come to me, offered me lodging within them. ^^ Come to mine, O Frank!* 
they all cried. 

I was completely perplexed by this show of civility, for more squalid or 
forbidding damsels I never beheld. It was beginning to rain, and I had no 
alternative. One woman, more earnest than the rest, still stood aloft, hold- 
ing together her long blue shift with her left hand, while with the other tihe 
beckoned to me to approach. All the dogs by this time, the pictures of 
famine, had scrambled to the top of the wall, and were howling most 
pitifully. I could not resist this united concert, and entered tlie village by 
a breach in the wall. Durectly in front was a stagnant pool, and asses and 
cows, that had been dead some time, growing green about it. 

I flew for shelter to the woman's hut, which stood in a cluster of others. 
At a little distance across the threshold lay a dead horse : she was pulling 
at its hind legs to make room for me to pass. I pushed away from her as if 
she had been a Gorgon. But there was no spot untainted in the place. I 
could stand it no more, and ran through the gate, which was close at hand, 
to the banks of the river, where I sat in the rain until Hassan should dis- 
cover some abode for me, for the horses could go no farther, and I was not 
in a plight to weather the storms that were coming. 

This is a post-town of Syria, it seems ; and there is a hut for the couriers 
against the wall, to which they sent to invite me. I returned, there- 
fore, and took advantage of this offer. Two durty, sleepy-looking 
Tartars were smoking on the floor, and in an inner chamber stood their 
horses. The place had in some degree escaped the general pollution, but 
little was to be said for its cleanliness. We had a most smoky mess for 
dinner, to which I was able to add a fowl, the only living thing besides the 
people and the dogs, that had escaped the wreck of the village. It rained 
very hard during the night, and my post-house was assailed by a succession 
of travellers and their beasts, that filled it nearly to suffocation. One of the 
horses, finding himself crowded in the inner chamber, kicked his neighbour's 
out of the way, and came and lay down among us. Nobody was disposed 
to turn him out. I stretched my bed close in front of him, for he promised 
to be the most agreeable animal of the party ; and lay until daylight iiifi-i- 
tSie with him. 

I followed a string of women through the broken wall of Kuneitrah, a little 
after dawn, to the banks of the river, whither they were tramping for water 
with vessels on their heads, and about their heels the most absurdly wide 
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trousers that ever were inyented, which made them walk as if they had 
chains on their legs. These damsels, who live on the borders of the Paradise 
of Damascus, have as little of the houri in their appearance as can be 
imagined : they are precisely such spectres as one would expect to find in 
the filth and wretchedness they spring from. As they filed before me, I 
congratulated myself on having escaped the ministry vnth which their poverty 
induced them to threaten me. 

In the flonrishiDg days of Syria, the paved road, which now in many places 
is singularly preserved, must have been a most excellent one. Whenever I 
came to a remnant of any extent, I was able to trot briskly on ; but where 
it is broken it affords the vilest path in the world. In the midst of the 
most difficult part of it we came in contact with a herd of pilgrims goiog to 
Jerusalem. There were three hundred at least, mounted on horses, mule8, 
and asses. They were rolling and splashing about as if they had been in 
boats adrift in a storm. The women were perched astride upon their bed- 
diog and baggage, their feet in large yellow boots hanging over the animals 
slioulders, mu£9ed completely in veils and sheets. 

TVe became so mingled, that I dismounted by a stunted oak tree, and 
stood there till they should pass. They were Armenians, and notwithstand- 
ing the solitude and labour of the way, kept their faces closely veiled. There 
-wsks one, however, towards the end of the string, so exquisitely beautiful, 
that she ventured to show me her face, as a sample, perhaps, of the rest, or 
more likely because it was the only one worth such a display. I felt sorry 
almost that she had raised the curtain from so lovely a picture. I could do 
nothing but think of it. It brought to my memory Eudocia, in the siege of 
Damascus, who, vnth all her charms, was probably huddled in this very 
manner, on the pinnacle of her wardrobe, when flying from her apostate 
lover and the Saracens. I must not, however, endeavour to dissipate the 
romance of the East, for nothing is so necessary as to gild the uncomfortable 
realities that constantly come to shake it. 

About three o'clock, with a train of mules laden with cotton from Nablous, 
I reached the town of Sasa. The wall was newly white- washed, and I was 
.deceived into a belief that I should be well off there. About it were a few 
poplar trees, and among them some women were washing themselves in a 
stream that flowed from the river by which it stands. This was a novel 
sight, and gave me as favourable an impression of the people as the walls 
had done of the town. I determined, therefore, to finish my day'^s journey 
where there seemed to be so much cleanliness. A few green knolls gave 
a cheerful aspect to the place. On their heights strayed horses with their 
rich housings upon them, while the riders sat in picturesque parties at the 
hases. 

The town had shared the same calamity, however, with less inviting spots ; 
for, as I came nearer to the walls, I found the carcasses of dead animals even 
more numerous than at Kuneitrah. Camels, that appeared to have died with 
their loads on, were corrupting on the road. How can people contrive to 
breathe in such an atmosphere ? No birds of prey, nor the jackall, nor tlie 
dogs,<— ready enough to remove such a nuisance at all times, — have shown 
the least inclination to do so here. I rode into the only gate of the city ; it 
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was choked np with mad. On each side was a colonnade need for a kban, 
equally filled with stagnant filth. 

The inhabitants were lounging in a clear space in the midst of the eity. 
I appeared so strangely among them, that they received roe with Bhoots of 
laughter. I still wore the Frank dress, and every attempt I made to advance 
but increased their merriment. I stood very much perplexed in the midst 
of the facetious town for some minutes. There being no prospect of a 
lodging I turned my horse to go away, followed with shouts to the Yery gate. 
I was, in fact, fairly hooted out of the place, and plodded on towards 
Damascus with a very ill grace. The river had overflowed the bridge that 
crossed it, and we had some difficulty in accomplishing a passage. The road 
beyond was excellent, and we trotted on with some activity ; Anti-Iibanns 
stretching towards the Desert on the left hand, a few gentle hills riaiog from 
the plain to its base, but scarcely a village to be seen. 

After two hours^ ride the river ran at the bottom of a winding deO, in 
which were some beautiful spots of rich grass, covered over with sheep. I 
was inclined to establish myself for the night on one of them ; bot a few 
villages, at long intervals apart, promised food at any rate, if not more agree- 
able shelter. A clump of olive-trees, or lines of poplars, marked their situa- 
tion. It is desolate to pass over so rich a country for so many homrs vnthoat 
meeting with a habitation. Men cannot live in isolated situations here; 
they must flock together, and every paltry place must be defended by a vrail. 

It was just dusk when I entered a square building, in the midst of flocks 
and herds coming home for the night. They occupied the area in the centre, 
while the terrace ran round the top of the building, peopled to overflowing. 
I found an Arab reception in one of the huts, and feasted with the fitmily 
by the side of a fire-place with a chimney to it. They are now common ; 
for even Kuneitrah had chimneys to its miserable houses. The women cooked 
and served our dinners, and remained patiently in a comer till the crambi 
which fall to their lot were ready for them. 

I am so accustomed to recline upon a mat among insects and onsavonry 
smells, or to sit cross-legged at a pyramid of rice, scrambling with black 
fingers about it, that I feel in a moment as comfortable as if I were intro- 
duced to the most luxurious hotel in Europe. It is never possible to see 
more than half way through the mysterious chambers of an Arab but. The 
only light falls from the door, which, standing on one side, scarcely gives a 
glimmer to the rest of the place, which is occupied with the singular furni- 
ture and cooking utensils, weapons, and difierent articles of food. We had 
not much space to sleep in ; but a quieter spot than *^ Khan-el-Sheaeh" 
never existed. 

The day was well up before we awoke ; and, as my host insisted upon 
giving a breakfast of new bread and new milk, the sun had risen before we 
commenced our ride to Damascus. This khan is situated on the borders of 
the Barada, and called *' El Sheach," from an aromatic plant very com- 
mon about it, so named by the Arabs, and used by them for fuel. We were 
in the plain of Damascus, sown all over with barley, and watered by the 
Barada, and many streams flowing from it. The grain is kept for some 
time under water, as rice is, and low embankments of mud divide the plots. 
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whieb reoeiye their allowance alternately. The river is now full, and appears 
of a good breadth. It rises sometimes yery suddenly. This season some 
people were washed away by it, close to the khan in which I spent last 
nigfai. 

The mist that hung oyer the plain prevented my seeing Damascus till the 
sun was so high that its many domes and minarets glittered among the palm 
trees, tliat seemed to rival them in number, like a scene of enchantment. 
It appeared, indeed, an inviting spot ; and contrasted with the rugged gray 
mountains behind it, and the desert valley before it, (for, although rich in 
grain, there is not a habitation to be seen but those of the city and its 
imniediate suburb,) it gave me an idea of the magic doings of the genii, and 
looked as if it had been suddenly created. In this country there is no gradual 
improvement or increasing population as you approach a capital ; the blood 
stagnates in the heart. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Fkoh Acre to Jkeusalem. — Cakmrl. — Atblstc — Cmsakea, — Jaffa. — Ramlah. — Abouomh. 

Thb only interest belonging to Acre centres in its historical associations. 
Richard and Saladin, the Crusaders and the Saracens, here rush upon the 
traveller's memory ; and when the interval of centuries is forgotten, and 
the imagination is revelling in the scenes of days long passed away, 
his illusion rises to the vividness of reality as he sees dashing by him 
a gallant array of Turkish horsemen, with turbans and glittering sabres, 
as when they sallied forth to drive back the chivalry of Europe from 
the walls. Near the city is a mount still called by the name of Richard 
Ooeur de Lion, and from which Napoleon, pointing to Acre, said to Mnrat, 
*^ The fate of the East depends upon yonder petty town."*^ Constantinople 
and the Indies, a new empire in the East, and a change in the face 
of the whole world! Eight times he led his veteran soldiers to the 
assault ; eleven times he stood the desperate sallies of the Mameluke sabres. 
British soldiers, under Sir Sydney Smith, came to the aid of the besieged ; 
the ruins of a breached wall served as a breastwork, the muzzles of British 
and French bayonets touched each other, and the spear-heads of their stand- 
ards were locked together. The bravest of his officers were killed, and the 
bodies of the dead soldiers lying around putrefied under the burning sun. 
The pasha (Djezzar the Butcher) sat on the floor of his palace, surrounded 
by a heap of gory heads, distributing money to all who brought in the heads 
of Frenchmen ; and he who was destined to overturn every throne in Europe, 
was foiled under the walls of Acre. The town again sustained a long and 
bloody siege from Ibrahim Pasha, and when it fell into his hands, was given 
up to pillage and flames. He was greatly elated by his conquest, and 
deemed himself raised by it to a level with Napoleon^s fame. The place was 
rebuilt by his orders, and fortified with skill and science by Suleiman Pasha 
(formerly Colonel Seve) ; and it was thought to be almost impregnable up 
to the moment when the astounding news arrived in Europe that it had been 
taken, after a bombardment of a few hours, by the allied fleet, in 1840* 
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The coast of Syria, everywhere dangerous, is nowhere niore so than in the 
Bay of Acre. Vessels running in there for shelter are o£ten stranded, tlieir 
anchors finding no firm hold in the loose sandy bottom. The whole beach 
is strewed with melancholy and picturesque monuments of the sea 8 deatroo- 
tive power. Tall shattered prows, in which the sea-birds build their nesta, 
project above the sands ; some hulls, completely buried, show only tlieir 
masts, looking like the crosses scattered over a Roman-catholic graveyard ; 
a few still retain their yards, from which the mildewed cordage and canvaai 
flap idly on the breeze. The Arabs never touch these wrecks, but leave them 
to perish by the slow agency of time and weather, or to be gradually bmried 
under the sands. The proudest trophy of their power the elements have lelit 
on this shore, is the wreck of the Zebra. After every exertion on the part <rf 
her officers and crew to save this vessel, dismantled in the storm of December 
1840, it was found advisable to hoist a sail on the stump of the bowsprit and 
direct her end on to the sandy beach. She was lifted on to it, high and dry, • 
on the crest of the wave, like a Deal pilot boat, the operation being performed 
with all the silence, regularity, and precision of an ordinary manoeuvre. 
Such is the English navy ! 

The Arab fishermen who frequent this bay, practice their art in tiie same 
way as their brethren in all the seas of Syria, Egypt and Arabia. The 
process is one of primitive simplicity, and has probably prevailed since the 
earliest times. The fisherman carries his net on his left arm, cleared and 
prepared for a throw ; he grasps one end in his right hand, and taking 
advantage of the ripples made by tho wind, and choosing his time and 
his position, so that the sun shines on the water without dazzling his eyes, 
he runs along the shore, or wades a little way from the beach, till he sees a 
shoal of fish ; then with a gentle jerk, and without any noise, he throws the 
net, which opens and spreads as it falls ; so that a little thing which could 
easily be put into a hat, expands sufficiently to cover a surface of twenty or 
thirty feet diameter. As he never throws till he sees something, he seldom 
makes an unsuccessful cast. This mode of fishing can only be practised on 
the Syrian coasts when the breeze is somewhat fresh ; when the sea is calm 
the fisherman can see nothing beneath its dark polished surface ; it is not till 
the sun shines through the elevated waves that theur waters become trans- 
parent. 

No part of the promised land creates a deeper interest in the traveller than 
the rich and extensive bosom of Mount Carmel. This celebrated mountain, 
the only great promontory on the low coast of Palestine, terminates a range 
of bills traversing Judea from S.E. to N.W. The scenes in its interior 
are often bold and romantic in the highest degree: deep and verdant 
precipices descending into lonely glens, through which a rivulet is dashing 
wildly; the herdsman and his flock on the long grassy slopes, that 
aflx>rd at present as rich pasture ground as in the days when Nabal fed his 
numerous herds in Carmel. There is indeed a character peculiarly pastoral 
about the scenery ; few gray and naked rocks, or sublime but unprofitable 
cliffs, are here, as in the Mountain of the Temptation, or on Pisgah, but a 
beautiful carpet of grass and wild flowers, while the air is embalmed with 
the multitude of aromatic plants with which the mountain abounds. 
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On tbe snininit and sides grow the pine, the oak, the oliye, and the laurel. 
Standing beneath their pleasant shade, 

** Where Carmel's flowery top peifamet tbe skies/' 

the traveller looks round upon a noble panorama. To the north lie the plains 
of Acre, with the little city stretching out on a low point at the opposite horn 
of tlie bay, like a mere speck on the water ; and beyond it are the mountains 
of ILiebanon. To the west is the dark blue sea ; and, tracing its shores to 
the south, the eye discerns the ruins of Csdsarea, the once proud city of 
Herod and of Cornelius the centurion, where Paul made Felix tremble ; 
^whilst to the south-east the view extends over the wide plain of Esdrcelon. 

Tbe river Kishon, called Nahr-d-MokaUam^ flows along the eastern base 
of tbe mountain. Here was the scene of Sisera's discomfiture. The stream 
rolls between its green and naked shores, unshaded by a solitary tree. In 
tbe dry season its waters are fordable, but when swollen with the rains it 
overflows its banks to some extent on each side, and runs with a deep and 
rapid current. It was probably in such a season that it proved fatal to a part 
of Sisera's routed army. It must have been on this side that the people were 
assembled when Ahab ^'gathered all Israel unto Mount Carmel," and when 
**the fire of the Lord fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice" which Elijah had 
prepared. The spot was finely chosen for the display of this wonderful spectacle ; 
for to the multitudes assembled in the extensive plain of Esdraelon, and on 
tbe hill-sides of Samaria, Cana, and Gilboa, the scene must have been as dis- 
tinct as if acted at their feet The site on which the miracle was accomplished is 
clearly defined by circumstances : not so those other localities which monkish 
tradition afiects to associate with the various events in th life of the prophet. 
The grotto is pointed out in which he is said to have lived, the place where 
be slew the priests of Baal, and so forth. Not far from the supposed resi- 
dence of Elijah there is a basin of water filled by a stream that flows down 
the side of the descent, and around the brink are found various stones, in 
which a willing imagination may discover the resemblances of different kinds 
of fruit, water melons, apples, pears, olives, bunches of grapes, &c. The 
legend runs that a garden once grew on this spot, from the proprietor of 
which the prophet begged some fruit, but, being refused, invoked a curse on 
the man^s churlishness ; the wrath of Heaven thereupon converted all the 
fruit of the garden into stones. Quantities of these stones were formerly 
carried back to Europe by devout pilgrims, and they are still collected, and 
offered for sale to the credulous on many parts of the coast. They are 
calcareous ; some of them are hollow and crystallised within. In all 
probability they are petrifications made by the action of the water on the 
droppings of animals that frequent the spring. Gazelles appear to furnish 
the grapes, and the wild boar is instrumental in the deposit of a larger 
description of fruit. Major Skinner picked up some specimens of the former, 
in which the process of conversion into stone was not yet completed, and 
that plainly put the matter beyond doubt : but his explanation of the 
miracle was received with pitying contempt by the good padre who 
accompanied him on his ramble to the spot. Similar legends are related of 
other localities in the Holy Land. On the way from Bethlehem to Jerusalem} 
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Mr. Stephens crossed a stony field, by which, as the Christian boy be bad 
taken for a guide told him, the Virgin once passed and asked for bwis : the 
owner of the field told her there were none ; and to punish him for his &]se- 
hood and lack of charity, the beans were all changed into stone, and the 
country had remained barren oyer since. Paul, Mr. Stephens's senrant, had 
been twice to Bethlehem without seeing this field, and he immediately dia* 
mounted and joined the boy in searching for the holy petrifactions. *^ It 
was wonderful," said Paul, as he picked up some little stones, as much Eke 
beans as any thing else ; " and see, too, how barren the conntry is i " 

The narrow and romantic valley pointed out, whether truly or not, by 
tradition, as the spot where the stem and faithful messenger of hearen 
resided, is a suitable scene for the abode of such an inhabitant ; an utter and 
sublime solitude, shut in between the lofty declirities, whose rugged ndes, 
and the brilliant sky above, are all that the eye can discern. Of the caves 
called the grottoes of Elijah and the prophets, the principal one has evidently 
been excavated by the hand of man in the hard rock. It is a lofty 
hall, with no other prospect than that of the boundless sea, and where 
no sound is heard save the hoarse murmur of the waves that break upon the 
base of the cliff. The whole region was an impressive exile for the Carme- 
lite monks who formerly dwelt here : the fascinations of the world oonld 
never enter within the formidable barriers that rise on every side : the distant 
and busy hum could never be heard : the murmur^'of the sea, to which the 
valley opens, and the cry of the eagle from the rocks above, were the only 
sounds that broke on the silence of their dwelling ; '^ And here," says an 
old chronicler, " all these bees of the Lord gathered up the gifts of heaven, 
and prepared the honey of eternity." 

The monastery on Mount Carmel was pillaged and destroyed by the Arabs 
after the retreat of the French army from the siege of Acre ; the latter 
having used it for an hospital for their sick and wounded, while their opera- 
tions were carrying on. It is now rebuilt in a style worthy of the place where 
it stands, and is, like the mountain itself, the best in the Holy Land. It 
towers in dazzling whiteness upon the highest platform of the mountain, and 
its interior is really beautiful. The architect was Fra Battista, one of the 
brethren of the convent, a very able and excellent man. However sceptical 
the traveller may be as regards the other marvels exhibited to him by the 
monks, there is one prodigy within their walls which he will not fail to behold 
with full and admiring satisfaction, viz., beds and bed-rooms in the European 
fashion, a rare spectacle in Syria. " I could hardly believe my own eyes," 
says Mr. Stephens, *^ when I saw in rooms provided for travellers, French 
bedsteads, with curtains, and French dressing-tables. The rules of their 
order forbid the Carmelite friars to eat meat ; but they set me down to snch 
a dinner, to say nothing of the wines of Mount Lebanon, that, as fiur as 
regarded the eating and drinking merely, I was glad I had not invited 
myself to dine with my friend the consul at Caiffa. From my seat at the 
table I looked out upon the distant sea; the monks were all gathered round 
me, kind, good men, happy to receive and talk with a stranger ; and it is 
no extravagance to say, that after having been buffetted about for months, 
I felt at the moment that I could be almost willing to remain with them for 
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«Ter. I ought not to tell it, but the fact is, the extraordinary comfort of 
the convent, and the extraordinary beauty of the scene, drove away all the 
aaaooiations connected with this gathering-place of the prophets. I wanted 
nothing but what I saw before me. The monks told me there was fine 
ahooting on the mountain. I could throw myself into the clearest of waters, 
and bathe, or with my little boat could glide over to Caiffa or Acre. For 
an invalid in search of retirement, with every beauty that clima and 
natural scenery can offer, I know no place superior to the convent at Mount 
CarmeL It is one of the few places where a man could be cheerful and 
happy in perfect seclusion. Books, the mountain, the sky, and the sea, 
woold be companions enough. For a very young couple it would be *Hhe 
sweetest spot on earth to test the strength of their poetic dreams." 

TheRutM of Athlete* , — Journeying south from Carmel, we t had seen since 
the morning, on the horizon before us, on the edge of the sea, a vast column 
glittering in the sun, which seemed to spring from the waves, as we 
approached. We find it is a confused mass of magnificent ruins, belonging 
to different eras ; first of all we distinguish an immense wall, perfectly similar, 
firom its form and the chiselling of its stones, to a portion of the Coliseum 
at Itome ; behind it we soon discover the beautifully-fretted remains of a 
Moorish monument, a church, or a mosque, or perhaps both in turn ; then 
a series of other remains of divers ancient buildings yet standing, and in 
good preservation. The sandy road which our guides pursued, led us 
pretty near this curious relic of the past, the existence, name, and date of 
which we were completely unacquainted with. About half a mile from 
this group of monuments, the sea-coast rises, and the sand turns to rock ; 
this rock has been cut by the hand of man, on all sides, for about a mile 
in circumference. It might be called a primitive town, scooped out of the 
rock, before mankind had learnt the art of raising stones from the ground, 
and erecting dwellings on its surface ; it is, in fact, one of those sub- 
terranean towns of which the earliest histories speak, or at least one of 
those vast necropoliieiy the cities of the dead, which in every direction under-, 
mined the earth or the rocks, in the vicinity of the cities of the living ; 
but the form of the rocks, and of the numberless caverns cut in their sides, 
indicates rather, in my opinion, the abodes of a living people. These 
caverns are of great extent, with elevated entrances, approached by broad 
steps ; openings are pierced also in the rock to give light to the habitations, 
and these entrances and openings, doors and windows, open upon streets 
deeply cut in the bowels of the hill. We tracked several of these deep and 
wide streets, still marked by the traces of chariot wheels. A multitude 
of eagles and vultures, and innumerable flocks of starlings, started from 
every nook at our approach. Climbing plants, wall-flowers, clusters of the 
myrtle and the fig, have taken root in the soil of these stone streets, and 
carpet the long avenues. In some places the ancient inhabitants had entirely 
levelled the hill, and dug canals to the sea, through which glimpses are 
obtained of a part of the gulf behind the town. It is a landscape of an 
entirely novel character, stern and harsh, when we look upon the rock — 
smiling and bright, when we gaze upon the a^'rial streaks on the blue 

• Called hj the chroniolen Petra Incist, and Oaatel Pellegriuo. t Lamartioe. 
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ocean, and upon tbe mnltitude of plants springing BpoDtaaeotialy from tibe 
crevices of the stone. 

We wound for some time through these wonderful labyriniba, and 
arrived at last at the foot of the great wall and the Moorish naonanscnta, 
which we had before us ; there we stopped an instant to deliberate- These 
ruins have an evil reputation ; bands of Arab robbers frequently oonoeal 
themselves there to pillage and massacre caravans. We had been "wsmed 
at Caiffa to avoid them, or to pass them in battle array, and permitting 
none of our men to stray from the body of the caravan. Ciiriositjr bad 
prevailed ; we had been unable to resist the desire of visiting monuments, of 
which ancient and modern history knows nothing. We were ignorant 
whether they were deserted or inhabited. When arrived near the outer 
wall which still encircles them, we perceived a breach by which we might 
enter. At the same moment a group of Arabs on horseback appeared, lanoe 
in hand, upon the sands between us and the opening, and came down upon ns. 
We were taken by surprise, but were ready for all that, with our doable- 
barrelled guns primed and cocked in our hands, and pistols in our belts. 
We advanced ; the Arabs stopped short. We opened a parley with tbem, 
and the sheikh and his principal followers escorted us themselves as far as 
the breach, and gave orders to the Arabs inside not to molest us. I neTer- 
theless judged it prudent to take only a part of our troop into the intoior ; 
the rest remained encamped at a gunshot from the hill, ready to come to oar 
aid if we should fall into an ambuscade. This precaution was not useless, 
for we found within the walls a population of 200 or BOO Arabs, inclading 
women and children. There was only one passage to get out of the ruins, 
and we might have been easily taken and butchered, if the barbarians had 
not been held in awe by the force which stayed outside, and which they 
supposed more considerable than it was in reality. 

As soon as we had got through the breach, we found ourselves in a labyrinth 
of paths turning round the crumbling ruins of the great wall, and the other 
ancient edifices that we successively discovered. These paths or streets had 
no regular form, but the steps of the Arabs, the camels, and the goats, bad 
beaten them at random amongst the rubbish. The families of the tribe 
had built nothing themselves, but had simply taken advantage of ail the 
cavities which the displacing of monstrous blocks had caused here and there, 
to shelter themselves within, some under the tops of columns or capitals, 
arrested in their fall by other ruins, and others under an awning of black 
cloth of goat's hair, stretched from one pillar to another, and thus forming 
a roof. The sheikh himself, his wives and children, who occupied doubtless 
the palace of the village, had their abode at the entrance of the town, amidst 
the ruins of a Roman temple upon a very high elevation, standing above the 
path by which we entered. Their dwelling was formed by a huge block of 
sculptured stone, which hung almost perpendicularly, supported at one of its 
angles by other blocks, rolled pell-mell together, and stopping each other, as it 
were, in their fall. This confused mass of stones seemed in reality as if still 
giving way, and about to crush the women and children of the sheikh, who 
sliowed their heads above us, thrust out of this artificial cavern. The 
females were not veiled ; they had no other gannent than a chemise of blue 
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cotton, which left the neck and legs uncovered, and was bound round th& 
body by a belt of leather. The children were naked, sitting astride 
on tbe blocks that formed the roofs of these frightful dwellings ; and some 
blaclc goats, with long pendant ears, had climbed up beside the children^ 
upon the wall of the 
grottoes, and gazed at 
us as we passed, or 
bounded over our heads, 
clearing, from block to 
bloclL, the deep path in 
which we were walk- 
ing. We saw a few 
e&mels lying here and 
there in the cool hol- 
lows, formed in the 
interstices of the ruins, 
and rearing their pen- 
sive and tranquil heads 
over the trunks of 
the shivered columns 

and capitals. At every step the scene was novel, and drew our attention 
more powerfully. A painter would have found a thousand subjects 
quite new to his art, in the ever-varying and striking manner in which the 
dwellings of the tribe were mingled and confounded with the remains of 
theatres, baths, churches, and mosques, which strew this spot of earth. 
TVomen were milking their she-goats on the steps of an amphitheatre ; flocks 
of sheep were jumping one by one from the deep window of an emir s palace, 
or of a Gothic church, of the time of the Crusades. Arabs, seated cross- 
legged, were smoking their pipes under the carved arch of a Roman fabric, 
and the camels were tethered to the Moorish piazzas of a harem gateway. 

We dismounted to visit in detail the principal remains. The Arabs made 
a great show of opposition when .we were about to enter the circuit of a tem- 
ple at the end of the town, upon a rock near the edge of the sea. We had 
a new dispute at each court, at each wall that we had to get over to reach 
it, and were obliged to employ even threats to force them to yield up the 
passage. The women and children retired, pouring on us a flood of abuse ; 
the sheikh and the other Arabs showed in their features and gestures the 
strongest marks of discontent ; but the indecision and ill-disguised timidity 
which we detected in their behaviour encouraged us to insist ; and partly by 
fair means, partly by force, we made our way into the interior of this last and 
most astounding of the monuments. 

I cannot tell what it is; there is something of every order in its 
construction, form, and ornaments; I am inclined to believe that it is an 
ancient temple converted by the Crusaders into a church, at the time when 
they had possession of CsBsarea in Syria and its neighbouring coasts, and that 
the Arabs at a later period turned it into a mosque. Time, which 
sports with the productions and thoughts of men, is now changing it to dust, 
and the knee of the camel bends upon those flags on which the knees of three 
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or four generations in religion have bent in their tnms, before different gods. 
Tlirough the broken walls glimpees are seen of the sea, and the reeis that 
skirt it. Climbing plants hang in leafy and flowery tufts from the tops of 
the broken arches, and birds with scarlet necks, and flocks of small bine 
swallows, were chirping in these aerial arbours, or fluttering along the 
cornices. Nature takes up her hymn where man has ended his. ' 

It was not far from this place that another traveller fell in with a more 
friendly tribe of these Nomade Arabs of western Syria, who occupy a middle 
place in the scale of 
civilisation between 
the Bedouins and 
theFellalis. *' Before 
dark," he says, "we 
reached an encamp- 
ment of black tents, 
situated in a hollow 
among trees. As I 
was about to make 
my Mut in an Arab 
camp, Hassan, afraid 
that I might betray 
ill-manners, whisper- 
ed to me, * On no 
aoconnt ask hospita- 
lity. We must take 
it as a matter of 

course.' With perfect confidence, therefore, I rode up to the best-looking 
tent of the tribe, and dismounting established myself within it. The women 
and the children were all employed in driving in the animals, and I aat 
for some minutes without being perceived. 

" At length the master of the tent came in, and observing that I was 
a Christian merely said, ^ Good evening, you are welcome ; ' and instantly 
ordered a fire to be made. A large hole was dug at the mouth of the 
tent, and in a very few minutes we had a famous blaze. I spread my carpet 
in front of it, and awaited the dinner that I had overheard our host order. 
His family occupied the next division to the one wherein we were seated, 
which I found was destined for the young of the flocks. The lambs and the 
kids were brought in, and tied to pegs in the ground ; some of the smallest 
being allowed to go loose and play about. The goats and sheep were driven 
to some distance; and the constant barking of the dogs showed that they were 
well watched. A partition of reeds covered with cloth divided us firom the 
women and children, who were chattering away and making cakes at agreatrate. 

"The hour of dinner at length arrived. The men knelt at the door of the 
tent and prayed for some minutes, while the women brought in messes of 
milk and hot cakes. My share was half-a-dozen of the latter and a large 
bowl of sweet milk, to which I did ample justice. 

" It rained very hard all night ; and with my feet to a log of wood that 
had been thrown on the fire before we prepared for rest, I slept so soundly 
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that *I did not notice nntil day broke the strange bed-fellow8 with whom my 
travelling had brought me acquainted. The kids and lambs that had been 
left loose had collected together upon my blanket, some underneath and 
some al>ove it. One had perched like the night-mare upon my breast, and 
another had taken possession of my pillow so completely that I must have 
rested my head frequently upon it during the night. The ewes had just 
been milked, and loosed from their tether, rushed into the tent to recover the 
young they had been deprived of during the night. I was nearly swept 
aviray in the confusion of recognition. 

*'*' Xhe milking of the ewes is a most expeditious matter. Opposite each 
tent t^nro lines of them are drawn up face to face. A rope being fastened 
firmly round the neck of the first of the file, is then passed round that of 
every other, until secured to the stump on the other extremity, drawing 
them all so closely together, that each looks over its opposite neighbour's 
shoulder. A crowd of women, their bowls in their hands, stand ready, and 
the moment the last knot is tied, to work they go, and finish the affair in 
much less time than it would take you to drink one of the bowls out. A 
more expeditious or convenient plan can hardly be conceived. 

^* The chums are not so deserving of commendation, for indeed there is little 

of the cleanliness of the dairy in the process of making butter. Close to the 

milkiog-ground is a triangle of wood, in which hangs an ox hide, having at 

each end of it two small sticks for handles. When the milk is put into this 

skill) two women draw it backward and forward between them, and in this 

manner make the sweetest butter in the world. When it is ready they dash 

their long arms into the skin and scoop it out, occasionally sweeping their 

ragged locks from their brows as they pass the butter to the bowls. Though 

prepared by no ^neat-handed Phillis,' I breakfasted on such a mess with 

great satisfaction ; I was a little puzzled at first on which side and in what 

manner to butter my bread, till my companions led the way by rubbing 

their cakes every now and then into the bowl: thus initiated into the 

mystery of eating Arab bread and butter, I made great progress. 

"I should never be tempted to lead a pastoral life among these nut-brown 
maids. The men are generally. handsome; but the women, after they are 
grown up, become exceedingly ugly. Those about fourteen or fifteen years 
are round-faced phimp little things, full of smiles and good humour. They 
have reached maturity at that age, and discretion too, I fancy, as much as 
they are ever likely to acquire." 

Mount Carmel ends two miles south of the wretched village of Tantoura, 
the ancient Dor or Adora, once a place of great strength. Where the moun- 
tain ends the Valley of Sharon commences, and extends as far as Jaffa. 
Two hours beyond Tantoura we crossed a small river, which the guide told 
U8 contained crocodiles ; and I should have been more inclined to believe 
him, if he had not added that '^ they ate men " — a thing altogether incredible 
in so northern a latitude, where, if they exist at all, they cannot be much 
larger than lizards. That they exist in the stream is probably not a pure 
invention of the Arabs, but a belief founded on tradition ; for Breidenbach 
relates, that on the east side of CsBsarea is a lake abounding with crocodiles. 
It is possible that they were brought thither, as they were to Borne, for the 
amusement of the people, when Ceesarea had its amphitheatre. 
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And where ie Ciesarea now ? You may search for it beneath yonder little i 
mounds that are barely marked upon the surface ; so lowly, ihey could I 
scarcely serve to hide the remains of a peasant^s cot. There the prond city 
of Herod lies entombed, and it should seem as if the very stones had 
rotted in the soil ! 

The town of Jaffa stands on a hill that rises abruptly from the sea, 6t>iB 
which at some distance it has a very picturesque appearence ; though on closer 
inspection it appears a miserable place : but it has a fine climate, and a fine 
country round it, and the orange gardens are the most luxuriant on the i 
shores of the Mediterranean. It is popularly belicTed to have existed before 
the deluge, and to have been the city where Noah dwelt and built bis ark : 
it was the port whence Jonah embarked for Tarsbish when he was thrown 
overboard and swallowed by a whale ; and St. Jerome himself does not dis- 
dain to record the heathen tradition which made the rocks of JafiRa the soene 
of Andromeda's exposure to the monster, and of her rescue by Persena 
But a more recent and a gloomier association attached to the name of this 
town belongs to Napoleon's history — ^the poisoning of the French invalids, 
and the massacre of four thousand prisoners. 

The ancient harbour of this sole seaport of Judea is still traceable, and the 
rocks that formed the pier rise high out of the sea which breaks upon them 
vrith tremendous violence. This pier was evidently an artificial constmctton, 
and, although no mortar was used in the building of it, yet the joinings hare 
become filled up, and the whole forms a continuous mass resembling that at 
Rhodes and Tyre, though it is much smaller than the latter. The ships of 
Solomon, at least those trading on the Mediterranean, could not therefore haTC 
been very large or numerous, or they could not have found accommodation in / 
this harbour. In common with all the cothons of that period it is now so | 
filled up with sand as only to allow an entrance to the small coasting cralt. I 
Trade was rather brisk at the time of our visit, and the place seemed thriving^. 
The imports were mostly pilgrims and corn for the Pasha'^s army ; and the 
exports chiefly fruits from the neighbouring gardens. There is a good 
bazaar, and the gate on the land side is remarkably handsome, and beside it 
stands a noble Turkish fountain, formed of various-coloured marbles pourinj^ i 
forth jets of the purest water. It furnishes a good specimen of the gate of 
an Eastern town, having within it the seat of judgment, as well as the 
receipt of custom, and was guarded by a strong military force, that formed 
a pleasing group as they surrounded its marble deewan. 

For nearly two miles after leaving the town, our road lay through the 
richest and most beautiful garden of orange and lemon trees, then covered 
with fruit and flowers, and tall waving cypresses, corals, and fragrant 
mimosas ; intersected with enormous nopals or prickly pears, with the scam- 
mony in flowers twining through their invulnerable armour* We saw exten- I 
sive water-melon beds, the fruit of which having just come to maturity, were 
guarded by men sitting under temporary sheds erected for the purpose : the 
sight immediately brought to our recollection Isaiah's striking image of ' 
loneliness, ^^ The daughter of Zion is left as a lodge in a garden of cucnm- ' 
hers (c. i., v. 6). The water-melons or pasteque^ grown here, are peculiar 
to the district of Jaffa, and are said to degenerate if transplanted elsewhere. 
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They are justly celebrated throughout the Levant for their exquisite flavour 
and their refreshing coolness. 

From hence to Ramlah, our way lay again through the plain of Sharon, 
one of the most fertile and beautiful in the East. Although not a sixth 
part of it is cultivated, yet where it was tilled the crops looked most 
luxuriant. Upon a space of ten or twelve acres, I observed fourteen ploughs 
at work ; and so simple and light is the construction of these implements, 
that the husbandman, when returning from his labour in the evening, takes 
his plough home upon his shoulder. The share is of wood, and armed only 
at the end with a tooth or point of iron, which of course does little more than 
scratch the ground. The beam is very slender, as well as the rude handle by 
which it is directed. I do not think we passed a dozen head of cattle of any 
kind ; but the monotony of the plain is occasionally relieved by groves and 
clumps of aged and magnificent olives, which give it quite the appearance of a 
well laid-out English park or demesne. Most of these olives must be centuries 
old, from their great size and proverbial slowness of growth ; and are pro- 
bably the lineal descendants of those we read of in David's time, which were 
so plentiful in the low plains, that Baal Hanan, the Gadite, was placed as 
overseer over them. Numbers of tall white storks paced about through the 
groves, like so many spectres, enjoying their solitary grandeur amid the scenes 
of other days. The day was delightful ; a light breeze refreshing the traveller 
and the weary pilgrim as they journeyed to the Holy City ; the fields were 
decked with thousands of gay flowers, the scarlet anemone, and a beautiful 
specimen of small red tulip, intermingled with the white cistus,* the pink 
phlox, and the blue iris, and with crimson and white asters, asphodels and 
lilies, forming an enamelled carpet that perfumed the air, and offered a scene 
replete with everything that could gratify the eye or charm the imagination. 
This plain of Sharon is about fifteen miles broad, and nearly twice as many 
long, bordered on the one side by the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 
the rugged hill- country of Judea on the other. Writers who have described 
the *^ goodly land" of Palestine as so unfertile as to warrant the assertion of 
Voltaire, that he would not receive a present of it from the sultan, can never 
have beheld the plain of Sharon when arrayed in the lovely garb of spring. 
After harvest, indeed, the scene changes, when the sun scorches up every 
trace of herbage, leaving the red soil exposed, with nothing to break the 
melancholy monotony of its aspect except the pale foliage of an olive, or 
the motionless shade of a mastic. 

^amlah, the ancient Arimathcea, the city of '' Joseph the counsellor, the 
good man and just," is a wretched dilapidated place, but exhibits marks of 
having once been a more extensive and flourishing town than it is at present. 
The only monument of importance belonging to it is the Martyr^s Tower, 
situated about a quarter of a mile from the town. It is attached to a build- 
ing of great extent, consisting of rows of Gothic arches like cloisters, and has 
itself much the appearance of one of our old cathedral towers. The view 
from the top is very splendid. 

An incident honourable to human nature which distinguished this place in 
] 101, still throws a degree of interest round its mouldering wails. The king 

* The roie of Sharon is supposed to bavo been a cistut. 
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of Jemsalem having with a train of 200 horse imprudently attacked u amy 
of several thousand Egyptian invaders, had been forced to take refdge with 
his little band in the castle of Ramlah, the fortifications of which were too 
weak to allow of even a hope of their making good their defence on the 
morrow. But an Arab prince, who acted witii the Egyptian army as an 
auxiliary, stole out of the camp by night, and obtaining access to the king, 
offered to conduct him to a place of safety, at the same time inf<HrmiDg him 
that the Egyptians had determined to put every soul in the castle to death. 

Some months before this the king had made a successful foray bejrond 
Jordan, surprised the tents of the Arabs in the middle of the night, and 
carried off their women and children prisoners, besides an innnmermhle 
multitude of asses and camels« The men seeing the approach of the enemy 
had all leapt on their horses and plunged into the desert. The Franks 
immediately commenced their retreat, the captives and cattle marching in 
the van. Among the former they presently recognised an illustriona lady, 
the wife of a powerful prince of the country, and who was in hourly ejq>ecta- 
tion of making him a father. The moment he heard of her situation, king 
Baldwin stopped, had her taken off the camel on which she rode, prepared 
a comfortable bed for her of part of the spoils, gave her a supply of provisiotts 
and two skinfuls of water, a maiden to attend her, and two she-cameb to 
give her milk ; and lastly, wrapped her up carefully in his ovm cloak, sprang 
on his horse, and departed. That very evening the Arab prince, following 
the track of the Christians, his heart bleeding for the loss of his wife, and 
under such peculiarly painful circumstances, came unexpectedly to the spot 
where she lay — with her new-bom child. What a meeting ! 

It was the grateful husband and father who now risjced his own life to 
recompense this rare act of humanity. His offer was accepted ; he gnided 
the king to the mountains, and, quitting him there with renewed profeaaioos 
of his gratitude and personal good wishes, returned to the camp, while 
Baldwin, with the utmost di£Siculty, and after much suffering firom thirst 
and hunger, found his way to his friends at Arsur. 

About four miles from Ramlah, to the left of the road to Jemsalem, is 
Ludd, the ancient Lydda, a considerable village of small houses, bat with 
nothing to distinguish it from ordinary Mohammedan villages, except the 
rains of the celebrated church of St. George. Here the saint is said to have 
suffered martyrdom ; and the church built over his grave is ascribed to the 
piety of Richard Coeur de Lion — but on very questionable authority. 

Tiie plain on which Ramlah stands extends further eastward for about five 
or six miles, and the land rises in gentle slopes towards the mountains, still 
however retaining its verdure, its beauty, and its fertility. The hill-country 
is entered by a narrow pass at a place called Ladron, where are the remains 
of an old fort and Gothic arches of an old church. The former was probably 
erected as a resting-place, and also as a defence fpr the pilgrims, as this spot 
has ever been the haunt of the Arab robbers. 

When we had reached the hill-country of Judea, a complete change came 
over the scene. The eye was no longer refreshed with the verdant sward 
and the beauty of the plain we had traversed after leaving Joppa ; the hum 
of bees, the low of cattle, and even the music of the goat's bell was no longer 
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heard. A solemn wildness reigns in these elevated regions, the hills of 
^vrlkich rise in concentric circles, one above another, the naked strata of gray 
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limestone protruding at regular intervals like so many seats in a stadium. 
The road was a mere horse-track, rough and stony as if it had been the bed 
of a river ; but the dreariness and monotony of the view were occasionally 
relieved by valleys and ravines clothed with low woods of dwarf oak, which 
was then putting forth its young leaves and long green catkins. Every 
place seemed admirably adapted for robbery ; but we passed all the defiles 
without meeting with a human being. 

While musing upon the great events of which this country has been the 
seat, I was struck by the announcement of mid-day from a little mosque on 
a peak in the midst of the wildest part of the hills. Although it came from 
a Mohammedan minaret, there was something deeply impressive in the excla- 
mation ^' God is great !" — the only sound that broke the almost death-like 
stillness of the grand solitudes through which we were filing. 

About midway to Jerusalem, we passed through a deep narrow gorge, 
wooded to an extent that we could scarcely have imagined, from the 
rocky and barren desert in which it was situated. The ascent out of this 
valley is fearfully precipitous, and has long been noticed in modem history 
as the hiding-place or fastness of the lawless Bedouin. A large band of 
Ibrahim Pasha's cavalry was here completely destroyed. The huge rocks, 
the close wood on either side, and the overhanging crags, form a complete 
cover for the enemy, who might attack the largest body of men passing 
through it, while they would remain secure from harm, especially from 
horsemen. This valley is probably the Bethboron of Scripture : ascending 
from it the traveller again enters upon the rugged Apennine country, from 
whose heights he has a last glimpse of the blue waters of the Mediterranean* 

We next arrived at the Yalley of Jeremiah — on all hands a melancholy 
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solitude ! Here, it has been conjeotured, stood the Tillage in which 
prophet was bom. At one end of it is a castle, singularly sitmited on 
rock ; it is still called Modin ; is still a place of great strength ; and 
known as occupying the site of the city, and tombs of the illastrious 
patriotic Maccabees. Of late years this valley has become a place of oel ~ 
as the residence of Abougosh, the chief of the Arab plunderers that 
these regions. This Oriental Rob Roy was the terror of all pilgrims, nni 
Ibrahim Pasha compelled him to desist from his exactions. The name 
seem to be, like that of Ciesar, a sort of honorary appellation, for it has 
borne by several successive generations of chiefis ; and if it does not now strike 
terror into the hearts of pilgrims, it may yet do so again. In a coantrv- 
like Syria, such a robber s hold as the Yalley of Jeremiah can never longj^ 
be without its Abougosh. 

Of all the travellers who have had interviews with Abougoeh before he 
retired from business, none have so well described the man as Dr. Richardson, 
whose account we abridge. 

*' Abougosh is rather under the middle size, but of a robust and vigorous 
make, admirably formed for supporting fatigue ; his complexion is swarthy, 
his features regular and animated, with a fine dark eye, placid and moist as 
a drop of dew. You would say that this man is formed to make love, and 
captivate the hearts of his species ; better fitted for the bower than the field 
— ^more a Paris than a Hector. His manner was smgularly calm and self- 
possessed : -.when he spoke the man was rarely revealed in his countoianoe ; 
a secret purpose lurked in the bottom of his eye, that showed his heart had 
other game than what was started by his tongue. We looked, admired, and 
looked again. Is this the man who rules the Arabs — of whom even the 
Turkish governors are afraid ? 

'^ Having accepted the chief's hospitable invitation we followed him to his 
house, which is pleasantly situated on the east side of the valley, and 
resembles very much the mansion and offices of a wealthy farmer in this 
country, having much accommodation for men, horses, and cattle, without 
regard to taste or appearance. The sun was sinking beneath the horizon as 
we entered the substantial dwelling, and were led into the principal room 
which was fitted up in the usual Eastern style. One small wmdow 
illuminated the apartment ; but it was now beginning to get dark, and the 
light of the sun was succeeded by that of a farthing-candle. 

'^ On the appearance of dinner, the farthing-candle was exchanged for one of 
larger dimensions, set upon the floor ; the dinner was also set down on the 
floor at our feet, and we hitched down from the sofa to eat it. It consisted 
of a great profusion of rice, boiled fowl, difierent kinds of boiled and minoed 
meat and rice mixed together, forming a kind of sausage, enclosed in the 
skin of a gourd, resembling a cucumber, and several otlier trifling articles, 
all of which were so admirably seasoned, that having tasted of one, we had 
no disposition to quit it for another, and when we had done so, were as little 
inclined to return or change it for a third or fourth ; yet most of us, I believe, 
were induced to try a little of each of them, and became such proselytes to i 
Arab cookery, that we protested in good earnest, we should wish to dine so 
every day of our lives, as far as eating was oonoemed ; though neither roast 
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f nor plum-padding wia ABMNig tke dishes. Not so with respect to the 
cilisK-^r implements of fBediag, which were rather of an awkward descrip- 
n^ ^Hough ancient as cwt months, and all of us had them on our finger- 
^« Forks and knives there were 000% and only one spoon to help a little 
>en or sour milk upon the riod* When the invitation to commence the 
tsLolc issued from the lips of our landlord, ^^e looked at each other, as much 
^ to s&^Ts * How shall we pr^oeed ? ^ The^good man himself sat by, and 
it of x-^espect for his guests did not mean to partake of anything till they 
rero s&tisfied, which, Lord Belmore perceivings immediately requested that 
e ^would set us the example, and preswng him thereto, then, ^ Bismillah !' 
a tlio name of the Lord, he tucked np the long dangling sleeves of his shurt 
JB fcur as his elbow, thrust his washed hand into the mountain of rice that 
cmoked before him, and, having taken a handful, farmed it into an oblong 
3a11, Vvy folding his fist ; this being done, he put his finger and thumb behind 
it, tbxust it into his mouth and down bis throat in th^ twinkling of an eye. 
TliexK he tore off the leg of a fowl, part of which immediately followed the 
T\ee, the rest was returned into the plate to serve the next oomer to the.dish. 
^g&in he returned to the rice, and again to the fowl or the beef, jndioionsly 
alternating layer upon layer, handling, mouthing, and swallowing, and hos- 
pitably inviting us to follow his example, and instructing us how to ball the 
rice and thrust it into our mouths. No ceremony or city Mvilisation here. 
13.18 brother followed at a distance, and did not begin till after much entreaty; 
but once engaged, played as good a fist as Abougosh himself. Thus we all 
^^N'eiit on eating, talking, laughing, and enjojring ourselves, till abuirdaat 
repletion taught us to desist. Then, AUican de lilla^ glory to God, we are 
satisfied ; and a servant comes round with a pitcher full of water, part of 
livbich he pours upon our hands ; we wash, and it falls into the basin below ; 
tlien, having dried, he receives the towel, and goes round to perform the 
same ceremony to the next, and thus makes the tour of the company. 

^* Next morning we left our beds at an early hour ; but the earliest of the 
party was preceded by Abougosh. On going to the top of the stairs, whero 
a low wall between the two houses furnished a charming prospect of the 
valley below, I found him sitting on his heels in the shade, although the 
sun had scarcely shone on his abode. He had just taken his pipe from his 
lips to address a party of men whom he had called around him, and whom, 
it appeared, he was about to dispatch on some piratical expedition. 
He saluted me kindly on my approach, and invited me to sit down 
beside him. The servant immediately brought me a pipe and a cup of 
coffee, which I continued to enjoy, while Abougosh proceeded in his instruc- 
tions to his attendants. Here the man was all alive, his sleeping energies 
were roused, eyery faculty of his soul was braced, and every fibre of his body 
in action ; the muddy reserve was cleared from the bottom of his eyes, 
which shot forth a keen and living intelligence, that pierced the inmost soul 
of his hearers. I did not understand the third of what he said ; but hia 
' looks and gestures spoke folios, and would have explained themselves to the 
deaf. At length the conference ended, the attendants withdrew, and 
Abongosh smoothing up hb face laid his energies once more asleep." 
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From the long and sterile valley of Jcnniali, the road paases thran^ s | 
narrow gullet into a smaller tract, wh«r«ui ave a Ibw Tillages and patches < 
of vineyards. At the end of the defila nma a brook into the valley o< 
Elab, or the Terebinthine Yalley, whenee it is said David picked op th« 
stones with which he slew Goliath ; on the left hand rose the hills towardi 1 
Samaria, bleak and desolate. Th* road now becomes more rockj, the 
scene more wild and cheerless, and no objeet presents itself to arreei 
the traveller's attention, or to bagaile for a moment his impaiiena 
for the first sight of the Holjr City. At le»gth it opens upon him 
at the issue from a defile. The view of it from this approach is 
sudden and near, and for that reasoa, perhaps, more impressiTe thaa 
if the mind had been prepared lor it by a more distant visioo. The 
first involuntary exolMnatioii that bnrets forth, is that which prophecy 
has said shall be in the movth of ^* all that pass," — " Is this the dty 
that men call the perfeetion of beaipty, the joy of the whole earth ? " It is 
impoesible^at any delineation can be more just or any imago more vivid 
than ie contained in these few words ; ^* How doth the city sit solitary / " 
The sight carried across a tract of gray, desolate, and barren rock, and the rains 
oi the Muslim burial-gronnd, with crumbling tombs on every hand, rests upon 




a bare dead wall, above which little is seen but the graceless domes of houses, 
and the tops and minarets of a few mo9que8, and the wild hills in the dis- 
tance beyond Jordan, at the foot of which lies the Dead Sea. Scarcely a 
sign of vegetation can be traced, with the exception of the leaden green of 
a few ragged olives ; and the city, placed on the brow of the hil), as if an 
object for observation, looks as if a portion of it had fallen down the steep, 
and presents one of the most gloomy and melancholy spectacles that 
imagination can conceive. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

JsauBALni. — Church of thb Holy Srpdlcurb. — Environs or the City. 

.A^rr length '^ our feet stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem ! — Peace be 
l^lmin thy walla, and prosperity within thy palaces." As we enter the 
Be^tUehem or Yaffa gate we have on our left a small wheat-field in which 
tlieT<e is an oblong pit twenty feet deep, and lined coarsely with small stones. 
'X'iais my cicerone informed me was the pool of Hezekiah, and the place where 
SA^^fasheba had bathed. '' And where," said I, '' was David ?" — *' Standing 
SL% that window, up there," he replied, with the utmost gravity, pointing at 
tHe same time to a small iron grating in one of the square towers near the 
g&te. The man was not a very trustworthy authority on matters of his- 
tory : for when he showed me a house in which he said Bonaparte had 
resided, and I asked him when was it Bonaparte had been in the country, he 
Answered, ^^ In the time of our Lord." * I chanced afterwards to enter the 
to^wer, which served as a barrack for some Albanian soldiers, when one of 
tlie men pointed out to me a mark in the window-seat which he said was the 
impression of David's elbow. t 

Thus almost the first step I made within the walls of the Holy City brought 
'before me one of that host of legends by which a locality is assigned to every 
incident recorded in the bible history of Jerusalem. The monks show you 
the very spot where the cock crew when Peter denied his master, the five 
porches where the sick were brought to be healed, the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, where Mary Magdalen confessed her sins, nay, the mansion of Dives 
and the house of Lazarus in the parable! To judge ftrom present appearance, the 
beggar was quite as well lodged as his opulent neighbour. Then there is 
the Yia Dolorosa, the way by which the Saviour passed from the judgment 

hall of Pilate to Cal- 
vary, wherein are to be 
seen the spot where the 
people laid hold of Simon 
the Cyrene, and com- 
pelled him to bear the 
cross, and the three dif- 
ferent stones on which 
Christ, fainting,satdown 
to rest, with the dent 
mode by the cross in the 
wall of a house against 
which he fell. But all 
the other legendary lo- 
calities of Jerusalem are 
eclipsed by the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, of which we shall speak presently in detail. The 
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^mUe 18 the only safe guide-book in this land of ignorance and superstition. 
^ ^Vet while I question the truth, I would not impugn the poetry of some 
>C these traditions, or deny that they add a peculiar and most thrilling 
interest to the scenes to which they are attached — laea ionctaf indeed, when 
^re think of them as shrines hallowed by the pilgrimages and the prayers of 

It 18 interesting to note that it is still a common custom throughout the 
^Easi, — and I observed it this morning in the streets of Jerusalem, — to lay a 
cxnpple or a leper, like Lazarus, at the door of some wealthy man, or to place 
Iftim m a public thoroughfare stretched upon his mat or wooden litter. The 
l>lind too line the approaches to the city, and cry out with'a loud voice to 
the passers-by for mercy and for charity. 

On entering the gates of Jerusalem, apart from the overpowering 
recollections which naturally rush upon the mind, I was in many respects 
agreeably disappointed. From the descriptions of Chateaubriand and other 
travellers^ I had expected to find the houses of the city miserable, the streets 
:filthy, and the population squalid. Yet the first impression made on my 
mind was of a different character ; nor did I afterwards see any reason 
to doubt the correctness of this first impression. The houses are in 
general better built, and the streets cleaner, than those of Alexandria, 
Smyrna, or even Constantinople. Indeed of all the Oriental cities it was my 
lot to visit, Jerusalem after Cairo is the cleanest and most solidly built. The 
streets, it is true, are narrow and very rudely paved, like those of all cities 
in the East. The houses are of hewn stone, often large, and furnished with 
small domes on the roofs, which seem to be not merely for ornament, but to 
he intended on account of the scarcity of timber to aid in supporting and 
strengthening the otherwise flat roofs. There is usually one or more over 
each room in a house ; and they serve also to give a greater elevation, and 
an architectural effect to the ceiling of the room which rises withiu them. 
The bouse-tops are the constant retreats of the people, and many of them 
are covered with awnings. Portions of tlie parapet walls are curiously con- 
structed of small cylinders of red crockery- ware, piled up in a pyramidal 
form, and forming a kind of open work that allows the air to blow through, 
and produces a most refreshing current* The inhabitants say that this con- 
struction has also the effect of preserving the wall from being blown down 
by the many sudden squalls and tempests common to this country at 
particular seasons. Besides this it is useful in permitting the ladies to 
observe unseen what is going forward in the neighbourhood, t 

Ancient Jerusalem was built upon several hills, the names of which must 
be fi&miliar to every reader: they are easily distinguishable though the 
natural surface has undergone great changes. We leam from Josephus that 
some of these elevations were cut down, and the valleys between them filled 
up by the Asmonean kings ; whilst the decay of ancient buildings and the 
accumulation of rubbish through so many ages have probably done yet more 
to encumber and conceal the original features of this site. The present town 
is full of inequalities ; you are ever ascending or descending ; there are no 
level streets ; and houses are built upon mountains of rubbish, which are 
probably twenty, thirty, or fifty feet above the original soil, j; 
I • Ubid LindMy. f !>'• Robimon. Wilde. J Dr. Olin. ^"2 
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The first and moet interesting object within the walls of the holy city, the 
spot to which every pilgrim first directs his steps, is the Holy Sepulchre. 

The approach to it 
from every direction lies 
through narrow filthy 
lanes, and small bazaars 
generally filled with 
ragged Arab women, 
the vendors of vege- 
tables and snails, the 
latter of which lure much 
eaten here, especially 
during Lent. After many 
crooked turnings we 
arrive in the large square 
court in front of the 
church. Here the scene 
exhibited, in the height 
of the pilgrim season, is 
of the most motley and 
extraordinary appear- 
ance. On the upper 
raised steps are tables 
spread with coffee, sher- 
bet, sweetmeats and 
refreshments; through- 
out the court are seated 
pedlars and the Bethle- 
hemite vendors of holy 

merchandise, such as crosses, beads, rosaries and amulets, and mother-o'- 
pearl shells, which are brought generally from the Red Sea, and engraved 
vrith religious subjects chiselled in relief; models of the Holy Sepulchre in 
wood inlaid with mother-o^-pearU and drinking-cups from the deposits of 
the Jordan, with verses from the Bible engraved on them ; they are nearly 
as black as ebony and take a fine polish. Through these wares hundreds of 
persons pass and repass ; pilgrims of many nations in their different costumes; 
Latin, Armenian, Russian, Greek, and Coptish friars, with Turkish, Amaout 
and Arab soldiers — all forming the most extraordinary scene that could be 
found in any spot upon the globe ; and a polyglot language is heard sucli 
as few other places in the world could exhibit. The Mussulmans as well 
as the Christians make pilgrimages to el-Khoddes,* *^the Holy City," 
especially at Easter, when they have a religious festival that lasts a week. 

The key of the church is kept by the governor of the city ; the door is 
guarded by a Turk, and opened only at fixed hours, and then only with the 
consent of the three convents, and in the presence of the several dragomen ; an 
arrangement which often causes great and vexatious delays to such as desire 

* The modern, and probably abo the moit ancient naoae of Jerusalem among the Anbt. 
Herodotus calls it Kadytos. 
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•»dmittaace. This formality was probably intended for solemnity and effect, 

>mit its consequence is exactly the roTerse ; for as soon as the door is opened, 

-^e pilgrims, who have almost all been kept waiting for some time, and have 

^matnrally become impatient, rush in, struggling with each other, oyertuming 

^lie dragomen, and thumped by the Turkish door-keeper, and are driven 

1 ike a herd of wild animals into the body of the church. There is no attempt 

1-iere to exaggerate a picture the lightest shades of which are already too dark. 

The facts we relate are proved by the concurrent testimony of many eyo- 

^^nritaeases, English, American, French, and German ; and Catholic travellers 

liave been no less vehement than Protestant in denouncing the scandalous 

indecencies practised round the supposed tomb of the Rede^er. The tur* 

bulenoe of the scene may not be equally great in all years, for the number of 

pilgrims fluctuates annually from three thousand to perhaps twenty thousand; 

I but when they muster in full strength, we may well believe that the traveller 

'will have reason, like Mr. Stephens, *^ frequently to consider it putting life 

and limb in peril to mingle in that crowd. '* 

Snppoeing then the rush over, and the traveller to have recovered from its 
effects, he will find himself in ^ large apartment, forming a sort of vestibule ; 
on the left, in a recess in the wall, is a large divan, cushioned and carpetted, 
where the Turkish door-keeper is usually sitting with half-a-dozen of his 
friends, smoking the long pipe and drinking coffee, and always conducting 
himself with great dignity and propriety. Directly in front, within the body 
of the church, having at each end three enormous wax candles more than 
twenty feet high, and a number of silver lamps suspended above it of 
different sizes and fashions, gifts from the Catholic, Greek, and Armenian 
convents, is a long flat stone called, the ^' stone of unction," and on this it is 
said the body of our Lord was laid when taken down from the cross, and 
washed and anointed in preparation for sepulture. This is the first object 
that arrests the pilgrims on their entrance ; and here they prostrate them- 
selves in succession, the old and the young, women and children, the rich 
man and the beggar, and all kiss the sacred stone. It is a slab of polished 
white marble, and only does duty as a substitute for the genuine stone which 
is said to be beneath it : but this consideration in no degree affects the mul- 
titude or the fervour of the kisses it receives. As you advance towards the 
stone you have Mount Calvary immediately on your right hand. 

Beyond the stone of unction the traveller finds himself in the body of the 
church, a space of about 300 feet in length, and 160 in breadth. In front 
his progress is arrested by the southern exterior of the Greek Chapel, which 
occupies more than half the great area : on liis left, at the western end, is a 
circular space, about 100 feet in diameter, surrounded by clumsy square 
columns, which support a gallery above, and a dome 160 feet high, of imposing 
appearance and effect. This is the Latin Chapel, in the centre of which, 
immediately below the aperture that admits light through the dome, rises a 
small oblong building of marble, twenty feet long, twelve broad, and about 
fifteen feet in height, surmounted by a small cupola, standing on columns. 
This little building is circular at the back, but square and finished with a 
platform in front* Within it is what passes for the Holy Sepulchre. 
Leaving for a moment the throng that is constantly pressing at the door 

u 3 
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of the sepulchre, let us make the tour of the church, beginning from ^ 
south-west, and proceeding by the north to the east, and so round to our 
starting point. The church, be it observed, feces the four cardinal points. 

The first object we have to notice is an iron circular railing, in the Aaipe 
of a large parrot's cage, having within it a lamp, and marking the spot wfaen 
Mary watched the crucifixion ^* afar off." In the arcades round the Latin 
dome are small chapels for the Syrians, Maronites, and other sects of 
Christians, who have not, like the Catholics, Greeks, and Armenians^ large 
chapels in the body of the church. Tlie poor Copts have nothing bnt a 
nook, about six feet square, in the western end of the sepulchre, which is 
tawdrily adorned in the manner of the Greeks. The Syrians baTe a small 
and very shabby recess, cont»ning nothing but a plain altar : in the side 
there is a small door opening to a dark gallery, which leads, as the monks say, 
to the tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus, between which, and that of the 
Saviour, there is a subterranean communication. The tombs are excavated 
in the rock which here forms the floor of the chamber. ^^ Without any expec- 
tation of making a discovery," says Stephens, *^I remember that once in prying 
about this part of the building alone, I took the little taper that lighted the 
chamber, and stepped down into the tomb ; and I had just time to see that 
one of the excavations never could have been intended for a tomb, being not 
more than three feet long, when I heard the footsteps of pilgrim- visitars, and 
scrambled out with such haste, that I let the taper faU, put out the light, 
and had to grope my way back in the dark." 

Further on, and nearly in range of the front of the sepulchre, is a large 
opening, forming a sort of court to the entrance of the Latin Chapel. On 
one side is a gsdlery containing a fine organ ; and the chapel itself is neat 
enough, and differs but little from those in the churches of Italy. 

The organ of the Latins is a sore annoyance to their neighbouiB the 
Greeks, from whose religious service all instrumental music is excluded ; 
but they make up for that defect by the most discordant nasal singing 
imaginable, each vying with his neighbour, and braying with a forty-nose 
power that would be really deafening by itself^ were it not overcome by the 
noise that is produced by the beating of copper drums about the sise of 
boilers, belonging to the Armenians. There are so few Copts in the place, 
that the sounds they make amount to little more than occasional whines. 
The chapel in which the organ stands is called the Chapel of the Apparition, 
where Christ appeared to the Virgin. Within the door on the right, in an 
enclosure completely hidden from view, is the pillar of flageUation, to which 
our Saviour was tied when he was scourged, before being taken into the 
presence of Pontius Pilate. As in this instance the holy object cannot be 
reached by the lips of the faithful, it is deemed equally efficacious to kiss it 
through another medium. A monk stands near the rail, and touching the 
pillar with a long stick that has a piece of leather at the point of it, hke a 
billiard cue, stretches it towards the lips that are ready pouting to receive it. 
Only half the pillar is here ; the other half is in one of the churches in Rome, 
where may also be seen the table on which our Saviour ate his last supper 
with his disciples, and the stone on which the cock crowed when Peter denied 
his master. 
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I^eaving the Chapel of the Apparition, and turning to the left with our 
aoes due east, we have on the right hand the outside of the Greek Chapel, 
nrhicli occupies the largest space in the hody of the church, and on the left is 
& range of chapels and doors, the first of which leads to the prison where 
ihey Bay our Saviour was confined before he was led to the crucifixion. In 
Eront of the door is an unintelligible machine, described as the stone on 
^wbicli Xle was placed when put in the stocks. Tlie reader in all probability 
never lieard before of this incident in the history of man's redemption ; but 
the Oliristians in Jerusalem have a great deal more of such knowledge than 
they gain from the Bible. 

In the semicircle at the eastern part of the church, there are three chapels; 
one oC these contains the stone on which our Lord rested previously to ascend- 
ing ^/[onnt Calvary ; another is the place where the soldiers parted his raiment 
amongst them ; and the third marks the spot where Longinus, the soldier 
"who pierced his side, passed the remainder of his days in penance. Beneath 
one of the altars lies a stone having a hole through it, and placed in a short 
trongh, so that it seems impossible for any thing but a spectre to pass 
through the hole. Nevertheless the achievement was a customary penance 
among the Greeks, and called by them '' purgatory ;" until a lady, enceinte^ 
in labouring to drag herself through it, came to some mischief; and ever 
since that accident the Turks have in mercy guarded the stone by an iron 
grating. 

In this part also is the entrance to one of the most holy places in the 
chnrch, the Chapel of the Cross. Descending twenty-eight broad marble 
steps the visitor comes to a large chamber eighteen paces square, dimly 
lighted by a few distant lamps ; the roof is supported by four short columns 
with enormous capitals. In front of the steps is the altar, and on the right 
a seat on which the Empress Helena, advised by a dream where the true 
cross was to be found, sat and watched the workmen who were digging 
below. Descending again fourteen steps another chamber is reached, darker 
and more dimly lighted than the first, and hung with faded red tapestry ; a 
marble slab, having on it a figure of the cross, covers the mouth of the pit 
in which the true cross was found, 

On reascending into the body of the church, and approaching the vestibule 
through which we first entered, we find Mount Calvary on our left. This 
we ascend by a narrow marble staircase of eighteen steps, formed of a 
single stone, a fact to which the pilgrim's attention is solicited by the monks 
as a proof that the chapel at the top is really founded on the natural rock. 
But this fact would prove nothing ; for there is a staircase in the Ruspoli 
Palaazo at Rome of one hundred and twenty steps, cut from a single block 
of white marble. Every visible part of the chapel is a manifest /i^ru;. To 
this objection it is answered that ^' the stone- work cases the rock," which 
may or may not be true ; but wherever examination might be allowed it 
seems to be purposely withheld. 

The chapel is about fifteen feet square, paved with marble in mosaic, and 

hung on all sides with silken tapestry and lamps dimly burning ; it is divided 

by two short pillars hung also vrith silk, and supporting quadrangular arches. 

s At the extremity is a large altar, ornamented with paintings and figures ; 
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and nnder the altar a circular Bilver plate with a hole in the oentfe, inli* I 
eating the spot in which rested the step of the cross. In this phase, ta aal 
English traveller relates, his feelings were jarred by one of those mto^tiA 1 
incidents that sometimes occar, to the discomfiture of all enthnsiasni. As 1m I 
was bending with deep emotion over the spot which the Romaa Church ^ 
adores, a Greek from behind whispered in his ear, ^* That's not the plaee ; 
some feet farther, signore/' On each side of the principal hole is another, 
the two designating the places where the crosses of the two thieves were 
erected ; and near by, on the same marble platform, is a crevice about three 
feet long and three inches wide, having brass bars over it and a coTering of 
silk. Removing the covering and aided by a lamp one sees beneath a 
fissure in the rock ; and this, say the monks, is the rock that was rent 
asunder, and ^^ through this rent," they add, " the soul of the bad thief went 
to hell." 

Behind the altar and separated from it by a thin wall is a chapel, in the 
centre of which b a stone marking the exact spot where Abraham was abont 
to sacrifice Isaac ; and the monks state that when the cross was laid down, 
before it was raised, our Lord'^s head rested upon this point ; they' seem to 
consider the establishment of this fact necessary to the complete fnlfilmeot 
of the type. It may seem idle to repeat such vain and senseless opinions ; 
at the same time the narration of them is not without its use, as tending to 
justify the doubts that arise upon all the traditionary information so un- 
sparingly bestowed. 

Descending to the floor of the church, we are shown another rent in t2i€ 
rock, said to be a continuation of the one above ; but so guarded by an iron 
grating, that examination is out of the question, as it can only be examined t 
by thrusting a taper through the bars. Directly opposite the fissure is i 
large monument over the head of — Adam. 

The little chapel on the spot where Mary stood when St. John received 
our Lord's dying injunction to protect her as his mother, is an appendage to ' 
Mount Calvary. 

The reader will probably think that all these things are enough, and more 
than enough, to be comprised under on^ roof. And now, having finished the 
tour of the church, let us return to the great object of the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem— the Holy Sepulchre. Taking off the shoes on the marble platform 
in front the visitor is admitted by a low door, on entering which the proudest 
head must needs do reverence. In the centre of the firet chamber is the 
stone which was rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchre — a square 
block of marble cut and polished ; and, though the Armenians have lately 
succeeded in establishing the genuineness of the stone in their chapel on Mount 
Zion (the admission by the other monks, however, being always accompanied 
by the assertion that they stole it), yet the infatuated Greek still kisses and 
adores the block of marble as the very stone on which the angel sat when he 
announced to the women, ^^ He is not dead ; he is risen ; come and see the 
place where the Lord lay.^^ Again bending the head, and lower than 
before, the visitor enters the inner chamber, the holiest of holy places. The 
sepulchre **hewn out of the rock" is a marble sarcophagus, somewhat 
resembling a common bathing tub, with a lid of the same material. Over it 
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^g forty- three lamps, which hum without ceasing night and day. The 
[>phagiis is six feet one inch long, and occupies about one-half the 
c^l'mci.snber ; and one of the monks being always present to receive the gifts or 
*-«T.l>ate of the pilgrims, there is only room for three or four at a time to 
^'■^V«r. The walls are of a greenish marble, usually called verdantique, and 
^^m^iB is all. And it will be borne in mind that all this is m a building above 
S^^^=^°n^) standing on the floor of the church. 

**" Many of both sexes," says Major Skinner, '^ entered while I stood by 
'^Ws tomb^ and prayed with the greatest fervour. Some kissed the stone and 
dmpped their tears upon it ; while others rubbed their faces and hands on 
^l-M^ hallowed place over and over again, as if they expected to retain for 
^^ver a portion of its sanctity. Where could there be a more impressive, a 
lore solemn scene ? Yet the monks carry their nonsense to the grave itself 
■^here they believe our Saviour lay. The Greek priest had a large collection 
of tapers ready to light on receiving a coin from the pilgrims. These were 
stuck in a row above the tomb, which forms an altar, and melted away 
i.&pon it, while the money paid for this duty rang upon the sacred sepulchre. 
*" And this,' thought I, *• in honour of Him who cast out all them that bought 
and sold in the Temple.'* No place is so likely to make a rational Christian 
vnonm as Jerusalem.'*^ The Greek monk who keeps watch in the sepulchre 
extinguishes the pilgrims'* candles when they are half burnt out ; the remains 
are the perquisite of the Greek Church ; and that community, it was confi- 
dently asserted in Tumer^s time (1815), gained ten purses a year by its 
traffic in candW ends thus carried on within the tomb*. 

The first tendency of every generous mind, on visiting Jerusalem, is, we 
are sure, rather to acquiesce if possible in the truth of the tradition that fixes 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, than to cavil at a belief so dear to the 
Christian heart. The feelings of a man are to be envied, who can, indeed, 
regard the small chapel in the great church as the '* Mansion of Victory, 
where Christ triumphed over the grave, and disarmed death of all its 
terrors.''^ It is scarcely possible to conceive a higher or holier enthusiasm ; 
and it would be far more agreeable to sustain than to dissolve such illusions. 
But a reaction always takes place on beholding the vile indecencies practised 
by superstitious votaries on the very threshold of the grave which they 
suppose to have been hallowed by the remains of their Redeemer. The 
thought will then assuredly arise, that if this be really the sepulchre of 
Christ, it would have been far better for the interests of Christianity that it 
had for ever remained locked up in the hands of the Turks, and all access to 
it been denied to Christian feet. 

It has been shown by Dr. Robinson (incomparably the most trust- worthy 
of all modern writers on the Holy Land) that it is scarcely possible that the 
modem Calvary should have lain without the limits of the ancient walls, as 
the Gospels expressly assert the true Calvary to have done. We do not 
here allude to the third or outer walls (marked on the plan), which were 
not erected until ten or twelve years after the death of Christ, but to the 
second or interior wall, wliich began at the gate of Gennath, near the tower 

* Stephens. ISkiaDer. Monro. Turner. Poujoulat. 
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of Hipplcos, in the castle of David (3 in the plan), and ran to the fiottfai 
Antonia on the N. of the temple, (that is to a point a little to the right d 
4 and N. of 10.) Of the date of its erection we are nowhere informed; 
but it must probably have been older than the time of Hezekiah, nrho bmh 
within the city a pool apparently the same which now exists under his i 
(opposite 31 and adjoining 2.) 

On viewing the city from the remains of the ancient Hippioos, as well aa 
from the site of Antonia, we* were satisfied that if the second wall might be 
supposed to have run in a straight line between those points, it would have 
left the church of the Holy Sepulchre without the city; and thus far have settled 
the topographical part of the question. Bnt it was not less easy to peroetve 
that in thus running in a straight course the wall must also have left the 
Pool of Hezekiah on the outside ; or if it made a curve sufficient to include 
this pool, it would naturally also have included the site of the Sepulchre, 
unless it made an angle expressly in order to exclude the latter spot. Besides 
this, Joseph us distinctly testifies that the second wall ran in a circle or curve 
obviously towards the north: and here let us mention a fact which we 
noticed near the Damascus gate, and which apparently has not been men- 
tioned by any writer. 

Every traveller has probably observed the large ancient hewn atooes 
which lie just in the inside of that gate towards the east. In looking 
at these one day and passing round them we were surprised to find th^re a 
square dark room adjacent to the wall ; the sides of which were entirely com- 
posed of stones having precisely the character of those still seen at the comers 
of the Temple area, — ^large, bevilled, with the whole surface hewn smooth, 
and thus exhibiting an earlier and more careful style of architecture than 
those remaining on the tower of Hippicus. Connected with the room 
on the west side is a winding staircase, leading to the top of the wall, 
the sides of which are of the same character. Following out this dis- 
covery, we found on the western side of the gate, though further from it, 
another room of precisely the same kind, corresponding in all respects to 
that upon the eastern side, except that it had been much more injured in 
building the present wall, and is in part broken away. Some of the stones 
are much disintegrated and decayed ; but they all seem to be lying in their 
original places as if they had never been disturbed or removed from the spot 
where they were first fitted to each other. The only satisfactory conjecture 
which I can form respecting these structures is that they were ancient towers 
of a date anterior to the time of Herod, and probably the guard^houses of an 
ancient gate upon the spot. This gate could have belonged only to the 
second wall. Another conjecture is indeed possible, viz., that when Adrian 
rebuilt the city, the Romans may have taken stones from the ruins of the 
Temple and built the towers. But this seems inconsistent with the style of 
architecture, the evident fitting of the stones to each other, and also with 
their decay apparently in their original places. Nor is such a conjecture 
supported by anything imalogous in other parts of the city. 

Again, had this wall, built for the defence of the city, run a straight 
course, it would have then passed obliquely over the very foot of the hill 

• Dr. RobintoB^ 
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Akra, and have been oyerlooked and commanded on the west by every other 
part of the same hill. In this case too the whole space incladed in the lower 
city wonld have been reduced to a small triangle of about 600 yards on the 
soath side, and some 400 yards on the east fiide, a space not equal to that of 
many squares in London. Yet we know that this lower city, at the time 
of the crucifixion, was extensive and populous ; three gates led from it to 
the Temple ; and ten years later Agrippa erected the third wall far beyond 
the limits of the present city, in order to shelter the extensive suburbs, 
which before were unprotected. These suburbs could not well have arisen 
within the short interval of ten years, but must have already existed before 
the time of our Lord's crucifixion. 

After examining all these circumstances repeatedly upon the spot, and as, 
I hope, without prejudice, the minds of both my companion and myself 
were forced to the conviction that the hypothesis which makes the second 
wall to run so as to exclude the alleged site of the Holy Sepulchre is, 
on topographical grounds, untenable and impossible. If there was a 
prejudice upon my own mind, it was certainly in favour of an opposite 
result ; for I went to Jerusalem strongly prepossessed with the idea that the 
alleged site might have lain without the second wall. 

But even if such a view could be admitted, the existence of populous 
suburbs on this part is strongly at variance with the probability that here 
should have been a place of execution, with a garden and a sepulchre. The 
tombs of the ancients were not usually within their cities, nor among their 
habitations ; and, excepting those of the kings on Zion, there is no evidence 
that sepulchres existed in Jerusalem. 

The most plausible argument in favour of the genuineness of the so-called 
holy sepulchre, is founded on the presumption that the site must have been 
known and regarded with peculiar reverence by the first Christian church 
in Jerusalem ; this being granted, there is the highest probability that its 
memory should have been preserved down to the age of Adrian, who set 
up a statue of Venus upon Calvary, and one of Jupiter over the holy 
sepulchre; by this imprudent profanation, it is argued, idolatry over- 
reached itself, and did, in fact, only perpetuate the identity of the sacred 
places, until Constantino surrounded them with those tokens of authenticity 
which have remained about them to the present day. 

Now, this is indeed a strong case at first view ; but its strength is merely 
specious. Though it be freely conceded that the early Cliristians must 
have had a knowledge of the places where the Lord was crucified and 
buried, there is not a shadow of evidence either in the New Testament or 
in the history of the primitive church that they regarded those places vnth 
any veneration. The writers do not even make, on behalf of their Lord and 
Master, the natural appeal which Peter employs in the case of David, ^' that 
he is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is vrith us unto this day." 
The great apostle of the Gentiles, whose constant theme is the death and 
resurrection of Christ, and the glory of his cross, has not, in all his writings, the 
slightest aUusion to any reverence for the place of these great events, or the 
instrument of the Saviour's passion. On the contrary, the whole tenor of 
our Lord'^s teaching, and that of Paul, and indeed of every part of the New 
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Testament, was directed to draw off the minds of men from an attadiBeot 
to peculiar times and places, and to lead tlie true worsbippera to wonkxp 
God not merely at Jemsalem or on Mount G^erizim, bat eyerTwhera *^ is 
' spirit and in truth/^ 

The erection of an idol over the sepulchre* hj Adrian about A.D. lc5 
would certainly have great weight in a decision of the question, could thb 
be regarded as a well* ascertained fact. But what is the amount of testnnonT 
bearing on the point ? It is simply what writers expatt/aeto have meniioBed 
such an idol as standing, not over the sepulchre known of old as thai of 
Christ, but over the epot fixed upon by CoiutafUine €U thai Mepulchre. Their 
testimony proves conclusively that an idol stood upon that spot ; bat it hag 
no bearing to show that this spot was the true sepulchre. Eueebios, Uie con- 
temporary and eye-witness, makes no mention of any tradition oonnected 
with the idol. Jerome, sixty years later, is the only one to ascribe it to 
Adrian ; and Sozomen in the middle of the fifth century is the first to remark 
that the heathen erected it in the hope that Christians who came to pay tiieir 
devotions at the sepulchre would thus have the appearance of worshipping an 
idol. Yet from these slender materials the skilful pen of Chateaabriand 
has wrought out a statement so definite and specious, and one which has 
been so often reproduced after him in different forms by other writers, that 
most readers who have not had an opportunity of investigation have pro- 
bably regarded the matter as a well-established fact. 

Thus the positive proofs alleged in favour of an earlier tradition respecting 
the Holy Sepulchre vanish away ; and even the probabilities urged on the 
case are opposed by many cogent circumstances ; such, for instance^ as the 
utter silence of Eusebius and of all following writers as to the existence of 
any such tradition. Nor is this all, for the language, both of Eusebius and 
Constantino himself, seems strongly to imply, that no such former tradition 
could have been extant, and goes to show that the discovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre was held to be the result, not of a previous knowledge derived 
from tradition, but of a supernatural interposition and revelation. 

But even were it possible to prove the existence of such a prevailing 
tradition as that in question, it would still remain to be asked, must that 
tradition necessarily have been deserving of implicit credence ? Let ns 
comp«ire it with another tradition of precisely the same character and import 
The place of our Lord's ascension must have been, to the first Christians in 
Jerusalem, an object of no less interest than his sepulchre, and conld 
not but have been equally known to them. The knowledge of it, too, 
would have been handed dovm from century to century through the same 
succession of bishops and holy men. In this case, moreover, we know that 
such & tradition did actually exist before the age of Constantino, which 
pointed out the place of the ascension on the summit of the Mount 
of Olives. Yet, notwithstanding this weight of testimony and the 
apparent length of time and unbroken sueoession through which the story 
had been handed down, the tradition itself is unquestionably false, since it 
is contradicted by the express declaration of Scripture. According to St 
Luke, Jesus led out his disciples as far as Bethany, and blessed them ; and 

* Jerome is the first to speak of the Temple of Jupiter; he wrote about A.D. 395. 
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^^vVkile he blessed them he was parted from them and carried up into 
li.^Aven. Yet Helena erected a church upon the Mount of Olives; and 
akssuredly there could have been no tradition better accredited in respect to the 
JEIoly Sepulchre. Indeed the fact that no pilgrimages vrere made to the 
l^^^ter goes strongly to show that there was no tradition respecting it 
^^wliatever. 

Thus in whatever way we view the question we are led irresistibly to the 

conclusion that the Golgotha and the tomb now shown in the Church of the 

£Xoly Sepulchre are not upon the real places of the crucifixion and resurrec- 

-fe-ion of our Lord. If it be asked, Where then are the true sites to be 

sought ? the reply must be that probably all search can onlj be in vain. 

"^Te know nothing more from the Scriptures than that they were near each 

other, without the gate and nigh to the city in a frequented spot. This 

^^ivould fayour the conclusion that the place was probably upon a great road 

leading from one of the gates ; and such a spot would only be found upon 

the western or northern sides of the city, on the roads leading towards 

Joppa or Damascus.* 

Good Friday, On this night the monks of the Latin Convent performed 
the ceremony of the crucifixion. Tlie doors were open at an early hour for a 
short time, and then closed for the night, so that we were obliged to be there 
two or three hours before the ceremony began. Most of the pilgrims had 
prepared against the tcdiousness of waiting by bringing with them their beds, 
mats, and coverlets ; and all around the floor of the church, men, women, 
and children were taking an intermediate nap. The proceedings commenced 
in the chapel of the Latin Convent, where priests, monks, and prior with his 
gold mitre and black velvet cloak trimmed with gold, and some other 
dignitaries of the church, were present, all very richly dressed. 

On a large cross was a jointed figure representing the Saviour, the 
crown of thorns on his head, nails in his hands and feet, blood trickling from 
them, and a gaping wound in his side. Before setting out on the procession, 
the lights were extinguished ; and in total darkness a monk commenced a 
sermon in Italian. After it the candles were relighted, banners and crucifixes 
raised, the procession moved round the church towards Calvary. Stop- 
ping at the pillar of Flagellation, at the prison where they say Christ was 
confined, where the crown of thorns were put upon his head, where his 
raiment was divided, &c., and giving a chant and an address by one ot the 
monks at each place, they wound round the church till they came back to 
the staircase leading to Calvary, and leaving their shoes below, mounted 
barefoot to the place of crucifixion. Here they first went to an altar on the 
right, where, as they have it, Christ was nailed to the cross ; and laying 
the figure down on the floor, although they had been bearing it aloft for 
more than two hours, they now went through the ceremony of nailing it ; 

* The whole of the foregoing argument is abridged from Dr. Robinson, whose reasonings 
appear to ns quite conclusive. Those who may wish to know what can be urged on the other 
side should consult the works of Mr. Wilde and Dr. Olin. The question at issue is not one lying 
exclusively between Catholics on the one side and Protestants on the other ; the voices of power- 
ful assailants and defenders are heard from among the members of both communions. 
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and retnniiog to the adjoining altar, passed the foot of the 6ro0B throitgfa the 
marble floor, and ¥ath the bleeding figure npon it, set it up in the hole in the 
natural rock, according to the tradition, on the very spot where 180O yesus 
ago Christ was crucified. At the foot of the cross a monk preached a sermon 
in Italian, warm, earnest, and impasnoned ; frequently ttuning round, and, 
with both hands extended, apostrophizing the bleeding figure aboTe him. In 
spite of mj scepticism and incredulity, and my contempt for monkish tricks, 
I could not behold this scene unmoved. Every attendant upon the cmct- 
fizion was represented ; for the governor of Jerusalem was present, witb a 
smile of scorn upon his handsome features, and Turkish and Mussfiilinait 
soldiers breaking the stillness of the scene with loud laughs of dmsion ; mad 
I could almost imagine that I heard the unbelieving Jews with gibes and 
sneers crying out, '^ If he be the King of Israel, let him come down from 
the cross ! " 

After the body had remained for some time suspended, two firian, per- 
sonating Joseph of Arimathea and Nioodemus, approached the foot of the 
cross ; and one of them on the right, with a long pair of pincers, took the 
crown of thorns from the head, waved it around slowly with a theatrically 
mournful air, kissed it, and laid it down on a table before him; lie then 
drew the long spikes from the hands and feet, and moving them around one 
by one slowly as before, kissed them and laid them also on the table. I never 
saw any thing more affecting than this representation, bad as it was, of the 
bloody drama of the crucifiidon ; and as the monks drew out the long nails 
from the hands and feet, even the scoffing Mussulmans stopped their laugh 
of derision. I stood by the table while they laid the body upon it, and 
wrapped it in a clean linen cloth ; followed them when they carried it down 
from Calvary to the stone of unction ; and stood by the head of the stone while 
they washed and anointed it and prepared it for burial. As soon as the 
image was deposited on the slab numbers of pilgrims came and prostrated 
themselves before it in the lowliest posture of Oriental abasement, mbbing 
their foreheads in the dast of the pavement, and imprinting kisses on the 
image and the marble on which it lay, with crossings, prayers, and tears, 
evincing every mark of sincerity. A Franciscan then came forward to 
address the surrounding multitude in Arabic. 

At this period of the service the pictorial effect was magnificent and sub- 
lime. The scene was sach as Rembrandt would have excelled in, and such 
as Rembrandt alone could have painted. The lights and shadows cast by 
the numerous torches were equal to the finest effect of his imagination. In 
the centre stood the prominent figure of the group, the preacher, — ^a tall, 
handsome, but austere-looking Spaniard, whose eyes of the darkest hue 
flashed fire as he warmed in his subject. His Franciscan garb, bound not 
indeed with a leather girdle about his loins, but with the knotted cord of his 
order — the Oriental tongue in which he spoke — ^his vehement, impassioned, 
but not ungraceful action — all combined to bring the Baptist vividly before 
the fancy. His audience too were strictly in keeping, and in costume 
and appearance admirably represented those who flocked to hear the 
voice of him that cried in the wilderness. The turbaned heads, the 
bearded faces, the flowing robes — the wealthy Maronite and Armenian 
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in garments of fine cloth and rich silks, standing beside the wild Arab in his 
eimple shirt of blue cotton, and the fierce-looking Bethlehemite in his woollen 
bumoofi, alternately striped white and brown — ^the Greek calojer^ with 
his rairen locks flowing over his shoulders from beneath the quadrangular 
blacic cap, and a noble black beard ; and his lay countryman in his close red 
skull-cap, ornamented with a blue tassel, surmounting the same profusion of 
bair, richly-embroidered vest and jacket, white petticoat and scarlet greaves, 
still tbe Kapfr)Ko\u6oiiVT€s koX evKVTjiiib€S Axaiol, *^ the full-haired and well- 
greaved Greeks," with various others, formed a group at once diversified and 
harmonious, with which our angular and scanty European habiliments did 
not assimilate. 

l^hen the Arabic discourse was brought to a close, the monks bore away 
the body to the sepulchre, where it was deposited till Easter-day, when the 
ceremony of the Resurrection is to be performed. It was now near two 
o'*clock ; the proceedings of the day were ended, the Mussulman soldiers had 
retired, and I returned to the convent.* 

The Holy Fire, — ^The anniversary Saturday that follows the guilt of the 

Crucifixion, and precedes the hope of the Resurrection, is observed as a most 

solemn fast in the Greek church. Entering the great church at nine o'clock 

A. M., I found some of the congregation singing, dancing, and shouting round 

the stone of unction, while others on their bare knees bowed their bare heads 

to the stone. The crowd round the sepulchre itself was dense and disorderly ; 

nevertheless through the centre of them a passage was kept always open 

for the processions of fanatics, who were continually dancing and rushing 

round the sepulchre in bodies, and raising at the same time most hideous cries, 

among which even the wild Nubian yell might be distinguished. In each 

procession some of the foremost of the party bore others standing erect on their 

shoulders, and as these latter were thrown over by the jostling and the 

rapidity of the motion, others quickly succeeded to their places, and he who 

could stand the longest seemed to be accounted the best mountebank. The 

revelry of an English fair is a scene of tranquillity and decorum compared 

with the deeds of these benighted Christians. In the darker recesses of the 

church every sense was offended, and the filthiness which made it impossible 

to walk, alike forbids one to describe. 

As I passed round the sepulchre^ along the alley that was left vacant for 
the fanatical processions, a crowd of these frenzied enthusiasts were coming 
on behind us, one bearing another on his shoulders, and chancing to push 
against my Catholic conductor, the latter instantly felled two of them to the 
ground with his fist. I returned to my den in the convent to await the 
hour when the holy fire was to play its part, of which the following is a 
short biographical notice. 

When the church of the Holy Sepulchre was exclusively in the hands of 
the Roman Catholics, it was their custom on the anniversary of the Cruci- 
fixion to extinguish the lamps throughout the church ; and on the Saturday, 
the eve of the Resurrection and the day of preparation, the bishop, entering 
the church with a solemn procession, replaced new fire in the lamps. Now, 
it chanced upon a day in the primitive ages of piety and fervour, that the 

• St«pbeni. Three Weeks io Palestine. 
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procession came down from Mount Calvary and entered tlie Holy Sepuldure, 
some of the lamps were found already burning — ^kindled by mixacQlous fire; 
and the miracle was Youchsafed every year after this to the Roman Gathciiicai 
and was fully displayed in the time of Godfrey of Boulogne. At a subaequeDt 
period, when that church had lost the ascendancy and the Greeks succeeded 
to it, the latter conceiving their faith to be as much entitled to supematoxal 
sanction as that of the Romans, and having received certain information iha^t 
the miracle would not take offence and throw them over, but would, still 
keep its engagement though they should put it off to a week latw, did m> ; 
and the miracle still waits upon the Greeks as it used to do upon the 
Romans, but at two o'clock on the following Saturday. Gibboo amy* 
(chap. Ivii.) '^ This pious fraud was first devised in the ninth century." 

Soon after twelve I returned to the church. The crowd had oonndeRaUy 
increased, but preceded by a scourge-bearer the way was cleared, and I 
reached the door leading to the gallery above. It was some time before the 
guardians would admit me, but being persuaded that the applicant waa 
really un Signers Inglete^ the door was at length opened. On tlie inside 
four monks were posted for its defence, but the number of candidates lor 
admission was numerous. One of these rushing in, the foremost monk met 
him in the face with a cudgel, and he staggered out again ; another made s 
similar attempt, and was stopped by the same process. 

It should be remarked that on the north and south sides of the little 
chapel which covers the sepulchre, in either wall is a hole of an oval fornix 
tlirough which the fire issues for the two rival parties, the Greeks and 
Armenians. The Copts, Syrians, and Abyssinians are obliged to obtain it 
as they can in the general scramble, or buy it of the former at a high price, 
as they have no private holes of their own. 

As the crisis approached, the skirmishes between Greeks and Armenians 
became severe. Towards two p.m. the Turkish governor entered, attended 
by his train and preceded by scourges, cour bashes, and staves, all 
busily employed. The conflict throughout the church now grew 
general, and sticks and fists were engaged between the contending 
zealots. The Mutesellim having given notice that he uxu ready^ the Greek 
Patriarch, called *^ the Bishop of the Fire," was next introduced, beading 
a procession of order in their best clothes, who walked at a slow pace ihrice 
round the sepulchre. At the end of the first round, as the mystic fire 
began to warm his intestines, his outer robe w:as removed : at the second 
round, his jacket and shirt were unbuttoned, and he appeared to be suffering 
under considerable increase of coke : at the third round, the jacket was taken 
off, and, with his cheeks swollen as if pregnant of fire, and groaning like 
Stromboli, he was locked into the chapel. TVliat he did within I know not 
for certain, but I conjecture that he drew a phosphorus box from the pooket 
of his breeches (which had been advisedly left on him), and therewith lighted 
some tow and turpentine. 

Withouty expectation and expectants were on tiptoe, and every one was 
provided vrith a bunch of tapers, tied fast round the wrist. Close to tlie 
Armenian hole, three men were posted in light-blue dresses, from whom, to 
a side door^ an avenue was kept clear through the mob. They were pn>- 
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Tided n^tb ten lamps, and having received the fire before any of the other 
devotees^ hurried out of the church, ducking down their heads to avoid the 
bloiivs trliat were dealt at them, and surrounded by three or four others as 
protectors. The fire thus filched, immediately appeared among the women 
stationed above in the Armenian gallery and chapel, who lighted their tapers 
and croflsed themselves with them in every direction. Some of them pressed 
tlie fire against their bared breasts, and when their tapers were thus extin- 
guished, presently lighted them to repeat the same action. Others thrust them 
into ea.p6 and handkerchiefs, which they carried for that purpose, and lighting 
them again and again, continually extinguishing them in the same manner. 

Relow, the fury of the combatants was at its height, and the church pre* 

sen ted one general and ferocious conflict. He who had obtained the fire of 

hie party, and was not strong enough to secure his retreat, was severely beaten, 

and either his tapers were taken from him, or the fire put out ; and, for this 

reason, some time elapsed before it was generally diffused throughout the 

church. It seems that the torches soonest lighted possess the greatest 

irirtue, and on that account large sums are sometimes paid for the privilege 

of the first ignition. The torches are then extinguished, carried home by 

the pilgrims, and preserved for burning round their bodies after death. 

At last the chapel and the Greek church beyond presented one blaze of 
light, and the uproar subsided. Turkish guards had been posted in differ- 
ent places as moderators, to protect the lives of the combatants ; for on 
previous occasions this ceremony had been attended with distressing casualties. 
In former times, in order to increase the delusion practised upon the devotees, 
a dove was let loose from the cupola of the tomb, at the moment the sacred 
fire appeared, to represent the Holy Ghost ! This latter part of the impious 
farce has been discontinued for some years past. 

After the fire function, a little Spanish monk afforded much amusement by 
producing a phosphorus box, and showing up the trick to the Mutesellim, to 
whom the thing seemed quite new and unintelligible. The Spaniard was 
in consequence chaired and cheered through the gallery by the Franciscans, 
who bear no good feelings towards the Greeks. 

Ten years ago a horrible catastrophe happened at the enactment of this 
ceremony. The air of the church had become so contaminated by the 
exhalations from the bodies of thousands crowded within it, that many 
persons fainted ; terror, confusion, and a rush for the door, ensued ; but as it 
turned inward it was impossible to get it opened, owing to the extreme 
pressure of the bewildered crowd against it. The governor of the city, who 
was present as a spectator in the Frank gallery, ran down and endeavoured 
to restore order ; but he too was borne down by the pressure, and was with 
great difficulty saved, being at last carried out senseless over the heads of 
the people by a strong body of soldiers. By great exertion the guard forced 
back some of the crowd with the points of their weapons, and opened the 
doors : it has been ascertained that not fewer than 300 persons perished on 
that fearful night. Those concerned in the jugglery of this miraculous fire, 
endeavoured, by all possible means, to cloak the matter, and to prevent the 
exact number that were killed from being made public ; but the impression 
made on the minds of the people was so great, that on the next day the very 
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same Armenian bishop, who had assisted at the ceremony, preached open!/ 
against its continuance, and strongly urged the people not to require the 
performance of what they had been taught to believe was miraculous. The 
Greeks, however, persuaded him afterwards to resume the farce which is 
found so profitable to the convents. The Latins at present hold the cere- 
mony in great contempt ; but, as we have already stated, it was originaUy 
their own invention* * 

On Sunday morning, being Easter or Palm Sunday, I visited for the last I 
time the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It was more crowded than I had i 
ever yet seen it. The court-yard literally swarmed with venders of amulets, i 
crucifixes, and holy ornaments ; and within the church were tables of oranges, 
figs, dates, &c. Tlie Arab baker was walking about with a large tray on 
his head, crying his bread, and on each of the altars was a sort of shop, in 
which Greeks were making and selling chaplets and wreaths of palm leaves. 
It was altogether a lively image of the scene when Christ ^* went into the 
temple and cast out them that bought and sold, and overturned the tables of 
the money changers." The ceremonies of the day were in commemoration 
of that on which our Saviour entered into Jerusalem, riding upon an ass, 
when the multitude followed him, strewing their garments and branches of 
palm trees in his path, and crying ^* Ilosannah to the Son of David !" When 
I entered, the monks of the Latin Convent were celebrating grand mass before 
the Holy Sepulchre ; and in the mean time the Greeks were getting ready 
for their turn. Their chapel was crowded, and all along the corridors the 
monks were arranging the people in procession, and distributing banners, 
for which the young Greeks were scrambling ; and in one place a monk 
with a standard in his hand, which had just been handed down from above, 
with- his back against the wall, was knocking and kicking away a crowd of 
young Greeks, struggling to obtain it for the procession. 

As soon as the Latins had finished, the Arab soldiers, whom I always 
found regular attendants at these scenes, as if they knew what was coming 
when the Greeks began, addressed them with loud shouts of ** Yellah, 
yellah-— come on, come on." A large banner was stationed at the door of 
the Sepulchre, and the rush of the pilgrims to prostrate themselves before it, 
and to touch it with their palm branches, was tremendous. A tall young 
Greek with a large turban on his head, while his left hand supported the 
banner, was laying about him with his right as if he were really defending 
the Sepulchre itself from the hands of the infidels. The procession advanced 
under a loud chant, preceded by a body of Turkish officers to clear the 
way ; then came the priests wearing their richest dresses, their mitres and 
caps richly ornamented with precious stones, and carr3ring aloft sacred 
banners, and one of them sprinkling holy water. Wherever he came the 
rush was terrible ; the Greeks became excited to a sort of frenzy in their 
eagerness to catch a drop ; and one strapping fellow bursting through the 
rear ranks, thrust his face over my shoulder and bawled out ** Papa, papa," 
in such an agonizing voice that the ** papa" aimed at him a copious dischaige, 
of which my face received the principal benefit. When the largest banner 
• Monro. WUde. MaundreU. ProkcMfa. ~^ 
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^a!me rouad, the struggle to tonch it with the palm-branches was inconoeiv* 
i.ble. A Turkish officer had until this time covered me with his body, and 
by dint of shouting, kicking, and striking furiously about him, saved me till 
the procession passed by ; but after this the rush became dreadful. I could 
feel my ribs yielding under the pressure, and was really alarmed, when a 
sudden and mighty surge of the struggling mass hurried me into the stock in 
trade of a merchant of dates and oranges. Instead of picking up his goods, 
the fellow grappled at me ; but I got out of his clutches as well as I could ; 
and, setting up for myself, kicked, thumped, and scuffled until I made my 
vray to the door ; and that was my last visit to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Enough for the present of these scenes of fraud, folly, and shame ; let us 
turn to purer objects of contemplation. Let us issue from St. Stephen'^s 
gate, and pausing for a moment among the tombs in the Turkish burial- 
ground, cross the bridge over the Brook Kedron, and the mysterious Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and ascend the Mount of Olives. At the foot of the hill 







Moant lloriah and the Mount of OUvc*. 



we come to a small enclosure, supposed, with great probability, to be the 
Garden of Gethsemane. There can be no doubt that if it be not the 
garden, it must at least be very near its site. It is a level space, about 
fifty paces square, surrounded by a low wall of loose stones. It contains 
eight olive trees whose age is incalculable, and which are fondly imagined to 
have been standing in the time of our Saviour. One of these, the largest, 
hacked and scarified by the knives of pilgrims, is reverenced as the identical 
tree under which Christ was betrayed ; and its enormous roots growing high 
out of the earth, could induce a belief of almost any degree of antiquity. 
Mr. Wilde, a scientific observer, thinks there is nothing unreasonable in 
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imputing an ezittenoe of nineteen centuries to these trees ; and it ia nearly 
certain that they were in being at least eight hundred years ago ; for they 
pay only eight nUcby in accordance with the rate of duty imposed at the 
period when the Turks first conquered Jerusalem, whilst olive trees of later 
growth pay half the crop.* 

Above the garden is a paved alley about four feet broad, walled off from 
the other parts ; for they say it is accursed by the footsteps of Judas Iscariot, 
and held in abhorrence by the followers of every creed. 

This garden of Gethsemane occupies the very spot one's eyes would turn 
to, looking up from the page of Scripture. It was very near one of the roost 
thronged and busy parts of Jerusalem, and yet lay so low in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, that not a sound from the busy hum of life could have reached 
its profound depth. On the west, the city walls and the high battlements of 
the Temple almost overhang the garden, while on the east the still loftier 
heights of Olivet cast their dark shade over the scene of the divine agony. 
Fitly had Judas chosen this gloomy scene for the perpetration of his black 
crime. 

The monks have 
here a grotto, which 
they show as the scene 
of the *^ agony and 
bloody s weat.*" Al way s 
these grottoes ! 

The Mount of Olives 
consists of a range of 
four mountains, with 
summits of unequal 
altitudes. The highest 
rises from the garden of 
Qethsemane, and is the 
one fixed on as the place 
of our Saviour's ascen- 
sion. About half-way 

up is a ruined raoBastery, built, according to the monks, over the spot where 
Jesus sat down and wept over the city, and uttered that prediction which 
has since been so fearfully verified. The view fh>m the summit embraces, 
perhaps, more interesting objects than any other in the world — the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, the Garden of Gethsemane and the city of Jerusalem, the 
plains of Jericho, the Valley of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 

On the top of the mountain is a miserable Arab village, in the centre of 
which is a small mosque enclosing the stone which bears the foot-print shown 
as that of our Lord. From here the ascension took place. An Arab kept 
the key and allowed us to enter. After the kissing and mumbling of 
paternosters had subsided, he opened a store of little square stones that are 
picked up about the hill, and rubbing them on the foot-print gave us all one 
a piece. The pilgrims receive them as invaluable testimonies of their pious 
journey. 

* Proketch, IUIm int hoilige Lund. 1829. 
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Although, within a Turkish mosque, the Christians have always had 
free permission to visit this relic. As the Mohammedans possess a foot 
in their own temple, which they revere as well as the stone on which it is 
impressed, there is a fellow-feeling that gains more indulgence from them for 
this particular act of idolatry. 

Descending again to the ruined monastery, I sat down to survey 
and muse over the favoured and fallen Jerusalem. From this spot is 
obtained the best view of the city, the one from which the traveller 
receives his final and remembered impression. Next to the large mosque, 
the most conspicuous objects are the two domes of the church of the 
sepalchre, — ^both of them, I think, extremely ugly ; one is black, and 
the other white. The walls are picturesque, and reminded me of bows 
and arrows, and lances, and both of the wars of the crusades. The town 
is a singular confusion ; the houses are white and irregularly built, inter- 
mingled with minarets and countless little domes. All within was as still 
as death ; and the only apparent sign of life was the straggling figure of a 
Mussulman, with his slippers in his hand, stealing up the long court-yard to 
the threshold of the mosque. The Mosque of Omar, like the great mosque 
at Mecca, is regarded with far more veneration than even that of St. Sophia, 
or any other edifice of the Mohammedan worship ; and to this day the 
Koran or the sword is the doom of any bold intruder within its sacred 
precincts. At its northern extremity is the Golden Gate, for many years 
closed and flanked with a tower, in which a Mussulman soldier is constantly 
on guard ; for the Turks believe that by that gate the Christians will one 
day enter and obtain possession of the city — city of mystery and wonder, 
and still to be the scene of miracles ! 




View of the Great MoMiue trom the City Walls. 



While I was surveying the town from this spot, mid-day sounded, and 
suddenly from every dome and minaret the muezzm called the faithful to 
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prayer. It was Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath. The chantiiig 
very magnificent, and,had a magical effect upon all within sound of it. Tine 
gates were closed, and the guards abandoned their posts and hastened to the 
mosque. The moUawies, like birds in their cages, sang away in e mul jd ^n n 
of each other, while their notes, purposely prolonged till their breath eonld 
sustain them no longer, rang through the rocky hills around. I nerer wit- 
nessed so singular a scene. The Toioes of some of the priests were powerful 
beyond belief, and all were exceedingly sweet. Crowds of people filled tl^ 
court of the temple, drawing slowly towards it ; dervishes with solemn steps 
moved along the green ; and women, enveloped in white sheets, appeared 
like funereal figures, shuffling along at a distance from the profane glances 
of men. 

I had a telescope in my hand, and sat during the continuance of pimjer in 
the spot whence I could best look into the mosque of Omar, and notice the 
devotion of all collected about it. In an hour the service was at an end, the 
crowd diminished, the guards returned to their posts, and the gates were 
again opened. The scene soon after became of a very different natore ; 
finely-dressed Turks rode down the steep to the Valley of Jehoshapliat, or 

wound along the Yale of Hinnom to that of Nehemiah, to enjoy thenasehres 
in '' fantasia," a word that has been very generally adopted from the Italijui 

into the Arabic of Syria, and the construction of which seems to be nearly as 

wide as its circulation. 

Returning along the valley of Jehoshaphat, and passing along its eastern 

sides, we came to the great burying-ground of the Jews. It looks more like 

a paved courts and I 

walked over it without 

at first perceiving it. 

Among the monuments 

are fbur unique in 

their appearance and 

construction, and known 

from time immemorial 

as the tombs of Absa- 
lom, Jehoshaphat, St. 

James, and the prophet 

Zachariah. All are cut 

out of the solid rock. 

The tomb of Absalom 

is a single stone as large 

as an ordinary two-story 

house, and ornamented with twenty-four semi-columns of the Doric order, 

supporting a triangular pyramidal top. The top is battered and defiu^ 

and no one, whether Muslim, Jew, or Christian, ever passes through the 

Valley of Jehoshaphat without casting a stone at the sepulchre of the 

rebellious son. No regular entrance to it has ever been discovered ; and the 

only way of getting into the interior is by a hole broken for the purpose in 

one of the sides. Notwithstanding the specific names given to these tombs, 

it is altogether uncertain to what age they belong ; and it is generally con- 
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sidered that the style of architecture preclades the sapposition that they are 

t^lke work of Jewish 

I>i2ilder8. 

As we passed along 

^^^-e saw a young girl 

kissing the tomb of Za- 

cliariah, and weeping as 

i£ her heart would break. 

^ly servant asked her 

x-atber roughly what she 

"vras crying about; and 

±he poor girl looking at 

liim for a moment burst 

into a flood of tears, . 

and told him that she 

mras weeping over the 

tomb of the blessed 

prophet. 

Proceeding onwards through the valley, we found the whole face of the 
precipitous rock, upon its eastern side, excavated into one vast and almost 
continuous catacomb, consisting of chambers of various sizes. Some of them 
'were simple square apartments, formed to contain a single corpse, and closed 
by a stone door, fitted into a groove round the entrance, so accurate that a 
seal might have been applied at the joining to secure the sepulchre ; and the 
first of them that I visited at once explained to me the form of the tomb of 
the Arimathean nobleman. These sepulchral grots are continued all down 
the valley of Siloam, having galleries, stairs, and small terraces cut out of the 
rock, leading from one to the other. They are all now inhabited, and 
they, with some mud-built huts at the bottom of the valley, constitute the 
village of Siloam, which contains upwards of 1500 Arabs — a vicious, quar- 
relsome, and dishonest set of people, and noted for such propensities for cen- 
turies past. On my first visit to this place, happening to poke my head 
into one of the cryptce, I was startled not a little by the wild unearthly 
scream of an old Arab crone who inhabited the interior. The noise she 
made became the signal for a general outcry ; the dwellers in the difierent 
caves popped their heads out ^om their holes like so many beavers recon- 
noitring an enemy ; the children ran shouting in all directions ; curses fell 
fast and heavy on the Giaour and the Nazarene ; and had I got into the 
harem of the pasha, the alarm could not have been greater than that which 
I excited among the whole Troglodyte population of this cemetery of the 
living. I made a hasty retreat amidst the general uproar ; and took good 
care never to venture again so far upon a tomb-hunting expedition into Siloam. 
The Fountain of the Virgin (29) is a deep excavation in the solid rock, 
into which one descends by two successive flights of steps. The water flows 
hence by a subterraneous passage under the hill, Ophel, to the Pool of 
Siloam (24) ; but whence does the fountain itself derive its supply ? Tlie 
often-repeated quotation, 

** Siloab't brook that flowed 

Fast by the Oracle of God," x 2 
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is hardly consistent with the idea, that the head of the stream should be so 
remote from the temple as is this fountain ; but there is a tradition among 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, that the latter is connected by an arti- 
ficial channel with a well placed within the inclosure of the Mosque of 
Omar ; Mr. Wilde even gives the dimensions of the passage, though it 
does not appear he himself explored it. He rests his proof of its existence 
on a story current in Jerusalem, that the rebellion of that city against 
Ibrahim Poslia was begun by the Arabs of Siloam, who made their way into 
the interior by creeping through this subterraneous conduit. The fact may 
have been so, and less likely tales figure unquestioned in grave histories ; 
but we have heard another solution of the mystery. The Grovemor of 
Jerusalem, at the time the rebellion broke out, was the son of the Sheikh of 
Siloam ; he probably left one of the gates open to his father's tribe, and then 
set the story afloat to cover his own treason.* 

The Lower Pool of Siloam is a deep square cistern, lined with masonry, 
adorned with columns at the sides, and having a flight of steps leading to 
the bottom ; beyond it the brook presents itself as a beautiful stream, that 
runs winding and murmuring through the valley. The water has a 
peculiar taste, sweetish and very slightly brackish, but not disagreeable. A 
very remarkable circumstance is related of this pool and fountain : — It is 
reported that the water in them is subject to a daily tide ; and by some 
writers it is stated to ebb and flow under lunar influence. A woman of 
Siloam, who was accustomed to frequent the place every day, informed us 
that the flowing of the water occurs at irregular intervals, sometimes two or 
three times a-day, and sometimes in summer once in two or three days. 
She said she had seen the fountain dry, and men and flocks, dependent on it, 
gathered round and suffering from thirst, when all at once the water would 
begin to boil up from under the steps, and (as she said) from the bottom in 
the interior part, and flow off in a copious stream.t 

In order to account for this irregularity the common people say that a 
great Dragon lies within the fountain ; when he is aw ake he stops the water ; 
wlien he sleeps it flows. So much for Arab philosophy ; that of the West 
has been exhausted upon ingenious arguments to account for this extraordi- 
nary phenomenon, the wonder and the admiration of the pilgrim and the 
traveller. After all, the simple explanation offered by Mr. Wilde is very pro- 
bably the true one : — ^The stream or outlet from the lower pool is conducted 
by artificial channels through the gardens and parterres that lie immediately 
horn ath it in the valley ; and it is the chief source of their fertility. Now as 
tluro is little water in the pool during the dry season, the Arabs dam up the 
scvtral streams in order to collect a sufficient quantity in small ponds adjoin- 
ing each garden ; and this they must all do at the same time, or there would 
be an unfair division of the fertilising fluid. These dams are generally made 
in the evening, and the water is drawn off in the morning or sometimes two 
or three times a day ; and thus the opening and closing of the dams produce 
the appearance of an ebb and flow in the fountains. 

* Schubert, Reiie in du Moi|[eDland. t Dr. Robinion, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

EzCDItSION TO BkTHLBBKM AMD HbBRON, TO THS PlAIN OF JkRICHO AND THE DbAD Sea.* 

The ^excursion from Jerusalem to Jericho is not without danger to those 
who attempt it in insufficient force ; for the pasha's writ does not run heyond 
Jordan, and from the hill summits of Moah, which afforded Moses a view of 
the land he was forbidden to enter, the Bedouin now overlooks the plain below, 
and occasionally swoops upon his prey. Accordingly we thought it advisable 
to obtain an escort, though our own party was tolerably strong ; and we made 
an agreement with a sheikh named Suleiman, who was recommended to us by 
the monks as a trusty man. He brought with him ten mounted Bedouins 
and six on foot to accompany us. 

It was a lovely morning as we rode out at the Yaffiei-gate, where Suleiman 
drew our attention to what he considered an interesting memento that had 
hitherto escaped our attention. Three flat circular cavities were cut in the 
stone- work, each of them a foot in diameter. These he said were intended 
to commemorate the extraordinary cheapness that prevailed many years 
ago, when a loaf of that size cost only one para f We rode down the side of 
Zion hill, a little way along the Valley of Hinnom, and ascended the Hill of 
Evil Counsel over which lies the road to Bethlehem. 

We met several flocks of sheep, preceded by their shepherds, moving 
slowly to Jerusalem, and at once the full force of all the beautiful imagery, 
and the many touching similes of Scripture, derived from such scenes and 
associations, came vividly to my mind. Not one of the docile creatures ven- 
tured before the shepherd, but they stopped or quickened their paces as he 
did ; or if a young and froward one lagged behind or strayed to either side^ a 
single word from their leader, often a very look, brought it back and checked 
its wanderings. It is almost incredible the influence the shepherds of 
Palestine have acquired over their flocks ; many of them have no dogs, but 
each man's sheep ^^ know his voice and follow him," and ^* he careth for the 
sheep." He sleeps among them at night, and in the morning leads them forth 
to pasture ; always walking before them, guiding them to those places where 
they can enjoy the best food, and resting when he thinks they have had 
enough, or during the heat of the day, in some cool shady place, where they 
all immediately lie down around him. He has generally two or three 
favourite lambs that do not mix with the flock, but follow close at his side, 
frisking and fondling about him like dogs, and when they are weaiy, he 
carries them in his bosom. It was probably to such shepherds as these that 
the angel announced the glad tidings of the Saviour's birth. :( 

We next passed the gloomy, prison-like Ghreek Convent of Elias, and there 
lost sight of Jerusalem. A little beyond this is the tomb of Rachel, a small 
building with a whitened dome, and having within it a high oblong monu- 

* Here we again join company viith HackUnder's party (tee page 165). This time it it more 
numeroua than when he croatod OTcr Lebanon, a painter and a phytician, both Germans, being 
added to it. 

t Forty parat make a piastre : a piastre is lets than two-pence half.penny English. % Wilde. 
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ment, built of brick and stuccoed over. I thought of JacoVs words in his 
last hour, when dwelling on the only indelible remembrance that earth aeemed 
to claim from him. The long exile, the converse with the angels of God, 
the wealth and greatness which had gathered round him, all jield to the 
image of the loved and faithful wife— ^' And as for me, Rachel died by me, 
in the way from Bethlehem, and I buried her there." 

The spot is as wild and solitary as can well be conceived ; no palms or 
cypresses give their shelter from the blast ; not a single tree spreads its shade 
where rest the ashes of the beautiful mother of Israel. Yet there is scMne- 
thing in this sepulchre in the wilderness that excites a deeper interest than 
more splendid or revered ones. Other tombs the traveller looks at with 
careless indifference ; beside that of Rachel, his fancy wanders to ** the land 
of the people of the East ;'" to the power of beauty, that could so long make 
banishment sweet ; to the devoted companion of the wanderer, who deemed 
all troubles light for her sake. No one can stand by this spot vdthont an 
earnest wish, and almost a conviction, that it is one of those about which 
tradition has not erred ; and whether this be Rachers tomb or not, I could 
not but remark, that while youth and beauty have faded away, and the 
queens of the East have died and been forgotten, and Zenobia and Cleopatra 
sleep in unknown graves, year after year thousands of pilgrims are thronging 
to the supposed last resting-place of a poor Hebrew woman. 

The Muslims have surrounded most of the burial places of the chief cha- 
racters of the Old Testament with more pomp and stately observance than 
this ; but the tribute they pay to Rachel's remains is far more sincere and 
impressive than walls of marble or gilded domes : the desire the Turks feel 
that their ashes may rest near hers is singular and extreme. All round this 
simple tomb lie thickly strewn the graves of the Muslims. A trait snch as 
this, speaks more for the character of this people than many volumes written 
in their praise ; for it cannot be for any greatness, or wisdom, or holiness, in 
her who sleeps beneath, (for which qualities they show so much respect to 
the sepulchres of Abraham, of David, and of his son,) but simply for the high 
domestic virtues and qualities which belonged to Rachel : she was a devoted 
wife, and an excellent mother, as well as the parent of a mighty people ; and 
for these things do the Turks venerate her memory. 

It is a scene of no common interest, when a funeral train issues from the 
gate of the city, and passes slowly over the plain of Rephaim to the lonely 
sepulchre. Were a Jew to cross the procession at this moment, he would 
be treated with deep scorn and hatred by the very people who are about to 
kneel round the ashes of one of his ancestry. Deeply fallen nation ! forbidden 
even to draw near or bow down at the place that is full of the remembrance 
of its ancient greatness.* 

From this spot, until we approached Bethlehem, the country was stony 
and uncultivated, though it hardly deserves the epithet barren ; for the fields 
where Ruth, the Moabite, gleaned after the reapers of Boaz, might again be 
rendered productive if a proper system of agriculture were adopted ; but this 
is only practicable under the walls of considerable towns. Within two miles 
of Bethlehem, fields are permitted to be waste that once amply rewarded 

* Carue, RocoUecUons of Travels in the East. Stephens. 
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the laboms of the a numerous peasantry. Now it is useless to till them : the 
BedooiiiB, who,rea^ are always in the vicinity, seize the fruit and com even 
before thejcom ^e to maturity, and the incursion of a single night is often suf- 
ficient to frofi^trate the industry of a whole year. Even in broad day light 
these barbf;lalnans do not hesitate to drive their beasts through fields of wheat 
under thegf owner's eye, and they graze their animals upon them without 
scruple. M Under such discouragements the people of Bethlehem naturally 
turn theiSr attention to other employments than agriculture : most of them 
ged in manufacturing those articles of sacred merchandise that supply 
I and warehouses in the holy city, and from the moment our party 
pd, we were beset by the clamorous importunities of a multitude of 
vkers and relic- sellers. In the streets several Bedouin blacksmiths 
work. The rude and simple character of their temporary forges 
our attention. The bellows they employed was a most primitive 
nent, being nothing more than a goat-skin bag, such as we read of 
used by the early Greeks ; it was worked by the smith's wife, who 
1 the sides together, and then drew them asunder to admit the air.* 
''The first appearance of Bethlehem is very striking in whatever direction it 
ia approached; and it does not re- 
quire even the hallowed scenes and 
the associations connected with its 
history — though they certainly give 
it an addition^ interest — to arrest the 
attention of the traveller, and bid him 
gaze upon the picturesque hill that 
rises in parterres of vineyards, almond 
groves, and fig plantations, watered 
by gentle rivulets that murmurthrough 
these terraces ; and diversified by the 
tower and the wine-press. It is a 
straggling village with one principal 
street, and is said to contain about 
3000 inhabitants, most of them Arab 
Christians, and a peculiarly deter- 
mined race, who give their oppressive 
rulers no little trouble. We pro- 
ceeded to the fortress-like convent, 
and saw in its low door a curious 
evidence of the turbulence of the land. 

thus low to prevent the marauding Arabs from riding boldly into the house. 
The monks were at prayers when we arrived, and following one of the 
brothers through the great church down a marble staircase, and along a 
subterranean corridor, we stood in the grotto called the Chapel of the Nativity. 
This place is declared, grossly in defiance of probability, to be the very stable 
where the Saviour was bom, and a niche in the wall contains a very hand- 
some white marble trough like a sarcophagus, which is shown as the very 
manger in which the infant Jesus was laid. 

• Olin. wade. 
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We passed the night in the convent, where we met with I.ospitable treat- 
ment. I was roused at daylight in the morning by a loud wailing beneath 
the window, which on rising I found overlooked the burial ground, where 
all the women of Bethlehem seemed to have assembled to call on the dead, 
as is customary among them on certain days after the decease. I imme- 
diately went down to the gathering, and drew fresh tears and louder sboats 
by my presence, while many inflicted severe blows on theur breasts. ' One old 
woman bared her bosom, which required no great ceremony indeecL for she 
had but one garment on ; and, throwing herself on the grave, thumpecain good 
earnest. They had brought flowers and herbs to strew. There wot«ld have 
been much interest in a quiet moan ; but so dire a yell set all Bymi 
flight in a moment. 

Under the guidance of one of the monks I roamed over the hoi) 
without the convent. They are very numerous ; among them is a1 
cut out of the rock, in which the Virgin concealed herself from Hero 
nursed the infant Jesus forty days before she escaped into Egypt Near" thus ' 
is another grotto, in which the Virgin, going to visit a neighbour with €he 
child in her arms, took refuge from a shower, and a few drops of her milk 
happening to fall on the ground, the cave was whitened thereby as it now 
is. Both Muslim and Christian women believe in its virtue, and resort in 
great numbers to gather the chalk, which, dissolved in water and drunk, 
restores the current to a mother's breast should it have been interrupted. 

I do not think there is a tree from Bethlehem to the Pools of Solomon, 
which lie in a hollow 
between rocky ridges 
about an hour and a 

quarter south of the .--^ ^_ 

town : all around has 
the aspect of a wilder- 
ness; but beyond the 
reservoirs the country 
becomes wooded, and 
the cave-fretted hills are 
marked with long strips 
of pasture and rich soil 
under cultivatipn. This 
appearance of the coun- 
try continues to Hebron, 
on approaching which 
fig-trees and vines increase in number : the last have the appearance of large 
trees ; from the size of the trunks one may fancy that they have been grow- 
ing since the days of Abraham. The Vale of Eschcol, where the spies sent 
out by Moses found the grapes so heavy that to carry one bunch it was 
necessary to suspend it on a pole, is about half an hour north of Hebron. 

The celebrated Pools of Solomon are really worthy of that great king : I 
had formed no conception of their magnificence. These large, strong, noble 
structures, in a land where every work of art has been hurried to destruc- 
tion, remain now almost as perfect as when they were built : there are three 
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V^ m, of the respective leogths of 380, 423, and 582 feet, their least hreadth 
r Jp^iheir greatest 250 feet ; depth 25, 39, and 50 feet. They lie one above 
r<her on the side of a hill, and are so constructed that when the water 
upper one has reached a certain height it flows into the second, and 
se into the third. Small aqueducts lead from each of these cisterns to a 
1 one that conducts the water to Jerusalem by a very tortuous course, and 
i considerable rapidity, as we could perceive by the open places left in it 
I and there. From the pools to Jerusalem cannot be much less than eighty 
I liles by flight ; and when it is considered that the aqueduct traverses a 
I of rocky hills, valleys, and ravines, its line may be estimated at more 
ilian twice that length, 

A little to the east of the pools, towards the region of the Dead Sea, is a 
t^ery large grotto, supported by great pillars of the natural rock, perfectly 
dry, without petrification or stalactites : it is a complete labyrinth within, 
a.iid, as in many of the ancient catacombs, a man might easily lose himself 
for ever in its windings. It lies in the mountainous wilderness of Engaddi, 
find is supposed to be the Cave of Adullam, where David received the 
mutinous and discontented spirits of his days, and where, when Saul was in 
pursuit of him, he cut off the skirts of his garment, and suffered him to go 
away unharmed. 

Hebron, one of the oldest cities of Canaan, David's capital before he 
conquered Jerusalem, is now a small town, containing seven or eight hun- 
dred Arab families. The present inhabitants are the wildest, most lawless, 
and desperate people in the Holy Land ; and it is a singular fact, that they 
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sustain now the same mutinous character with the rebels of ancient days 
who armed with David against Saul, and with Absalom against David. 
The place bears no traces of the glory of its Jewish king : earthquakes, 
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war% pestilence, and famine have passed over ii, and a small town of white 
houses, compactly built on the side of the mountain, a moeqae and two 
minarets, are all that mark the ancient capital of Judea. 

There is little to detain the traveller at Hebron. The great moeqae is 
said to cover the site of the cave of Machpelab, nor does there appear to be 
any reason for doubting this tradition. In different parts of the indoaRiTe 
the Mohammedans have built tombs for the patriarchs, while their actual 
place of sepulture is held to be in a cavern below, which even the faithful are 
not permitted to enter. The Muslims of Hebron are exceedinglj bigoted ; 
and when, with a Jewish companion, I stopped for a moment to look up at 
the long marble staircase leading to the tomb of Abraham, a Turk came out 
from the bazaars, and with furious gesticulations gathered a crowd round os ; 
and a Jew and a Christian were driven with contempt from the sepnldire of 
the patriarch whom tliey both revered. The only Europeans who have 
entered this mosque are the Spaniard Badia (AU Bey), travelling as a 
Mussulman, and Giovanni Finati, the Italian servant of Mr. Bankes. The 
account of the latter is exceedingly brief ; and that of the former is so 
confused as to be unintelligible. 

The day was far advanced when I rejoined my companions whom I had left 
behind in Bethlehem, and it was not till three o'clock that we set out for 
the convent of Santa Saba. Our road lay N. E. ; at first, through the 
cheerful belt of cultivation round the town, but afterwards, over a vnldemeas 
of livid rocks. The sun had gone down, and night was coming on apace, 
while still we wandered on over the lonely hills of Judea, without catching a 
glimpse of the friendly convent. At length we reached the last eminence, 
behind which Suleiman assured us Santa Saba lay in the depths of a ravine, 
and we rested a few minutes on the edge of the precipice. I looked down 
in the direction to which the skeikh pointed, and I must own that, although 
I had bad tolerably fair practice on the Balkan and Lebanon, I could not at 
first imagine how we were to make good our descent into such a seemingly 
impracticable gulf. Except in this one direction the mountain appeared to 
decline with a rapid but even slope to the Dead Sea : but here it at once 
plunged headlong down beneath our feet into an unfathomable sea of dark- 
ness. There, however, lay our way ; and in God's name we began to grope 
along it. 

Step by step we toiled for half an hour down a zig-zag ladder of rock, and 
then, even this semblance of a path ceasing altogether, I dismounted to lead 
my horse along the rugged slippery bed of a small thread of water, the deeper 
darkness and the small fringe of vegetation on their verge alone enabling me 
to distinguish the precipices about me from the rocks on which I stood. I was 
in advance of my companions ; only one Bedouin was near me, likewise 
leading his horse, groping his way with his long lance, and uttering many a 
Mashallahy especially when the steel point struck fire from the stones. 
Suddenly I was obliged to halt, for my horse which followed close behind me, 
looking now and then over my shoulder, all at once stopped short, and 
resisted all my efforts to bring him forward. Holding fast by my swoid, 
which I stuck between the stones, I felt all round me, and soon found we 
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bad missed our way, for the rill that had hitherto accompanied us fell over 

the cliff hardly three feet from where I stood. I called to the Bedouin^ who 

instantly came up ; but at first he let his hands drop powerless by his side, 

like a man utterly at his wifs end. What was to be done ? Turn back and 

begin again, probably to miss our way once more ? I had very nearly made 

up my mind to roll myself up in my cloak and lie down where I was till 

morning, when the Bedouin, after creeping about for a while on his belly 

and peering round him in every direction, gave a lusty shout, hurried back 

to me, seized my hand, and made signs to me to stoop and look downwards. 

I did so, and saw a large dark mass in faint relief against the night sky ; and 

^which I soon discovered was a tower. The Bedouin now turned back up the 

bed of the rill and struck into a small side path which we had overlooked in 

the darkness. A few minutes more and we stood by the tower, which v^as 

an appendage of the convent ; the main building was still considerably 

below us, but the way to it was easy, and all danger was now over. 

Presently we heard bells pealing ; lights began to flit about, first one, then a 

second, third, and at last a whole galaxy ; tall figures clad in black and each 

with a candle in its hand, emerged like phantoms from the abyss, and in a 

few minutes we were welcomed by the brethren, and led by them down a 

flight of four hundred steps into the convent, where we soon indemnified 

ourselves for the discomforts of our ride, in the enjoyment of the good things 

provided for us by our kind entertainers. 




Convent of Santa Saba. 



Few situations on the surface of the globe are better adapted to the tastes 
of an anchorite, or insure more complete seclusion from the world, than the 
convent of St. Saba. The dominion of sterility and desolation is here com- 
plete and undisputed. Besides this general recommendation the structure of 
the rock which forms the steep banks or rather walls of Kedron a£Porded 
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peculiar facilities for the formation of cells for the residence of a Tasi nomber 
of hermits. The channel is here three hundred feet or more in depth. It 
may he 60 feet wide at the bottom by 150 at top, the sides being perpen- 
dicular, but broken by a number of ofisets, and forming a sucoession of steps. 
of various but inconsiderable width, ascending from the bottom quite to 
the top of the chasm. These towering clifb are perforated in every direetioii 
with a multitude of cavities formed by the displacement of some of the stnkta, 
which are as regular and distinct as the layers of stone in a pile of mwaonry^ 
Nearly or quite all the apartments within the monastery are formed of these 
natural cavities, that immense structure which stretches from the top of the 
bank to the very bottom of the deep abyss being only a vast front, inclnding 
a multitude of cells, with staircases, corridors, and covered ways, &c I 
must not forget to mention a large palm-tree growing in a wall on one of the 
terraces, and which was planted as they say by St. Saba himself in the fourth 
century : 1 am sure that every traveller will notice it as I did ; one most be 
surrounded on all sides by such appalling sterility as here prevuls in order 
to feel the full value of a tuft of verdure.* 

The chapel, like all other Orcek chapels, was full of gaudy and ridicnloiis 
ornaments and paintings ; and among the latter was one that seems to attract 
the particular admiration and reverence of the devout. At the top of the 
picture sat the Father, surrounded by angels and patriarchs and good men ; 
and on his right hand was a range of two story-houses, St. Peter standing 
before them with the key in his hand. Below the Father was a large power- 
ful man, with a huge pair of scales in his hand, weighing sinners as they 
came up, and billeting on each the weight of his sins ; below him were a 
number of naked figures, in a sitting posture, with their arms spread out and 
their legs inclosed in long boxes extended horizontally. On the left a stream 
of fire was coming down from the Father, and collecting in the mouth of a 
huge nondescript sea monster, while in front stood a great half naked figure 
pitching in the sinners like sticks into a furnace, and the damned were 
kicking about in the flames. On the right was Eiias doing battle with Anti- 
christ ; and below was a representation of the Last Day, and the graves giving 
up their dead in almost every conceivable variety of form and situation.t 

In another chapel dedicated to John of Damascus, behind an iron grating 
in a grotto of the rock was a most extraordinary assemblage of human bones, 
the remains, as the monks assert, of 14,000 martyrs, who were slaughtered 
in the valley. 

The principal, who was polite in his attentions, conducted us to the ceU 
which formed the germ of this immense establishment, and in which its 
founder, St. Saba, spent many years of his life. It was remarkable above 
the rest for nothing but its greater rudeness and more neglected state, and 
for the interesting tradition belonging to it, which the venerable monk related 
to us with the air of a man who fully believed what he spoke, and who 
expected to be believed. This cave was originally a lion^s den, and was in 
the actual occupancy of the monarch of the wilderness when the holy Saba 
first visited this sequestered spot with the pious design of founding a religious 
house. He was in a moment satisfied with its admirable adaptation to his 

* Olio. Chateaubriand. f Stephene. 
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purpose, ir^Len he walked into the den of the lion, and told him that one 

of them TDust forthwith evacuate the premises. The magnanimous beast 

quietly and courteously retired, and left his noble lair to its higher destination. 

In addition to its own strong, high walls, and massive iron doors, which 

give this convent the aspect of a feudal castle filled with bustling warriors, 

rather than that of a hermitage of peaceable praying men, there are two 

towers occupying higher ground a short distance from the main edifice. 

They seem from their position to be designed to guard against surprises, as 

the convent itself is proof against any open assault. The monks stand in 

sore dread of the Bedouins, who, when any cause of irritation exists, often 

lurk about the high cliffs that overlook the convent on the opposite side of 

the ravine, and sometimes fire on the inmates from that commanding position. 

From the convent of Mar Saba to the Dead Sea is a journey of six hours, 

over and between endless mountainous undulations of singularly wild and 

desolate appearance. After about two hours we commanded from an elevated 

spot a very interesting view of parts of the Dead Sea, with the rose-tinted 

mountains of Moab in the east, showing the mouth of the river Jordan, where 

it empties itself into that aveful reservoir. Though we were then at 

least four hours distant from the Dead Sea, yet such was the extreme 

clearness of the atmosphere, it seemed as if by descending another valley 

and topping another hill, we could step down upon its shores. Its waters 

were of deep purple, and their surface appeared as smooth as glass ; while 

immediately above there hung a shadowy mist, which gave me the 

idea of sulphurous exhalation. It was a lovely picture to gaze upon ; 

but how awful in the associations connected with it! One could but 
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look upward to the placid and clear sky, and think of the dread moment 
when ** the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire, from 
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the Lord oat of heaven." Perhaps it was upon a firmament as lovelj and 
glowing as that on which we gazed, that the dark clonds of God'a {eftrful 
indignation gathered. The divine tary has subsided : the liquid monnmeot 
of it remains.* 

Losing the Dead Sea for a time, we reached another part of our route 
in the wilderness of Judea, whence we obtained a distant glimpse of the 
plains of Moab and the Jordan. This, in its turn, we soon lost, and were 
shut up between vast mountain ridges, the passes of which were exceedinglj 
rugged and difficult. We journeyed on in patient anticipation amidst aooics 
the wildest and grandest, till at length, as the sun was getting low, aad 
casting on aU objects that richness of tinting so peculiar to these localitiea, 
the plains of Moab and Jordan, in their full extent, were stretched ont 
beneath us, even as far as the Sea of Oallilee northwards, had our sight bees 
strong enough to descry it, while, directly in front of us, the Asphaltine 
lake again took up its position in the picture, hemmed in between its long 
unbroken mountain walls, and bordered by a blasted plain, the most dismal 
and desolate that can be conceived. It is a naked sandy waste, through 
which, far away to the left, a green line marks the course of the Jordan ; 
but this verdure ceases long before the river empties itself into the accnrBed 
lake. Here nothing grows but a few stunted shrubs, the leaves of which 
are crusted with salt, and their bark has the taste and smell of smoke. We 
looked in vain for the apples of Sodom ; it does not appear that they are 
common so far north. The following is Dr. Robinson's account of this cnrioQS 
production, which he fell in with about the middle ^f the western shore : — 

" One of the first objects," he says, '^ which attracted our notice on axriving 
at * Ain Jidy was a tree with a singular fruit, which, without knowing at the 
moment whether it had been observed by former travellers or not, instantly 
suggested to our minds the far-fSamed fruits 

** Which grew 
Near that hitnminoQi lake inhere Sodom stood.** 

*'This was the osher of the Arabs, the Asclepicu giganUa wl proeera of 
botanists, which is found in abundance in Upper Egypt and Nubia, and also 
in Arabia Felix, but seems to be confined in Palestine to the borders of the 
Dead Sea. We saw it only at ^Ain Jidy ; Hasselquist found it in the 
Desert between Jericho and the northern shore ; and Irby and Mangles met 
with it of large size at the south-end of the sea, and on the isthmus of the 
peninsula. 

** We saw here several trees of the kind, the trunks of which were six or 
eight inches in diameter, and the whole height from ten to fifteen feet. 
Irby and Mangles found them measuring in many instances two feet or more 
in circumference, and the boughs at least fifteen feet in height ; a size which 
far exceeded any they saw in Nubia. The tree has a grayish cork-like 
bark, with long oval leaves ; and in its general appearance and character it 
might be taken for a gigantic perennial species of the milk-weed or silk- weed 
found in the northern parts of the American States. Its leaves and flowers 
are very similar to those of the latter plant, and when broken off it in like 
manner discharges a milky fluid. The fruit greatly resembles externally a 

• Rev. G. Fiak. Lond. 1848. 
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lai^ smooth apple or orange hanging in clusters of three or four together; and 
^hen ripe is of a yellow colour. It was now fair and delicious to the eye, 
and soft to the touch ; but on being pressed or struck it explodes with a puff, 
like a bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only the shreds of the thin 
rind and a few fibres. It is indeed filled chiefly with air like a bladder, 
^whicli giyes it the round form ; while in the centre a small slender pod runs 
through it from the stem, and is connected by thin filaments with the rind. 
The pod contains a small quantity of fine silk with seeds, precisely like the 
pod of the silk- weed, though very much smaller ; being indeed scarcely the 
tenth part as large. The Arabs collect the silk and twist it into matches for 
their guns ; preferring it to the common match, because it requires no sulphur 
to render it combustible. 

^' The most definite account we have of the apples of Sodom, so called, is 
in Josephus, who as a native of the country is a better authority than 
Tacitus or other foreign writers. After speaking of the conflagration of the 
plain and the yet remaining tokens of the divine fire, he remarks that Hhere 
are still to be seen ashes reproduced in the fruits, which indeed resemble 
edible fruits in colour, but on being plucked with the hands are dissolved into 
smoke and^ashes*' In the account, after a due allowance for the marvellous 
in all popular reports, I find nothing which does not apply almost literally to 
the fruit of the osher as we saw it. It must be plucked and handled with 
great care, in order to preserve it from bursting. We attempted to carry off 
some of the boughs and fniit with us to Jerusalem, but without success. 

*'*• Hasselquist finds the apples of Sodom in the fruit of the SoUxnvm 
mdongena (night-shade mad-apple), which we saw in great abundance at 
'Ain Jidy, and in the Plain of Jericho. These apples are much smaller than 
those of the osher, and when ripe are full of small black grains. There is, 
liowever, nothing like explosion, nothing like ' smoke and ashes,' except 
occasionally, as the same naturalist remarks, * when the fruit is punctured by 
an insect (Tenthredo), which converts the whole inside into dust, leaving 
nothing but the rind entire without any loss of colour.' We saw the Solanum 
and the osher growing side by side ; the former presenting nothing remark- 
able in its appearance, and being found in other parts of the country, while 
the latter immediately arrested our attention by its singular accordance with 
the ancient story, and is moreover peculiar in Palestine to the shores of the 
Dead Sea." 

The water of the sea is clear and shallow, and all the party, except the 
Arabs, undressed to ascertain the existence of the buoyant property attributed 
to it. The result of our observation astonished every individual amongst us. 
When swimming, it was scarcely possible to keep the feet below |he water ; 
when standing upright (treading- water as it is called) the shoulders were 
raised above the surface, and it was not easy to keep this position, as the 
shoulders became top-heavy. One of the party who could not swim, lay 
like a cork on the surface ; and indeed it required great exertion to dive below. 
It was ludicrous to see one of the horses. As soon as his body touched the 
water, he was afloat, and turned over on his side ; he struggled with all his 
force to preserve his equilibrium; but the moment he stopped moving, 
he turned over on his side again, and almost on his back, kicking his 
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feet oat of the water, and snorting with terror. The taste of the water 
was detestable beyond description— salt, bitter, and solphureoos : but 
the worst of my bath was, that, after it was over, my skin wu 
covered with a thick glutinous substance, which it required another ablotioc 
to get rid of; and after I had wiped myself dry, my body burned and 
smarted as if I had been turned round before a roasting fire. My fiice ami 
ears were encrusted with salt ; my hairs stood out, '^ each partioular hair on 
end," and my eyes were irritated and inflamed, so that I felt the effects of it 
for several days. In spite of all this, however, revived and refreshed by my 
bath, I mounted my horse a new man. It seemed to me, indeed, that "with' 
out it I could not have endured the fearful heat of these low shores. 

The buoyancy of the waters of the Dead Sea is occasioned by their great 
specific gravity, arising from the large proportion of various salts contained 
in them, chiefly those of magnesia and soda. But the proportion of the saline 
solution, and consequently the specific gravity, would seem to vary somewhat 
in difierent parts of the sea, and at difierent seasons of the year ; being of 
course increased by strong evaporation, and diminished by the influx of firesh 
water. 

We made diligent search, so far as our opportunities permitted, for 
evidence bearing on the current tradition, that no species of fish can live in 
those waters, which are said to be so pestiferous as even to poison the atmo- 
sphere, so that birds venturing to fly over the sea soon fall dead on its boeom. 
With respect to this latter point, we had demonstrative evidence that tradi- 
tion is at fault ; for we saw a flock of gulls floating quietly on the waters, 
and when I roused them with a stone, they flew down the lake, skimming 
its surface, until they carried themselves out of sight. The sterility of the 
region and the want of fish and other food suited to the sustenance of aquatic 
fowls, sufficiently account for the rarity of the feathered tribes, without 
ascribing any pernicious influence to malaria and noxious vapours from the 
sea, though the region is indeed beyond all question an insalubrious one. As 
to the other opinion that there exists no living thing, no trace of animal or 
vegetable life within these waters, this is fully borne out by our own expe- 
rience. Yet occasionally travellers have seen a dead or dying fish, and a few 
shells on the shore, but these have all belonged to fresh-water species, and 
have certainly not been native productions of the lake. This negative proof 
is the more decisive, as this shore is evidently much lashed by storms, which 
could not well fail of throwing upon the beach some specimens, if any existed, 
of the animal and vegetable growths of this sea. Large quantities of drift- 
wood are accumulated on the beach, which the rains have brought down 
from the mountain ravines, and the prevalence of southern winds has driven 
on the shore. No marine plant of any description is to be found among these 
masses, though they consist chiefly of entire trees, the branches and roots of 
which must have swept the bottom in many places in their progress through 
the water, and collected the sea- weed in their track, had any existed. 

One of the most singular circumstances in the character of the Dead Sea 
is the deep depression of its level below that of the Mediterranean, amount- 
ing, according to the recent survey by Lieutenant Symonds, to 1311 feet^ a 
circumstance which must have a remarkable effect on the mean temperature 
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of the region. The phenomeDa witnessed here are such as might naturally 
be expected from the constitution of the waters, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding district, — a naked solitary desert. The sea lies in its deep trough, 
flanked by lofty clii!s of bare limestone rock, and exposed for seven or eight 
months in each year to the unclouded beams of a burning sun. Nothing, 
therefore, but sterility and death-like solitude can be looked for upon its 
shores ; and nothing else is actually found, except in those parts where there 
are fountains or streams of fresh water. The stories of the pestiferous exhi^ 
lations, and the bursts of smoke that rise from this dreaded expanse, are a 
mere fable : there must naturally be an immense evaporation from it in con- 
sequence of its low position and exposure to the summer heats ; but the cha- 
racter of this evaporation cannot well be different from that of any other body 
of water in similar circumstances. 

The Egyptian heat of the climate, which is found throughout the whole 
Grhor, or lower valley of the Jordan and the lake, is in itself unhealthy ; and 
in connection with the marshes gives rise in summer to frequent intermittent 
fevers ; so that the inhabitants are a feeble and sickly race. But this has 
no necessary connection with the Dead Sea, as such ; and the same pheno- 
mena might probably exist in an equal degree were the waters of the lake 
fresh and limpid, or even were there no lake at all.t 

It was on this shore which we were now treading that the Knight of the 
Leopard encountered the Saracen Emir; and in the sandy plain above is 
the beautiful scene of the Diamond of the Desert in the opening of Scott^s 
'* Crusaders." The general features of the scenery along the northern shore of 
the Dead Sea are admirably described. The Diamond of the Desert is of 
course the creation of the author's fancy ; and the only actual error is in placing 
the wilderness of Engaddi, which Scott has confounded with the mountains of 
Quarantania, but which is really half way down the borders of the sea.* 

Our Bedouins rode with their heads muffled up in their thick woollen bur- 
nous, on the principle that what keeps out cold will keep out heat. Our horses 
suffered severely from the oppressive temperature, and toiled painfully along 
through the loose sand, in which they sunk at every step. We had been 
riding a good hour in this way, when the Bedouins on foot, who were in 
advance of the horsemen, suddenly halted, and clutched their guns, shouting 
out, '^Arabee! Arabee!" The horsemen dashed back the muffling from 
their heads, and Suleiman galloped up a little sandhill to reconnoitre. Pre- 
sently we caught sight of three or four figures a long way off from us in the 
plain, but they almost instantly disappeared among the bushes of the Jordan. 
This little incident put us all on the alert for the rest of the way. The 
plain began to rise somewhat into hills before us, and we could distinguish 
much more plainly the green trees on the banks of the Jordan, after whose 
waters we all panted. Suleiman pointed out to us the village of Rihs, 
standing north-west of us on a table-land, a miserable village of fifty or 
sixty huts, claiming to be the representation of the ancient Jericho. It con- 
tains an old square tower occupied by a small garrison, and known by the 
name of the House of Zaccheus ; and from a bare knoll one solitary and 
blighted stem rises to remind the traveller of the title once belonging to 

• Olin. Robinson. Schubert. f Stephens. 
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Jericho, of the City of Palms. Qaarantania passes for the mountain wi 
our Lord was tempted. 



Mount QuaranUnia.froin the top ol the Tower of Jericho. 

The plain on which Riha stands is rich, and susceptible of easy tillage and 
abundant irrigation, with a climate to produce anything ; yet it lies almost 
desert, and the village is perhaps the most; miserable and filthy in Palestine. 
In the general appearance both of its construction and population, it reminded 
a noble traveller * of one of those collections of Scotch Highland huts which 
were once commoner than they have become since the introduction of sheep- 
farming. The entrances, indeed, of its hoveb were wider, to admit the breexe 
which in Scotland it is an object to exclude ; but a sort of ragged wretched- 
ness is a distinguishing feature of both. Extremes often meet ; and a sun- 
burnt Arab within, rolling in the hot sand before the parental mansion, bears 
no small resemblance to the weather-beaten children of the mist, with limbs 
so scantily clad, and the 

** Glance shot woful through ihe tangled hair.** 

A host of gaunt and wiry-haired curs completed the similitude. The jangle 
extends for some distance, occasionally intersected by ravines in which 
thousands might remain in ambuscade ; and we rode on under the conviction 
— never an agreeable one — that we might be watched by many whom we 
could not ourselves discern. Smoke, from the fires of Arab alkali burners, was 
frequent on the plain. 

About two miles north-west of the village is the noble fountain whose 
waters are scattered over the plain : it is the only one near Jericho, and 
there is every reason to regard it as the scene of Elisha^s miracle (2 Kings, 
ii. 19 — 22). It rises at the foot of a double mound, the top of which com- 
mands a fine view over the plain of Jericho, which needs only the hand of 

* Lord Francis Egerton. 
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sUirf^tivation to become again one of the richest and most beantiM spots on the 
I 9 of the earth. Its abundant waters di£Fiise fertility and verdure over it 
fEnost as &r as the eye can reach ; but alas ! almost the whole of this 
jDrdure consists, at the present day, only of prickly shrubs, or trees of the 
homy nubk. It is a remarkable instance of the lavish bounty of Nature 
contrasted with the indolence of man. Where the water does not flow the 
riain produces nothing.* 

At last we reached the banks of the Jordan, and Suleiman led us to the 

Bonsecrated bathing-place Of the pilgrims. This is the last point at which 

\ the river displays any of that beauty that decks all the upper course of its 

^ hallowed stream. Immediately below this it narrows to ten paces, and there 

is not another spot from hence to the Dead Sea that can attract the eye of the 

traveller. Near its mouth the Jordan becomes a small, broken, and muddy 

stream ; and here, if it were not for the associations connected with it, a man 

would turn from it as the most uninteresting of rivers. It was not our good 

fortune to have so timed our visit as to be present at the great baptismal 

ceremony which takes place every Easter ; we roust, therefore, be content, 

for the reader's sake, to be borrowers from others for a description of this 

strange spectacle. Fancy, then, a vast encampment thronged with thousands 

of pilgrims of all ages and sexes, a bewildering medley of strange tongues and 

costumes. The order having been given to march two hours before sunrise, 

soon after three o^clock the camp is all bustle and confusion, and the beacons 

of bitumen are seen slowly moving towards the river. Our reporter and his 

party having been assigned a special guard, advanced in a different line from 

^^ the pilgrims, and arrived before them, so as to have full opportunity for 

• inspecting their proceedings. 

The river forms an angle at the bathing-place, having its bank covered 
vTith long coarse grass, tall reeds, oleanders, tamarisks, and low brushwood. 
The width might be about thirty-five yards, and the stream was running 
with the precipitous fury of a rapid. The bank was steep, shelving off 
abruptly to deep water. The first who prepared himself was a Russian, with 
hair of enormous length, who having stripped and enveloped himself in a long 
new shirty dropped carefully in ; and, holding on by the grass, dipped and 
shook himself, and dipped again, much after the manner of a duck that 
presages wet weather. 

The baptismal robe worn on this occasion is preserved by each pilgrim to 
be used as his winding-sheet ; and they believe that if they are cast into hell 
it will not catch fire. 

The sun was rising over the tops of Abarim, and the river bank presented 
one of the most unprejitdiesd scenes which it has ever been my lot to witness. 
The main body of the pilgrims had arrived, and a general undressing com- 
menced. There were men of all siases and seasons, from the tottering octoge- 
narian to the crawling bambino, who, being immersed with its head back and 
its mouth open, filled and bubbled like a bottle: ladies of all ages and angles, 
colours and calibres, from the Gaureen Copt to the fair-skinned Russian. 
Of the men, some crept cautiously in, and reflected a moment before they 
went under ; others leaped, spinning in like wheels, and, returning to the 

I * Dr. Bobinion. 
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land, repeated again and again the same performance. Of tlie lordkr 
creatures, some bounced dauntless in, and, holding fast between two men, 
were well ducked, and came smiling out again ; others went delicat^y, and, 
standing ankle-deep in mud upon the brink, were baptised with basins foil 
of the sacred stream. Nor was it enough that their bodies were oonsecrated 
— all their clothes were plunged, and they drank the unconsciotis dement, 
not each out of her own hands, but out of those of a fellow-pilgrim, the two 
palms being joined together to form a cavity for the liquid ; while bottles 
of every form and material were filled for distant markets. 

Close to the scene of the hallowing rite was a tamarisk tree, which, bend- 
ing over the water and brushing the surface with its trunk, h^ided back the 
current where it was rushing with the greatest velocity. Many of the 
votaries being carried with violence against it, came up on the other 
side ; and, if they had sufficient strength to hold on by the branches, tiiej 
escaped a similar encounter from another tree that overhung the stream five 
yards lower down. We observed one man likely to be carried in the above 
direction, but, retaining his presence of mind, he struck into the mid-stream, 
and, swimming down like an arrow, landed upon a shelving gravelly bank, a 
quarter of a mile below. Soon after a Russian, either unable to swim or 
unprepared to resist the torrent, was dashed against the tree, and rising on the 
other side attempted to hold fast by the branches, but was carried against the 
second, and passing under it appeared no more, every one supposing that he 
was lost. He was afterwards thrown on shore below, exhausted but not 
dead. Immediately after him another followed in the same direction, and 
was drowned. This man had a very dark complexion, and it was at first 
asserted that he came from the interior of the Desert, where, never having seeo 
a river, he had no idea of the power of water. But the pilgrims afterwards 
mustering, and finding none of their party missing, concluded that he must 
have been a Mohammedan, who had met his just reward for defiling their 
ceremony.* 

The time may come when the body of that same execrated Paynim, thrown 
up from its asphaltine bed beneath the waters of the Dead Sea, shall be 
regarded with pious reverence, and fragments of it sought as relics by a race 
of pilgrims yet unbora. The conjecture is not unwarranted by precedent. 
About thirty years ago a human body, or what had the form of one, was 
discovered floating not far from the shore of the Dead Sea, and on taking it 
out it was found to be encrusted all over with bitumen and salt, in conse- 
quence no doubt of its having lain a long while in the lake. It happened to 
be the time of Easter, and the pilgrims hearing of it broke the body into 
innumerable pieces with infinite eagerness, believing it to be one of the ancient 
inhabitants of Sodom who had risen from the bottom. It was probably the 
body of some unfortunate Arab who had fallen in.f 

The baptismal ceremony being concluded, the pilgrims returned to Jerusalem. 
But all did not return. In this barbarous country multitudes cannot 
undertake a journey even of eight hours without leaving part of their number 
behind. Remembering that the number that went was nearly 3000, the list 
of accidents is not proportionally great. But not one life need have been lost 
if the pilgrims had been less impatient and less inhuman. 

* Monro. f Carne. 
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On the Wednesday evening, in the crush made by the crowd on passing a 

perpendicular precipice at least 150 feet deep, a horse fell down it and was 

dashed to atoms. The rider had the address to slip off its back on the road 

st^ the moment of his falling. What most struck and disgusted me was the 

inhnmanity of the pilgrims who passed their dying companions on the road, 

'withont even asking en patwant how they did. I was near when the horse 

fell down the precipice, and not a soul waited except myself to inquire 

^irhether the rider had saved himself. The only answer I could get from 

"tlioae who 1 supposed might have seen it was, ^^ tC y^i K6<f>T€i ^ixiva ? 

tC ICivfHo ^ya> T What do I care ? What do I know ? Yet these people 

iprent to save their souls by bathing in a river. This is indeed faith without 

good works.* 

To return from this digression to our own proceedings : while we were 
making good use of the provisions with which the brethren of Mar Saba 
had stored our wallets, Suleiman distributed his men along the jungle, and even 
thought it necessary to send out videttes to the edge of the plain. At first 
i77e had supposed that his apparent fear of the marauding Arabs in this 
neighbourhood was affected rather than real, and that the cunning old fellow 
w^as, in fact, thinking more of backsheesh than of our safety : but we began 
to think more favourably of his vigilance when we saw, that even here, 
instead of seating himself with us under the shade of the trees, he never dis- 
mounted from his horse, but looked to the flints and priming of his pistols, 
hung his drawn sword from his saddle*bow, galloped continually back- 
wards and forwards, and could hardly be prevailed on to accept a few morsels 
of hread and meat, which he ate in the saddle. 

Two or three times during our meal we were disturbed by the shouts of 
our outposts, but we could not perceive anything that wore a suspicious 
appearance. But just as we had finished our repast, and were getting out 
our field flasks, that we might fill them with water from the Jordan, the cry 
of Arabee ! Arabee ! burst upon us from all sides, and Suleiman came thun- 
dering up to us, sword in hand, shouting Arabee ! Arabee ! as loud as he 
could bawl, and motioning to us to mount and make ready. The bustle and 
confusion that ensued may easily be imagined. Not believing Suleiman that 
I should be likely to have need of my sword, I had lent it in the morning to 
one of the Bedouins whose own weapon was out of order. Doctor B. had 
unbuckled his sword, and as it lay between us, we both snatched at it, 
he seizing the hilt and I the sheath, and so we ran to our horses, each 
with his share of the weapon. Our friend the painter was the first 
who sprang to horse, and got ready his double-barrelled gun. I was 
the worst-armed of the party, and knowing that I was not likely to do 
much execution in the mSlie with a scabbard alone, I snatched the short 
broad khandjw from Prince Asian's side as he rode past me. The baron, 
instead of springing into his saddle, ran with his sabre in one hand and his 
field'flask in the other to provide himself at least with some water from the 
Jordan before the fight. I took hold of his horse's bridle and rode after 
him : shots were fired among the bushes around us ; blows were heard as of 

• Tuner. - 
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swords ringing on the trees ; and onr Bedouins set up a sereediiiig as if 
they were all spitted. Presently figures were disoemible all round ua, aad 
we soon found that we were beset by a gang of at least thirty or forty half- 
naked rascals, armed only with stout poles. There was no telling exactly 
which party was getting the best of the fight, for our Bedouins were com- 
pletely intermingled with the assailants. Sometimes one of the latter mailed 
to the spot where we stood, but immediately started back on aeeing oor 
horses and weapons. The baron now mounted, and at the same mooaent 
three Arabs, somewhat better dressed than the others, made at us from the 
bushes, one of them armed with a pistol, another with a sabre, and the third 
with a matchlock. Our little doctor singled out the man with the sword, 
and charged down upon him ; the fellow seemed disposed to stand hia ground 
at first, but seeing the prince galloping up to join us, he wheeled round and 
ran back into the jungle. The fellow with the pistol let fly at the baron 
and me, and we heard the ball crash upon the branch of a tree behind ns. 
The other had rested his matchlock on a sort of fork ; but giving him no time 
.to send us the contents, we struck the stirrups into our horses flanks, and 
rode him down. He of the pistol had taken to his heels immediatdy aficr 
firing at us ; but before he could reach the shelter of the bushes, the painter 
had sent a ball after him that wounded him slightly in the leg ; and a young 
Gbeek pilgrim, who had accompanied us firom Mar Saba, fell upon him bef(»e 
he could recover himself, and gave him a sound thrashing with his stick ; 
whilst the baron whacked away in like manner with the flat of his aword at 
the fellow we had ridden down. The whole fight had now luckily become 
more grotesque than formidable ; and Suleiman and his Bedouins soon put an 
end to it ; for, taking their swords in their teeth, and their pistols in their 
hands, they drove the Arabs before them like a herd of wild animals to where 
we stood, and in a few minutes we had them all at our feet begging lustily 
for quarter. Suleiman made them a thundering harangue, and ordered them 
to sit down in a circle. The matchlock man, whom we had ridden down, 
and who was the sheikh of the party, humbly approached Suleiman, the hon 
of whose caftan he thrice pressed to his forehead in sign of submission. 

After some parleying, in which the whole gang of Arabs occasionaUy took 
part with loud screeches, Suleiman asked the baron what he intended to do 
with the fellows ; they were poor devils who had only a mind to help them- 
selves to a little bread to stay their hunger. We knew that well enough ; 
but what was to be done ? If we gave them a few kicks and sent them 
about their business, we might expect that they would again waylay us that 
evening in the mountains in still greater numbers. Oor wisest course 
therefore was to follow Suleiman's advice, that we should let them partake 
of our bread and salt, and keep them with us till we reached Jerusalem next 
morning. Accordingly we turned out the contents of our provision hags, 
and gave them to our vanquished foes. Thereupon our own Bedouins 
smoked a pipe with the seniors of the gang, and peace was established 
between us. Giovanni assured us, firom what he knew of these people, that 
we might now be quite at our ease respecting them ; they would sooner risk 
their lives in our defence than commit the least hostility against us. The 
fellow that discharged the pistol at us went up to the buon, as the sheikh 
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had done to Suleiman, pressed the skirt of his coat thrice to his forehead, 
and told ns that he had purposelj missed us. We believed as much of that 
as we liked. 

We now set out accompanied by the whole troop. The sky had become 
partially speckled with clouds that mitigated the violence of the sun's rays, and 
prevented it from scorching us as it had done in the morning ; the change was 
very ipvelcome both to man and beast, and our Bedouins began immediately 
to frolic and play tricks upon each other. Grave and even listless as the 
Arab appears on foot, he is all sport and animation on horseback. Even the 
oldest men join in the boyish pranks of the younger. The most frolicsome 
by far in our troop was an old man with a snow-white beard, who rode an 
excellent gray mare. The sport consisted chiefly in throwing the jereed, and 
for w^ant of proper missiles of the kind most of our cavaliers borrowed sticks 
from tbe pedestrians. A Bedouin would dart forward, seize his gun and 
pretend to fire at the rest. Another would make after him at full speed, 
brandishing the jeree4> and when he came up with his antagonist he would 
hurl the missile at his back. The person attacked either endeavoured to 
parry the blow, or else — and this is the most difficult manoeuvre of all — he 
bent aside for an instant so as to elude it, and then, just at the moment when 
the assailant had slightly overbalanced himself, he would suddenly catch him 
by the extended arm and try to pull him off his horse. It was exceed- 
ingly amusing to witness these feats, and we followed the two combatants 
at fall gallop, leaving the pedestrians far behind us. Prince Asian, who had 
for a long while looked on without taking any part in the sport, at last gave 
a challenge to the old Bedouin, who was usually victorious, both from the 
speed of his mare and from his own agility. The prince clapped spurs to his 
Circassian horse, and rode on about a couple of hundred paces in advance of 
the party, then twisting himself round in the saddle so completely that he 
seemed to sit the reverse way on his horse, he took his gun, loaded it, of 
course without ball, and fired three times towards us with incredible rapidity. 
The Bedouin now made after him, and aimed a blow at him with the jereed ; 
but the prince bent so much aside that the saddle seemed empty. The 
Bedouin missed his blow, but knowing what wotld come next, he made his 
mare spring aside with so vigorous a bound that the prince could not reach 
him. The latter now took a staff and attacked the old man in his turn. 
The Bedouin stooped as usual to one side, but the prince drawing one foot 
from the stirrup sprang with his knee on the saddle, and laid such a stout 
whack upon the back of the old fellow, cutting directly downwards, that all 
the others burst out with an enthusiastic MashaUah, and extolled the prince's 
agility and address to the skies. The baron himself owned that he had never 
seen such able horsemanship before : and it was the more remarkable con- 
sidering that Prince Asian was mounted on an ordinary horse, which he had 
constantly used as a travelling hack for several months, whereas the horses of 
the Bedouins were in the best condition. 

Suleiman also tried his skill with the prince, but could obtain no more 
advantage over him than the other. The prince, however, met with a mis- 
chance in this encounter that had like to bring him to the ground ; but he 
recovered himself with a nimbleness almost miraculous. As he was bending 
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aside to avoid the sheikh's blow, his girth slipped ao that the aaddk ^ 
under the horse's belly, and we all made sure that now indeed he nrast cone 
down : but no, he twisted himself back as quick as lightning, bestriding tbe 
girth instead of the saddle ; and it was not till he had again cleverlj retsmd 
the blow aimed at him that he threw himself from his horse, and pot \aa 
saddle back in its place. 

Thus we pursued our way over the plain, continually occupied with watch- 
ing the equestrian games of the Bedouins. As this region is the rao^ 
frequent theatre of their plundering exploits against the carayans firom Jem* 
salem to Damascus, and from Mesopotamia to Egypt, the Arabs take advan- 
tage of some detached hillocks formed by the drifted sand, and have also 
thrown up artificial ones, to enable them to watch the approach of the cai»- 
vans, themselves unseen the while, being concealed with their horses in hoks 
wliich they scoop out on the tops of the hillocks. The moment they peroeiTe 
their prey they dart ofi^ like hawks to apprize their tribe, and the whole body 
gallops to the attack. Such is the great business, the sole glory of these 
barbarians, and the honoured theme of their poets. The horses come in for a 
hirge share of the renown acquired in such enterprises, and tales of the brave 
doings of individual horses are constantly in the mouth of every Arab. 

A troop of Druses on horseback attacked a party of Bedouins in Hanran 
in the summer of 1815, and drove them into their encampment, where they 
were in turn assailed by a superior force, and all killed except one man w1h> 
fled. He was pursued by several of the best-mounted Bedouins ; bnt his 
mare though fatigued continued her speed for several hours and could not be 
overtaken. Before his pursuers gave up the chase they cried out to him^ 
promising quarter and safe conduct, and begging that he would allow them 
to kiss the forehead of his excellent mare. Upon his refusal they desisted 
from pursuing ; and blessing the generous creature, they exclaimed, addressing 
her owner, ^* Go and wash the feet of your mare and drink up the water." 
This is a well-known phrase among the Bedouins, and intended to express 
their boundless admiration of such noble animals : it is a bold hyperbole^ but 
one for which the history of English manners affords a curious parallel. We 
have heard of gallants in our grandfathers' days purloining their mistress's 
shoe, and using it as a cup from which they quaffed deep draughts of love 
and wine. — The following tale was related to us by Suleiman : — 

** An Arab and his tribe had attacked the caravan of Damascus in the 
desert ; the victory was complete, and the Arabs were already occupied in 
loading their rich booty, when the troops of the pasha of Acre, coming to 
meet this caravan, fell suddenly upon the victorious Arabs, slew a great 
number of them, made the remainder prisoners, and, having tied them with 
cords, conducted them to Acre to present them before the* pasha. Abou-el- 
Marsch, one of the Arab prisoners, had received a ball in his arm during 
the combat ; as his wound was not mortal, the Turks fastened him on a 
camel, and having obtained possession of his horse, led off both horse and 
horseman. The evening before they were to enter Acre, they encamped with 
their prisoners in the mountains of Saphad ; the wounded Arab had his legs 
bound together by a leathern thong, and was stretched near the tent where 
the Turks were sleeping. During the night, kept awake by the pain of his 
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'v^onnd, he heard his hone neigh amongst the others which were picketted round 

t\\e tents, according to Oriental usage. Roused hy the familiar sound, and 

-unable to resist the desire of caressing once more the companion of his life, he 

^Tagged himself with difficulty along the ground on his hands and knees, and 

osme up to his courser. ^ Poor friend,' said he, ^ what wilt thou do amongst 

±lie Turks ? Thou wilt be immured under the arches of a khan, with the 

horses of an aga or a pasha ; the women and the children will no longer bring 

^hee camel's milk, or barley or doura in the hollow of their hands; thou wilt no 

longer run free in the desert, as the wind of Eg3rpt ; thou wilt no more cleave 

^be waters of the Jordan with thy breast^ and cool thy skin as white as their 

foam ; therefore, if I remain a slave, remain thou free ! — ^go, return to the 

-tent thou knowest well ; say to my wife that Abou-el-Marsch will return 

no more, and put thy head under the curtains of the tent and kiss the hands of 

my little children.'* Whilst thus speaking, Ahou-el-Marsch had gnawed 

through with his teeth the cord of goat's-hair with which the horse was fettered, 

and the animal was free ; but seeing his master wounded and bound at his 

feet, the faithful and sagacious creature understood hy instinct what no language 

conld explain to him. He stooped his head, smelt his master, and, seizing 

him with hb teeth hy the leathern belt round his body, went off in a gallop, 

bore him to his tent, laid him on the sand at the feet of his wife and 

children, and then dropped down dead. All the tribe wept for him, the 

poets have celebrated him, and his name is constantly in the mouths of the 

Arabs of Jericho."*' * 

Anecdotes of equine fondness are great favourites with the Arabs, and 
they have an inexhaustible stock of them, some highly poetical like the one 
we have just related, and others not a little droll. The following was 
recounted to us at Tripoli on the narrator's ^' own knowledge.*' An officer 
who had gone round to collect taxes for the governor of Hammah was 
attacked and slain by banditti as he was returning from his expedition. His 
favourite mare, knowing that he had a large sum of money about Atm, fought 
over his body for some days, and would not have been vanquished at last 
but that she died of starvation.t 

An Arab commandant, who offered a horse for sale to an Englishman, 
boasted as one of tlte great virtues of the animal that, under his protection, 
any one could lie down to sleep in the desert in perfect security ; for if the 
Bedouins should approach, and the horse should fail to wake his master in 
time for escape by biting his shoulder, he would pick him up in his mouth 
and gallop away, "l 

We passed the remains of several aqueducts, built to serve the once pros- 
perous agriculture of the plain of Jericho. They must together have formed, 
when in successful operation, a splendid system of irrigation, unequalled 
perhaps by anything now in existence; and they point to a degree of 
national and individual affluence and civilisation almost inconceivable to the 
traveller of the present day, who finds himself in the midst of a vast arid 
desert, covered with thorns, and encrusted with salt. Tlie most beautiful 
feat'^re of the plain of Jericho is the extensive grove— it should more 
pro Tly be called a forest — that borders on the western side of the modern 

* LamartiDe. f Monro. X ^^» 
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village, and stretches northward perhaps two miles or more. On the biiib 
of the stream it is an absolute thicket ; in many places impenetrable by 
man or beast. The tree 
most frequent in it is 
the nebk, or lote tree, 
called also iidr^ and by 
our Arabs, Dom, which 
bears a small fruit like 
an apple, juiceless and 
mealy when ripe, but of 
a most refined and deli- 
cate flavour. I never 
saw a tree so abundantly 
and powerfully armed 
with thorns. I suspect 
it must have been the 
same which arrested the 
flight of Absalom.* 

The sun had long set behind the hills of Judea, and the shades of evening 
hung over the valley, as we left it at the foot of the chain of hills thai parts 
Jerusalem from the Dead Sea, and began to clamber up their steep ascents. 
We could only advance in single file through the ravines, and had to look wanly 
to our horses, which could hu^Iy find footing in the narrow clefts of the rocks. 
Our friend the painter was mounted on a very small horse, which happening 
to get its hoof locked between two stones in one of these narrow tracks, feli 
down, and occasioned its rider to cut rather a comical figure. The painter 
happened to have his feet out of the sturrups at the moment, so he had only 
to spread out his legs, till his feet rested on the sides of the cleft throngfa 
which he was riding ; and thus he stood astride like a colossus, over the 
fallen animal, which we had a good deal of difficulty in placing on its legs 
again. Imagination can hardly conceive a region more bleak and dismal 
than that through which we now travelled — nothing but rent and broken 
rocks, piled one on the other, whilst a half- withered vegetation but sparingly 
interrupted, without adorning, their parched yellow hue. 

The night now came on with giant strides, and it was soon so dark that 
we could not advance another step without danger : Suleiman therefore 
looked about for a place where we could remain a few hours till the moon 
rose. The spot where we happened to be just then was not a very inviting 
place to remain in, by reason either of its ancient or its more recent hbtory. 
It was so-called the Valley of Murder, the reputed scene of the event related 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan, and where, from time immemorial, 
till our own days, frequent robberies and murders had been committed. 
However, as it was not expedient to pursue our way in the dark, we were 
forced to overcome our scruples, and to follow Suleiman's guidance to some 
old ruins on a height near the valley. 

Such a bivouac as ours that night it will hardly ever be my lot to make 
again — under the ruins of what was probably a Cliristian convent, destroyed 

* Dr. 01i?e. Lord Frandi Egerton. 
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l>y the Bedouins, before us Jericho, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, with the 
V'alley of Murder on the one side of us, and the naked, leafless height, called 
the Mount of Temptation, on the other. Hot as it had been all day, the 
cold was no less diistresang now, as is always the case in these regions at 
ni^i. We had left our cloaks in Jerusalem, and our thin garments afforded 
us no defence against the frosty air ; to make the matter worse, we were 
hungry, too, and Giovanni hardly found coffee enough in our bags to make a 
thimbleful for each of us. Suleiman dissuaded as from kindling a fire, 
telling us it would be useless, as the moon would soon rise, and we could 
continue our journey. I rolled myself together like a hedgehog, and 
squeezed close under a piece of wall, to g^t a little shelter from the cutting 
wind, and, thanks to my exhaustion, I was soon asleep. I had not long 
closed my eyes, when Giovanni waked me, and told me to follow him, for 
he had something to show me. He led me through the massive heaps of 
ruins, on the other side of which I heard the shouts and the laughter of the 
Bedouins. One of them had discovered a cellar, of which the arch had 
fallen in, and in which a multitude of wild pigeons had taken up their abode. 
They now set about considering how they might catch these birds, and the 
means they took were as absurd as could be devised. The whole party sat 
in a circle round the opening of the vault, throwing large stones into it from 
time to time, to frighten the birds and drive them out. A swarm of pigeons 
would flutter up every now and then, whereupon the Bedouins tried to 
knock them down with their cloaks, which they stripped off for the purpose. 
Finding, however, at last, that they did not bag much in this way, they 
tried another expedient. Lots were drawn to determine which of the party 
should be let down into the vault, and the lot fell upon a very young man, 
who seemed very willing to undertake the job. The rest making a rope 
of their girdles, tied him fast, and let him down ; the vault must have been 
deep, for it took six long girdles to find the bottom. As soon as the lad touched 
the ground, he cried out that he could not see his hand before him ; where- 
upon those above decided, with a great deal of shouting, that firebrands 
sliould be thrown down to him. Diy twigs were hastily collected, a fire 
was kindled, and great heaps of the burning fuel were thrown down into the 
vault, producing an indescribably beautiful effect. It was just as if the 
surface of the earth had been burst open by a great intestine fire, round 
which sat the half-naked, sinewy Bedouins, peering down with eager, 
glistening eyes. 

The lad below now strove to drive the pigeons up with his firebrands, 
and a whole cloud of these birds came to the opening, but flew down again 
several times when the Bedouins tried to strike them with their cloaks. At 
last the poor tormented birds, finding no other escape, made one bold rush, 
and got clear off between the hands of their laughing and shouting perse- 
cutors. The sport was now at an end ; and after making fun of the young 
fellow below long enough they hauled him up again. Presently the full 
moon rose from behind the eastern hills, and shed a light almost like day on 
the way we had to go. Our bivouac was immediately broken up, and we 
were again in motion. 
It was near one in the morning, and we were at some five hours* distance 
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from Jerusalem. We rode forwards as fast as the natrn^ of the groioid 
would allow, hut after three hoars' continual ascent hoth horses and men 
were so weary that we were obliged again to make a brief halt, for wbidi 
Suleiman selected a small gullej tolerably sheltered firom the wind, and con- 
taining scattered fuel enough to enable us to make a fire. The promise of 
a little backsheesh sent all our Bedouins in search of twigs and broshwood ; 
a great heap was collected and fired, and the blaze shot up as high as a hoiise 
amidst the loud shouts of the Bedouins. Every one lay down to enjoy the 
cheerful glow, only a few of our people going out from time to time to bring 
in fresh food for our fire. The restless temperament of the Arabs would not 
suffer them, howeyer, to remain sitting there so quietly, notwithstanding 
their previous fatigue. They began to play tricks and tumble each other 
about on the ground, and to whoop aloud ; and when Suleiman told them 
that if they got up a dance we would be sure to give them a backshee^, 
they were all ready for it in an instant. We ratified the bargain, and had no 
reason to regret it ; for though the promised dance turned out nothing very 
graceful, still there was something exceedingly picturesque and captivating 
to the fancy in the group formed by the Bedouins by the flickering fire in 
the wild ravine. Some thirty of these people, for several of onr mounted 
Bedouins took part in the dance, arranged themselves in a wide semicircle 
on one side of the fire, while we lay on the other, and began a peculiar song. 
We understood nothing of the words, which were repeated over and over 
again without variation ; the melody too was quite monotonous, and the song 
had little to deserve the name, except the measure, which, as it appeared to 
me, may be expressed somewhat thus : A1-— lah — allahla — al — lab — allahla. 
At first the whole line stood motionless ; they then began to nod their heads, 
then to bow slightly, then gradually more and more, whilst the singing 
grew faster and wilder as their bodies bent deeper, till at last their faces 
almost touched the ground ; the singing then gradually became more slow as 
with diminished bendings they brought their bodies once more to an erect 
posture. When this was done they suddenly clapped their hands, and 
scampered round and round like mad for a few rings, and so the ballet ended. 

Meanwhile our fire had been neglected and had died away : one of the 
Bedouins took a curious way to rekindle it. Bestriding the embers, he sank 
down nearly into a sitting posture, his bumoos forming a sort of funnel, as 
it were, over the ashes ; he then suddenly started up erect, and this manoeuvre 
he repeated several times, until the working of this extemporaneous air- 
pump at last revived the flame. 

After the dancers had lain down a while to recover from the effects of their 
exertions, Suleiman pointed to the dawning east, and gave the word to 
march. We mounted our horses again, and in a short while reached Bethany, 
first passing the fountain of the Apostles, which lies not far from the town. 
There can be little doubt that the Apostles, and our Lord himself, frequently 
rested and drank here, on their weary way from Jericho to Jerusalem. 

Nor is there any doubt about Bethany, the home of that happy family so 
peculiarly our Lord's friends during his latter years, — ^his own home indeed 
during his last visit to Jerusalem. It is a sweet, retired spot, beautifdlly 
situated on a slope of a hill to the south of Mount Olivet. The path to 
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Jecra^salem winds round the Mount and through the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
p¥*eci8ely to all appearance as it did when the Messiah rode thither in regal 
\»xa.% humble triumph, 
and the people strewed 
tHeir garments and 
l>i-skiiches in the way. 
THey show you the 
1x>n3b of Lazarus, an ex- 
cavation in the rock, to 
-^w^liich you descend by 
many steps. It lies to 
time west of the town, 
and cannot therefore, I 
tliink, be the spot.- — 
"When Mary rose up 
liastily and went out to 
meet our Saviour com- 
ing from Jerusalem, the 
Jews thought she was 
going to the grave to weep there ; the sepulchre must therefore have been to 
the east of the city.* 

From Bethany we had but a short distance to travel to Jerusalem ; and 
we reached the foot of the Mount of Olives just as the morning sun was 
shedding its first beams on the high terraces of the temple that rose above 
us, on the beautiful cypresses that rear their pyramidal heads over the por- 
ticoes of the mosque of El Aksa, and the domelike orange-trees overshadow- 
ing the temple source called the Orange Fountain. The scene recalled to 
my memory one of the most beautiful Oriental traditions, invented or pre- 
served by the Arabs. It is thus they recount the circumstances that deter- 
mined Solomon in his choice of a site for the temple : — 

^^ Jerusalem was a ploughed field ; and that part of the ground where the 
temple is now erected was in the possession of two brothers, one of whom 
was married and had several children, the other lived alone ; they cultivated 
in common the field which they had inherited from their mother. The time 
of the harvest being come, the two brothers bound their sheaves, and placed 
them in two equal heaps, which they left on the field. During the night, 
the one who was unmarried said to himself, ^ My brother has a wife and 
children to support ; it is not just that my portion should be as great as his ; 
I will take some sheaves from my heap and add them to his ; he will not 
perceive, and so will not be able to refuse them/ And he did as he had 
determined. The same night the other brother awoke, and said to his 
wife, ' My brother is young, and is without a helpmate ; he has no one 
to assist him in his labour, or comfort him when he is weary ; it 
is not just that we should take from the common field as many sheaves 
as he; let us rise and carry secretly to his heap a certain number of 
sheaves ; he will not take notice of them to-morrow, and therefore cannot 
refuse to take them.' And thus they did. In the morning each of 

* Lord Linds&j. 
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the brothers went to the field, and was much surprised to see that ^e 
two heaps were still equal; neither of them oould account to himself 
for this prodigy. They did the same thing for several nights in sac- 
cession ; but as each of them bore to his brother's heap the same number 
of sheaves, the heaps always remained equal, until one night tbey met 
together, each other cancying the sheaves destined for the other. 

" N0W9 the place where so good a thought had entered the heads of two 
men at one time, and had been so perseveringly pursued, must be a place 
agreeable to God, and men blessed it, and chose it to build CKmI'^s bouse 
thereon." 

What a charming tradition ! how redolent of the simple goodness of 
patriarchal manners ! How ancient and natural is the impulse that prompts 
men to consecrate to God a spot where virtue has bloomed on the earth ! I 
have heard hundreds of legends of this sort among the Arabs. ^ 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Thb Jrw8 im Jbrubalbm — Tombs. — Journet to Nablods. 

The population of Jerusalem has been variously estimated according to the 
fancy of different travellers, from 1500 up to nearly 30,000. No doubt the 
number has varied much at different times ; and entire certainty can never 
be hoped for where a census of the whole population is a thing unknown. 
After a careful inquiry instituted by Dr. Robinson, the information he found 
most worthy to be relied on led to the following conclusions : — Number of 
Mohammedans in Jerusalem, 4500 ; of Jews, 3000 ; of Christians, 3500 : 
total population, 1 1,000. If to this we add something for possible omissions, 
and for the inmates of the convents, the standing population of the city, 
exclusive of the garrison, cannot well be reckoned at more than 11,500 souls. 

The Jews inhabit a particular portion of the southern part of the city — 
the Harat-el- Youd — between the foot of Zion and the Mosque of Omar, and 
are not the least interesting of the objects presented to the traveller in 
the Holy City. This extraordinary people, the favoured of the Lord, the 
descendants of the Patriarchs and the Prophets, and the aristocracy of the 
earth, are to be seen in Jerusalem to greater advantage, and under an aspect 
totally different from that which they present in any other place on the 
face of the globe. In other countries the very name of Jew has associated 
with it cunning, deceit, usury, traffic, and often wealth. But here, in addi- 
tion to the usual degradation and suffering of a despised, stricken, outcast 
race, they bend under extreme poverty, and wear the aspect of a weeping 
and mourning people, lamenting over their fallen greatness as a nation, and 
over the prostrate grandeur of their once proud city. Here the usurer is 

* Lamardne. 
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turned into tbe pilgrim, the meroliant into the priest, and the inexorable 
creditor into the weeping suppliant. Without wealth, without traffic, they 
Wkxe supported solely by the voluntary contributions of their brethren 
i;broughout the world. 

Independently of that natural love of country which exists among this 
people, two objects bring the Jew to Jerusalem ; to study the Scriptures 
and the Talmud — and then to die, and have his bones laid with his fore- 
fathers in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, even as the bones of the Patriarchs 
^were carried up out of Egypt. No matter what the station or tbe rank ; 
no matter what or how far distant the country in which the Jew resides, he 
still lives upon the hope that he will one day journey Zionward. No clime 
can change, no condition quench, that patriotic ardour with which the Jew 
beholds Jerusalem, even through the yista of a long futurity. On his first 
approach to the city, while yet within a day^s journey, he puts on his best 
apparel ; and when the first view of it bursts upon his sight, he rends his 
garments, falls down to weep and pray over the long-sought object of his 
pilgrimage ; and with the dust sprinkled on his head, he enters the city of 
his forefathers. No child oyer returned home, after long absence, with more 
yearnings of affection ; no proud baron ever beheld his ancestral tower and 
lordly halls, when they had become another^s, with greater sorrow than 
wrings the heart of the poor Jew when he first beholds Jerusalem. This, at 
least, is patriotism.* 

^* It is curious," says Milman,t ^^ after surveying this almost total desertion 
of Palestine, to read the indications of fond attachment to its very air and 
soil scattered about in the Jewish writings ; still, it is said, that man is 
esteemed most blessed, who even after his death shall reach the land of 
Palestine, and be buried there, or even shall have his ashes sprinkled by a 
handful of its sacred dust. ^ The air of the land of Israel,' says one, ' makes 
a man wise ; ' another writes, ^ he who walks four cubits in the land of Israel 
is sure of being a son of the life to come.' ' The great Wise Men are wont to 
kiss the borders of the Holy Land, to embrace its ruins, and roll themselves 
in its dust.' ' The sins of all those are forgiven who inhabit the land of 
Israel.^ He who is buried there is reconciled with God, as though he were 
buried under the altar. The dead buried in the land of Canaan first come to 
life in the days of the Messiah." 

In the western exterior of the area of the great mosque, there is a spot 
approached only by a narrow, crooked lane, which there terminates at the 
wall in a very small open space. The lower part of the wall is here com- 
posed of stones evidently older than the rest, being much larger, measuring 
nine or ten feet long ; it is unquestionably a remnant of the ancient temple. 
This is the nearest point in which the Jews are allowed to approach that 
revered site, and, fortunately for them, it is sheltered from observation by 
the narrowness of the lane and the dead- walls around. Here, bowed in the 
dust, they may at least weep undisturbed over the fallen glory of their race, 
and bedew with their tears the soil which so many of their forefathers once 
moistened with their blood. Were I asked what was the object of the 
greatest interest that I had seen, and the spectac le that made the deepest 

• WUde. t History of the Jews, toI. iii. p. 295-6. 
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impreasioQ upon me, during my sojourn in other lands, I would saj, that it 
was a Jew mourning over the stones of Jerusalem. 

** Oh ! weep for thoee that wept by Babel's Btream, 
WhoM shrinea are desolate, whose land a dream ; 
Weep for the b&rp of Judah's broken ehell ; 
Mourn — where their God hath dwelt, the godless dwell ! ** 

Every Friday in the year trayellers may see all the Jews in Jemsakm 
clothed in their best raiment wandering through the narrow streets of their 
quarter, and under the hallowed wall, with the sacred volume in their hands, 
singing, in the language in which they were written, the Songs of Solomon 
and the Psalms of David. White-bearded old men and smooth-cheeked 
boys lean over the same book ; and Jewish maidens, in their long white robes, 
stand with their faces against the wall praying through cracks and creyicec. 
The tradition which leads them to pray through this wall is, that during the 
building of the Temple a cloud rested over it, so as to prevent any entrance ; 
and Solomon stood at the door and prayed that the cloud might be removed, 
and promised that the Temple should always be open to men of every nation 
desirous of offering up their prayers; whereupon the Lord removed the 
cloud, and promised that the prayers of all people offered up in that place 
should find acceptance in his sight : and now, as the Muslim lords it over 
the place where the Temple stood, and the Jews are not permitted to enter, 
they endeavour to insinuate their prayers through the crevices in the wall, 
that thus they may rise from the interior to the Throne of Grace. The 
tradition is characteristic, and serves to illustrate the devoted constancy with 
which the Israelites adhere to the externals of theur faith. 

This touching custom of the Jews is not of modem origin. Benjamin of 
Tudela mentions it as connected apparently with the same spot in the twelfth 
century, and very possibly the custom has come down from still earlier ages. 
After the capture of Jerusalem under Adrian, the Jews were excluded from 
the city, and it was not till the age of Constantino that they were granted 
the poor privilege of gazing on their holy city from the neighbouring hills. 
At length they were allowed to enter it once a-year, on the anniversary of its 
captivity by Titus, in order to wail over the ruins of the Temple ; but they 
were obliged to purchase this indulgence of the Roman soldiers, " buying 
their own tears,^ says St. Jerome, " as they had formerly bought the blood 
of Christ."* 

I never visited the Jewish place of wailing, that I did not find it occupied 
by some of the Israelites ; and whether noting the attitude of these mourners, 
or that of the hundreds of Muslim women I saw in the burial ground, the 
reflection often forced itself upon me, how long ancient customs are preserved 
in the East. Sitting on the ground is there the posture of grief. When the 
Israelites hung their harps by Babel's streams, they sat down and wept ; and 
this attitude of mourning is frequently alluded to in other parts of Scripture. 
It is that adopted by the modern Hebrews who go to mourn over the stones 
of Jerusalem ; and so characteristic is it of sorrow, that it was made by the 
Romans the emblem of their captivity, when 

" Lone Judea wept beneath her palm." 
* Dr. Robinson. 
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T^liis is also the attitude in which the lower order of Irish women sing the 
^eenan over the graves of their friends at the present day ; and in Ireland 
yave find another similarity to eastern customs in the employment of hired 
monmers at wakes and funerals.* 

We had still several remarkable spots to visit in the city and environs ; 
^he first to which we repaired was the sepulchre usually known as the Tombs 
of the Kings, a highly interesting relic of the olden time. Sallying forth at 
-the Damascus gate we rode through olive-trees and cultivated inclosures, 
^ipvhich are more frequent on this side of the town than any other for about 
^hree-quarters of a mile, when we reached a number of sepulchres hewn in the 
rocks around, containing one, two, or three chambers. The entrances, almost 
universally, were of a square or oblong form, with a heavy architrave above. 
About a quarter of a mile further on are the Tombs of the Kings, as they 
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are called, though the sepulchres of David and his descendants, as we know, 
were upon Zion. It is probable that the tomb we are now speaking of was 
that of Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her children. We descended 
through a passage cut in the rock into an open square having the appearance 
of a quarry ; the sides of this court are perpendicular and hewn smooth, 
and in that which faces the east a porch is excavated of about ten yards in 
length by four in depth. Over this porch are ranges of sculptured work, very 
beautifully executed, in the later Roman style. They have unfortunately been 
a good deal defaced. On the left hand is the entrance to the sepulchral cham- 
bers, so filled with rubbish that one is obliged to lie down and creep in like 
a li25ard to gain admittance. Through this we were conducted into a square 
chamber having three doorways on the three different sides, leading 
to other chambers, being in all six or seven, cut with mathematical 
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exactness, and the walls perfectly smooth. In these were hewn 
different shapes for the reception of bodies, some being oblong, 
the segment of a circle. In one of these apartments was also 
smaller niches, resembling in size and form the columbaria of the 
and in the floor were sunk quadrangular receptacles of the size of » 
Strewed about were fragments of sarcophagi, covered with carv* 
fruit, flowers, and foliage, similar to those which ornamented the ^ 
the portico. 

On coming out of one of the chambers, at the very moment ikt; 
extinguished my light, the hole of entrance was suddenly darkened 
stopped up. I had left a strange Arab at the door, and remembrin^ 
fearful thought that had often come over me while creeping among 
tombs in Egypt, of being shut up and entombed alive, my first impulse 
to curse my folly in coming into such a place, and leaving myself eo 
pletely in the power of a stranger. But I was taking the alarm too sea \ 
It was only the Arab himself coming in. He, too, had bis apprehension -I 
and, from my reniaining so long within, began to fear that I had cr&'^pe| 1 
out by some back way, and given his bucksheesh the slip. " 

Maundrell mentions having found one of the doors still upon its liin^c^ 
such, however, is not now the case. We, however, saw one door sit 
perfect, and very singular and beautiful it was, hewn out of the same eoci 
pact limestone that forms the rock, half a foot in thickness : the panels ^we 
as nicely cut as in the finest mahogany doors in this country, and the mrlio 
highly polished. It had originally turned on tenons of one piece with itselj 
resting on sockets in the solid rock, so that no extraneous matter was 
for hinges, and it fitted most exactly in the door-frame, except that it did U' 
touch the lintel by at least two inches ; it shut apparently by its own 
weight, and required pressure to push it open. There was no kind of bolt 
or fastening of any kind about it. In several of these crypts were firagment? 
of similar doors. 

This splendid sepulchre with its sunken court reminded me of some of the 
tombs of Egyptian Thebes, which it also resembles in its workmanship, 
but not in the extent of its excavations. In its elegant portal and delicate 
sculpture, it may well bear comparison vnth the similar sepulchre at Petra, 
though the species of stone in which it is cut does not admit of the same archi- 
tectural effect. It has usually been considered as unique in Palestine ; yet 
it is not I believe the only monument of the kind in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
It is indeed by far the best preserved, which has been owing doubtless to the 
difficulty of entrance, and to the utter darkness that reigns within. The 
Greek writer Pausanias, in the second century, in speaking of the sepulchres 
he had seen, mentions two as being worthy of particular admiration ; viz., 
that of King Mausolus in Caria, and that of Helena at Jerusalem. This 
latter he describes as remarkable for its door, which was of the same rock, 
and so contrived as to open by means of machinery, once a-year, at a stated 
day and hour, and to close again after a short interval ; all attempts to force 
an entrance at any other time would have been vain, unless the door was 
broken. In this exaggerated account we may nevertheless recognise the 
carved doors above described ; while the passage also shows the celebrity 
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> *He -boTnl) of Helena had obtained in foreign lands. Taking all the 
C^6tA.v&oe8 indicated by ancient authors into account, there seems little 
l^ior- d.o^a.l>t; that the excavations, so long known in modern times as the 
|P*V^ ^^ til-m© Kings," ought henceforth to assume their ancient celebrity as 
lepixLola:^:^ of Helena.* 
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Tomb of Jehothaphat. 



South of Jehoshaphat and east of Hinnom is the Aceldama or Field of Blood, 
said, to be that purchased by the Jewish priests with the thirty pieces of 
^Wrer. It was not far from the stream of Gihon ; and at the period of our 
^isit there were still the marks and remains of bricks and pottery ware in the 
adjoining ravine ; a place always likely to be used for their manufadtnre, as 
it contains the clay suited for such purposes, and is in the vicinity of a 
rivulet. There are here shown the decayed remains of a stone building 
arched at top, and excavated within to a considerable depth, belonging to a 
cemetery built by the empress Helena for the reception of the bodies of 
Obristian strangers. A tradition existed, that the soil at the bottom of this 
pit possessed the strange property of reducing the flesh to dust within 
twenty-four hours, and did not lose its decomposing virtues when carried to 
a distance ; for, by order of the same queen, two hundred and seventy ship- 
loads were transported to Rome, and deposited in the Campo Santo near the 
Vatican, where it was wont to reject the bodies of the Romans, and only 
consumed that of strangers. The interior of the Campo Santo at Pisa is 
also filled with this soil, and there it is covered with a rank crop of foxtail 
and other grasses. 

Mr. Wilde has derived some exceedingly curious and interesting results 
from his researches in a tomb recently, discovered and opened in this vicinity 
by the Arabs. The entrance was in the common form of a Doric pediment, 
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supported by rude pilasters, but with tbis remarkable peculiarity, tliat tbe 
stone door, which was still in its place, was hung, not on yertical, bat on 
horizontal pivots, inserted into the upper part of the pilasters, so that to 
open it, it must be swung upwards towards the roof of the chamber. ^ It 
struck me," he sajs, ^' the moment I saw it, as being different from that of 
any other tomb I had ever seen or read of, except one at Petra, and one 
described by Irby and Mangles at Bysan near Tiberias.^ But the most 
remarkable feature in this catacomb was, that the three ranges of crypts, 
opening on the scTeral sides of the chamber, contained the remains of dtsHnct 
and teparcUe race% of mankindy nor was a single instance found of the skuJIs 
of one side being mixed up with those of the other two. Now, none of tfaeae 
curious heads belonged to the Jewish race, for there was not a single 
European or well-marked Caucasian head among them. Mr. Wilde was 
even daring and fortunate enough to secrete and bring home four specimens 
of these skulls ; they have been examined by Dr. Prichard and other eminent 
ethnologists, who all agree that they belonged to those great divisions of the 
human family which are technically denominated the Ethiopian and Mongolian 
varieties. Thus, then, from all the concurrent circumstances connected with 
this tomb ; its being situated on the site of the acknowledged Field of 
Blood ; the character of its architecture, and the remarkable remains found 
within it, all of them belonging to foreign nations, and not to Hebrews, 
there appears a strong probability that this sepulchre was one of those tombs 
if not the actual and only one purchased with the thirty pieces of silver to 
bury strangers, and from which circumstance its site received the name of 
Aceldama, or Field of Blood. 

Before I left Jerusalem I met with an accident that was near procuring 
my unworthy bones a resting-place on Zion. I was residing in the Latin 
convent, and, sooth to say, the apartment vouchsafed me was as desolate as 
the most rigid penitent could desire ; there were days when the sun was 
veiled, and the rain beat against the single casement ; and then the stone 
floor, mean flock bed, and cold empty passages without, were enough to sink 
the spirit. One evening I chanced to find in the convent a volume of Lord 
Byron's works — a singular relic in such a place ; and thinking to make my 
cell more than usually snug, the better to enjoy so welcome a relief, I did not 
leave sufficient ventilation to carry off the fumes of the pan of charcoal that 
burned by my bed-side. The natural consequences soon followed ; my brain 
began to swim; my limbs became almost powerless; I had just strength 
enough left to totter to the door, which fortunately opened outwards, and I 
fell on the flags of the passage, where I lay I know not how long, until one 
of the inmates of the convent found me senseless and bleeding from a severe 
wound in the head. The next day one of the monks said to me, as we were 
talking over my mishap, '* How could you hope to escape being poisoned, 
with a pan of serpents under your nose?" At first I thought he spoke 
figuratively ; but I afterwards found that he meant literally what his words 
implied. It is the universal belief throughout the conntay, that oharooal 
is of its own nature quite innoxious, and that the aecidents which sometimes 
arise from its use, are occasioned by the serpents that creep into the stacks, 
and impregnate them with their poisonous breath. 
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Native of Cypnu. 



I dq)arted from Jerasalem through the Damascus gate, in company with 
rather a numerous party, among 
-^hom were a French colonel in the 
eervice of Ihrahim Pasha, his suite, 
a Maltese sailor, and a native of 
Cyprus. Our road passed by the 
foot of Scopus, the hill from which 
the legions of Titus obtained their 
first view of the city whereon they 
were soon to inflict so terrible a ven- 
geance ; and here they encamped to 
await the necessary preparations for 
<H>mmencing the siege. In about 
three quarters of an hour, a little to 
the right of the road, we came to 
what are called the Tombs of the 
Judges, excavations in the rock, one 
of them full of water. The entrance 
to the principal sepulchre is sur- 
mounted by a fine pediment, sculp- 
tured with flowers and leaves. In 
about three hours we were mounting 
Neby Samwil, the highest mountain about Jerusalem, crowned with ruins, 
which are not those of Ramah, the birth-place and tomb of Samuel the seer, 
though regarded as such by the Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans.* 
I stopped for a moment on the top of the mountain, and looking back towards 
the Holy City, saw for the last time the Mosque of Omar, rising proudly 
over the ruins of the Temple of Solomon, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the walls of Jerusalem, and the Dead Sea. 

A little north of Neby Samwil, separated from its base by a narrow fertile 
tract, is the isolated, oblong hill on which £1- Jib is situated. It is composed 
of horisBontal layers of limestone rock ; forming almost regular steps, rising 
out of the plain ; in some places steep and difficult of access, and capable of 
being everywhere very strongly fortified. The hill may be said to stand in 
the midst of a basin composed of broad valleys or plains, cultivated and full 
of grain, vineyards, and orchards of olive and fig-trees. With the exception 
of the plain bf Riha, it was decidedly the finest part of Palestine I had yet 
seen. It is not difficult to recognise in El- Jib and its rocky eminence the 
Gibeon of the Scriptures, the city near which the great battle was fought, 
during which '^ the sun stood still on Gibeon." 

An hour beyond El- Jib we passed through the thrifty-looking village of 
Ram Allah, occupied by a population of eight or nine hundred, all Greek 
christians. We had not proceeded far from this place when we were dis- 
turbed by a loud quarrel between one of our Muslim Muleteers and a 
Christian of Ram Allah who had joined the party. The latter showed a 
bloody face, having been beaten, he said, by a Muslim in a neighbouring 
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Tillage. He was in a staie of great excitement, and eaid that he waa going 
to take nfl to his enemy that we might heat him in retom. His claim on us 
was founded solely on the fact of his heing a christian ; and it was some 
time before he conld be persuaded that it was none of our business to interlere 
in his quarrel. 

We finished our day's journey about a mile eastward of Ram Allah, and 
stopped an hour before sunset at the entrance of the village of £l-Bir, so 
called from a clear fountain at the foot of the hill on which the houses stand. 
It is probable the Beeroth of Scripture, and not Michmash, as osually 
supposed. We took possession of a ruined arch that serves as a khan, 
and stands among many at the bottom of the town.' It is open at both 
ends, and the wind blew through it, while the rain drixzled from the 
broken roof. We swept the floor, and spreading our carpets upon it, placed 
the cattle against the upper entrance, while the villagers crouched in the 
mouth of the other. Thus with a blazing log of wood, which we soon 
arranged, all promised very well, when the colonel, who thought his dignity 
compromised by this humble retreat, sent his interpreter to trumpet onr 
arrival through the village, and obtain, if possible, a house. 

I have a horror of such civilities as the Arabs of a village are able to 
afford, and could not sympathise with the Frenchman in his joy at the dis- 
covery of a building for our aecommodation. We would not divide our 
fortunes, however ; and followed Monsieur Souf through the miserable streets 
to the highest point of the hill, where, exposed to the full violence of the 
wind, we found a solitary house, close to the remains of a large church which 
was built by the Empress Helena over the spot where tradition says the 
Virgin Mary sat, while, having missed our Saviour, after a day's journey, 
Joseph sought him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance before they 
returned to Jerusalem. 

These ruins were walled round, and our cattle occupied such shelter as 
they gave. As we came on foot through the streets, leading our horses, the 
gentle dames of the village levied a tax upon our property in a very ingenious 
manner, by pulling the bedding which hung loose over Uie saddles into their 
huts. Anticipating a clamour when we should make the discovery, they 
took their husbands into their confidence, who acted their parts most 
admirably. 

When we reached the airy castle we were to possess for the night, 
lo ! our beds were gone. Hassan made an oration upon their inhospitality 
to the men who surrounded us. They aflected to be shocked, and hoped we 
did not think it possible that they could have encouraged so scandalous an 
act. *' You shall have your property," they all cried, ** but will you not 
reward us ? " They were promised a reward, and in a short time returned 
with the stolen blankets; then, telling the story, laughed at the saccess of 
the stratagem. 

The door of the khan was so low that we were forced to crouch to pass 
through it. The room was full of smoke ; so dark, and so dose, that I 
fancied we had sunk into the infernal regions. *' Open the window, if there 
be one ! ''^ we all exclaimed, and one of the party pushed a wooden shutter 
that let in a glimmer of day at the top of the wall, when a loud shout of 
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^* WuUah ! what dogs are these ? " burst from tbe centre of the chamber as 
the light rushed into it, where, round a deep hole wherein lay a log from 
>wliich all the smoke proceeded, about thirty men were seen squatted in a 
circle, smoking, and wrapped up in their large cloaks. They were like owls 
disturbed in their favourite darkness, and floundered and flapped about in a 
most ungentle humour. They insisted upon closing all up again, and we for 
a while submitted. 

^^ There is a mat in the comer ; sit down there ; take off your shoes ; and 
thank God that you are allowed to come in at all," cried a fellow bearded like 
the Saracen's Head upon a sign-post, with a large knife at his girdle. ^^ What 
brings you here ? " " Our own business," replied our interpreter ; " and we 
mrish to have as much room as possible, so you had better begone and leave 
U8 to ourselves/' This modest request was near bringing affairs to a crisis 
with a vengeance. ^^ Off with your shoes, unbelievers ! " exclaimed a 
little shrivelled Arab, with the most intolerant expression of countenance 
I ever saw. *' Out with them, in the name of God ! " shouted another ; 
while ^' Wullah, YuUah," and idl the different variations and invocations of 
the name of Allah, escaped from the lips of the crowd. 

We drew up into a comer, and stood firm ; the sailor half drew his sword, 
we handled our pistols, and the French colonel began to chatter a mixture 
of languages that promised to perplex the matter as much as words could do 
for us. Monsieur Souf, who was of a peaceable turn of mind, kept aloof; 
while Hassan whispered to me, '* Fa niente, signore— don't fight." 

The colonel's address had rather a composing effect, although I believe not 
one word of it was understood. When it was over the men sunk down to 
their sitting posture, and allowed the window to be opened, that they might 
contemplate us at their leisure. We were by this time all in tears, from the 
pain of the smoke in our eyes. I was forced to bandage mine with my 
handkerchief, and peeped from under it every now and then at the group. 
They eyed us very minutely, and in a low tone among themselves discussed 
our appearance, which was not unlike that of a party of children crying at 
being kept in the comer. I hope this notion did not occur to the Arabs, 
for tiie Franks will scarcely be elevated in their judgments from our visit 
among them, if it did. 

As we could neither get rid of the smoke nor enjoy the air while the crowd 
remained, we again proposed their departure, when the calm at once grew 
into a worse tempest than the first. Up they sprang, and cursed us most 
dismally, repeating constantly, ^^ Wonderful ! Are we not men ? They come 
here to beard us in our own dens !" A loud clatter at the door, which was 
not calculated to resist much, broke it from its hinges, and in poured a fresh 
supply of people from the village, screaming out^ *^ Bucksheesh, bucksheesh !" 
The wind and the rain, too, drove in upon us, and the sparks from the fire 
in the centre flew about the room. The adventures in Don Quixote's inn 
were nothing to those promised to us. We gathered together, and stood in 
front of our baggage piled up in a comer, and resbted by pushing and pulling 
every attempt to approach it. *' Out with the dogs ! Down with the 
infidels !" and such agreeable expressions, rang through the multitude. There 
was now no space to move, and we stood at bay ; one hand holding a hand- 
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kerchief to our eyes, while with the other we used what defence we oould to 
keep our ground. 

We had not yet come regularly to blows, and were all anxious to aToid them. 
We were nevertheless in full expectation of a furious struggle every momeot, 
when an old man, who had been conversing with M. Souf, called out, ^' Silence. 
my children, and let us hear them speak!" The colonel, who had jus^ 
whispered to me, '^ I wish we had one of his highness*s six-pounders here,*" 
advanced with his drawn sword into the centre, and commenced an oration, 
but in such an outrageous passion that no two words could be connected 
together. ** Choich, choich — gently, gently," was all that we could say to 
control the impatience of his hearers, which I repeated till my throat ^nras as 
dry as possible. 

At length a most fortunate scheme struck the interpreter, who cried out 
in Arabic to the principal man, '* What is your name ? " ** Abd-ul-Kerim," 
said he. " Then write it down, I pray you," continued the interpreter, turn- 
ing to the colonel, **' that Ibrahim Pasha may know how his chief engineer 
has been received while travelling on his service." 

This speech fell like a thunderbolt among them. The colonel sheathed hb 
sword, and drew out his note-book ; I presented him a pencil, and we all 
gathered round him to assist in making the muster-roll. It was not neces- 
sary, however ; the threat was enough, and one by one the crowd began to 
drop away, till the head man alone remained, who assured us that all that 
had occurred was meant most civilly ; that while the women were making 
bread, the men usually came up here to smoke, for their wives shut the 
doors upon them until the sun sets. 

In a comer of the room were three men, who had not taken part in the 
fray. They were natives of the East Indies, Mohammedans of Surat, who had 
been to Mecca and Jerusalem on pilgrimage, and were on their return to their 
own country by Damascus and Bagdad. If there be any merit in the toils 
of a pilgrim, these poor wanderers will surely reap the full advantage of it. 

We could not fasten the door during the night, and kept watch alternately 
by the large fire which the head man of the village, to make amends for our 
uncourteous reception, supplied most bountifully with fuel from the shrubs 
around, for wood is scarcely to be seen. Occasional attempts were made by 
the villagers to enter our resting-place, but we firmly resisted them. The 
necessity of combating these attacks, and the still more tantalising one of 
the numerous insects in the place, prevented the possibility of sleeping. We 
were glad to be up when the day broke, and escape from so uncomfortable a 
confinement.* 

We came in about an hour to the ruins of Betein, the ancient Bethel. 
Abraham pitched his tent on the high ground eastward of this spot, still one 
of the finest tracts for pasturage in the whole land ; and here Jacob slept on 
on his way to Haran, and saw in his dream the ladder, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon it. Though surrounded by stony mountains, 
it was prettily situated ; but it was utterly deserted, not a human being 
seemed to dwell in it. 

* SkiDDer. 
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We were now entering the region of Samaria, and though the monn tains 
-were jet stony, a beautiful country was opening before us. Our ride lay 
principally along the edge of a wide valley, well watered and gloriously 
fertile. The green expanse of the wheat fields was refreshing to an eye 
accnstomed for some time to the glare of the streets and surrounding rocks 
of Jerusalem. We passed several villages, among which I remember was 
that of Cowara, beautifully situated on the side of the mountain, overlooking 
a fertile valley, and all the women of the village were in the field picking 
the tares from the grain. Here I took a guide to conduct roe to the 
Patriarcirs Well, where our Saviour talked with the Samaritan woman. 

In about two hours we were winding along the side of Mount Gerizim, 
whose summit was covered with the white dome of a sheikh's tomb ; and 
passing one well on the declivity of the mountain going down to the valley at 
its base, we came to Jacob's well, or the Beer Samarea of the Arabs, distant 
rather more than a mile from the eastern gate of Nablous. It bears evident 
marks of antiquity, but was now dry and deserted ; it was said usually to 
contain living water, and not merely to be filled by the rains. We had no 
line with us at the moment to measure the well ; but by dropping in stones 
we could perceive that it was deep (John iv. 11), a thing very unusual in 
Palestine, where the water is generally preserved in superficial cisterns, from 
which it issues in a fountain ; or else a few stairs are placed for descending 
into it. The depth as measured by Maundrell and recently by Homes is 
abont 105 feet. 

^* I think," says Dr. Robinson, ^' we may rest with confidence in the 
opinion that this is Jacob's well, and here the parcel of ground which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph. Here the Saviour, wearied with his journey, sat 
beside the well, and taught the poor Samaritan woman those great truths 
which have broken down the separating wall between Jews and Gentiles ; 
* God is a spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and 
in truth.' " 

Turning the point of the mountain, we came to a rich valley lying between 
the mountains of Gerizim and Ebal. Crossing this valley, on the sides of 
the mountains of Ebal is a long range of grottoes and tombs, and a little 
before coming to them, in a large white building like a sheikh's tomb, is the 
sepulchre of Joseph. I dismounted and entered the building, and it is not 
an uninteresting fact that I found there a white bearded Israelite, kneeling 
at the tomb of the patriarch, and teaching a rosy-cheeked boy (his descendant 
of the fourth generation) the beautiful story of Joseph and his brethren. 

It was late in the evening when I was moving up the valley of Nablous. 
The mountains of Gerizim and Ebal, the mountains of blessings and curses, 
were towering like lofty walls on either side of me. A beautiful stream, in 
two or three places filling large reservoirs, was running through the valley, 
and a shepherd sat on its bank playing a reed pipe, with his flock feeding 
quietly around him. The shades of evening were gathering fast as I 
approached the town of Nablous, the Shechem or Sychem of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Sychar of the New. More than a dozen lepers were sitting 
outside the gate, their faces shining, pimpled, and bloated, covered with sores 
and pustules, their nostrils open and filled with ulcers, and their red eyes 
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fixed and staring ; with swollen feet they dragged their disgosiing bodies 
towards me, and with hoarse voices extended their deformed and hideooa 
hands for charity. 

We rode up the principal street ; and at the door of the palace I met the 




Nablout. 

governor just mounting his horse, with a large retinue, officers, and slaves 
around him. We exchanged our greetings on horseback ; I showed him my 
firman, and he sent a janissary to conduct me to the house of a Samaritan, a 
writer to the government, where I was received, fed, and lodged better than 
in any other place in the Holy Land, always excepting the abodes of those 
sufl^ering martyrs the Terra Santa monks.* 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Nablous. — Thk Samaritaks. Sebastb. Plaik of Jrrbbl. 

OF Palestine. 



Soil and Husbakdrt 



Nablous is the Arabic form of the Greek Neapolis, and is one of the few 
instances in which the names imposed by foreign conquerors have superseded 
the ancient nomenclature. The inhabitants of this mountain district exhibit 
many physical and moral traits distinguishing them from the other Syrian 
tribes. They bear the impress of their Greek ancestry ; but Perricr remarks 
that to the turbulence and other bad qualities inherited from them, the 
Nablousians superadd the vices of the Arabs. The following anecdote illus- 
trates their fierce party spirit. In 1834, some^children of the village of Beit- 
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Inhabitaata of Nablons. 



el -Ma amused themselves with gathering anemonies, and plucking and scat- 
toriiig the bright leaves of the flowers. As the relations of these children 
^were known to be of the Yesmeni 
f&ction, a mob of Nablousians of the 
K!e88 party immediately assembled in 
skxins, vowing vengeance for this so 
called insult to their adopted colour 
stud emblem. Several villages were 
sacked, and a hundred and thirty 
individuals lost their lives in conse- 
quence of this frivolous quarrel. 

The city of Nablous is long and 
narrow, stretching close along the 
T^.E. base of Mount Gerizim. In the 
ruggedness and narrowness of its 
ipeays, it resembles Jerusalem and 
other Syrian towns, but there is a 
'welcome appearance of bustle and 
life in its streets ; the sound of the 
Bilk- wheel and loom is heard from 
many of its houses, mingling with 
that best of music in an Eastern cli- 
mate, the rush of many streams, which 
afford a profuse supply of water to 

the inhabitants. The houses are high, and in general well-built, all of stone, 
with domes upon the roof as at Jerusalem. The valley itself, from the foot 
of Gerizim to that of Ebal, is here not more than some five hundred yards 
vride, extending from S.E. to N.W. The city lies directly upon a water 
summit in this valley ; the waters on the eastern part flowing off east into 
the plain, and so to the Jordan : while the fine fountains on the western side 
send off a pretty brook down the valley N.W. to the Mediterranean. 

Mounts Gerizim and Ebal rise in steep, rocky precipices, immediately 
from the valley on each side, to a height apparently of some eight hundred 
feet. Tlie sides of both these mountains, as here seen, are equally naked and 
sterile ; although some travellers have chosen to describe Gerizim as fertile, 
and to confine the sterility to Ebal. The only exception in favour of the 
former appears to be a small ravine coming down opposite the west end of 
the town, which, indeed, is full of fountains and trees ; in other respects, 
both mountains, as here seen, are desolate, except that a few olive trees are 
scattered upon them. The side of the northern mountain, Ebal, along the 
foot, is full of ancient excavated sepulchres. 

The two most interesting accounts given us by recent travellers of Mount 
Gerizim, are those of Dr. Robinson and Lord Francis Egerton. The latter, 
coming from Jerusalem, encamped in the valley beyond the further end of 
the town : — " The spot we selected," says his Lordship, " formed, in my 
opinion, the most agreeable halting-place in our travels — an olive grove on a 
slight eminence immediately over a delicious spring. We had the whole 
afiemoon before us for the enjoyment of that sort of repose, which can only 
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be pnrchftsed by exercise in a hot sun, and richly we enjoyed it. The spring 
was enough frequented to make it interesting, from the specimens it afforded 
of the inhabitants, without being burthensome as a neighbour, which a foun- 
tain in these countries often becomes^ particularly when much frequented by 
the younger ladies of a town or Tillage. I never enjoyed pleasante r regpom 
than in this cradle, of which the two sides were Mounts Ebal and Gerizini.^ 

Early next morning his Lordship's party climbed the latter nnonntain. 
^* It is easily accessible for horses ; and one of the views of the town mi the 
beginning of the ascent, forms one of the finest landscapes I have seea in 
Syria. A ruined tower of the middle ages is on the left of the faregroand, 
which is otherwise made up of a mass of foliage, in which the deep green of 
the apricot and fig predominates. A single palm breaks this mass in the 
foreground, and others are seen in the distance, adding to the oriental effect oi 
the picture of the city itself, with its terraced roofe, mosques, and cupolas. 
Mount Oeinim on one side and Ebal on the other, feathered with oliTe 
groves, complete the scene. In some of its features, Nablous struck me as 
not unlike Bagneres in the Pyrenees.^^ 

Dr. Robinson went by the ravine before-mentioned, under the guidance of 
one of the younger Samaritans, an honest, simple-minded man. Above the 
ravine, the ascent is steep ; yet not so but that one might ride up without 
difficulty. When about two-thirds of the way up, they heard a woman 
calling after them, who proved to be the mother of the Samaritan guide. 
He was her only son, and had come away, it seems, without her knowledge ; 
and she was now in the utmost terror at finding that he had gone off as a 
guide to Franks, to show them the holy mountain. She had immediatelj 
followed the party, and was now crying after them with all the strength <^ 
her lungs, forbidding him to proceed lest some evil should beial him. The 
young man went back to meet her, and tried to pacify her, but in vain ; she 
insisted upon his returning home. This he was not inclined to do, though, 
he said, he could not disobey his mother, and so transgress the law oi Moees. 
This touching trait gave the travellers a favourable idea of the morality of 
the Samaritans. After reasoning with her a long time without effect, he 
finally persuaded her to go with them. So she followed the strangers up the 
mountain ; at first full of wrath, and keeping at a distance from ^em ; yet, 
at last, she became quite reconciled and communicative. 

Twenty minutes of ascent in the direction S. W. from the city leads the 
traveller to the top of Gerizim, a tract of high table land, stretching off far 
to the W. and S. W., and covered Math rich herbage and wild fiowors. 
Twenty minutes more towards the S. E. along a regular path upon the table 
land brings him to the holy place of the Samaritans, which is still at some 
distance from that shown as Joshua's altar. The ground here is rather 
depressed to a centre, so that a larger assemblage than the Samaritans can 
now muster, might conveniently witness the sacred rites as frt)m a theatre. 
A few stones formed into an altar, and a paved trench to carry off the 
victim's blood, are all the tokens of the place and its purposes. A little 
further on the extreme and most elevated summit which overlooks the valley 
are some very extensive remains of a Roman fortress, with large tanks and 
much masonry of massive and regular construction. 
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Just tinder the walls of the castle, on the west side, are a few flat stones, 
of which it is difficnlt to say whether they were laid there by nature or hy 
man. Under these are laid, as they allege, the twelve stones brought from 
Jordan by the Israelites ; and there they will remain till the Muhdy (the 
Messiah) ^all appear. 

Beyond the castle, towards the south, is the alleged altar of Joshua, the 
holiest spot, where the Samaritan guide reverently takes off his shoes. It is 
the kibleh of that people. On whatever side of it they may be, they always 
turn their faces towards it in prayer ; but when upon the spot itself it is 
lawfal for them to pray in any direction. Round it are slight traces of 
former walls, possibly those of the ancient temple. The spot itself is a sort 
of table level with the surrounding ground, and at first sight appearing to be 
nothing more than the natural face of the rock from which the snr&ce soil 
has been removed, and divided into compartments by natural accidents of 
fracture and fissure. Such Lord Francis Egerton at first considered it, but 
on closer inspection he was induced to adopt the opinion that it was artificial. 
*'*• It slopes," his lordship says, ** at an angle fully sufficient for the sacrificial 
purpose of allowing blood to drain off towards the cavernous mouth of a 
deep .well. Of these wells there are several near, and in two, at least, of 
them I thought I perceived that the stones of the orifice had been arranged 
artificially, and if so, with consummate skill, and to be, in fact, specimens 
of that kind of architecture best known by the term of cyclopean, — stones, 
namely, unhewn, but fitted to one another with a felicity, which on a small 
scale, is often exhibited by the dyke-builders of Scotland. Now, Joshua 
was directed to build his altar of whole stones, untouched by iron tool ; and, 
on looking at the altar itself, and comparing it with the wells in the neigh- 
bourhood, I was much inclined to the opinion, that all were of the same 
construction, and of one which would answer this description." 

Near the same place the Samaritans show an altar as that on which 
Abraham was commanded to offer up Isaac ; and further south, and, indeed, 
all round upon this eminence, are extensive foundations, apparently of 
dwellings, as if the ruins of a former city. 

In the S.W. part of Nablous is the quarter occupied by the remnant of the 
Samaritans, rising somewhat upon the acclirity of Gerizim. The houses are 
well built and have the appearance of comfort. One of this little community 
is in affluent circumstances, having formerly been for a long while chief 
secretary of the Mutsellim of Nablous, and one of the most important and 
powerful men in the province : the rest are not remarkable either for wealth 
or poverty. Their physiognomy is not Jewish, nor does it appear to possess 
any peculiar character, distinct from that of other natives of the country. 

No nation perhaps ever committed so many crimes, or endured so many 
reverses and persecutions in defence of its religion and its ancestral usages, as 
the Samaritans : and though there be little to commend in their annals, who 
can contemplate unmoved the lingering death of an ancient people, now 
dwindled to a mere handful, but still clinging with a love stronger than 
death, to the memory and laws of their fathers ? In the month of April, J 840, 
one hundred and fifty-three individuals, forming three-and-twenty families, 
were all that were left of them to hope and struggle on in vain. '^ I was 
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presented," sajs Mr. Farren, late British Consul-General in Byns^ ^ia 
acknowledgment of some little serrice I rendered them with a copy of a letter 
addressed to them about two hundred years ago from a body of Samaanlaas 
in India (of whom they have no other trace) beseediing to luiow the €ate of 
their brethren in Samaria ; and when at Sychem and passing at sunset near 
their tombs, which lay upon a sterile bank within a wild recess at the foot of 
Gerizim, two Samaritan women, who were seated there and seemed moum- 
folly to be numbering the graves into which the remnant of their andent race 
was fast declining, broke from their silence as I approached, and in accents 
of deep feeling, implored me, if I knew where any of their people were now 
scattered to tell them, that their few remaining brethren, who still dwelt in 
the land of their forefathers, besought them to return, and close the ezhansted 
record of their fate with kindred sympathies and rites." 

Much curiosity has existed among the learned in Europe with regard to 
this singular people, and several most eminent men of their day, from 
Scaliger down to De Sacy, have had correspondence with them but without 
any satisfactory result. The descendants of the Israelites who remained and 
were not carried into captivity, on the rebuilding of the second temple were 
denied the privilege of sharing the labour and expense of its reconstruction at 
Jerusalem ; and in mortification and revenge they built a temple on Mount 
Gerizim with the permission of Alexander the Great ; and ever since a deadly 
hatred has existed between their descendants the Samaritans and the Jews. 
Gibbon, speaking of them in the time of Justinian, says, *^ The Samaritans 
of Palestine were a motley race, an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by the 
Pagans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the Christians as idolaters. 
The abomination of the cross had been already planted on their holy Mount 
of Geriram, but the persecution of Justinian offered only the alternative of 
baptism or rebellion. They chose the latter ; under the standard of a de- 
sperate leader they rose in arms and retaliated their wrongs on the lives, the 
property, and the temples of a defenceless people. The Samaritans were 
finally subdued by the regular forces of the East; 20,000 were slain, 20,000 
were sold by the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and India, and the remains 
of that unhappy nation atoned for the crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy." 
They pretended to embrace Christianity in the year 551, as the only means 
of recovering a few trifling privileges. Soon after that period they disappear 
from the historian's view ; crushed down without the power of resistance 
under the heavy yoke of the Muslims, their numbers have ever since con- 
tinued to decrease. 

The Syrians tell many marvellous tales about the isolated and mysterious 
Samaritans : they assert that the number of heads of families among them b 
invariaibly forty, and can neither augment nor diminish, being irrevocably 
fixed by the demons, who are the protectors of the race. Setting aside all 
such fables, the following is an abstract of what appears best authenticated 
Inspecting this people. 

They intermarry only with each other, never stray beyond their mountain, 
and hold no familiar intercourse with their neighbours of a diflferent creed. 
Cut off from the whole world, ages pass over their heads, leaving them 
unchanged in all but numbers* 
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Their syDagogne is a small plain arched room, with a curtained recess on 
tlie left hand as you enter, wherein they keep their manuscripts, of which 
tbey profess to have ahout a hundred : one of these^ a copy of the Pentateuch, 
tlie J allege to he 3460 years old, having heen transcrihed hy Ahishua, the 
son of Phineas, and great-grandson of Aaron. They demand payment hefore- 
lis^nd for showing this, and then produce an old roll, which, however, is not 
the right one. If the traveller is skilled enough in such matters to detect 
tlie fraud, the priest and his hopeful flock only laugh and bring out the 
other. " This," says Dr. Robinson, " was certainly very much worn, and 
somewhat tattered with much kissing, and here and there patched with 
shreds of parchment ; but the handwriting appeared to me very similar to 
the former, and the vellum seemed, in like manner, not ancient." They 
regard the genuine manuscript, whatever that may be, as a palladium with 
^which are bound np the lives and destinies of the Samaritans ; but they are 
possessed, it is said, with a sad foreboding, that the precious deposit will 
one day be wrested from them, and then will the days of the last of their 
race be numbered. According to their account, theur two families of priests 
are still of the stock of Aaron. Until recently these families had kept their 
blood pure from all alien mixture ; but in consequence of their continual 
diminution, the males among them, now five in number, have been obliged 
to take wives from other houses. The place where they sacrifice [on ordi- 
nary occasions ?^ is an altar of dry stone, erected behind their village, on an 
artificial mound, which serves them as a representative of the famous Mount 
Gerizim. They keep the passover in the manner of the ancient Hebrews. 

In childbirth the Samaritan woman remains shut up in her house for forty 
days, and no one is allowed to see her but the midwife or the nurse. Were 
any one else, even her husband, to see her during that time, the whole house 
would be rendered unclean, and it would be necessary to bum every article 
in it that was incapable of being purified by fire or by running water. Her 
chamber is closely shut, and talismans are hung on the door to drive away 
the demon LeilcU^ a formidable being, ever on the watch to steal into the 
Ijring-in chamber, and cast a malignant spell upon the mother and her child. 
Above the talismans the name of Leilat is inscribed in large red letters, with 
an imprecation against the fiend ; for of all magic charms his own name is 
thought most potent to repel him. On the fortieth day the woman quits her 
prison, Leilat no longer having any power to molest her ; but it is not till 
twelve days after this that she performs her solemn ablutions, and a festival 
is held in the house to celebrate her re-admission into the family circle. 

Like the Jews, the Samaritans carefully avoid all contact with a dead body 
or with a tomb, lest they should be rendered unclean: they wash their 
whole bodies and change their raiment before presenting themselves at the 
altar for prayer or sacnfice. 

The following is their own tradition touching their origin : it is not, 
perhaps, perfectly in accordance with history : — 

^* When Salmanazar, king of Assyria, invaded Judea, after having con- 
quered the kingdom of Israel, he carried away the whole population of 
Samaria into slavery in the land of Maden and Phares ; but he left in their 
places a certain number of Assyrian families to till the ground and transmit 
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the revenues of the country to Assyria. These families chose for their 
residence the mountain still called Samir to this day; hence they took 
the name of Samaritans. For a long while they retained their own religiiHi; 
hut soon after the return of the Jews from captivity, they intermarried with 
the Hehrew families, whose religion they gradually adopted, at the same 
time preserving some of the rites of their own worship. The Jews* to avoid 
heing confounded with the Samaritans, invented, under Esdras, new Hebrew 
characters, called Sires^ and copied out their books in the new writing, 
rejecting the old one as rendered impure by the Chaldeans. Now the 
ancient mode of writing, and the primitive Hebrew characters, are at present 
in the hands of the Samaritans, as well as the original books which were 
contemned by the Jews after the invention of the new characters." 

Some members of this little community were accused before the atrocioos 
Djeosar, pasha of Acre, of having bhisphemed the Mohammedan faith, hj 
declaring that they alone, as possessing the true ancient religion of C^od, 
were entitled to Paradise. Djezzar instantly summoned the chief men of 
the Samaritans, who entered his presence with dismay. Leaning on his 
hatchet and surrounded with his cnt-throats and executioners, he stared liar 
a long while with the aspect of a tiger on the Samaritans, whose terrors he 
beheld with delight. '^ Filthy miscreants T he cried at last in a voice of 
thunder, '^ what is the exact number of your people ?" ^^ A hundred and 
sixty," they replied, half-dead with fear. '^ A hundred and sixty ! and 
Paradise is for you alone ! Well, then, sons of dogs, leave the earth to those 
against whom Paradise is barred, and go straight to heaven." Thereupon 
the pasha made a fatal gesture with his right hand, and the wretched men 
were hurried out for execution. But presently Djeszar appeared to change 
his mind. ^^ Send those dogs back to their dens,'' he said ; *^ and if a single 
one of them ever ventures to show himself beyond them, let him he killed 
like an unclean beast.^^ He then by way of commuting their punish- 
ment increased the taxes paid by the Samaritans six-fold, and saddled 
them with the cost of constructing and maintaining a fountain at K^ 
Nuohr^ two leagues from Safiad, that, as he said, they might do some 
good in this world to those who were to be deprived of paradise in the next. 
The Samaritans returned home, rejoiced at having got off so well from this 
interview with the ferocious pasha, who fortunately for them happened on 
that day to be in unusually good humour. ^^ Ever since that day,** say the 
oldest Samaritans, *^ none of us have gone down into the phun, and we die 
without ever quitting the walls of our quarters." 

DjezEar Pasha has been many years dead, but the lesson still works, and 
the Samaritans keep close to home, dreading to expose themselves to the 
outrages of the rude Nablousian mountaineers.* 

Mr. Stephens spent a long evening in a Samaritan house ; he had an inter- 
esting conversation with the owner and his brother, and testifies to the kind- 
ness, sincerity, and honesty of his entertainers. 

The brother was particularly fond of talking about his people. " He was 
very old, and the most deformed man I ever saw who lived to attain a great 

* Perrier. 
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age. His legs were long, and all hie limbs were those of a tall man, but he 
'was 80 humpbacked that in sitting he rested on his hump. He asked me 
many questions about the Samaritans in England, (of America he had no 
knowledge), and seemed determined to believe that there were many in that 
country, and told me that I might say to them, wherever I found them, that 
there they believed in one omnipotent and eternal God, the five books of 
Moses, and a future Messiah, and looked for the day of the Messiah's coming 
as near at hand; that they practised circumcision, went three times a year up 
to Mount Gerizim, ^ the everlasting mountain,' to worship and offer sacrifice, 
and once a year pitched their tents and left their virgins alone on the mount 
for seven days, expecting that one of them would conceive and bring forth a 
son, who should be the Messiah ; that they allowed two wives, and in case 
of barrenness, four ; that the women were not permitted to enter the syna- 
gogue, except once a year during fast, but on no account were they permitted 
to touch the sacred scroll ; and that, although the Jews and Samaritans had 
dealings on the market-place, &c., they hated each other now as much as 
their fathers did before them. 

^* I asked him about Jacob's well : he said he knew the place, and that he 
knew our Saviour, or Jesus Christ, as he familiarly called him, very well ; 
he was Joseph the carpenter s son, of Nazareth ; but that the story which the 
Christians had about the woman at the well was all a fiction ; that Christ 
did not convert her, but that, on the contrary, she laughed at him, and even 
refused to give him water to drink/^ 

At about eight in the morning we left Nablous, and for more than an 
hour we followed the course of the beautiful stream winding and murmuring 
through the centre of the valley. Nothing could be more charmingly pic- 
turesque than the little mills on its banks ; low, completely embosomed 
among trees, with their roo£s covered with grass ; and sometimes the agree- 
able sound of a waterfall, was the first intimation we had of their presence. 

Leaving the valley, we turned up to the right, and crossing among the 
mountains, in two hours came in sight of the ruins of Sebaste, the ancient 
Samaria, standing on a singularly bold and insulated mountain crowned with 
ruins. The most con- 
spicuous of these is the 
church dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist, 
built over the spot 
where a tradition of 
long standing has fixed 
the place of his burial, 
if not of hismartyrdom. 
The walk are still 
entire to a considerable 
height and inclose a 
large space in which 
are now a mosque 
and a small building 
over the tomb. Yet 
JoBephos relates expressly that John was beheaded in the castle of Machaerus, 
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on the east of the Deftd Sea ; and it is hardly probable that his diaciples who 
^' came and took up the body and buried it," (Matt. ziy. 12), fisst trans- 
ported it all the way to 
Samaria. The eastern 
end of the church is 
rounded in the common 
Greek style, and rest- 
ing as it does upon a 
precipitous elevation of 
nearly one hundred 
feet, it is a noble and 
very striking monu- 
ment. Common tra- 
dition, as in so many 
other cases, falsely as- 
cribes this magnificent 
church to Helena; but 
the style of the archi- 
tecture necessarily limits its antiquity to the period of the crusades ; though 
it is not improbable that a portion of the eastern end may be of earlier date. 

Sebustieh is the Arabic form of Sebaste, another foreign Greek appellation, 
which, since the days of Herod, has continued to usurp the place of the 
earlier name, Samaria. The neighbourhood is quite a forest of truncated 
columns, bearing witness to Herod's magnificence ; and it would be difficult 
to find in all Palestine a situation to equal in strength, fertility and beauty 
combined, this site of the later capital of the Ten Tribes. In all these par- 
ticulars it has greatly the advantage over Jerusalem. The whole hill consists 
of fertile cultivated soil ; on the summit is a broad level, apparently artificial, 
from which a view is obtained, extensive and beautiful almost beyond com- 
parison. All around was a noble valley, watered by murmuring streams, 
and covered; by a rich carpet of grass sprinkled with wild flowers of every 
hue ; and beyond, stretched like an open book before me, a boundary of 
fruitful mountains, with their deep green ravines, and the fig, vine, olive, 
and waving wheat, rising in terraces to their very summits. I sat down on 
a broken column under the shade of a fig tree ; and near me a fellah was 
turning his plough round a column, the mute witness, perhaps, of the revels 
of Herod, *' his lords, and high captains, and chief estates of Galilee." I 
asked the man what were the ruins we saw ; and while his oxen were quietly 
cropping the grass that grew among the fragments of the marble floor, he 
told me they were the p^ace of a king — he believed of the Christians. What 
a comment on the vanity of worldly greatness I While pilgrims from every 
quarter of the world turn aside from their path to do homage in the supposed 
prison of Herod's victim, this Arab, who was driving his plough among the 
columns of his palace, knew not the proud monarch's name. 

Descending from the ruined city we resumed our journey, and came in less 
than an hour to Burka, a large village oh the side of the northern ridge, over- 
looking the whole basin of Sebastieh. Riding along through a succession of 
beautiful valleys, nearly all the way close to the banks of a running stream, 
with numerous villages in sight, we came to Sanur, seated on an insulated 
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hill, commanding an extenave view of the country, and once a strongly 
fortified place, but now totally demolished. The notorious Jezzar, with five 
thousand men, once ineffectually besieged the sheikh of this place for two 
months in his stronghold. But more than thirty years afterwards was again 
invested by the late Abdallah Pasha of Acre, assisted by the troops of the 
Emir Beshir. It was taken after a siege of three or four months ; the insur- 
gent inhabitants were put to the sword, and their houses burnt and razed to 
the ground. The plain on the east of Saniir is a beautiful tract, oval or 
nearly round in form, three or four miles in diameter, and surrounded by low 
picturesque hills. Having no issue for its waters, this plain becomes a lake 
in the wet season, whence it has received the name of Merj-el-Ghuruk, or 
Drowned Meadow. 

Passing Jerba on our left and Kufeir on our right, we ascended a slight 
rocky eminence, and reaching its top were suddenly gratified with a wide 
and glorious view extending across the lower hills to the great plain of 
Bsdraelon and the mountains of Nazareth beyond. The impression at first 
almost overpowered me. Just below us, on the left, was a lovely little basin 
or plain, a recess shut in among the mountains, and separated on the north 
from the great plain only by a slight ridge. I looked eagerly for the round 
summit of Tabor, but it was not visible ; the mountain of Duhy, the Little 
Hermon, rose in desert nakedness between, and shut out Tabor wholly from 
the view. Further west the mountains rose boldly along the north side of 
the great plain, and the Mount of Precipitation was conspicuous, bearing 
N. by E. 

We had now a considerable descent on the other side of the ridge ; we 
soon passed Kubatieh, a large village in the midst of very extensive and 
beautiful olive groves, and at about six o'clock we had left the beautifiil 
country of Samaria, and were entering the little town of Jenin, standing on 
the borders of Ghililee, at the commencement of the great plain of Jezreel. 
This town, the Ginaea of Josephus, has usually passed for the site of ancient 
Jezreel, an error corrected by Dr. Robinson, who has identified the latter 
with Zerin, a small vil- 
lage about seven miles 
further north. 

Elarly in the morning 
we left Jenin, by a road 
leading a little north of 
east to Beisan, the Beth- 
shan of Scripture, where 
the Philistines fastened 
the bodies of Saul and 
his three sons to the 
walls after they had 
fallen in Mount Gil- 
boa. That mountain 
we crossed on our way, 
and found it to be a low 
range crossing the plain of Jezreel from N. W 
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identity is preserved in the name of a village, Jelbon, throngh wbidi m 
passed : the inhabitants of Jenin now call the range Jebel Fukna, frcn 
the adjacent village ; but it is hardly probable that others give it tkii 
appellation. 

Beyond the hills we * fell in vnth Lord Alvanley's encampment, sad 
fonnd him and his companion, Mr. St. Leger, safely retnmed from ther 
expedition to Djerash, of which they spoke with much delight. Their 
Bedouin escort was still with them, and on our arrival jumped into tbeir 
saddles to exhibit theb horsemanship. These people were of the pmest 
desert breed, and a more magnificent specimen of the race of Ishmael I can 
hardly imagine. They had been brought across Jordan widi some tnmble by 
the agency of Mr. Young for Lord Alvanley^s journey. Most of them appeared 
of fully middle age, tidl, and blackened almost to a Nubian tint. The 
youngest and tallest appeared not more than twenty, and reminded me 
strongly of Lord A. Pt., being just what his lordship might become in 
appearance after a few months of the fare and training of tibe desert. In 
riding I need not say they were centaurs. The Bedouin dress, exquisitely 
graceful and picturesque as it is, appears to a stranger, and would piobabiy 
be found by one, inconvenient for riding. The loose robe flying to tiie 
vnnd, and the head-dress, a thick and gaudy handkerchief, fastened by a 
cincture of camel's hair, appear as if any exertion would throw them off from 
the wearer. It is a dress, however, which leaves every joint and muade fr^ee. 
I have no doubt that if an Arab were to be forced into a Melton costomesBd 
placed on an English saddle he would fall off at the first fence. After the 
evolution was over, I was employed in sketching, when I heard the word 
^* backsheesh" gently murmured in my ear, and was tapped on the shonlder 
by Lord Ad. The state of my pocket luckily enabled me to respond to his 
lordship's suggestion. I am grieved to say that before parting with his 
employers this young nobleman was guilty of an act of indiscretion which 
may serve as a warning to travellers. The party had been hired on liberal 
terms, and the sum was duly paid over to the elderly sheikh who o(»n- 
manded, and who was uncle to Lord Ad. and conspicuous for a pair of braea- 
barrelled Birmingham pistols. Lord Ad. it appears was discontented with 
his share, and ended a hot discussion with the sheikh by rushing into Lord 
Alvanley's servants' tent, breaking divers articles of earthenware with his 
lance, snatching up Lord Alvanley's double-barrelled fowling-piece, and 
riding off with it desertward. Confusion like that of the camp of Agramant 
ensued, Lord Alvanley'^s servants promptly seized the person of the sheikh 
and the horses of the others. The old man was much alarmed, as he knew 
that Nablous was not a place to play tricks in, and ended by obtaining 
permission to mount and pursue the offender. This, being probably 
the best-mounted of the party, he accomplished in good style, firing 
two shots at his nephew at speed; which failing, he adopted the 
process attributed to Doctor Johnson in argument, by knocking him 
off his horse with the butt of his gun, and brought back the double barrel in 
safety. There is a cunning sparkle in the lighted charcoal of an Arab eye, 
which would prevent a physiognomist from trusting them in any matter in 

* Lord Fftncit Egerton. 
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w^hich tbe inyiolable usages of their race do not afford security for their good 
behaTionr ; and I suspect that even these are not to be relied on, where their 
edges are worn by any neighbourhood or intercourse with civilisation. In 
this case, however, I believe the action was not premeditated or assisted by 
tbe others. The vengeance on the pottery was without excuse ; but the gun 
^was too much for a young Achilles to resist, and a Ulysses would oertainly 
have put it out of his way. 

A good deal of the plain of Jezreel is under cultivation. We found 
harvest going on in many places. The grain, as soon as cut, is brought in 
small sheaves to the threshing floors on the backs of asses, or sometimes of 
camels. The litde donkeys are so often covered with their load of grain, as 
to he themselves hardly visible ; one sees only a mass of sheaves moving 
along as if of its own accord. A level spot is selected for the threshing floors, 
which are then constructed near each other, of a circular form, perhaps fifty 
feet in diameter, merely by beating down the earth hard. Upon these circles 
the sheaves are spread out 
very thickly; and the 

grain is trodden out by - 

animals, or a coarse sledge 
is driven over it, the 
under surface of which 
is set with sharp flint- 
atones, that force out 
the grain, and cut up the 
straw into chaff. The 
whole process is ex- 
ceedingly wasteful, from 
the transportation on the 
backs of animals to 
the treading out upon the 
bare ground. But what 

is there that is not wasted in this richly- gifted but unhappy land ? Oppres- 
sion, rapine, and misrule have extended their accursed influence to the very 
soul of Syria ; large tracts of rich land are left unproductive ; others have 
been saffered to become parched and hungry deserts ; and the mischief would 
be still greater than it is, were not man's neglect counteracted by the assi- 
duous labours of even so insignificant a creature as the dung beetle. 

In crossing the Bekaa, Lord Francis Egerton tells us — '^ My attention 
was diverted firom the scenery of our route to an object in motion on the 
ground. I found it to be a ball of the size of a large egg, apparently composed 
of dried horse dung, and the moving power a round squat beetle, about a fourth 
of the size of the mass he was urging. I never saw a finer or more attractive 
exhibition of spirit, perseverance, and muscular power. There was something 
irresistibly droll in the attitude in which the little animal's strength was applied 
to its undertaking; for it usually stood on its head, and kicked its burthen back 
and upwards with an elastic exertion of its hind legs. The soil was not favour- 
able to the operation; for the surface was strewed with loose stones, from which 
the ball frequently rolled back on its unwearied and undaunted mover. No 
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obstacle could depress its spirit : sometimes by a curious manoeuvre it cod 
trived to cling to the mass which it had set in motion, and roll head ovo 
heels along with it. Its speed was such on the average, that I really believi 
I could have calculated the time in which it might have reached Damascus. 
It was a glorious example for a younger brother starting in life, an Cad 
India cadet or a Scotch emigrant. It delayed my journey, and would have 
detained a White of Selbome for hours." 

Good speed to all such gallant, sturdy, labourers ! We may be sure that 
the benefits arising from their exertions are not confined to themselves alone. 
It is part of the wondrous economy of nature, to make the instincts she 
bestows on her creatures subserve an infinity of tecandary purposes, if we 
may so speak in accordance with our own limited intelligence. This principle 
we find elucidated as regards the case before us in a work recently published.* 
In passing through the desert from Egypt, the author was surprised to see 
the fresh verdure, in many instances, of tall grassy bushes, to which the 
bending of the cameFs head not unfrequently directed his attention ; and 
where there was no water near, it was sometime before he could satisfy him- 
self as to the cause of the verdure. Little holes were seen around the 
bushes, but their cause or purpose was alike unknown. At Kan Younes, 
the seeming mystery was solved. Multitudes of beetles (the scarabeus of 
the Egyptians) were seen rolling the round pieces of camels^ dung, and other 
deposits, speedily formed by them into a similar shape and size, to suitable 
spots where the soil was bare, or around the roots of bushes ; there they 
formed their holes with the mathematical certainty of instinct, into which 
the balls, by a slight motion were rolled down — these forming beds of incu- 
bation for the '^ sharn-bred beetle." These little animals, which abound in 
myriads, at once preserve the purity of the air, and increase the fertility of 
the soil, being often the only busy cultivators where man is idle ; and thus 
the wonder is diminished that the scarabeus was, in ancient times, worshipped 
by the Egyptians. 

Having now traversed the Holy Land nearly in its length and breadth, 1 
can form my own judgment of its soil, a subject on which, above all others 
connected with the country, I had found my previous information most 
defective. The statements which I had seen were contradictory and irre- 
concilable. My own experience leads me to regard it as quite certain that 
some portions of Palestine, once fertile, are now irreclaimable. The entire 
destruction of the wood that formerly covered the mountains, and the utter 
neglect of the terraces which supported the soil on steep declivities, have 
allowed the rains to lay bare many tracts of rock formerly clothed with vine- 
yards and corn-fields. It is likely, too, that the disappearance of trees from 
the higher grounds, where they invited and arrested the passing clondB, may 
have diminished the quantity of rain, and so have exposed the whole coontry, 
in a greater degree, to the evils of drought, and doomed some particular tracts 
to absolute sterility. Except these, I do not recognise any permanent and 
invincible causes of barrenness, or any physical obstacles in the way of 
restoring this fine country to its pristine fertility. The soil of the whole 
country has certainly deteriorated under bad husbandry and the entire neglect 

* Bey. Dr. Keitb : The Luid of Israel according to the Covenant. 1843. 
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Mr the means of improvement : but a small degree of skill and industry would 

^»e sufficient to reclaim it, as must be evident to every traveller who has observed 

^e irineyards near Hebron and Bethlehem, and the gardens of Nablons. 

K accepting the tracts about the Dead Sea, which must always have been 

Dojrreny the worst part of Palestine is now on the *' hill country " of Judah ; 

yet this was precisely adapted in soil and climate to the growth of those 

important staples, the grape, the fig, and the olive, and they made it perhaps 

'fclie most wealthy and populous part of the land. The innumerable remains 

o£ terraces and cisterns, and the ruins of large towns and villages thickly 

scattered over this romantic region, would clearly demonstrate even if both 

sacred and profane history were silent on the subject, that it has been 

densely peopled and highly cultivated. Now by far the largest portion of 

-this mountain tract is susceptible of being fully restored to its ancient fer- 

'tility. The valleys produce wheat very well at present, and the tops of the 

mountains, though utterly -neglected, are covered with fine pasturage. 

Any practicable attempt to restore Palestine to its former prosperity 
must be based on the revival of agriculture. There is now really no basis 
for any extension of commerce, and a colony of tradesmen, such for 
instance as the return of the Jews would give the country, would 
only increase its poverty and wretchedness. The Duke of Ragusa 
advised Mohammed Ali to make Palestine and Syria an immense 
Bheep-walk, and this should probably be the first object of a colony here. 
I^arge additional tracts might also be tilled in wheat, with no greater labour 
of preparation and improvement than that of turning up the soil with the 
plough. The product of cotton and tobacco, which are already articles of 
export, might be doubled or trebled at once. Plantations of vine, olive, ^g^ 
and other fruit-bearing trees, would require more time and return slower 
profits ; but they would be indispensable to the complete renovation of the 
country and the full development of its resources. 

It fills me* with surprise to see some of the best men of England 
labouring to promote the colonisation of Jews in Palestine, and that under 
existing governments. The Jews are precisely the last people on earth fitted 
for such an enterprise, as they are a nation of traffickers, and know nothing 
of agriculture. It would be worth while also for the Christian philanthropist 
to inquire whether the probabilities in favour of their conversion to Christi- 
anity would be multiplied by this restoration to their father-land, where a 
thousand circumstances would perpetually remind them of the glorious days 
of their nation and its religion. And surely the form of Christianity, which 
a Jew may behold in Jerusalem, is not such as can ever win him to forsake 
the cherished faith of his fathers. 

♦ Dr. Olin. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

CouNTun East or tbs Jordan. 

Thb countries between the Jordan and the Desert were thoee first con- 
quered by the Israelites before the subjugation of the Land of Canaan, and 
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were allotted to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the half tribe of Manas- 
seh. They are comparatively little known to Europeans, having been rarely 
visited by travellers, 
until the discoveries .^-r^-- 

made by Seetzen of 
the ruins of Jerash and 
of Amman (Philadel- 
phia) in the ancient 
Decapolis. It is true, 
that, in point of histo- 
rical interest, they are 
inferior to the countries 
west of the Jordan; 
but, on the other hand, 
they are pre-eminent 
for the multiplicity and 
splendour of their an- 
cient remains. 

At Oom Keb, for instance — the ancient name of which in all probability 
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'Was Gadara — ^besides the foundations of a whole line of houses, there are 
two theatres, on the north and west sides of the town, the former quite 
destroyed, but the latter in very tolerable preservation, and very handsome ; 
near it the ancient pavement, with wheel-tracks of carriages, is still visible. 
There are broken columns, capitals, and sarcophagi in great numbers, but by 
far the most interesting antiquities in Oom Keis are the tombs on the east of 
the town. They are almost all inhabited, and the massive stone doors that 
originally closed them, still move on their hinges^ and open or shut at the 
option of the present owners. These doors are usually five or six inches 
thick. The best specimen seen by Lord Lindsay was beautifully carved in 
four deep pannels, with a pseudo-knocker ; a wreath between two roses was 
sculptured on the lintel, and the sarcophagus still retained its place within. 
He saw numbers of stone doors afterwards in the Haouran, all the Roman 
houses there having been originally furnished with them, but nowhere any 
80 handsome as those of the sepulchres of Oom Keis. Over one of them was 
a Greek inscription, signifying it to be the tomb of Gaius Annius Gaaniph, a 
curious mixture of Hebrew and profane names. 

The Haouran^ which may be considered the granary of Damascus, is an 
immense plain, described by Lord Lindsay as sometimes undulating, sometimes 
flat as a pan-cake, — with here and there (to use another culinary simile) low, 
rounded hills, like dumplings, conspicuous from a great distance, and excel- 
lent landmarks. The plain is covered in every direction with Roman towns, 
built of black basalt, some of them mere heaps of rubbish, others still almost 
perfect, the Arab hdladeen (villagers) dwelling under the same stone roofis, 
and entering by the same stone doors as the old Romans ; stone doors and 
Hone roo& owing to the want of timber in the Haouran, which obliged the 
colonists to employ the more durable material. The doors are generally plain 
thick slabs, fixed into their sockets at the time the houses were built ; the 
roofs are constructed on a very curious principle ; a handsome arch, two or 
three feet in breadth, springing at once from the ground, is thrown across 
the middle of every large room ; upon it is laid the roof consisting of stone 
slabs, one foot wide, two inches thick, and nearly half as long as the room : 
one end of the slabs rests on short projecting stones laid like a cornice along 
the top of the walls, and the other on the top of the arch. The best speci- 
mens of these houses are to seen at Ezra, one of the most interesting towns 
in Auranitis, and one of the very few of which we know the ancient name, 
Zarava. The town is of great extent^ the houses well preserved, and Lord 
Lindsay walked through whole streets of them, seemingly in good repair, but 
almost all untenanted. He took up his residence in one of them he found 
unoccupied, and which was quite perfect except two fi:«cture8 in the roof. 
What strange dreams he must have had ! 

His lordship describes the Roman mansion at Nedjraun, mentioned by 
Bankes in his letter to Buckingham. It had evidently belonged to one of 
the chief men of the place ; its plain is seen at a glance, though modem 
buildings have intruded themselves into its spacious conrts, the front gate of 
which has disappeared. 

The court was probably nearly square : the house-door, nearly buried, 
occupies the centre of the front ; above it, with a slit intervening, there is a 
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square window ; and there are two other windows on each side. Beyond 
these are two other doors, each of which opens on a moderately-siied apart- 
ment, lighted hy windows from without. The entrance hall, eleven paeea 
wide, hy about eight and a half deep, and spanned by a beautiful arch, com- 
municated, till the door was walled up, with the chamber to the left of the 
hall, which is now entered from the court. From the chamber to the right 
of the hall, a stone staircase ascended to the upper story of the mansion. 
Externally, a plain moulding marks the separation of the stones. The upper 
rooms are small, very numerous, and still inhabited. Nothiug could exceed 
the courtesy of the owners in showing the travellers their dwellings, and 
allowing them to pry wherever they liked. The upper story recedes the 
depth of the hall, leaving a small terrace, on which the doors of the several 
apartments opeu. The wings are also full of rooms ; the ground-floor of that 
to the right is in great part occupied by a beautiful stable, with mangers of 
stone ; it is seven paces long, by nine deep, and spanned from right to left 
by a beautiful arch. The Arabs stable their steeds this very day where the 
old Romans did. The whole mansion is extremely well built, of hewn stones, 
plain and substantial, and all the rooms are entire. 

Most of the chief towns of Auranitis exhibit traces of the arcliitectural 
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magnificence Rome so freely lavished on her remotest colonies ; but what is 
still more striking here, is the consideration evinced, and the pains taken 
even during the last ages of her decadence to promote the real welfare and 
comfort of her people. There is scarcely a village without its tank, and its 
bridge ; plain solid structures, so substantially built, that they are stiU almost 
invariably as good as new. 

The view over the Haouran is at all times striking ; at sunset, especially 
from an elevation, extremely beautiful. Gebel Sheikh or Hermon, the last 
mountain in the chain of Antilebanon, is always visible to the N.W. Gebel 
Haouran, a range of hills of which the Kelb Haouran is the most prominent, 
running N.W. and S.E., limits the view to the east ; but to the south-east it 
is boundless. The soil is excellent ; numerous com fields surround every 
village, while other districts serve merely for pasturage, and are grazed by 
the flocks of the Bedouins who visit the Haouran in swarms every spring. 

E.N.E. of Gebel Haouran lies a very singular region called the Szafia : it 
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is a Stony district, much resembling the Ledja, with this difference, that the 

rocks with which it is covered are considerably larger, although the whole 

may be said to be even ground. It is two or three days in circumference, 

and is the place of refuge of the Arabs who fly from the Pasha^s troops or 

from their enemies in the desert. The Szaffa has no springs ; the rain water 

is collected in cisterns. The only entrance is through a narrow pass called 

Hab-el-Szaffiiy a cleft between high perpendicular rocks, not more than two 

yards in breadth, which none ever dared to enter as an enemy. If a tribe 

of Arabs intend to remain a whole year in the Szaffa, they sow wheat and 

barley on the spots fit for cultivation on its precincts. On its east limits are 

three ruined villages. On its western side this district is called El-Harra, a 

term applied by the Arabs to all tracts which are covered with small stones, 

being derived from Harr, i.e., heat (reflected from the ground). 

Burckhardt computed the population of the Haouran, exclusive of the Arabs 
iTvho frequent the plain, the mountain ( Jebel Haouran) and the Ledja, at 
about fifty or sixty thousand, of whom six or seven thousand were Druses, 
and three thousand Christians. ^' The Turks and Christians," he says^ 
*' have exactly the same mode of life ; but the Druses are distinguished from 
them in many respects. The two former very nearly resemble the Arabs in 
their customs and manners, and the ordinary dress is precisely that of the 
latter race ; a coarse white cotton stuff forms their kombaz or gown, the keffie 
round the head is tied with a rope of camel's hair, they wear the abba over 
the shoulder, and have the breast and feet naked ; they have also adopted 
for the greater part the Bedouii^ dialect, gestures and phraseology, accord- 
ing to which most articles of household furniture have names different from 
those in the towns ; it requires little experience, however, to distinguish the 
adults of the two nations from one another. The Arabs are generally of 
short stature, with thin visage, scanty beard, and brilliant black eyes, while 
the Fellahs are taller and stouter, with a strong beard and a less piercing look ; 
but the difference seems chiefly to arise from their modes of life, for the youth 
of both nations to the ago of sixteen, have precisely the same appearance. 
The following particulars are extracted from Burckhardt's work : — 

Among the Fellahs of the Haouran the richest lives like the poorest, and 
displays his superior wealth only on the arrival of strangers. The ancient 
buildings afford spacious and convenient dwellings to many of the modem 
inhabitants, and those who occupy them may have three or four rooms for 
each family : but in newly built villages the whole family, with all its house- 
hold furniture, cooking utensils, and provision chests, is commonly huddled 
together in one apartment. Here also they keep their wheat and barley in 
reservoirs formed of clay called katcara^ which are about five feet high and 
two feet in diameter. The chief articles of furniture are a hand mill, which 
is used in summer when there is no water in the wadys to drive the mills ; 
some copper kettles, and a few mats : in the richer houses some woollen Uhaet 
are met with, which are coarse woollen 8tu£& used for carpets, and in winter 
for horse cloths : real carpets or mattresses are seldom seen, unless it be upon 
the arrival of strangers of consequence. Each family has a large earthen jar 
of the manufacture of Rasheiat-el-Fukhar, which is filled every morning by 
the females from the birket or spring with water for the day's consumption. 
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In every house there is a room for the reception of strangers, called from this 
circumstance Medhafe : it is usually that in which the msde part of the family 
sleeps ; in the midst of it is a fire-place to hoil coffee. 

Hospitality to strangers is another characteristic common to the Bedouins 
and the people of Haouran. A traveller may alight at any house he pleases ; a 
mat will be immediately spread for him, coffee made, and breakfast or dinner 
set before him. On entering a village it has often happened to me that 
several persons presented themselves, each begging that I would lodge at his 
house ; and this hospitality is not confined to the traveller himself, his horse 
or his camel is also fed, the first with half or three-quarters of a moud* of 
barley, the second with straw. With this part of their hospitality, however, 
I had often reason to be dissatisfied, less than a moud being insufficient upon 
a journey for a horse which is fed only in the evening according to the 
custom of these countries. As it would be considered an affront to buy any 
corn, the horse must remain ill fed, unless the traveller has taken the pre- 
caution to carry a little barley in his saddle-bag to make up the deficiency 
in the host^s allowance. On returning to Aaere to the house of the Sheikh 
after my tour through the Desert, one of my Druse guides insisted on taking 
my horse to his stables instead of the Sheikh's : when I was about to depart, 
the Druse brought my horse to the door, and when I complained that he had 
fallen off greatly in the few days I had remained in the village, the Sheikh 
said to me in the presence of several persons, " You are ignorant of the ways 
of this country ; if you see that your host does not feed your horse, insist 
upon his giving him a moud of barley daily ; he durst not refuse it." It is 
a point of honour with the host never to accept of the smallest return from 
a guest ; I once only ventured to give a few piastres to the child of a very 
poor family at Zahouet by whom we had been most hospitably treated, and 
rode off without attending to the cries of the mother, who insisted upon my 
taking back the money.t 

Besides the private habitations which offer to every traveller a secure 
night's shelter, there is in every village the medhitfe of the Sheikh, where all 
strangers of decent appearance are received and entertained. It is the duty 
of the Sheikh to maintain this medhafe, which is like a tavern, with this 
difference, that the host himself pays the bill. The Sheikh has a public 
allowance to defray these expenses, &c., and hence a man of the Haouran 
intending to travel about for a fortnight never thinks of putting a single para 
in his pocket ; he is sure of being everywhere well received, and of living 
better perhaps than at his own home. A man remarkable for hospitality 
and generosity enjoys the highest consideration among the Haouranites. 

* The moud is about niuetoen pounds English. 

t So much self-denial must not be expected among the Bedouins, who, with all their bospi- 
tality, have au intense craving after lucre. Thej are inordinate beggars. Burckhaidt having hurt 
one of his legs in travelling on foot, tore up his shirt to make a bandage, which he tied round the 
wounded limb. He came to a Bedouin encampment, where he was hospitably received, fed, and 
lodged. When he was going away he was followed by thirty or forty women of the eamp, crying 
after him, and begging him to give them something. ^ What can I give you?** he said. ** I have 
no money, nor anything more valuable than the coarse clothes you see on my back. I would 
give you these if I could live without them." <^ May your bounty be extolled, O sheikh !'* replied 
the women : *< give us the bandage off your leg." Ho did so. 
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The iohabitant of Haouran estimates his wealth by the number oifedhariM 
or pairs of cows or oxen which he employs in the cultivation of his fields. If 
it is asked, whether such a one has piastres, (a common mode of speaking,) 
the answer is, ^^ A great deal ; he drives six pair of oxen ;" a man with 
two or three is esteemed wealthy ; and such a one has probably two camels, 
perhaps a mare, or at least a godUh (a gelding), or a couple of asses ; and 
forty or fifty sheep or goats. 

Tlie fertility of the soil in the Haouran depends entirely upon the water 
applied to it. In districts where there is plenty of water for irrigation, the 
peasants sow winter and summer seeds; but where they have to depend entirely 
upon the rainy season for a supply, nothing can be cultivated in summer. 
The peasants of the Haouran are extremely shy in speaking of the produce of 
their land, from an apprehension that the stranger's inquiries may lead to 
new extortions. I have reason to believe, however, that in middling years 
wheat yields 25 fold ; in some parts of the Haouran this year (1812) the barley 
has yielded 50 fold, and even, in some instances, 80. A sheikh, who formerly 
inhabited the small village of Boreika, on the southern border of the Ledja, 
assured me that from twenty monds of wheat- seed, he once obtained thirty 
gharavM or 120 fold. Fields watered by rain jrield more in proportion to 
the seed sown, than those which are artificially watered ; this is owing to the 
seed being sown thinner in the former. The Haouran crops are sometimes 
destroyed by mice, though not so frequently as in the neighbourhood of 
Horns and Hamah. Where abundance of water may be conducted into the 
fields from neighbouring springs, the soil is again sown, after the grain 
harvests, vnth vegetables, lentils, peas, sesamum, &c. 

The Fellahs who own fedhans, often cultivate one another's fields in com- 
pany : a Turk living in a Druse village, often wishes to have a Druse for his 
companion, to escape in some degree the vexations of the Druse sheikh. At 
the Druse sheikhas, black slaves are frequently met with ; but the Turk and 
Christian proprietors cultivate their lands by hired native labourers. Some- 
times the labourer contracts with a townsman, and receives from him t)xen, 
ploughs, and seed. A labourer who has one fedhan, or two oxen under his 
charge, usually receives, at the time of sowing, one gharara of com. After 
the harvest, he takes one-third of the produce of the field, but among the 
Druses only one-fourth. The master pays the tax called the miri to the 
government, and the labourer pays ten piastres annually. The rest of 
the agricultural population of the Haouran consists of those who subsist by 
daily labour. They in general earn their living very hardly. I once met 
with a young man who had served eight years for his food only ; at the 
expiration of that period, he obtained in marriage the daughter of his master,* 
for whom he would otherwise have had to pay seven or eight hundred 
piastres. When I saw him he had been married three years, but he com- 
plained bitterly of his father-in-law, who continued to require of him the 
performance of the most servile offices, without paying him anything ; and 
thus prevented him from setting up for himself and family. 

Daughters are paid for according to the respectability of their father, some- 
times as high as 1500 piastres, and this custopi prevails among Christians, 

• la not thii almost identically tho itoiy of tho patriarch Jacob ? 
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Turks, and Drases. If her family is rioh, the girl is fitted out with clothes 
and a string of sequins, or of silver coin, to tie round her head ; after whidi 
she is deliyered to her husband. I had an opportunity of witne8«ng the 
espousal of two Christians at Aaere, in the house of a Christian. The bride 
was brought with her female friends and relations from her native village, 
one day*s journey distant, with two camels^ decorated with tassels, bella, &e., 
and was lodged with her relations in Aaere. They entered the village pre- 
ceded by women beating the tambourine, and by the village youths firing off 
their muskets. Soon afterwards the bridegroom retired to the spring, whidi 
was in a field, ten minutes from the village, where he vnished and dressed 
himself in new clothes. He then entered the village, mounted on a capari- 
soned horse, surrounded by young men, two of whom beat tambourines, and 
the others fired muskets. He alighted before the sheikhas house, and 
was carried for about a quarter of an hour by two men, on their anna, amidst 
continued singing and huzzaing. The sheikh then exclaimed, Mebarek el 
Arts (Blessed be the bridegroom !) which was repeated by all present; after 
which he was set down, and remained till sunset, exposed to the jests of his 
firiends : after this he was carried to the church, where the Greek priest per- 
formed the marrii^e ceremony, and the young couple retired to their dwell- 
ing. The bridegroom's father had slaughtered several lambs and kids, a 
part of which was devoured by mid-day ; but the best pieces were brought 
in three enormous dishes of bourgool to the sheikh's medhafe, two bdng for 
the mob, and the third for the sheikh and the principal men of the viUage. 
In the evening paras were collected by one of the bridegroom's friends, who 
sung verses in praise of all his acquaintance, every one of whom when named 
was expected to make a present 

The Druses are far the most superior race in the country ; their sheikhs 
and elderly men are always well, often handsomely dressed, and their women 
neatness itself : the women of the Arabs seldom veil their fiaces ; those of the 
Druses always : the latter are more sedulous to conceal their beautiful 
features from the gaze of men, the stem morality of their race forbidding the 
slightest indication of levity, however venial.* A fearful instance of the 
uncompromising severity with which the Druses visit female frailty is related 
by a recent author, to whom the deputy of a local governor told the tale in 
these terms : — 

^' I was asleep in bed, when, in the middle of the night, I heard a knock at 
the door of my room. ' Who's there V said I : a voice answered, * Nas- 
reddin.*^ I opened the door, and in came a Druse with a sack on his 
shoulders. ^ What brings you here at this untimely hour ? ' said I. 'My 
sister has had an intrigue, and I have killed her. There are her horn and 
other ornaments in the sack, and as I am afraid the governor will do some- 
thing to me, I want your intercession !' ^ Why here are two horns in the 
sack,' said I. ' I killed her mother too, for she knew of the intrigue.' 
' There is no power but in God Almighty ! If your sister was impure, 
was that a reason for killing your mother ? But lie down and sleep.' In 
the morning I said to him, ' I suppose you were too uneasy to sleep.' ^ By 

* See anUf p. 149. 
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Allah, O my tincle,^ (a nsnal phrase), ^ so unhappy has dishonour made 
me, that for a year I have not slept soundly until last night.' I then went 
with him to the governor, and said, * Will you give Nasreddin the hand- 
kerchief of amnesty V The governor said to Nasreddin, ^ Speak without 
fear.' Nasreddin recounted his story ; and the governor said, ^ La has,' 
(no harm) : on which he kissed the govemor'^s hand and went away/** * 

The oppressions of the government on one side, and those of the Bedouins 
on the other, have reduced the Fellah of the Haoaran to a state little better 
than that of the wandering Arab. Few individuals either among the druses 
or Christians die in the same village in which they were born. Families are 
continually removing from one place to another ; in the first year of their 
new settlement the sheikh acts with moderation towards them; but his 
vexations becoming in a few years unsupportable they fly to some other place 
where they have heard that their brethren are better treated, but they soon 
find that the same system prevails over the whole country. Sometimes it is 
not merely the pecuniary extortion, but the personal enmity of the sheikh, or 
of some of the head men of the village, which drives a family from their home, 
for they are always permitted to depart. This continual wandering is one 
of the principal reasons why no village in the Haouran has either orchard or 
fruit-trees, or gardens for the growth of vegetables. '* Shall we sow for 
strangers ? " was the answer of a Fellah, to whom I once spoke on the sub- 
ject, and who by the word strangers meant both the succeeding inhabitants 
and the Arabs who visit the Haouran in the spring and snmmer.t 

These and other similar causes have continued progressively since 
Burckhardt wrote. Population, says a recent traveller, seems to have 
decreased from thousands to hundreds, and from hundreds to decades : what 
were once cities of considerable magnitude are now wretched villages : and 
large towns have not a single inhabitant. From Nowa to Feik along the 
north western boundary of the Haouran, the road crosses a vast plain des- 
titute of cultivation and inhabitants. Nothing is seen but the ruins of 
tenantless villages and towns scattered in every direction, with multitudes of 
hawks and herons occupying the spots deserted by man.} In the lists 
of Arabic names of places appended to Dr. Robinson's Researches, there are 
the names of one hundred and fifty-six places in ruins or deserted in the 
Haouran and the Ledja ; eighty-one in Batania or Bashan ; eighty-six in 
Ajlun ; and one hundred and twenty-three in the Belka ; in all four hundred 
and forty-six in the countries east of the Jordan. The whole of this region, 
once studded over with towns and cities, appears, both from ancient testi- 
mony and from its still existing ruins, to have been one of the most fertile and 
thickly-peopled countries on the face of the earth, and scarcely second perhaps 
in those respects to China itself. 

What an agreeable and imposing prospect must the Haouran have pre- 
sented to those who looked down on its rich productions, at the time the 
whole was brought under culture by the numerous and industrious Roman 
colonies that once inhabited these territories — its golden crops waving under 
the breezes that crossed its surface, like the smooth undulations of the wide 
ocean, and like it having no other boundary than the horizon itself. In many 

* ** Ther Modern Syrians." 1844. f Barckhardr. t Elliot's Tnrels. 
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parts Burckliardt saw the most luxariant wild herbage, through which his 
liorse with difficulty made his way. Artificial meadows can hardly be finer 
than these desert fields; and this it is that renders the Haouran so 
favourite an abode with the Bedouins. The peasants of Syna, are igncNrant 
of the advantages of feeding their cattle with hay, and they aJlow their supar- 
fluouB grass to wither away« One good thing at least results from this, 
the liorses being fed on chopped straw and barley, are easily kept in good 
working condition, and the disease called ^' broken wind '" is quite unknown 
amon^them. In Nedjd the people feed their horses regularly upon dates. 
At Derayeh, and in the countiy of £1 Hassn, dates are mixed with the 
birsim or dried clover, and given to them as food. Barley, however, is the 
most usual provender throughout all parts of Arabia. The wealthy inha* 
bitants of Nejd frequently give flesh to their horses, raw as well as boiled, 
together with all the fragments of their own meals. Burckhardt knew a 
man at Hamah in Syria who assured him that he had often given his horses 
roasted meat before the commencement of a fatiguing journey, that they 
might be the better able to endure it. The same person also related to him 
that, fearing lest the governor of the town should take a liking to his favourite 
horse, be fed it for a fortnight exclusively on roasted pork, which excited the 
animal's spirit and mettle to such a height, that it became absolutely unma- 
nageable, and could be no longer an object of desire to the governor. 

Apropos of roast meat, 
Bnrckhardtsaysthat the 
Egyptian horses, unlike 
those of the pure blood 
of Arabia, are often vici- 
ous, and that he has seen 
such animals cured of the 
habit of biting, by pre- 
senting to them while in 
the act of doing so, a leg 
of mutton just taken 
from the fire : the pain 
which a horse feeh in 
biting through the hot 
meat, causes it after a 
few lessons to abandon 
the vicious habit. 




Camd of the Haounn. 



The Arabs count two principal races of horses, the n^is and the kehk. The 
pure n^di race is in the possession of the Arabs of the Hedjaz and of Yemen. 
It is divided into seven main branches, and a multitude of secondary. 

The race of kehls is found in Syria, and exists in all its purity among the 
Bedouins of the Syrian desert. It is divided into three principal breeds 
(others reckon five), which are exceedingly prized by the Arabs when they 
are free from all cross ; and these three again ramify into a multitude of 
subdivisions more or less esteemed. 
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The first of the three breeds is that of Ahoo — Arikoob-^Shaoui, *^ the Shaoui 

stock, father of the ham," the origin of which name is thus recounted by the 

Bedouins. Once upon a time Shaoui, the chief of an Arab tribe, was master 

of a thorough-bred kehl mare, which had brought him a filly some days 

l>efore his tribe was defeated in a sanguinary engagement with that of the 

Saddidinns. Obliged to fly for his life, but not choosing to let his enemies 

possess his high-bred filly, Shaoui pierced it repeatedly with his lance, and 

one of the wounds was inflicted on the young animal'^s ham. After a gallop 

of three hours the fugitive chief halted and lay down to sleep ; and when he 

awoke he saw his filly stretched on the ground by the side of its dam ; it 

had retained strength enough to drag itself to that spot to die. Long and 

bitter were Shaoui s tears, says the Arab legend^ for the loss of so precious 

an animal : all the Arabs purchased from him, at enormous prices, the 

subsequent ofi&pring of his mare, which became the dam of the renowned 

stock sumaxned father of the ham. 

The second stock is the Shoehman saha^ or Shoehman's swimmers, so called 
because when that Arab was pursued by ten foes, and all retreat appeared to 
be cut off, his mare, prompted only by her own sagacity, plunged voluntarily 
into the sea (the Persian Gulf), and swam for two hours till she reached a 
small island, where Shoehman found an asylum, and where he erected a 
monument over the remains of the faithful animal, when it perished some 
years afterwards by the lances of his enemies. 

The third branch of the race of kehls is that of Saeklatn-Gidraniy the story 
of which would almost make a volume full of the most romantic interest. 
The name bestowed by an Arab on his horse never has any special reference 
to the animaPs pedigree, but is taken from some particular in its own indi- 
vidual history or character ; e. g, — ^The Golden, the Flying Mare, the Mare 
foaled by the palm brook, &c., and its reputation rests only on its deeds ; it 
is renowned, not because it is the get of this or that sire, but because 
its exploits are in the mouths of all the tribes. The question has often been 
asked. Do the Bedouins keep registers of their horses' pedigrees ? This appears 
to be satisfactorily answered by Burckhardt, who says that in the interior of 
the Desert the Bedouins never refer to any such thing among themselves ; 
for they as well know the genealogy of their horses as they do that of the 
owners. But when they take their horses to market at any town, such as 
Basra, Baghdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Medinah, or Mecca, they carry along 
with them a written pedigree, which they present to the purchaser ; and it 
is only on such occasions that a Bedouin is found to possess the written pedi- 
gree of his horse ; while on the other hand in the interior of the Desert itself 
he would laugh at being asked for such a document. 

The Arabs, according to the same author, are ignorant of those frauds by 
which a European jockey deceives a purchaser ; one may take a horse on 
their word at first sight or trial, without any risk of being cheated ; but few 
of them know how to ascertain a horse's age by its teeth, ^^ I once looked,**^ 
he says, ^^ into the mouth of a mare whose ovnier and many other Arabs 
were present : at first it was apprehended that I was practising some secret 
charm, and when the owner heard that by such inspection the mare's age 
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might be ascertained, he seemed astonished, and wished that I should teQ his 
own age hj an examination of his teeth." 

The Arabs believe that some horses are predestined to evil accidents, and, 
like the Osmanlys, they think that the owners of other horses must sooner or 
later experience certain misfortunes, which are indicated by parttcolar marks 
on the animals' bodies. Thus if a mare has a star on the right side of the 
neck, they believe she is destined to be killed by a lance ; if the star be on 
the shank bones, the owner's wife, they think, will prove unfiuthful to her 
husband, and the orthodoxy of the latter as a Mussulman is liable to suspi- 
cion. There are above twenty evil marks of this kind, whidi have at all 
events the bad effect of depreciating the horse's value by two-thirds or more. 

Beauty still dwells in Gilead, though the wild boar out of the forest doth 
devour it, and £1-Belka, the ancient Bashan, is rich in pasture and woodland ; 
its noble oaks and its fine flocks and herds retain their old pre-eminence. 
Speaking of his journey through the mountains of GKlead Buckingham says, 
'' We had no sooner passed the summit of the second range, going down a 
short distance on its eastern side by a very gentle descent, than we found 
ourselves on plains of nearly as high a level as the mountains or the hills 
themselves, and certainly eight hundred feet at least above the stream of the 
Jordan. The character too of the country was quite different from anything 
I had seen in Palestine, from my first landing in Soor to the present moment. 
We were now in a land of extraordinary richness, abounding with the most 
beautiful prospects, clothed with thick forests, varied with verdant slopes, and 
possessing extensive plains of a fine red soil, now covered with thistles as the 
best proof of its fertility, and pelding in nothing to the celebrated plains of 
Zabulon and Esdraelon in Galilee and Samaria. 

" We continued our way to the north-east, through a country the beauty of 
which so surprised us that we often asked each other what were our sensations: 
as if to ascertain the reality of what we saw, and persuade each other, by 
mutual confessions of our delight, that the picture before us was not an 
optical delusion. The landscape alone, which varied at every turn, uid 
gave us new beauties from every different point of view, was of itself WOTth 
all the pains of an excursion to the eastward of the Jordan to obtain a sight 
of it ; and the park-like scenes that sometimes softened the romantic wildness 
of the general character as a whole, reminded us of similar spots in less 
neglected lands." 

Lord Lindsay found the wood scenery spoken of in such high terms by 
Buckingham, Irby and Mangles, &c. begin to appear about a quarter of an 
hour after leaving Naimi for Jerash — ^trees thinly scattered at first, but which 
soon became numerous ; and the road thenceforward was extremely pretty, 
winding over hills and through vales and narrow rocky ravines, overhung 
with the valonidi oak and other beautiful trees of unknown kind . . . *^ Between 
Assalt and £1-Hussn the scenery is most lovely. We crossed the Gebel Gilad, 
the ancient Mount Qilead, at its western extremity, where it takes the name 
of Gebel Osha from the prophet (as they consider him) Joshua, whose tomb 
we saw in a mosque on the summit of the mountain where we encamped 
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tbat night. The tomb is a long narrow trough, about twenty-five or thirty 
feet long (the prophet's traditional stature), but not more than three broad, 
screened by a raU, covered with a dirty cloth and filled near the aperture 
i^th votive offerings. The view from Gebel Osha was by &r the grandest 
ipve had seen in the Holy Land ; it burst upon us unexpectedly, after about 
an hour and twenty minutes' ascent from Assalt : we had no idea we were 
on such elevated ground ; the whole country lay before us as far as the 
Jordan, and the lofty mountains beyond it, the Jordan winding his way 
through the Ghor at the distance of about fifteen miles as the crow flies ; at 
least thirty miles of his course must have been within our view. 

'* It is almost a continuous descent from the tomb of Osha to the foot of 
Oebel Ajeloon, and every minute introduces you to some new scene of love- 
liness. I fancied I distinguished three stages in Mount Gilead — the upper 
chiefly productive of the prickly oak and arbutus ; the central, of prickly 
oak, arbutus, and fir ; the lower, gently sloping northwards, of prickly oak 
and valonidis. The path wound through thickets of the most luxuriant 
growth, and of every shade of verdure, frequently overshadowing the road 
and diffusing a delicious coolness, though a delightful firesh breeze so allayed 
the heat that it was never oppressive ; while the cooing of wood pigeons, the 
calling of partridges — ^magnificent birds, as large as pheasants — ^the incessant 
hum of insects and hiss of grasshoppers singing in the trees as happy as kings, 
after breakfasting on the dews of Mount Gilead— and the thought that gave 
zest to it all, that this toas Mount Gilead, made up a full cup of enjoyment, 
which I did quaff with my very soul. 

'^ A gentle slope, about an hour in length, intervenes between the foot of 
Mount Gilead and the last steep descent to the Zerka, or ancient Jabbok : 
there the valonidis, the last tree that forsook us as we descended, ceased 
almost entirely. Gebel Ajeloon was a very grand object, as we began the 
descent of the river ; its lower edges thickly dotted with trees, the upper 
and more northerly, which we soon lost sight of, quite black with them. 
The Jabbok flows here in a deep ravine, between the lower ridges of Gebel 
Ajeloon on the north and Gebel Gilad on the south. It is a rapid stream, 
but not clear, nor deeper than the horses^ knees — shaded with tall reeds, 
willows, and oleanders. This was the ancient boundary between Ammon, 
the country of Sihon, King of the Amorites, and that of Og, King of 
Bashan. It was on the banks of this river that, previous to the affecting 
interview with Esau, Jacob wrestled with the Angel of the Covenant until 
the ascent of the morning, and received his new name of Israel." 

So much for the natural features of the country. As for the remains of 
its many great cities, it would be tedious to describe them all in detail : we 
shall merely make a passing allusion to Ammon, now, in the words of pro- 
phecy, a stable for camels, and a couching place for flocks, and proceed to 
give some account of Jerash. 

On the summit of a bill whose base is washed by a beautiful little stream, 
thickly shaded by tall oleanders, stand many ruins, conspicuous among which 
is a spacious oval colonnade,* forming the termination of the principal street 

• See anUy p. 436. 
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to Jerash, and once probably its forum. On still higher ground towards the 
south-west are the remains of a fine temple, once surrounded by a peristyle 
of Corinthian columns, of which one only, and that broken, remains erect.* 4 
Close to the temple stands a theatre in excellent preservation, the seats 
often quite perfect for many rows together ; there are thirty rows : the 
galleries are now converted into the private dwellings of the Arabs. A large 
circus, without the south-west gate, and beyond it the remains of a large 
heavy triumphal arch, are the only other objects worth notice in this 
direction. 




Triumpbal Arch. Jenth. 



Returning from this point to the oval colonnade along the principal street, 
lined with Corinthian columns, we come to an intersecting street that runs 
down to the river eastward of the town. At the point of intersection stand 
four square pedestals, ornamented with niches for busts on each side, and once 
probably surmounted by pillars or statues. The cross-street leads to a 
bridge ; and on the other side of the river (where a suburb seems to have 
been built) stands a very large Christian church, and the ruins of a temple. 
Proceeding along the principal street we come to a semicircular recess on 
the left, of very rich architecture, but much injured ; probably an ancient 
temple, as four fine columns, much loftier than their neighbours, stand in 
front of it. An inscription bears the name of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 

Whilst I was endeavouring to decipher the half-effitced letters, the Bedouin 
guide, who had been watching me for some time, approached, and seizing my 
arm with one hand, and raising the other up to heaven, to indicate tliat there 
was no other witness besides God and ourselves, begged me to tell him if I 
had found a treasure, and if so, it would be a solemn secret between us. 
Of course he was not satisfied with the answer I gave him, and he evinced 
his displeasure in a variety of ways. It is a general opinion among the 
people that inscriptions indicate hidden treasure, and that by reading, or 
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copying them, a knowledge b obtained where the treasure lies. I often con- 
futed this opinion with success, by simply asking them whether, if they chose 




Port of the principal street of JerulL 



to hide their money under ground, they would be so imprudent as to inform 
strangers where it lay. The opinion, however, is too strongly rooted in the 
minds of many of the country^ people to yield to argument.* 

Further on, still to the left of the street, are the remains of the temple of 




Jenuh. Great Temple from the ColomuMie. 



Baal, or the Sun, the principal edifice of Jerash. It is a very handsome 
building ; the pediments and friezes are particularly rich. Its great size 



* O. Robinaon. Burckbardt. 
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may still be traced ; the cella measures eighty feet by sixty-five, and its 
walls are quite plain within and without. It stood in the centre of a large 
court, facing nearly east, and was surrounded by columns, of which only two 
on the north side remain perfect. The columns of the portico are in voy 
good preservation, but not of the best execution; one of them rocks visibly 
in the breesse. Near the temple there is another theatre rather smaller than 
the first, and intended for combats of wild beasts. From a colonnade in front 
of it a third cross-street goes off to the river, meeting the high-street at a 
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rotunda, which has suffered much from the last earthquake, and ending in an 
immense accumulation of vaults and niches overhanging the stream, probably 
baths. The high-street runs on in a north-east direction till it ends at the 
gate of the town. The town itself was nearly square, each side something 
less than a mile. 

^'Here ended our explorations," says Lord Lindsay, ^^and now for the 
result. I am glad I have seen Jerash, and think it well worth visiting, 
but confess it fell far short of my expectations. No one building gave 
me the idea of perfect grandeur or perfect beauty; there is none that 
stamps itself on the memory and the affections ; the conception and execu- 
tion of the ruins in general are poor, without dignity or grace ; the eye is 
perpetaally offended by want of harmony and proportion, — capitals too large 
or too small for their shafts, shafts sloping too suddenly to their capitals, 
and others next to them in the same building maintaining the same stumpy 
thickness throughout ; while in the colonnade of the principal street, colamns 
of different sizes are united in the same row, and those on the opposite sides 
of the street do not face each other. The Ionic oval colonnade is pretty 
enough as a whole, but the pillars in themselves are very poor and diminutive. 
The sculptures of the recess or temple in the high-street, and the frieze of the 
propylon of the great temple are certainly very rich, but neither gave me the 
delight I expected. The theatre, indeed, pleased me most of all the monnmeots 
of Jerash. I cannot conceive how any one could have named it on the same 
day with Palmyra. I should call Jerash a very fair specimen of a second-rate 
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provincial Roman town, and each Pella was, the town the Christians fled to on 
the approaching destruction of Jerusalem, and with which Jerash seems much 
more identifiahle than with Gerasa, similar as are the names ; for Gerasa 
lay to the east of the Sea of Galilee. And if Jerash he Pella, what an 
interesting place would it he to the Christian pilgrim, even were the site as 
bare as that of Jerusalem herself, after the ploughshare of Terentius Rufus 
had torn up her very foundations ! " 




THE END. 
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